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JOBBER   ADDISOS — ^AJCBROSE    FHIUFS — JOHN    FHZLEPS — ^THOMAS    FABNELL — 
WILLIAM  80MEB7ILLS — THOMAS   TICKELL. 

fT^HE  authors  with  whom  we  are  at  present  engaged,  were  considered, 
X  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  best  that  England 
ever  produced.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  styled  the  Augustine  Era 
of  English  Literature,  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance,  in  intellectual 
opulence,  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This  opinion  is  not,  how- 
eFer,  followed  in  the  present  age.  The  praise  due  to  good  sense,  and  a 
correct  and  polished  style,  is  allowed  to  the  prose  writers,  and  that  due  to  a 
felicity  in  paintmg  artificial  life,  is  awarded  to  the  poets ;  but  modem  critics 
seem  to  have  agreed  to  pass  over  these  qualities  as  of  secondary  moment, 
and  to  hold  in  greater  estimation  the  writings  of  the  times  preceding  the 
Restoration,  as  being  more  boldly  original,  both  in  style  and  in  thought, 
more  imaginative  and  more  sentimental.  The  sentiment  to  which  we  here  al- 
lude is  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  in  the  following  passage : — ^  Speaking 
generally  of  that  generation  of  authors,  it  may  be  said  tliat,  as  poets,  they 
had  no  force  or  greatness  of  fancy,  no  pathos,  and  no  enthusiasm ;  and  as 
philosophers,  no  comprehensiveness,  depth,  or  originality.  They  are  saga- 
cious, no  doubt)  and  seasonable ;  but  for  the  most  part,  cold,  timid,  and 
superficial  Writing  with  infinite  good  sense,  and  great  grace  and  vivacity, 
and  above  all,  writing  for  the  first  time  in  a  tone  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
upper  ranks  of  sodety,  and  upon  subjects  that  were  almost  exclusively  in- 
teresting to  them,  they  naturdly  figured  as  the  most  accomplished,  £kshion- 
able,  and  perfect  writers  which  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  made  the  wild, 
luxuriant,  and  humble  sweetness  of  our  earlier  authors  appear  rude  and 
untutored  in  the  comparison.' 

While  there  is  general  truth  m  these  remarks,  it  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  observed  that  the  age  produced  several  writers,  who,  each  in  his  own 
line,  may  be  called  extraordinary.  Satire,  expressed  in  forcible  and  copious 
language,  was  certainly,  as  we  have  already  observed,  carried  to  its  utmost 
height  of  excellence,  by  Swift.  The  art  of  describing  the  manners,  and  disv- 
cusaing  the  morals  of  the  passing  age,  was  practiced  for  the  first  time,  with 
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unrivalled  fblicity,  by  Addison.  The  poetry  of  elegant  and  artificial  life  was 
exhibited,  with  a  degree  of  perfection  never  since  attained,  by  Pope.  And 
with  all  the  licentiousness  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  it  may  be  Mrly  said 
that  pure  English  comedy  was,  in  their  hands,  what  it  had  never  been  before, 
and  has  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  been  since.  It  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
disadvantage  to  the  poets  of  this  period  that  most  of  them  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  worldly  prosperity  and  importance,  such  as  has  rarely 
blessed  the  conmiunity  of  authors.  Some  fiUed  high  diplomatic  and  other 
official  stations,  and  others  were  engaged  in  schemes  of  poUtical  ambition, 
where  offices  of  state  and  the  supremacy  of  rival  parties,  not  poetical  or 
literary  laurels,  were  the  prizes  contended  for.  Constant  and  &miliar  inter- 
course with  the  great  on  the  part  of  authors,  has  a  tendency  to  fix  the  mind 
on  the  artificial  distmctions  and  pursuits  of  society,  and  to  induce  a  tone  of 
thought  and  study  adapted  to  such  associates.  It  is  certain  that  high 
thoughts  and  imaginings  can  be  nursed  only  in  solitude ;  and  though  poets 
may  gain  in  taste  and  correctness  by  mixing  in  courtly  circles,  the  native 
"rigor  and  originality  of  genius,  and  the  steady  woiship  of  truth  and  nature, 
must  be  impaired  by  such  a  course  of  refinement  It  is  evident  that  most 
of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  exquisite  as  it  is  in  gayety,  polish,  and  spright- 
liness  of  fancy,  possesses  none  of  the  l3rrical  grandeur  and  enthusiasm  which 
redeem  so  many  errors  in  the  older  poets.  The  French  taste  is  viable  in  most 
of  its  strains ;  and  where  excellence  is  attained,  it  is  not  in  the  delineation 
of  strong  passions,  or  in  bold  fertility  of  invention,  but  in  the  lesser  graces 
and  excellencies  of  art  Of  this  school  Addison  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members. 

JosRPH  Addison  was  bom  at  Milston,  m  Wiltshire,  on  the  first  of  May, 
1672,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison,  rector  of  that 
parish.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  at  home  under  his 
other's  own  immediate  supervision ;  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age  he  was 
sent  to  Salisbury,  and  conmiitted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Taylor,  master  of  the 
Salisbury  grammar-school.  In  1688,  when  Addison  was  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  his  fether,  being  made  dean  of  Litchfield,  removed  thither, 
and  placed  his  son  with  a  Mr.  Shaw ;  fi'om  whose  school,  however,  he  soon 
after  removed  to  the  school  of  the  Chartreux,  where  he  remained  until  he 
had  completed  his  preparation  for  the  university.  *At  Chartreux,'  as 
Johnson  observes,  *  he  contracted  that  intimacy  with  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
which  their  joint  labors  have  so  effectually  recorded.' 

In  1687,  Addison  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  immediately  ap- 
plied himself  with  sudi  unremitting  devotion  to  classical  studies,  that  he 
soon  fer  excelled  all  his  dassmates.  Before  he  had  been  in  college  two  years, 
he  produced  some  Latin  verses,  which,  by  accident,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Lancaster,  afterward  provost  of  the  college,  and  were  by  hhn  regarded 
to  be  of  such  rare  excellence,  that  he  recommended  the  youthftil  author  to  a 
scholarship  in  Magdalen  College,  where  he  remained  till  he  had  taken  bo& 
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Uie  bachelor's  and  maBter's  degree.  As  a  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  Addison 
became  eminent  before  be  left  Oxford ;  and  tbe  peculiar  merit  of  bis  compo- 
silaons  in  that  hmgoage  consisted  in  their  entire  originality.  He  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  formed  bis  style 
from  the  general  language,  sudi  as  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  productions  of 
diffierent  ages  would  naturally  produce.  His  three  principal  pieces  are,  The 
JBatiie  t^tke  Pigmies  and  Cranes,  The  Barometer ,  and  A  Bowling-green. 
In  bos  twenty-second  year,  Addison  produced  bis  first  English  poem  in 
the  ferrn  of  an  address  to  Dryden ;  and  soon  after  published  a  translation  of 
the  greater  part  of  Virgil's  Fourth  Qeorgic,  upon  Bees,  with  which  Dryden 
w»  so  much  pleased,  that  be  paid  Ibe  youthful  poet  the  ccMupliment  to  say, 
m  allusion  to  his  own  translations, '  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  w<»rth  the 
hiving.'    The  address  to  Dryden  opens  with  the  following  lines  : — 

How  long,  great  poet  I  shall  thy  sacred  lays 

Provoke  our  wonder,  and  transcend  our  praise  1 

Can  neither  injuries  of  time  or  age 

Damp  thy  poetic  heat,  and  quench  thy  rage  1 

Not  so  thy  Ovid  in  his  exile  wrote ; 

Grief  chill'd  his  breast,  and  check'd  his  rising  thought; 

Pensive  and  sadj  his  drooping  muse  betrays 

The  Roman  genius  in  its  last  decays. 

These  performances  created  an  intimacy  between  tbe  veteran  poet  and  tbe 
youthful  aspirant,  and  the  latter  was  accordingly  induced  to  compose  tbe  ar- 
guments prefixed  to  tbe  several  books  of  the  former's  translation  of  Virgil, 
and  also  to  write  an  essay  on  the  Georgics.  Neither  of  these  productions 
though  elegantly  written,  exhibit  much  of  tbe  scholar's  learning,  or  tbe  critic's 
penetration.  In  the  following  year,  Addison  published  An  Account  of  the 
Greatest  English  Poets,  in  a  poem  of  about  one  hundred  and  M;^  lines,  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  containing  sketches  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Milton,  Cowley,  Waller,  and  others.  Tbe  subdued  and  frigid  character  of 
Spenser  in  this  *  Account,'  plainly  shows  that  Addison  wanted  both  the  fire 
and  the  &ncy  of  the  poet 

About  this  time  Addison  was  introduced  to  Montague,  then  chancellor  of 
ihi^  Exchequer ;  and  through  bis  influence,  according  to  Hckell,  he  was  di- 
verted fix>m  bis  original  design  of  entering  into  holy  orders.  Montague  al- 
leged as  bis  reason  tbe  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  m.  civil  employments 
without  liberal  education ;  and  declared,  '  that  though  he  was  represented  as 
an  enemy  to  the  church,  be  would  never  do  it  any  injury  but  by  withhold- 
ing Addison  fi-om  it'  In  1695,  Addison  addressed  A  Poem  to  His  Majesty, 
Presented  to  the  Lord  Keeper.  This  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  tame  and 
common-place  production ;  but  L(»*d  Somers,  then  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  was  gratified  with  the  compliment,  and  thenceforth  became  one  of  the 
poet's  steadiest  patrons.  Soon  after  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  treaty 
of  Byewick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague,  and  which  is  really  a  vigorous 
and  elegant  performance. 
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In  1699,  Addison  obtamed,  through  the  influence  of  Somers,  an  annual 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  travel  on  the  continent. 
Haying  spent  a  year  at  Blois,  in  order  to  learn  the  Frendi  language,  he 
thence  passed  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  While 
he  was  travelling  in  the  latter  country,  apparently  at  leisure,  he  was  fiirfrom 
being  idle ;  for  he  not  only  collected  the  observations  which  he  afterward 
published,  but  found  time  to  write  his  Dudogues  en  Medals,  to  store  his 
mind  with  the  materials  which  he  afterward  so  beautifully  elaborated  in  his 
Cato,  and  to  address  to  Lord  Halifax,  A  Letter  from  Italy,  which  is  the 
most  elegant  and  animated  of  all  his  poetical  productions.  The  classic  ruins 
of  Rome,  the  heavenly  figures  of  Raphael,  the  river  Tiber,  and  the  streams 
'immortalized  in  song,'  and  all  the  golden  groves  and  flowery  meadows  of 
Italy,  seemed  to  have  raised  his  fancy  and  brightened  his  expressions.  There 
is,  also,  a  strain  of  political  thinking  in  the  Letter,  that  was  then  new  to 
English  poetry.  To  sustain  these  remarks,  we  present  the  following  extract : — 

For  wheresoever  I  turn  my  ravisli'd  eyes, 
Qay  gilded  scenes  and  sbinlDg  prospects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground  ;> 
For  here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strong, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows.    ♦    ♦ 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfbme. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbra's  green  retreats; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride; 
Blossoms,  and  fhiits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  concision  lies.    ♦    ♦ 
How  has  kind  heaven  adom'd  the  happy  land, 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  1 
But  what  avail  her  imexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  1 

1  Malone  states  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  phrase  dassic  grovrnd^  since  so 
common,  was  ever  used.  It  was  ridiculed  by  some  contemporaries  as  very  quamt 
andafi'ected. 
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The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  Tain 
The  reddening  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain: 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fhigrant  shade  repines: 
Starves  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

0  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright, 
Profiise  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign, 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  sulgection  grows  more  light^ 
And  poverty  looks  cheerfVil  in  thy  sight: 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores; 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought  1 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine ; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fkt  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil: 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine: 
'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle, 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smile. 


Addison  returned  to  England  in  1702,  but  by  the  death  of  King  Wil- 
liam, which  had  just  previously  occurred,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pension, 
and  left  entirely  unprovided  for.  In  1705  he  published  his  Travels  in  It- 
aly, the  first  reception  of  which  was  any  thing  but  flattering.  The  elegance 
of  the  language,  and  the  pleasing  alternation  of  prose  and  verse,  soon,  how- 
ever, won  for  it  so  great  favor  with  the  public,  that  before  it  was  reprinted  it 
rose  to  five  times  the  original  price.  The  victory  of  Blenheim,  in  1704, 
spread  delight  through  every  part  of  England ;  and  the  lord  treasurer  (xo- 
dolphin,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  that  great  event,  desired  Addi- 
son to  *  gazette  it'  in  verse.  Addison  immediately  entered  upon  the  task, 
and  when  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  simile  of  the  angel,  he  communi- 
cated it  to  the  treasurer,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  work,  that  he 
at  once  appointed  the  poet  to  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals,  just 
then  vacated  by  the  promotion  of  Locke.  This  poem  placed  Addison  upon 
the  very  pinnacle  of  fame ;  and  the  following  extract  will  show  that  the 
perfonnanoe  is  certainly  not  without  merit : — 

I  The  jEktal  day  its  mighty  course  began, 

That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  desir'd  in  vain; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoan'd, 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan'd, 
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Sighs  fVom  the  depth  of  gloomy  dozigeoiui  heard, 
And  pra^en  in  bitterneSB  <^  Bool  jveetbn'd ; 
Europe's  load  cries,  that  providenco  assail'd, 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows,  at  length  preyail'd ; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  design'd  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awAil  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way! 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife^ 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  nunds  control; 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  sonl, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  his  post, 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possessed  the  middle  space, 
That  unprovok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  paas; 
No  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands, 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  0,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound, 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound; 
The  dreadAil  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
'T  was  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  proved, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmov'd, 
Amidst  confVisiOn,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadiVd  scenes  of  war ; 
In  peacelVil  thought  the  field  of  death  survey'd, 
To  fklntlng  squadrons  sent  the  thnely  aid, 
,  Inspur'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage. 

And  taught  the  doubtM  batUe  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  shades  a  guilty  land. 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  fluious  blast^ 
And,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perfbrm. 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

In  the  following  year  Addison  accompanied  Lord  Hali&x  to  Hanover, 
and  the  year  after  was  made  under-Becretary  to  ^r  Charles  Hedges,  and 
afterward  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  While  thus  occupied  he  found  leisure 
to  compose  his  opera  of  Rosamond,  and  soon  after  produced  his  comedy  of 
7%e  Drummer  ;  but  neither  of  these  pieces  show  a  genius  adapted  to  the 
stage.  In  1709,  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  Addison  accompanied  him  as  his  secretary :  he  was  also 
made  keeper  of  the  Irish  records,  with  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  The  office  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was 
augmented  for  his  accommodation. 
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While  Addison  was  thus  emplojed  in  Ireland,  Steele,  without  oommu- 
nicKting  his  design,  began  the  publication  of  the  ^  Tatler,'  which,  after  a 
brief  space,  was  succeeded  by  the  *  Spectator.'  It  was  now  that  Addison 
entered  upon  his  brilliant  career  as  an  essayist ;  and  by  his  papers  in  the 
Tader,  Spectator,  and  '  Guardian,'  left,  m  this  delightful  field  of  hterature,  all 
his  contemporaries  hi  behind  him.  In  these  papers  he  fint  displayed  that 
diaste  and  delicate  humor,  refined  observation,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  £>rm  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics ;  and  in  bis  Vision  of 
Mena^  his  HeJUctions  in  WestmtMter  Abbey y  and  other  ^  his  graver 
essays,  he  evinced  a  more  poetical  imagination,  and  deeper  vein  of  feeling, 
than  his  previous  writings  had  at  all  indicated. 

In  1713,  Addison  finished  his  tragedy  of  (7a to,  and  inmiediately  brought 
it  upon  the  stage.  Though  deficient  in  dramatic  interest,  yet  in  consequence 
of  the  pecuHar  state  of  party  feelings  at  the  time,  its  p<^ulaiity  was  un- 
bounded. Steele,  Hughes,  Young,  Tickell,  and  Philips,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  bestowment  of  their  encomiastic  verses  upon  the  author ;  and 
the  queen  even,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  tragedy  should  be  dedicated  to 
her :  but  Addison  had  previously  designed  this  honor  for  his  friend  Tickell, 
and,  therefore,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  either  to  his  loyalty  or  his  friendship, 
he  published  it  without  any  dedication.  The  popularity  of  *  Cato'  was  not 
confined  to  the  author's,  own  country :  the  play  was  soon  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  was  performed  by  the  Jesuits  in  their 
college  of  St  Omers.  The  structure  of  this  tragedy  is,  perhaps,  more 
nearly  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  language.  The  imities  of  time 
and  place  are  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  entire  outline  is  complete ;  but, 
unfortimately,  the  action  of  the  drama  is  proportionately  retarded.  '  Cato,' 
abounds  in  generous  and  patriotic  sentiments,  is  sonorous  in  diction,  and 
contains  passages  of  great  dignity ;  but  the  poet  entirely  fails  to  unlock  the 
sources  of  human  passion.  It  is  a  splendid  and  imposing  work  of  art,  with 
the  grace,  the  majesty,  and  the  coldness  also,  of  a  noble  antique  statue. 
The  following  soliloquy,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fiflh  act,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  passage  in  the  whole  tragedy.  The  last  nine  lines,  however,  are  ex- 
ceedingly tame.  Cato  is  alone,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  with  Plato's 
book  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  his  hand,  and  a  drawn  sword  on  the 
table  before  him : — 

SOLILOQUY. 

It  must  be  so — ^Plato,  thou  reason'st  well!— 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  1 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  iUliii^  into  nought  1  why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  starUes  at  destruction  1 

Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 

'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
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Eternity!  thou  pleasing,  dreadAil  thougfai! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 

Through  what  new  soenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  1 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect,  lies  before  me ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darfaiess  rest  upon  it 

Here  will  I  hold.    If  there  's  a  power  above  usy 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 

And  thai  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  when'?  or  where?    This  world  was  made  for  CsBsar. 

I  'm  weary  of  omjectures.    This  must  end  them. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  gward.} 
Thus  am  I  doubly  armed :  my  death  and  life^ 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end, 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fkde  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worids. 
What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me  % 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  senses  1 
Nature  oppressed,  and  harassed  out  with  care. 
Sinks  down  to  rest    This  once  111  fkvour  her 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renewed  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.    Let  gttUt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest :  Cato  knows  neither  of  them ; 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 


Addison  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He  had  long  aspired  to  the 
hand  of  the  countess-dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  first  known  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  son ;  and  he  was  united  to  that  lady,  in  1716.  He, 
however, '  married  discord  in  a  noble  wife.'  His  marriage  was  as  unhappy 
as  Dryden's  mairiage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  had  been.  Both  ladies 
awarded  to  their  husbands,  the  ^  heraldry  of  hands,  not  hearts,'  and  the  fate 
of  these  poets  should  serve  as  beacons  to  warn  other  ambitious  hterary  ad- 
venturers. 

Addison  received  his  highest  political  honor  in  1*719,  when  he  was  made 
secretary  of  state.  He  held  this  important  office,  however,  but  for  a  short 
lime ;  for  he  wanted  the  physical  boldness  and  ready  resources  of  an  effec- 
tive public  speaker,  and  was  unable  to  defend  his  own  measures  in  parlia- 
ment. He,  therefore,  retired  from  the  secretaryship  with  a  pension  of  fi/teen 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
exclusively  to  hterary  pursuits.  He  planned  a  new  version  of  the  '  Psalms 
of  David,'  and  a  work  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion^  but  did 
not  hve  to  complete  either.    He  was  oppressed  by  asthma  and  dropsy,  and 
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was,  for  some  jears,  conscious  tliat  he  should  die  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
For  this  trying  eveut  he  now  dehherately  prepared,  and  with  what  degree  of 
sincenty  is  evident  from  the  following  incidents.  He  had  injured  Gay  the 
poet,  but  in  what  way  is  unknown ;  and  he,  therefore,  from  his  death-bed, 
sent  for  him,  that  he  might  obtain  his  forgiveness,  and  assure  him,  should  his 
fife  be  spared,  that  he  would  make  every  reparation  in  his  power.  He  next 
requested  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
zeclaim  from  a  dissipated  and  licentious  course  of  life.  '  I  have  sent  for  you,' 
said  be, '  that  you  may  see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.'  The  mourn- 
ful event  thus  calmly  anticipated  occurred  at  Holland  House,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  1719,  before  Addison  had  attained  the  forty-eighth  year  of 
bis  age. 

A  minute  and  critical  review  of  the  daily  life  of  Addison,  and  of  his  inter- 
ODurse  with  his  literary  associates,  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  our 
reverence  and  affection  for  his  character.  His  temper  was  jealous  and 
tadtum ;  and  the  satire  of  Pope,  that  he  could  ^  bear  no  rival  near  the  throne,' 
seems  to  have  been  just  and  well  founded.  He  was,  however,  a  good  man 
and  a  sincere  Christian ;  and  to  this  the  uniform  tendency  of  all  his  writings^ 
bears  abundant  testimony.  Of  his  poetry,  to  the  poems  already  quoted,  we 
add  the  following  beautiful  ode  : — 

How  are  thy  servants  blest^  0  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  g^iide, 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  passed  unhurt, 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air 

Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  0  my  soul !  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  afirighted  eyes, 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

Conf\uion  dwelt  on  every  foce, 

And  fear  in  every  heart. 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gnlfii  on  gulfi, 

Overcame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefe,  0  Lord ! 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadftil  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 
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I  knew  thoa  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  lave. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired, 

Obedient  to  thy  will; 
The  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  oommand, 

At  thy  conmiand  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fbars,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore; 
111  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  hnmbly  hope  fbr  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life» 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 

Ab  a  prose  writer  Addison  has  had  few  equals  in  the  language.  His 
style  is  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite,  and  full  of  those  graces  pe- 
culiar to  a  vivid  and  flowing  imagination.  In  thought  and  sentiment  he  is 
always  pure,  and  his  figures  are  almost  uniformly  delicate,  accurate,  and 
appropriate.  If  in  any  thing  he  is  deficient,  it  is  in  strength.  The  follow- 
ing essay  on  the  works  of  creation  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  his 
best  productions : — 

THE  WORKS  OF  CBEATION. 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open  fields,  until  the  night  insensibly 
fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours 
which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of  heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away 
and  went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another,  until  the  whole 
firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether  wss  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that 
passed  through  it  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  complete 
the  scene,  the  Aill  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  mi^jesty  which  Milton  takes 
notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely 
shaded  and  disposed  among  softer  lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discov- 
ered to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and  takbg  her  progress 
among  the  constellations,,  a  thought  rose  in  me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplexes 
and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it 
in  that  reflection:  <  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindftil  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest  him  V  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  consid- 
ered that  infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns,  which  were 
then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets  or  worlds  which  were 
moving  round  their  respective  suns — when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed 
another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and 
these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are  planted  at 
so  great  a  distance,  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as  the 
stars  do  to  us — ^in  short,  while  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  that 
little  insignificant  figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  God's  works. 

Were  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation,  with  all  the  host  of  plan- 
etary worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  jtnnihilated,  they  would 
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■ot  be  nuaaed  more  than  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  poesess 
is  so  exoeedmgly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  it  wonld  scarce  make  a 
hisDk  in  the  creation.  The  chasm  wonld  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that  conld  take 
in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass  from  one  end  of  the  creatkn  to  the  other ; 
as  It  is  poflRble  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  onrselves  hereafter,  or  in  creatoraa 
which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  onrselves.  We  see  many  stars  by  the  help 
of  glasses  which  we  do  not  discover  with  our  naked  eyes ;  and  Ihe  finer  our  telea- 
eopes  are,  tiie  more  still  are  our  discoyeries.  Hnygenins  carries  this  thought  so  fltr, 
that  he  does  not  think  it  impossible  there  may  be  stars  whose  light  has  not  yet  trav- 
elled down  to  ns  since  their  first  creatioa  There  is  no  question  but  the  uniyerse 
has  certain  bounds  set  to  it,*  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite 
pofwer  ppompted  by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  ItKlf  in,  how 
cm  our  imagination  set  any  liounds  to  iti 

To  TeUun,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought ;  I  could  not  but  lo(^  iqKiii  myself  with 
secret  horror  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  who  had  so 
great  a  wwk  under  his  care  and  snperintendency.  I  was  afhud  of  being  ovetlookiBd 
amidst  the  immensity  <^  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite  variety  of  creatures 
whidi  in  all  probability  swarm  through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter. 

In  Older  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying  thought,  I  considered  that  it  took 
Us  riw  from  those  narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  iq>t  to  entertam  of  the  divine 
natore.  We  ourselves  can  not  attend  to  many  different  objects  at  the  same  time; 
If  we  are  carefU  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course  neglect  others.  This  im- 
paifection  wliich  we  obsQrve  in  ourselves  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some  de- 
gree to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they  are  creatures ;  that  is,  beings  of 
finite  and  limited  natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  space,  and  consequently  his  obeervatlon  is  stinted  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  olgects.  The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and  understand,  is  of  a  wider 
drcumference  to  one  creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above  another 
m  the  scale  of  exiBtence.  But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres  has  its  droum&renoe. 
When,  therefore,  we  refiect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used  and  accustomed  to 
this  imperfection  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  not  forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it 
to  Him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our  reason  indeed  assures 
that  his  attributes  are  infinite,  but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it 
can  not  forbear  setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  until  our  reason  comes 
again  to  our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices  which  rise  in  us 
mawarea,  and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholy  thought  of  our  being  over- 
locked  by  our  Maker,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works  and  the  infinity  of  those  ob- 
jects among  which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly  employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  is  omnipresent ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  is  omniscient 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being  passes  through,  actuates,  and 
fBl^poiis  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  eveiy  part  of  it^  is  Aill  of 
him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  that  is  either  so  distant^  so  little,  or  so  incon- 
siderable, which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within  the  sub- 
stance of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately  present  to 
it  as  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  re- 
move out  of  one  place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  fh>m  any  thing  he  has 
created,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  difilued  and  spread  abroad  to  infin- 
ity. In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher,  he  is  a  being, 
whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his  circumference  nowhere. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent.  His  omniscience, 
indeed,  necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from  his  omnipresence:  he  can  not  but  be 
conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he  thus 
essentially  pervades;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  mtellectual  world, 
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to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.  Several  moralists  hare  con- 
sidered the  creation  as  the  temple  of  God,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands, 
and  which  is  filled  with  his  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty.  But  the  noblest  and  most 
exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls 
it  the  sensorium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  then:  sens  stnsoriola,  or 
little  sensoriums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  presence,  and  perceive  the  actions  of 
a  few  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn 
within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  can  not  but  perceive  and  know 
every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  of  thought  should 
start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation — should  it  for  millions  of  years  continue  its 
progress  through  infinite  space  with  the  same  activity — ^it  would  still  find  itself 
within  the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of 
the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with  us  because  he 
is  concealed  from  us.  '  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  I'  says  Job.  '  Be- 
hold I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I  can  not  perceive  him  : 
on  the  led  hand  where  he  does  work,  but  I  can  not  behold  him :  he  hideth  himself 
on  the  right  hand  that  I  can  not  see  him.'  In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation 
assures  us  that  he  can  not  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered 
by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  every  un- 
comfortable thought  vanishes.  He  can  not  but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being, 
especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is 
privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular  which  is  apt  to 
trouble  them  on  this  occasion :  for  as  it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his 
creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who 
endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them. 

Ambrose  and  John  Philips,  Thomas  Famell,  William  Somerville,  and 
Thomas  Tickell  next  claim  our  attention. 

Ambrose  Philips  was  of  an  ancient  Leicestershire  &mily,  and  was  bora 
in  1671.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  while  at 
the  university  acquired  some  notoriety  as  a  writer  of  Pastorals.  On  leaving 
the  university  he  repaired  to  London,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  among 
the  wits  of  the  town.  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  his  particular  friend,  and  in- 
serted, with  unmeasured  praise,  the  following  poem  in  the  *  Tatler,*  written 
by  Philips  at  Copenhagen,  m  1709,  and  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Doreet : — 

TO  THE  SABL  OF  DOBSET. 

From  ftozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow, 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow, 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring, 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  1 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  from  sight 
AH  pleasing  olgects  which  to  verse  invite, 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightAil  woods, 
The  flowery  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods, 
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By  SDow  disguised,  in  bright  concision  lie, 
And  with  one  dfty.y.1ing  waste  fatigae  the  eye. 

No  gentle-breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
Ko  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmoy'd,  the  boisterous  winds  defy 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  Tasi  leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  fkce  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl, 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  tiie  level  midn 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  even  here, 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear, 
Sre  yet  the  clouds  let  &11  the  treasured  snow, 
Or  winds  began  through  hazy  skies  to  blow : 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose, 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  Aroze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
The  ruddy  mom  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  ilice  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise. 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes: 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  glass; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow, 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which  watery  marshes  yields, 
Seemed  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise : 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine 
Glazed  over,  in  the  A^ezing  ether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun, 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sun. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise, 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flies; 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends 
And  In  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends: 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm. 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm, 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees, 
And  journeys  sad  beneath  the  dropping  trees : 
Like  some  deluded  peasant,  Merlin  leads 
Through  ft-agrant  bowers,  and  through  delicious  meads ; 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise, 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue, 
And  whUe  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true. 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear : 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  ha  goes,  the  transient  vision  mourns. 
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Philip's  pastorals,  though  more  natural,  are,  in  every  oiher  respect,  much 
inferior  to  those  of  Pope.  But  he  was  an  elegant  versifier,  and  the  follow- 
ing fragment,  translated  from  Sappho,  is  a  poetical  gem  so  brilliant  that 
Warton  thought  Addison  must  have  assisted  in  its  composition : — 

Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  tiiee  all  the  while, 
Boflly  speak  and  sweetly  snule. 

'T  was  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast^ 
For  while  I  gazed  in  traosport  tossed. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost 

My  bosom  glowed;  the  subtle  flame 
Ban  quickly  through  my  vital  fhune ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung; 
My  ears  with  hoUow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chilled, 
My  hlood  with  gentle  horrors  thrilled; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play; 
I  fiiintod,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  First  to  the  throne,  Philips  was  made 
commissioner  of  the  collieries ;  and  when  Dr.  Boulter  became  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  Ireland,  the  poet  accompanied  the  prelate  to  that  country,  and 
there  soon  after  rose  to  very  considerable  preferments.  In  1748,  having  ac- 
quired some  property,  he  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  returned  to  London,  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  in  ease ;  but 
his  health  soon  after  failed,  and  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

Besides  various  other  poems  and  translations,  Philips  was  the  author  of 
three  dramas.  The  Distressed  Mother,  The  Briton,  and  Humphrey  Duke 
of  Oloucester ;  But  as  their  merit  is  not  above  mediocrity,  they  require  no 
&rther  notice. 

John  Philips  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  and  was  bom  at  Bamp- 
ton,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1676.  His  father  was 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  minister  of  Bampton ;  and  after  the  future  poet  had 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school, 
where  he  was  soon  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  superiority  of  his  exer- 
cises, but  for  his  civility  and  good-nature,  which  soon  made  him  the  idol  of 
his  school-feUows.  While  at  school  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poets, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  and  particularly  admired  Milton. 

In  1694,  Philips  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  soon  became 
distinguished  as  an  eminent  genius,  even  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  col- 
lege. His  reputation  was,  however,  confined  to  his  friends  and  to  the  uni- 
versity, until  he  published,  in  1708,  the  Splendid  SkUling,  which  extended 
it  to  a  much  wider  circle.  This  performance,  by  its  novel  character,  raised 
his  fame  so  high,  that  when  all  Europe  resounded  with  the  victory  of  Blen- 
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hdm,  he  vas,  probabl j  through  indirect  opposition  to  Addisoii,  engaged,  by 
the  Tory  party,  to  celebrate  that  great  event  for  them.  He  would  willingly 
have  declined  this  task,  but  his  friends  insisted  that  he  should  perform  it 
The  next  year  he  produced  his  great  work,  the  poem  on  Cider,  in  two  books. 
This  production  was  unusually  successful,  and  continued  long  to  be  read 
as  a  happy  imitation  of  VirgiFs  *  Georgics.'  Becoming  now  more  confident 
in  his  own  abilities,  Philips  began  to  meditate  a  poem  on  the  Last  Day. 
'Ras  work  he  did  not,  however,  live  to  finish.  ^  His  diseases,^  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Johnson, '  a  slow  consumption  and  an  asthma,  put  a  stop  to  his 
studies,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1*708,  at  tlie  b^inning  of  his 
thirty-third  year,  put  an  end  to  life.'  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Herefi>rd ;  and  a  monument  was  afterward  erected  for  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  Sir  Simon  Harcour,  afterward  lord  chancellor  of  England. 

Philips'  life  was  brief,  and  his  works  few.  The  '  Splendid  Shilling,'  writ- 
ten to  burlesque  the  style  of  Milton,  has  the  merit  of  original  design,  but 
litde  more  can  be  said  in  its  praise  ;  and  to  assert  that  ^  Blenheim'  is  not 
below  mediocrity,  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  To  the  poem  on 
'  CSder,'  may  be  given  this  peculiar  praise,  that  it  is  based  in  truth ;  that  the 
precepts  it  contains  are  exact  and  just ;  and  that  while  it  is^a  book  of  enter- 
tainment, it  is  at  the  same  time,  a  good  manual  for  a  gardener.  It  remaios 
only  for  us  to  present  a  passage  from  this  author's  poems  to  complete  the 
pieaent  sketch.    We  select  the  closing  part  of  the  ^  Splendid  Shilling.' 

So  pass  my  days.    But  when  noctomal  sbadM 
This  world  enveloped,  and  th'  inclement  air 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  fh>st8 
With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood, 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  Joyous  talk 
Of  loving  friend,  delights;  distress'd,  forlorn, 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night, 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  moumftil  verse 
ImUte,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades, 
Of  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendant  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile,  I  labour  with  eternal  drought, 
And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  parched  throaty 
Pinds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose  : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  £uvcy  's  still  awake ; 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale 
In  vain ;  awake  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarr'd, 
Nor  taste  the  fhiits  that  the  sun's  genial  rays 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Nor  wfl^ut  in  rough-ftirrow'd  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  fruit  delicious  in  decay. 
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AfflictioDfl  great!  yet  greater  still  remain :' 

My  galligaskizu,  that  have  long  withstood 

The  winter's  tary  and  encroaching  frosts, 

By  tune  suhdned  (what  will  not  time  subdno  1) 

A  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  with  orifice 

Wide,  discontinuotis;  at  which  the  winds 

Sams  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadAil  force 

Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Gronian  waves, 

Tunnltaous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts, 

Portending  agues.    Thus,  a  well-fraught  ship, 

Long  sail'd  secure,  or  through  th'  ^gean  deep, 

Or  the  Ionian,  till,  cruising  near 

The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 

On  ScyUa  or  Gharybdis  (dangerous  rocks  I) 

She  strikes  rebounding;  whence  the  shattered  oak, 

So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 

Admits  the  sea;  in  at  the  gaping  side 

The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage, 

Besistless  overwhelming!  horrors  seize 

The  mariners;  death  in  their  eyes  appears; 

They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they  pray; 

(Vain  efforts!)  stiU  the  battering  waves  rush  in, 

Implacable ;  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam. 

The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 

Thomas  Parnxll  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679.  He  was  desoeDded  from 
an  ancient  family  of  Cheshire,  who,  after  the  Restoration,  purchased  an  es- 
tate in  Ireland,  to  which  the  poet  became  heir,  together  wiUi  their  lands,  in 
their  native  oountry.  AB^er  the  usual  preparatory  education,  he  entered,  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  in  1700  took 
his  master's  degree,  immediately  after  which  he  was  ordained  deacon,  though 
mider  the  canonical  age.  About  three  years  after  he  was  ordained  priest ; 
and,  in  1705,  the  bishop  of  dlogher  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconiy  of 
that  see.  When  the  Whigs,  toward  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  passed 
out  of  office,  Pamell  repaired  to  London  and  joined  the  Tory  party,  by 
whom  he  was  regarded  as  an  acquisition  of  strength.  He  had  previously 
married  Miss  Anne  Minchen,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  by  death  a  few  years 
after  their  union,  he  suffered  the  event  to  prey  so  deeply  upon  his  mind  as  to 
hurry  him  into  the  habit  of  intemperance.  But  the  vice  could  not  have 
been  either  gross  or  notorious ;  for  he  afterward  received,  from  Archbishop 
King,  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  which  was  worth 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this  last 
preferment,  as  his  death  occurred  at  Chester,  in  the  month  of  July,  1717, 
when  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

Pamell  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who  write  from  the  mere 
love  of  writing.  *The  compass  of  his  poetry,'  says  Campbell,  *is  not  ex- 
tensive, but  its  tone  is  peculiarly  deUghtfiil.'  His  works  are  of  a  miscella- 
neous nature,  consisting  of  transktions,  songs,  hymns,  epistles,  and  narra- 
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tivQB.  Ws  most  celebrated  production  is  The  Hermit — a  poem  fiuniliar  to 
most  readers  from  their  infiuicy.  Its  sweetness  of  diction  and  picturesque 
edemnity  of  style  must  always  afford  pleasure.  His  JN^ight  Piece  an  Death 
was  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray's  oelelmited  Elegy ;  but  few 
peRons  <^  taste  will  be  inclined  to  adopt  such  an  opinion.  In  the '  Night 
Piece'  the  poet  goes  ferth  at  midnight  to  the  churchyard,  and  there  meditates 
among  the  tombs : — 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky  I 
Where  orbs  of  gold  mmumbered  lie  j 
While  through  their  ranks,  in  silTer  pride. 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slnmbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe, 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath, 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  asphre, 
In  dimness  from  the  yiew  retire: 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves, 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtM  sight 
Among  the  livid  glesms  of  night 
There  pass,  with  melancholy  state. 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  fkte, 
And  think,  as  sofUy  sad  yon  tread, 
Above  the  venerable  dead, 
'  Time  was,  like  thee,  thy  life  possessed. 
And  time  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  rest' 
Those  with  bending  osier  bound, 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground, 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thoughts  disdose 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 
The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name, 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  feme 
(Which,  ere  our  set  of  tHends  decay, 
Their  ftequent  steps  may  wear  away) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own. 
Men  half  ambitions,  all  unknown. 
The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie. 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones, 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones ; 
These  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 
Adoiu  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great^ 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  fiune  they  live, 
Are  senseless  of  the  feme  they  give. 

The  poem,  however,  by  which  Pamell  is  chiefly  known  is  the  '  Hermit ;' 
and  did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  introduce  it  entire.  As  it  is,  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  few  of  the  opening  paragraphs,  merely  to  show  the 
slyle. 

VOL.  n. — C 
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THE  HEBBflT. 

Far  111  ft  wild,  uBknown  to  paUie  Ttow, 
from  yoaih  to  age  a  revereiid  hermtt  grew ; 
The  mofls  his  bed,  the  care  hia  humble  oell, 
Hifl  food  the  fhiits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well ; 
Bemote  from  men,  wkh  Ck>d  he  passed  his  days, 
Pnyer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasm^  praise. 

A  lift  so  sacred,  sach  serene  repose, 
Seemed  heaven  itself,  tni  one  suggestion  rose- 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vioe  obey, 
This  spnmg  some  doubt  of  Providenoe's  sway; 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast^ 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  lost. 
80^  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  impressed 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  dependbig  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow; 
But,  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side, 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 
To  dear  this  doubt  to  know  the  world  by  sights 
To  find  if  books,  ot  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  foot  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew,) 
He  quits  hia  cell;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  bore 
And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then  with  the  risfaig  sun,  a  Journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 
The  mora  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ; 
But,  when  the  southern  sun  had  wanned  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  Mr; 
And  soft  in  gracefhl  ringlets  waved  his  hair; 
Then,  near  a|^;)roaching,  <  Father,  hail !'  he  cried, 
And  '  Hail,  my  son !'  the  reverend  sire  replied. 
Words  followed  words,  from  question  answer  flowed, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loath  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  Join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound. 
Thus  usefhl  Ivy  clasps  an  efan  around. 

We  shall  doee  this  brief  notice  of  PavneU  with  the  following  beautiful 
hymn: — 

HTMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. 


Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind  1 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind ! 
Heavenly  bora,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  ikvorites  of  the  sky 
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With  more  of  happfaMn  below, 
ThsD  yicton  in  %  triumph  know  I 
Whither,  0  whither  art  thoa  fled, 
To  lay  thj  meek,  oootented  head; 
What  happy  region  dost  thon  pleaee 
To  make  the  seat  of  cahna  and  eaae  1 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
Increasing  aTarloe  womld  And 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  plooglis  his  way, 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  Ioto  ;  and  then  peroelTes 
Thon  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  aasalls. 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales, 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  nm. 
And  seeks  (as  I  haTe  v»fnly  done) 
Amnsing  thought;  bat  learns  to  know 
Tliat  soUtnde  's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  hairiness  is  fbund 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground: 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high, 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 
And  doubts  at  last  for  knowledge  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear  i 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here, 
Is  once  again  with  Sden  blest, 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast. 

'T  was  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood. 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved  : 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  qoiet  place 
Oonftss'd  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke— Go  rule  thy  wiU, 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still. 
Enow  God— «nd  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow: 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  gnest^ 
And  111  be  there  to  crown  the  rest. 
Oh !  by  yonder  mos^y  seat, 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat, 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ. 
With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy: 
Baised  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone: 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight 
With  sH  the  colours  of  delight; 
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While  BilTor  waters  glide  along, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song; 
I'll  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string, 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day ; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrowed  light ; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain ; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 
Should  he  sung,  and  sung  by  me ; 
They  speak  their  maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Qo  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Tour  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  lifb  of  equal  bliss, 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 

William  Souxryillb,  the  author  of  The  ChasSj  belongs  to  the  poets  of 
this  period,  but  his  works  are  now  rarely  read  or  consulted.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Warwickshire,  and  was  bom  on  a  family  estate  called  Edston,  in  1682. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Westminster  school,  from  which  he  was 
sent  to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  there  was  afterwards  elected  to  a  fellowship. 
It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  places  of  his  education  Somervilie  exhibited 
any  uncommon  proofe  of  genius,  or  attainments  in  literature.  His  powers 
were  first  displayed  in  the  country,  where  he  became  distinguished,  both  as  a 
poet,  and  a  gentleman.  His  estate  yielded  him  an  income  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year ;  but  being  generous,  and  even  extravagant,  he  died  in 
distressed  circumstances,  in  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Wotton,  near  Henley- 
on-Arden. 

Somervilie  wrote  in  a  variety  of  strains,  but  in  none  with  elevation  suffi- 
dent  to  entitle  him  to  greater  praise  than  that  of  '  writing  veiy  well  for  a 
gentleman.'  '  In  his  verses  to  Addison,'  sap  Johnson, '  the  couplet  which 
mentions  CUo  is  written  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  praise  :  it  ex- 
hibits one  of  those  happy  strokes  that  are  seldom  attained.'  Addison,  it  is 
well  known,  signed  his  papers  in  the  Spectator,  with  the  letters  forming  the 
name  of  Clio.    The  couplet  alluded  to,  is  as  follows : — 

When  pantkig  vhtne  her  last  efforts  made 
You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

In  welcoming  Addison  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  where 
he  had  purchased  an  estate,  Somervilie  does  not  scruple  to  place  him,  as  a 
poet,  above  Shakspeare : — 

In  heaven  he  shigs ;  on  earth  your  muse  supplies 
The  important  loss,  and  heals  our  weeping  eyes; 
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ConecUy  great,  she  melts  each  flinty  heart 
With  equal  gemns,  but  superior  art 

Bidiculom  as  this  opinion  is,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Voltaire  and 
other  Frendi  critics  fell  into  the  same  error.  The  cold  marble  of '  Oato*  was 
prefened  by  them  to  the  living  and  breathmg  creations  of  the  *  myriad- 
minded'  magician. 

'  The  Chase,'  his  great  work,  Somerville  produced  in  mature  age,  *  when 
his  ear,'  in  the  language  of  Johnson, '  was  improved  to  the  approbation  of 
Uank  verse.'  To  this  poem  a  certain  degree  of  praise  must  be  awarded. 
It  18  allowed,  by  sportsmen,  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a  very  inteUigent  man- 
ner, and  to  create  all  the  interest  that  the  theme  is  capable  o£  The  author 
was,  however,  unfortunate  in  choosing  blank  verse  as  his  measure ;  for  every 
intelligent  reader  must  he  satisfied  that  rhyme  would  have  been  much  more 
appropriate  for  so  light  and  ury  a  subject  The  following  is  an  animated 
sketdi  of  a  morning  in  Autumn : — 

Hail,  gentle  Dawn!  mild,  blnshing  goddess,  hail  I 
Bejoioed  I  see  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  skies;  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way, 
And  orient  pearls  iVom  every  shrub  depend. 
Farewell,  Cleora;  here  deep  sunk  in  down,  • 

Slnmber  secure,  with  happy  dreams  amused, 
Till  giatefbl  streams  shall  tempt  thee  to  receive 
Thy  early  meal,  or  thy  officious  maids ; 
The  toflet  placed  shall  uige  thee  to  perform 
The  important  work.    Me  other  Joys  invite ; 
The  horn  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  awaked. 
Their  matins  chant,  nor  brook  thy  long  delay. 
Hy  courser  hears  their  voice ;  see  there  with  ears 
And  tan  erect,  neighing,  he  paws  the  ground ; 
Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  reddening  eyes, 
And  boils  in  every  vein.    As  captive  boys 
Cowed  by  the  ruling  rod  and  haughty  frowns 
Of  pedagogues  severe,  from  their  hard  tasks 
If  once  dismissed,  no  limits  can  contain 
The  tumult  raised  within  their  little  breasts, 
But  give  a  loose  to  all  their  frolic  play ; 
So  from  their  kennel  rush  the  Joyous  pack; 
A  thousand  wanton  gayeties  express 
Their  inward  ecstacy,  their  pleasing  sport 
Once  more  indulged,  and  liberty  restored. 
The  rising  sun  that  o'er  the  horizon  peeps, 
As  many  colours  from  their  glossy  skins 
Beaming  reflects,  as  paint  the  various  bow 
When  April  showers  descend.    I>el]ghtfra  scene ! 
Where  all  around  is  gay;  men,  horses,  dogs; 
And  in  each  smiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  universal  Joy. 
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The  friendship  of  AddisoD  shed  a  refleeted  light  (A  some  of  hia  oontem- 
poraries,  and  elevated  them,  in  their  own  day,  to  very  considerable  impor- 
tance. TickeU,  perhaps,  shared  these  advantages  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other. 

Thokas  Tickell  was  the  son  of  Reverend  Richard  I^ckell,  and  was  bom 
at  Bridekirk,  Cumberland,  in  1686.  In  1701,  he  became  a  member  of 
Queen's  Ck>llege,  OxfcH^;  and  in  1708,  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  and 
two  yeaza  after  chosen  to  a  fellowship,  to  reUdn  which,  as  he  did  not  enter 
into  holy  orders,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  crown.  When  Addi- 
son went  to  Ireland  as  secretary,  Tickell  accompanied  him,  and  was  there 
employed  in  public  business.  After  his  return  to  London  he  published  a 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  Homer's  *  Iliad,'  which  Addison,  and  TickeU's 
other  fiiends  pronounced  to  be  better  than  the  translation  of  Pope,  which 
iimnediately  followed.  This  circumstance  led  to  a  breach  of  fiiendship 
between  Addison  and  Pope,  which  was  never  afterwards  healed.  Addison 
continued  to  patronize  Tickell,  made  him  his  under  secretary  of  state,  and 
left  him  the  chaige  of  publishing  his  works.  In  1725,  Tickell  was  made 
secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  great  honor  and  trust, 
and  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bath,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  1740. 

As  a  poet,  Tickell  possessed  great  elegance,  and  tenderness,  but  he  was 
defident  in  variety  and  force.  His  Elegy  en  <Ae  death  cf  Addison  is  con- 
sideredy  by  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  funeral  poems  m 
the  language.  Steele,  however,  regarded  it  as  merely  *  prose  in  rhyme.' 
In  our  judgment  his  ballad  of  Colin  and  Lacy  is  worth  all  his  other  works 
together.  It  possesses  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  elder  lyrics,  without 
their  too  frequent  coarseness  and  abrupt  transitions.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure, therefore,  that  we  here  give  it  a  place : — 

COLIN  AND  LUCY. 

Of  Leinster,  famed  fbr  maidens  fair 

Bright  Lucy  was  the  giuce, 
Nor  ne'er  did  Lifly's  limpid  stream 

Reflect  so  sweet  a  fkce. 

TIU  luckless  love  and  pining  care* 

Impaired  ber  rosy  hoe, 
Her  eoral  Ups  and  damask  cheeks, 

And  eyes  of  glossy  bine. 

Oh !  have  yon  seen  a  lily  pale 

When  beating  rains  descend  1 
So  drooped  the  slow-consuming  maid, 

Her  liib  was  near  its  end. 

By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed  ye  easy  fair  1 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 

Te  peijnred  swains  I  beware. 
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Tbree  timM  all  in  tlM  dead  of  night 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring, 
And  shifekJng,  ai  her  wfaidoir  thrioa 

The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  lore-iom  naldeii  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound, 
And  thns  in  dying  words  bespcto 

The  Tiiigins,  weeping  round: 

'I  hear  a  voice  yon  can  not  hear, 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay; 

I  see  a  hand  yon  can  not  see, 
Which  beckons  me  away. 

By  a  iUse  heart  and  broken  tows 

In  early  youth  I  die. 
Was  I  to  blame  because  lus  bride 

Was  thrice  as  rich  as  1 7 

Ah  Colin!  give  not  her  thy  tows, 

Vows  due  to  me  alone; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid  I  receire  his  kiss, 

Nor  think  hun  all  thy  own. 

To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  know,  fond  mudl  and  know,  fUse  man! 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

Then  bear  my  eorse,  my  comrades!  bear, 
This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding  sheet' 

She  spoke ;  she  died.    Her  corpse  was  home 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet; 

He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 
She  in  her  winding  sheet 

Then  what  were  peijured  Colin*8  thoughts  1 
How  were  these  nuptials  kepti 

The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Ltkj  dead. 
And  an  the  Tillage  wept 

C<mftisioo,  shame,  remorse^  despair, 

At  once  his  boeom  swell; 
The  daaqw  of  death  bedewed  Ms  biow; 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  IblL 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah !  bride  no  more ! 

The  varying  crimson  fled, 
When  stretched  before  her  rival's  coipse 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grava 
Qonveyed  by  trembling  swains, 

One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  aod, 
Forarer  he  ; 
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Oft  at  thJfl  glare  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen; 
With  garlands  gay  and  tnie-loTe  knots 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

But,  swain  foresworn  1  whoe'er  thon  art, 

This  hallowed  spot  forbear; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadfUl  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 

From  the  '  Elegy'  we  extract  the  following  lines,  which  we  consider  the 
beBt  it  contains : — 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  Inxnryl  to  vulgar  minds  unknown, 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below; 
Proud  names !  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held, 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  excelled; 
Chieft  graced  with  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood. 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  ft^eedom  stood; 
Just  men  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given. 
And  sahits  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  noble  guest; 
Nor  e'er  was. to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region  to  the  just  assigned, 
What  new  employments  please  the  embodied  mindl 
A  winged  virtae  through  the  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaze  1 
I>oes  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell; 
Or,  mixed  with  wilder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hynms  of  love  not  ill  essayed  below  1 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  1 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind. 
Oh !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend. 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius!  lend. 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  channs, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  and  fbeble  heart; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtne  trod  before. 
Till  bliss  shall  johi,  nor  death  can  part  no  more. 

That  awfrd  form,  which,  so  the  Heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved,  and  still  deplored  by  me, 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fiiils  to  rise, 
Or  roused  by  Fancy,  meets  my  wakmg  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite. 
The  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  n^  sight; 
If  In  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there ; 
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If  penaiTe  to  the  ranJ  shades  I  roye. 

His  step  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove; 

'T  was  there  of  jnst  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 

Glear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serions  song ; 

There  patient  showed  ns  the  wise  coarse  to  steer, 

A  candid  censor,  and  a  fHend  serere ; 

There  tanght  ns  how  to  Uve,  and  (oh !  too  high 

The  price  for  knowledge)  tanght  ns  how  to  die. 

Thoa  hill  I  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Beared  by  bold  chieft  of  Warwick's  noble  race ; 
Why,  once  so  loYed,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears, 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears  1 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and  fkir, 
Thy  sloping  walks  and  unpolluted  air! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees, 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  cTening  breeze ! 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore. 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more ; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allayed. 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noonday  shade. 
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ALEXJOSDXn   rOP£— JOHN  GAT— SIB  SAMUEL   GARTH— SIB   BICHABD    BLACKMORE 
I  COVHTESS  OF  WIIICHELSIA — ^MATTHEW  GREEN — ALLAN  BAMBAT. 


CONTEBCPOBABY  with  the  poets  who  occupied  oiir  attention  during 
the  last  two  lectures,  and  united  in  friendship  and  in  &ine  with  Swift, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  was  Alexander  Pope — a  poet,  the  ease, 
fluency,  and  accuracy  <^  whose  numbers,  has  placed  hun  at  the  yery  head  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

Alexaitder  Popb  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  draper,  and  was  bom  in 
the  dtj  of  London,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1688.  Being,  from  his 
infinu^,  of  a  yery  deticate  frame,  he  was  taught  to  read  at  home,  by  a  maiden 
aunt,  and  he  learned  to  write  by  imitating  the  letters  of  the  httle  school 
manual  from  which  he  had  learned  them,  and  the  other  primary  works  that 
the  studies  of  his  childhood  placed  in  his  hands.  His  father,  having  acquired 
an  independent  fortune,  retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  as  he  be- 
longed to  the  Boman  Church,  the  future  poet  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
one  Tavemer,  the  family  priest,  by  whom  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  at  the  same  time.  From  Tavemer's  care, 
Pope  was  removed  to  a  Catholic  seminary  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  and 
Ihioioe  to  a  school  near  Hyde  Park  Comer ;  but  he  must  have  been  very 
unfortunate  in  his  teachers,  or  of  uncertain  temper ;  for  before  he  had  reached 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  quit  school  altogether,  retumed  to  his  Other's 
house,  and  resolved  to  educate  himsell 

But  we  are  not  to  infer  that  he  was  inattentive  to  his  studies;  for 
the  whole  of  his  early  life  was  that  of  a  severe  student.  He  was  a  poet  in 
his  duldhood ;  and  in  reference  to  this  circumstance  he  remarks — 

As  yet  a  child,  sod  all  unknown  to  fkme, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Pope  early  read  the  works  of  Spenser,  Waller,  and  Dryden,  but  he  great- 
ly preferred  those  of  the  latter ;  and  while  a  mere  boy  prevailed  upon  a 
friend  to  accompany  him  to  a  celeb^ted  coffee-house,  which  Dryden  was  in 
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the  habit  of  freqnentiiig,  that  he  might  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  an 
author  whom  he  so  enthusiastical]  j  admired.  His  first  serious  poetic  effi>rtB 
were  in  the  epic  and  the  dramatic  way ;  but  a  little  reflection  convinced  him 
that  these  productions  were  not  worth  preserving,  and  he  therefore  destroyed 
them.  In  1704,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  Pastorals 
and  his  ImitoHans  of  Chaucer,  These  performances  placed  him  before  his 
Mends  as  an  author,  and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  day.  The  '  Pastorals'  were  confined  to  private 
circulation  until  1709,  when  they  were  published  in  the  same  volume  with 
those  of  Philips. 

In  1711,  when  Pope  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  appeared 
his  JSssay  on  Criticismj  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  two  years 
earlier.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  piece  of  argumentative  poetry  in  the  ' 
English  language.  The  maturity  of  judgment  that  it  exhibits  is  truly  won- 
derful The  author's  style  was  now  thoroughly  formed.  His  versification 
was  based  upon  that  of  Dryden,  but  he  gave  to  the  heroic  couplet  a  peculiar 
grace  and  melody  as  will  at  once  be  perceived  from  the  following  passage : — 


Of  all  the  caufles  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  Judgment,  and  misgnide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rales, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-fkiling  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recmits  of  needAil  Pride  1 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  witli  wind 
Pride,  when  Wit  fkils,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  flUa  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 
If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away, 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know. 
Make  use  of  every  fi-iend — and  every  foe. 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ! 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 
There  shaUow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 
While  firom  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind ; 
But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 
So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last 
But^  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growmg  labours  of  the  lengthened  way; 
Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes. 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 
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The^Esaay  on  Griticism'  wad  soon  followed  by  the  JSape  of  the  Lock^ 

wludi  ift,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Johiiaoii,  ^  the  meet  aiij,  the  most  inge- 

monn,  and  the  meet  delightful,  of  all  Pope's  oompositioiis.'    The  circum- 

staooe  wbidi  elicited  the  poem  was  the  following : — ^Lord  Petre,  the  lover  of 

a  oekbrsbed  beauty,  Miss  Arabella  Fennor,  playfully  stole  a  lock  of  her  hair 

—an  afet  that  assumed  so  offenaiye  an  aspect  to  the  lady  and  her  friends  that 

it  caused  an  estrangement  between  the  families.    Pope's  design  in  writing 

his  poem  was  to  turn  the  whole  af^  into  a  jest,  *■  and  laugh  them  together 

again ;'  but  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  that  object,  yet,  by  the 

efibit,  he  added  greatly  to  his  own  reputation. 

The  machinery  of  the  poem,  founded  upon  the  Bosicrudan  theory,  that 
the  dements  are  inhaHted  by  sphits,  which  they  called  sylphs,  gnomes, 
nymphs,  and  salamanders,  was  added  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Garth  and 
some  other  of  his  friends.  Sylphs  had  been  previously  mentioned  as  invisible 
attendants  on  the  fair,  and  the  idea  is  shadowed  forth  in  Shakspeare's 
'Ariel,'  and  the  amusements  of  the  fsuries  in  the  'Midsunmier  Nights' 
Dream.'  But  Pope  has  blended  the  most  delicate  satire  with  the  most 
fively  &ncy,  and  produced  the  most  brilliant  mock-heroic-poem  ever  written. 
The  foUowing  descriptions  of  the  lady's  toilet,  and  of  Belinda  are  £Eur  sped- 
mens  of  the  work : — 

And  now,  unvalled,  the  toilet  stands  displayedi 
Each  Bilyer  vase  in  mystic  order  laid; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  poweis. 
A  heavenly  image  ia  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears ; 
The  inferior  priesteas,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Ummmbered  treasores  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  varioos  offerings  of  the  world  appear; 
From  each  she  nicely  calls  with  carioas  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  fix>m  yonder  box: 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Tranaform'd  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet<loax. 
Now  awfol  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace. 
And  caUs  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  fkce ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care. 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown, 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 
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DBSGaiPnON  OF  BELINDA. 

Not  with  moie  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain, 
The  fan  flnt  rises  o*er  the  purpled  main, 
Than  iasning  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs  and  well-dress*d  youths  around  her  shone, 
But  every  eye  was  ilxed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore^ 
Which  Jews  might  Idss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mhid  disclose. 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  onoe  oflfbnd& 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gaser  strilos, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Tet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  fkults,  if  belles  had  fkults  to  hide; 
If  to  her  share  some  fbmale  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  flioe  and  you  '11  foiget  them  alL 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  ntankind, 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  gracefhl  hung  behhid 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  Temple  of  Fame^  and  the  Megy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady^  were 
next  published;  and  in  1713,  appeared  his  Windsor  Forest,  which  was 
chiefly  written  as  early  as  1704.  The  latter  poem  was  evidently  founded 
<m  Denham's  '  Cooper's  Hill,'  but  it  iax  excels  the  original.  Pope  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  mere  descriptive  poet  He  made  the  picturesque 
subfiervient  to  views  of  historical  events,  or  to  sketches  of  life  and  morak. 
Most  of  the  ^  Windsor  Forest'  being  composed  in  his  earlier  years,  amid 
the  shades  of  those  noble  woods  which  he  selected  for  the  theme  of  his 
verse,  there  is,  in  this  poem,  a  greater  display  of  sympathy  with  external  ob- 
jects, than  in  any  of  his  other  works.  Tlie  lawns  and  glades  of  the  forest, 
the  russet  plains,  and  blue  hilk,  and  even  the  *■  purple  dyes  of  the  wild 
heath,'  had  deeply  impressed  his  young  imagination.  His  account  of  the 
dying  pheasant  is  a  finished  picture : — 

See !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings : 
Short  is  his  Joy,  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Oh !  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest  and  scarlet-drcled  eyes; 
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The  yiM  green  his  shlniDg  phimes  imfcld, 

His  painted  wfa^  and  breast  tbat  flames  with  gddl 

In  1713,  the  period  to  which  oar  remarks  have  now  brought  ns  down, 
Pope  oommenoed  the  translation  of  tlie  *'  Diad.'  At  first  the  gigantic  task 
wluch  lie  had  undertaken  oppressed  him  with  its  difficulty,  but  he  gradually 
became  more  fimuHar  with  the  language  and  imagery  of  the  original,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  able  to  write  fifty  lines  a  day.  PVom  this  translation 
he  realised  nearly  six  thousand  pounds;  but  his  &me  was  not  advailced  m 
an  equal  proportion  by  his  labors  as  a  taranslator.  The  facility  of  his 
xhymfi,  the  additional  fiiise  omamMitB  which  he  imparted  to  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  his  departure  from  the  nice  discrimination  of  character  and 
q>eech  which  prevails  m  Homer,  are  &ultB  now  universally  admitted. 
Gowper,  therefore,  justly  remarks,  that  the  fliad  and  Odyssey  in  Pope's 
hands  *  have  no  more  the  air  of  antiquity  than  if  he  had  himself  invented 
them.'  The  suooess  which  attended  the  Iliad  led  to  the  translation  of  the 
Odyssey ;  but  Pope  now  called  in  his  friends,  Broome  and  Fenton,  to  aid 
hinu  The  labor  was  so  arranged  that  the  assistants  performed  one  half  of 
file  task,  but  the  compensation  for  the  work  was  by  no  means  so  equally 
shared.  Fenton,  who  was  a  poor  country  tutor,  received  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  Broome,  five  hundred;  while  Pope  obtained  from  his  contract 
nearly  three  thousand. 

Pope's  Homeric  labors  lasted  twelve  years ;  and  such  was  &e  improvement 
which  his  pecuniary  resources  derived  from  them,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
remove  fix>m  the  shades  of  Windsor  Forest  to  a  situation  nearer  the 
metropolis.  He  purchased  the  lease  of  a  house  and  grounds  at  Twickenham, 
to  which  he  removed,  with  his  &ther  and  mother,  and  where  he  continued  to 
reade  during  the  remainder  of  his  life*  This  classic  spot  which  Pope  de* 
lighted  to  improve,  and  where  he  was  visited  by  ministers  of  state,  by  wits, 
by  poets,  and  by  beauties,  now  bears  few  marks  of  its  former  elegance  and 
tarte. 

In  1716,  while  Pope  was  engaged  in  his  translation  of  the  Biad,  he  wrote, 
during  a  visit  to  Oxford,  the  Epistle  (tf  Eloisa  to  Abelard — a  production 
which  is  the  most  highly  poetical  and  passionate  of  all  his  works.  The 
deficacy  of  the  poet,  in  vailing  over  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  ardor  of  Eloisa's  passion,  the  beauty  of  his 
imagery  and  descriptions,  the  exquisite  melody  of  his  versification,  rising 
and  falling  like  the  tones  of  an  Eolian  harp,  as  he  successively  portrays  the 
tumults  of  guilty  love,  the  deepest  penitence,  and  the  highest  devotional 
nature,  have  scarcely  ever  been  equalled.  What  could  be  sweeter  than  the 
following  hues  9 — 

In  these  deep  solitades  and  awfU  cells, 
IHiere  heavenly-pensiye  contemplation  dweQs, 
And  ever-moaing  melancholy  reigns, 
What  means  this  tnmnlt  in  a  vestal's  veins'? 
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Why  rove  my  thonglitB  beyond  this  last  retreat? 
Why  ftelB  my  heart  its  loDg-forgotten  heati 
Yet^  yet  I  love—From  Abelard  it  came, 
And  Eloisa  yet  most  kiss  the  name. 

Dear,  flital  name !  rest  ever  nnrerealed, 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed: 
Hide  it^  my  heart,  within  that  dose  disguise, 
Where,  mix'd  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies: 
0,  write  it  not^  my  hand—the  name  appears 
Already  written— wash  it  oat  my  tears  t 
In  vain  lost  Eloisa  weeps  and  prays, 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls!  whose  darksome  round  contams 
Repentant  sighs,  and  yohmtary  pains : 
Ye  ragged  rocks,  which  holy  knees  have  worn ! 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thom ! 
Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep ! 
And  pit3ring  saints,  whose  statnes  learn  to  weep  I 
Thoagh  cold  like  yoa,  onmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part, 
Still  rebel  natare  holds  oat  half  my  heart; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stabbom  pnlse  restrain, 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  hi  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose, 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 
Oh,  name  forever  sad,  forever  dear ; 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tear  I 
I  tremble,  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find, 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow, 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  woe : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom! 
There  stem  religion  qnenched  the  unwilling  flame, 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fkme. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Grieft  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine! 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  power  away; 
And  iB  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  theyl 
Tears  sUll  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare; 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer : 
No  happier  task  these  fiwled  eyes  pursae; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

If  less  genial  tastes,  and  a  love  of  satire  withdrew  Pope  fifom  those 
fountain-springs  of  the  Muse,  it  was  evidently  from  no  want  of  power  in  the 
poet  to  disphij  the  richest  hues  of  imagination,  or  the  finest  nnpulses  of  the 
human  heart 

In  1733,  he  pubhshed  his  Essay  on  Man^  the  subject  having  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  ^Essay*  was  intended  as  part  of 
a  system  of  ethics  in  verse,  which  the  poet  had  projected :  it  ib  now  read,  not 
for  its  philosophy,  but  for  its  poetiy.    Ite  metaphysical  distinctioDB  are  neg- 
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kcted  for  those  splendid  passages  and  striking  incidents  which  irradiate  the 
vhole  poem.  In  lines  like  the  following,  he  speaks  with  a  mingled  sweet- 
iMBB  and  dignity,  superior  even  to  his  great  master  Diyden : — 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast: 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined,  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  lif^  to  come. 

Lo !  tbe  poor  Indian,  wbose  nntatored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul,  proud  science  never  tangbt  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  on  milky  way ; 
Tet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given 
Behind  the  cloud-topped  hill  a  humbler  heaven; 
Some  safbr  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
Nor  fiends  torment,  nor  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  fikithAil  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

The  poetic  labors  of  Pope  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  con- 
fined chiefly  to  satire.  In  1727,  he  had  published,  in  conjunction  with  Swift, 
three  volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse,  which  drew  down,  upon 
the  authors,  a  torrent  of  invectives  and  lampoons,  and  which  eventually  led 
to  the  production  of  Pope's  Dunciad,  This  elaborate  satire  displays  the 
fertile  invention  of  the  poet,  the  variety  of  his  illustration,  and  the  force  and 
haHity  of  his  diction ;  but  the  work  is  now  read  with  a  feeling  more  allied 
to  pity  than  to  admiration — ^pity  that  one  so  highly  gifted  should  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  descend  to  thmgs  so  mean,  and  to  devote  the  close  of  a 
great  literary  life  to  the  infliction  of  unnecessaiy  pain  on  every  humble  as- 
pirant in  the  world  of  letters.  ^I  have  often  wondered,'  says  Cowper,  'that 
the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  '  Dunciad'  should  have  written  these  lines : — 


That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 


Alas  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  others  was  the  measure  of  the 
mercy  he  received.' 

Pope's  satire  is  very  diflerent  from  that  of  Dryden.  It  is  neither  so  keen 
nor  so  bright  Whom  he  attacks,  he  butchers ;  whom  he  cuts,  he  mangles. 
He  shows  us  not  the  lifeless  corpse  of  his  victim,  but  the  writhings  and  the 
tortured  limbs.  For  the  object  of  Dryden's  satire  we  never  feel  any  thing 
like  sympathy.  Bk  fiat  seems  the  fiat  of  unerring  justice,  which  it  would 
be  almost  impiety  to  dispute.  Pope  exhibits  more  of  the  accuser  than  of 
the  judge.    Petty  mterests  and  personal  malice,  instead  of  love  of  justice, 

VOL.  n. — ^D. 
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and  hatred  of  vice,  appear  to  be  the  powers  which  nerve  his  arm.  The 
\'ictim  is  sure  to  fall  beneath  his  blow,  but  the  deed,  however  righteous, 
inspires  us  with  no  regard  for  the  executioner. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  very  justly  remarked  that  Pope  must  have  suffered 
more  from  these  wretched  contentions  than  his  antagonists.  It  is  well-known 
that  his  temper  was  ultimately  much  changed  for  the  worse.  Misfortunes  were 
also  now  gathering  round  him.  Swift,  his  dearest  friend,  was  fast  ver^ng 
on  insanity,  and  was  lost  to  the  world.  Atterbury  and  Gay  died  in  1732 ; 
and  soon  after  his  venerable  mother,  whose  declining  years  he  had  watched 
with  such  affectionate  solicitude,  also  expired.  To  this  accumulation  of  sor- 
rows we  may  add  an  important  poUtical  event.  The  anticipated  approach 
of  the  Pretender  induced  the  government  to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting 
every  Roman  Catholic  from  appearing  within  ten  miles  of  London.  Pope 
complied  with  the  proclamation  ;  and  he  was  soon  afterward  too  ill  to  be  in 
town.  This  ^  additional  proclamation  from  the  Sghest  of  all  Powers,'  as 
he  termed  his  sickness,  he  submitted  to  without  murmuring.  A  constant 
state  of  excitement,  added  to  a  life  of  ceaseless  study  and  contemplation, 
operating  on  a  frame  naturally  delicate,  and  even  deformed  from  birth,  had 
completely  exhausted  the  sinking  poet's  powers.  He  complained  of  want  of 
ability  to  think ;  yet  a  short  time  befi>re  his  death  he  said, '  I  am  so  certain 
of  the  soul's  being  immortal,  that  I  seem  to  feel  it  within  me  as  it  were  by 
intuition.'  Another  of  his  dying  remarks  was, '  There  is  nothing  that  is 
meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship ;  and,  indeed,  friendship  itself  is  only 
a  part  of  virtue.'  Pope  died  at  Twickenham,  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1744, 
having  just  passed  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  poet,  it  would  be  improper  to  reuok  Pope  with  those  great  masters 
of  the  lyre — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  He  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Dryden,  and  was  more  the  poet  of  artificial  life  and  manners,  than 
the  poet  of  nature.  In  comparing  his  versification  with  that  of  his  great 
master,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  the  preference  belongs.  In  ease 
and  sweetness.  Pope  has  the  advantage ;  but  in  majesty  and  power,  Dryden 
left  our  versification  at  a  point  from  which  it  has  since  rather  receded 
than  advanced.  Pope,  it  is  true,  levelled  and  polished  it;  but  he  lev- 
elled the  rocks  that  impelled,  as  well  as  the  stones  that  impeded  its  majestic 
current,  and  he  polished  away  much  of  its  grandeur,  as  well  as  of  its  rough- 
ness. Pope,  however,  had  a  finer  &ncy  than  Dryden,  and  we  are  almost  in- 
clined to  say,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  he  possessed  more 
genius.  We  know  of  nothing  so  original  and  imaginative  in  the  whole 
range  of  Dryden's  poetry  as  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock ;'  no  descriptions  of  na- 
ture that  can  compare  with  those  in  the  *  Windsor  Forest ;'  and  nothing  so 
tender  and  feeling  as  many  parts  of  the  'Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,' 
and  the  *  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard.'  With  that  *  Elegy,'  and  the  Mes- 
siahy  we  shall  close  om*  remarks  upon  this  interesting  author : — 
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ELEGT  ON  AN  UNFOBTUNATE  LADY. 

What  blck'ning  ghost^  along  the  moonlight  shade, 
InTites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  1 
'Tis  she  l—bnt  why  that  bleedipg  bosom  gored  ? 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword  7 
0  erer  beauteous,  ever  friendly !  tell, 
Is  it  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  1 
To  bear  too  tender  or  too  firm  a  heart, 
To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Soman's  part  1 
1b  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 
For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  1 

Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers  !  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  1 
Ambition  first  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes; 
The  glorious  fkult  of  angels  and  of  Gods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  fiows, 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glows. 
Most  sools,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  onoe  an  age, 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage: 
Dim  lights  of  lifb,  that  bum  a  length  of  years, 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  lazy  state  they  keep, 
And  close  confined  to  their  own  palace  sleep. 

From  these,  perhaps,  (ere  nature 'bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
As  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  ttom  their  kindred  dregs  below ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place, 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  fklse  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good, 
Thou  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood ! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath, 
These  cheeks  now  Aiding  at  the  blast  of  death ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  which  warmed  the  world  before, 
And  those  love-darUng  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  etenial  justice  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fltU : 
On  aU  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits; 
And  frequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates  : 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and,  pointing,  say 
(While  the  long  frmerals  blacken  all  the  way), 
Lo !  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  fbries  steeled' ' 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  nnUunented  pass  the  proud  away. 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  to  glow 
For  other's  good,  or  melt  at  other's  woe. 

What  can  atone  (0  ever  iz\jured  shade !) 
Thy  ikte  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  'i 
No  friend's  ccmiplaint,  no  kind  domestic  teair 
Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghost,  or  graced  thy  moumfril  bier: 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  dosed. 
By  foreigD  bands  tl^  decent  limbs  con^KMed, 
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By  foreign  handi  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
By  Btrangers  honoured,  and  by  atrangers  mourned! 
What  though  no  fHends  in  sable  weeds  f ppear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  showl 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  fkce  1 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttered  o*er  thy  tomb  % 
Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
Ther«  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow ; 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

So  peacefVil  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fluue. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee ; 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be  I 

Poets  themselves  must  ftll,  like  those  they  sung, 
Beaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Even  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  mournful  lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  from  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part. 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  from  his  heart; 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  moret 

THE  MESSUH. 

Te  nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song : 
To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus,  and  the  Aooian  maids. 
Delight  no  more— 0  thou  my  voice  inspire, 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  haUowed  lips  with  firo! 
Rapt  into  Aiture  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Viigin  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son! 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise. 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  Alls  the  skies : 
The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move, 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour, 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower. 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
AU  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shall  fiul; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  Innocence  flrom  heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  yeais,  and  rise  the  expected  mom ! 
Oh  spring  to  Ught^  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom! 
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See,  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring ! 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance ! 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  I 
See  spicy  clouds  ttom  lowly  Sharon  rise, 
And  Carmers  flowery  top  perftune  the  skies ! 
Hark !  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way  1  a  God,  a  Qod  appears ! 
A  God,  a  God !  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo !  earth  receives  him  flrom  the  bending  skies ; 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  ye  valleys  rise ; 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars  homage  pay  ; 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks :  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 
The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold : 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf:  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 
He  ttom  thick  films  shaQ  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day: 
'Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  ear: 
The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wild  world  shall  hear; 
From  every  fkce  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound, 
^       And  hell's  grim  tyrant  ibel  the  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs. 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms. 
Feeds  from  his  hand  or  in  his  bosom  warms ; 
Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised  flither  of  the  friture  age. 
No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateftd  eyes ; 
Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more : 
But  useless  lances,  into  scythes  shall  bend, 
And  the  broad  fUchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 
Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  Joyfril  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 
Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 
And  the  same  hand  that  sowed,  shall  reap  the  field. 
The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 
Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 
And  starts  amidst  the  thusty  wilds  to  hear 
New  fkUs  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear.  . 
On  rifled  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 
Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thorn 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 
To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  pahns  succeed, 
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And  odorous  myrUe  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  Uunbfl  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdaiit  mead, 

And  boys  in  flowery  hands  the  tiger  lead : 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet) 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrhn's  fleet. 

The  smiling  in&nt  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake  ^ 

Pleased  the  green  Instre  of  the  scales  smrey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongae  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 

Exalt  thy  toweiy:  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  I 

See  future  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unboni» 

In  crowding  ranks  on  eveiy  side  arise, 

Demanding  lifb,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  hi  thy  temple  bend! 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  with  prostrate  kings, 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean  springs. 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow, 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophur's  mountams  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 

And  break  upon  thee  hi  a  flood  of  day! 

No  more  the  rismg  sun  shall  glkl  the  mora, 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  aoid  unclouded  blaze 

O'erflows  thy  courts:  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Revealed;  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away; 

But  fixed  his  w(Hrd,  his  saving  power  remains ; 

Thy  reahn  forever  lasts,  thy  own  Measiah  reigns  I 

John  Gat  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  and  coDstant  aaaociates 
of  Swift  and  Pope,  and  was  the  most  arUess  and  best  beloved  of  all  their 
circle  of  wits  and  poets.  He  was  descended  from  the  ancient  fiunily  of  the 
Le  Gays  of  Oxford,  and  was  bom  at  Barnstable,  Devonshire,  in  1688.  A 
number  of  the  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  at  the  free  school  of  his  native 
town,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Westminster  scholar,  by  whom  his  mind  was 
imbued  with  a  just  taste  for  classical  learning;  but  his  fether  being  in  re- 
duced drcumstances,  the  future  poet  was  apprenticed  to  a  silk  mercer,  in 
London.  This  step  was  taken  without  consulting  his  taste  or  temper.  The 
shop  soon  became  his  aversion;  he  was  seldom  seen  m  it;  andinafewyeare 
his  master,  upon  the  oflfer  of  a  small  consideration,  willingly  released  him 
from  the  terms  of  his  indentures,  and  left  him  to  follow  his  own  indinationu 
Poetry,  for  which  he  had  already  shown  some  talent,  now  became  his  de- 
light; and  he  resolved  that  his  muse  should  no  l<Higer  be  neglected.  He 
was  fortunately  introduced  to  Dean  Swift  and  Pope,  both  of  whom  were 
struck  with  the  open  smoerity  and  undisguised  simplicity  of  bis  mannere,  and 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper. 
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In  1711,  Gay  first  appeared  as  an  author,  in  the  publication  of  his  Rural 
Sports,  a  desGriptive  poem,  dedicated  to  Pope.  In  this  early  poem  he  thus 
indicates  bis  happiness  at  being  emancipated  from  the  drudgery  of  a 
shop: — 

But  I,  who  ne'er  was  blessed  by  Fortone's  hand, 
Nor  brightened  ploughshares  in  paternal  land; 
Long  in  the  noisy  town  have  been  immnred, 
Respired  its  smoke,  sod  all  its  cares  endured. 
Fatigaed  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  chose, 
And  soothed  my  harassed  mind  with  sweet  repose, 
Where  fields,  and  shades,  and  the  reflreshing  cUme 
Inspire  the  sylyan  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme. 

In  the  foUowing  year  Gay  obtained  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth,  and  was  warmly  congratulated  by  Pope  on  his 
good  fortune.  He  soon  after  published  his  Shepherd's  Week  in  Six  Pasto- 
rals, This  work  was  designed  to  ridicule  the  pastorals  of  Ambrose  Philips ; 
but  it  was  found  to  contain  so  much  genuine  comic  humor,  and  so  many 
entertaining  pictures  of  country  hfe,  that  it  became  popuhir,  not  as  a  satire, 
but  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  as  affording  ^  a  prospect  of  his  own 
oountiy.'  The  '  Shepherd's  Week'  was  ahnost  immediately  followed  by 
TriviOy  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,  and  The  Fan,  a  poem 
in  three  books.  The  former  of  these  productions  is  in  the  mock-heroic 
style,  and  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  and  impediments  to  be,  at 
that  time,  encountered  in  traversing  the  narrow,  crowded,  ill-lighted,  and 
vioe-inlested  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.  His  paintings  of  city  life  are 
in  the  Flemish  style,  low  and  fiuniliar,  but  correctly  and  forcibly  drawn. 
The  following  sketch  of  the  frequenters  of  book-stalls  m  the  streets,  may  still 
be  verified : — 

Volumes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  scienoe  lures  the  leaned  eye ; 
The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiastB  groan. 
And  deep  divines,  to  modem  shops  unknown ; 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  the  spring. 
Walkers  at  leisure  learning's  flowers  may  spoil. 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil; 
Kay  morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tattered  page, 
A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  Statgyra's  sage : 
Here  sauntering  ^prentices  o'er  Otway  weep. 
O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  D'tTrfby  sleep; 
Pleased  sempstresses  the  Lock's  ikmed  Bape  unfold ; 
And  Squirts^  read  Garth  till  aposems  grow  cold. 

In  1713,  he  produced  a  comedy  entitled  The  Wife  of  Bath  ;  but  it 
proved  uusuccessfuL    Lord  Clarendon  having  been  about  this  time  ap- 

>  8(iuirt  is  the  name  of  an  apothecary's  boy  in  6hurth's  *■  Dispensary.' 
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pointed  envoy-eztraoidinary  to  the  oourt  of  Hanorer,  Q«y  relinquiahed 
his  connection  with  the  Monmouth  fsunily,  and  accompanied  him  thither  as 
his  secretary.  This  situation  was  obtained  for  him  through  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  his  Mends ;  but  the  death  of  the  queen,  which  happened  soon  after, 
closed  the  embassy,  and  Qay,  in  1714,  returned  to  England.  Ambitious 
of  court  &Yor,  he  now  wrote  a  poem  on  the  princess,  which  was  so  well  re- 
ceived by  the  royal  fisimily  that  when  he  brought  out  his  £uroe,  WTiat  D^ye 
Call  It,  they  publicly  patronized  it  This  piece  was  eminently  successful, 
and  the  author  was  stimulated  to  another  dramatic  attempt  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, entitled  Three  Hours  After  Marriage,  Some  personal  satire  and  in- 
decent dialogues  in  this  play,  at  once  sealed  its  fisite ;  and  Gay,  bdng  afraid 
that  Pope  and  Arburthnot  would  be  injured  from  their  supposed  connection 
with  it,  magnanimously  took  '  all  the  shame  to  himself.'  The  fiulure  of  this 
play  so  deeply  affected  him  that  he  remained  oppressed  and  dejected  for 
some  years ;  but  in  1720,  he  published  his  poems  by  subscription,  and 
cleared,  by  the  publication,  a  thousand  pounds.  He  now  embarked  exten- 
sively in  the  South  Sea  stock  speculation,  and  soon  lost,  by  that  &tal  delu- 
sion, his  entire  property,  which  amounted  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  poimds. 
This  serious  calamity  only  prompted  to  farther  hterary  exertions.  In  1724, 
he  brought  out  another  drama  called  The  Captives^  the  success  of  which  was 
very  moderate ;  and  in  two  years  after  he  produced  a  volume  of  &bles,  de- 
signed for  the  special  improvement  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  acces- 
sion of  the  prince  and  princess  to  the  throne  promised  weU  for  the  fortunes 
of  Gay ;  but  the  only  situation  offered  him  was  that  of  gentleman  usher  to 
one  of  the  young  princesses ;  and  considering  this  an  insult,  he  at  once  re- 
jected it 

In  1726,  Swift,  while  on  a  visit  to  London,  suggested  to  Gay  the  idea  of  a 
Newgate  pastoral,  in  which  the  characters  should  be  thieves  and  highway- 
men, and  the  Beggar"* e  Opera  was  the  result  The  variety  and  spirit  of  the 
piece,  and  the  intermixture  of  song  and  sentiment  with  vice  and  roguery, 
still  render  the  ^Beggar's  Opera,'  a&vorite  with  the  public;  but  as  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  making  highwaymen  agreeable,  and  even  attractive, 
the  w^ork  can  not  be  conmiended  for  its  moral  tendency.  The  opera  had  a  run 
of  sixty-three  nights,  and  became  the  rage  of  both  town  and  country.  Its 
success  had  also  the  effect  of  giving  rise  to  the  English  opera,  a  species  of 
light  comedy  continued  by  songs  and  music,  which  for  a  time  supplanted  the 
Italian  opera,  with  all  its  exotic  and  elaborate  graces.  Gay  wrote  a  sequel 
to  the  ^  Beggar's  Opera,'  under  the  title  of  Polly  ;  but  as  it  was  supposed 
to  contain  sarcasms  on  the  court,  the  lord  chamberLiin  prohibited  its  repre- 
sentation. The  poet,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  pubtication ;  and  such  was 
theactivityofhisfriends,andtheeffectof  party  spirit,  that  while  he  realized 
from  the  ^  Beggar's  Opera'  only  four  hundred  pounds,  *  Polly'  produced  a 
clear  profit  of  nearly  twelve  hundred.  Gay  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
with  his  kind  friends  and  patrons,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensbury, 
and  died  at  their  residence,  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  on  the  fourth  of  De- 
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comber,  1732.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  chaste  monu- 
ment still  points  out  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose. 

The  works  of  Gay  have  not  retained  the  popularity  that  they  once  pes- 
flened.  He  has  all  the  licentiousness  of  Prior,  without  his  elegance.  His 
bUtAes  are  still,  however,  the  best  we  possess ;  and  though  they  have  not  the 
nationality,  or  ridi  humor  and  archness  of  those  of  La  Fontaine,  stiU  the 
snlijectB  c^  them  are  light  and  pleasing,  and  the  yersification,  smooth  and 
oorroct.  In  the  (hurt  of  Death  he  aims  at  a  higher  order  of  poetry  than 
in  his  &bles  generally,  and  marshals  his  ^  diseases  dire'  with  a  strong  and 
gloomy  power.  Black-Eyed  Susan^  and  the  ballad  b^inning  *  Twas  when 
tiie  seas  were  roaring,' are  full  of  characteristic  tenderness  and  lyrical  melody. 

THE  COURT  OF  DEATH. 

Death,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state, 

In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sate : 

The  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train ! 

Crowd  the  yast  court.    With  hollow  tone, 

A  yoice  thus  thundered  fh>m  the  throne : 

'  This  night  onr  minister  we  name, 
Let  eyery  seryant  speak  his  claim ; 
Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand.' 
All,  at  the  word  stretched  forth  thehr  hand. 

Feyer,  with  burning  heat  possessed, 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed: 

<  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal, 
Let  those  express  my  ferrent  seal ; 
On  eyery  slight  occasion  near, 
With  yiolence  I  perseyere.' 

Next  Qout  appears  with  limphig  pace, 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies, 
And  eyery  Joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Btill  working  when  he  seems  supprest, 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 

A  haggard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due : 

<  'Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  Joy, 
And  in  the  shape  of  loye  destroy. 

My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  fiice, 
Proye  my  pretension  to  the  place.' 

Stone  urged  his  oyergrowing  force; 
And  next,  Consumption's  meagre  corse, 
With  feeble  yoice  that  scarce  was  heard. 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferred : 

'Let  none  olject  my  lingering  way; 
I  gain,  like  Fabius,  by  delay : 
Fatigue  and  weaken  eyery  foe 
By  long  attack,  secure  though  slow.' 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power, 
Who  thmned  a  nation  in  an  hour. 
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All  ipoke  their  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand. 
Now  expectation  hushed  the  huid, 
When  thus  the  monarch  from  the  throne: 

*  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speak  his  right ! 
None  here!  hat  fees  their  toils  reqnite. 
Let  then  Xntemperanoe  take  the  wand. 
Who  flUs  with  gold  their  aealous  hand. 
You,  Fever,  Gont,  and  all  the  rest 
(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest), 
Forego  year  claim.    No  more  pretend ; 
Intemperance  is  esteemed  a  Friend; 
He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  Joys, 
And  as  a  conrted  gaest  destroys. 
The  chaige  on  him  must  Justly  lUl, 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  all.' 


BLAGK-ETED  SUSAN. 

All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  was  moored, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  hlack-eyed  Susan  came  ahoard, 

Oh!  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true, 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew  1 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Bocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fh>, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard 

He  sighed, and  cast  his  eyes  below: 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  sweet  the  lark  high  poised  in  the  air. 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear), 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet 

0 !  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  fkUing  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  agaia 
Change  as  ye  list^  ye  winds!  my  heart  shall  be 
The  fidthfttl  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landsmen  say. 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mmd; 

They  11  tell  thee,  sailors  when  away. 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find: 

Tes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 

For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 


If  to  fkir  India's  coast  we  sail. 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright. 
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Thy  breath  is  AiHc's  spky  gale, 

Thy  akin  is  iyoiy  ao  white. 
Thua  every  beanteona  object  that  I  view, 
Wakes  in  my  sonl  some  chann  of  loyely  Bne. 

Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  anna, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  monm; 
Thongh  cannons  xoar,  yet,  safe  from  hanns, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  retnm.  « 

Love  tarns  aside  the  baUs  that  romid  me  fly, 
Lest  predooa  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye. 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadfUi  word, 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread ; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard ; 

They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hmig  his  head. 
Her  lessening  boat  onwiUing  rows  to  land, 
Adieu  I  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

A  BALLAD. 

'T  was  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistfrd  look; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willows, 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over, 

And  nine  long  tedious  days; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover, 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seasi 
Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean, 

And  let  my  lover  rest: 
Ah !  what  's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breasti 

The  merchant  robbed  of  pleasure, 

Sees  tempest  in  despau: ; 
But  what 's  the  loss  of  treasure. 

To  losing  of  my  dear  1 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on, 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow, 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden, 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain; 
Why  then,  beneath  the  water, 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain  1 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover, 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep. 
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All  melancholy  lying, 

Thns  wailed  she  f6r  her  dear ; 
Bepaid  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear. 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  stoopuig 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied, 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping, 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  died. 

Of  the  poetical  writeis  of  this  period  we  have  still  to  notice,  though  we 
^haU  be  compelled  to  do  so  with  great  brevity,  Garth,  Blac^more,  Green, 
the  Oountefis  of  Winchelsea,  and  the  distinguished  Scottish  poet,  Allan 
Bamsay. 

Samubl  Garth  was  of  a  good  fiunily,  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  period  of  his 
birth  has  not  been  preserved.  From  some  school  in  his  native  county  he 
was  sent  to  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
1691,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  immediately 
after  removed  to  London,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  medical  college  of 
that  city,  and  soon  became  so  distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers  and 
other  accomplishments,  as  to  obtain  a  very  extensive  practice.  He  was  a 
kind  and  benevolent  man,  as  well  as  a  great  admirer  of  his  own  profession ; 
and  in  1696,  he  published  The  Di^pensary^  a  poem,  to  aid  the  ooll^  of 
physicians  in  a  contest  in  which  they  were  then  engaged  with  the  apothe- 
caries. *  The  latter  had  ventured  to  prescribe  as  well  as  compound  medicines ; 
and  the  physidans,  to  surpass  them  in  popularity,  advertised  that  they  would 
give  advice  gratis  to  the  poor,  and  established  a  dispensary  of  their  own  for 
the  sale  of  cheap  medicines.' 

Though  a  devoted  whig.  Garth  was  the  benevolent  patron  of  merit  wherever 
found.  He  early  fostered  the  genius  of  Pope,  and  when  Dryden  died, 
delivered  a  Latin  funeral  oration  over  his  remains.  With  Addison,  he  was, 
politically  and  personally,  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  When,  in  1 7 1 3, 
*  Cato'  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  he,  at  the  author^s  solicitation,  wrote  the 
epilogue,  which  doses  with  the  following  fine  lines : — 

Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear, 
When  words  were  arUess,  and  the  thoughts  sincere ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvied  things, 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  fbel  transport  in  his  chains; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  langaage  tell, 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  dimb, 
And  beauty  fbar  no  enemy  but  time ; 
The  fUr  shall  listen  to  desert  alone, 
And  eveiy  Lucia  find  a  Gate's  son. 
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On  the  aooeBaon  of  the  Hotue  of  Hanorer,  Dr.  QaiQi  was  knighted  by 
Gooige  the  Yost,  but  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoj  this  honor,  as  his  death 
oocnired  soon  after,  January  the  eighteenth,  1718. 

The  *  Dispensary,'  Sir  Samuel  Garth's  principal  poem,  is  a  mock-heroic, 
in  six  cantos.  Some  of  the  leading  apothecaries  of  the  day  are  happily 
ridiculed;  but  the  interest  of  the  satire  has  passed  away,  and  the  work  did 
not  contain  enough  of  the  life  of  poetiy  to  preserve  it  from  oblivion.  The 
foDowing  address,  from  a  keen  i^thecary,  is  a  fiiir  specimen  of  the  style  and 
venification  of  the  poem : — 

Could'rt  thou  propose  that  we,  the  friends  of  fktes, 

Who  fill  churchyards,  and  who  unpeople  states, 

Who  baffle  nature,  and  dispose  of  lives, 

Whilst  Bussel,  as  we  please,  or  starves  or  thrives. 

Should  e*er  submit  to  their  despotic  will, 

Who  out  of  consultation  scarce  can  skill  1 

The  towering^  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  to  vales, 

And  leeches,  in  our  glasses,  swell  to  whales; 

Or  Norwich  trade  in  instruments  of  steel, 

And  Birmingham  in  stufib  and  druggets  deal! 

ABeys  at  Wappiog  fttmish  us  new  modes, 

And  Monmouth  Street,  Versailles,  with  riding-hoods; 

The  sick  to  the  Hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repair, 

And  change  the  Gravel-pits  for  Kentish  air, 

Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend ; 

Tis  next  to  conquer  bravely  to  defend. 

Tis  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  appears; 

The  ill  we  feel  is  only  in  our  fears. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempest  roar: 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 
The  wise  through  thought  the  insults  of  death  defy ; 
The  fools  through  blessed  insensibility. 
'Tis  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave; 
Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  brave. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  free; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  offers  liberty. 

RiCHABD  Blackmorb  was  the  sou  of  an  attorney,  and  was  bom  at  Cor- 
sham  in  Wiltshire,  but  in  what  year  is  unknown.  Having  been,  for  some 
time  instructed  at  a  country  school,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to 
Westminster,  and  thence  entered  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
till  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  afterward  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  was  msJe  a  doctor  of  medicme  at  the  university  of  Padua.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  oountiy  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  soon  rose  to  eminence  as  a  physician.  He  was  knighted  by  Ejng 
WiDiam,  and  made  censor  of  the  medical  college  of  London. 

In  1696,  Sir  Richard  published  an  epic  poem  entitled  Prince  Arthur^ 
which  he  says  he  wrote  '  amidst  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in  coffee- 
houses, or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets,'  and  which*  Dryden  charged 
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him  \ritlx  writing  '  to  the  rumbling  of  his  charioi-wheeh.'  Bladkmore  after- 
ward wrote  a  number  of  other  epic  poems,  all  of  which  hare  sunk  into 
oblivion  except  one  on  the  CreaUon,  which  Johnson  saySy  '  wants  neither 
harmony  c{  numbers,  accuracy  of  thought^  nor  ekganoe  of  diction.'  Addison 
admired  lius  poet's  irreproachable  private  character,  and  extended  his  par- 
ticular friendship  to  him.  Blackmore  died  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1729. 
The  design  of  the  '  Creation,'  by  far  his  best  performance,  was  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  Divine  Eternal  Mind.  The  author  redtes  the  proof 
of  a  Deity  from  natural  and  physical  phenomena,  and  afterward  reviews 
the  systems  of  the  Epicureans  and  the  Fatalists ;  concluding  with  a  hymn 
to  the  Creator  of  the  world.  The  piety  of  Blackmore  is  everywhere  appar- 
ent in  his  writings ;  but  the  genius  of  poetry  too  often  evaporates  amid  his 
common-phice  iUustrations  and  prosing  declamation.  The  following  passage, 
addressed  to  the  disciples  of  Lucretitts,  exhibits  this  author's  style  under  its 
most  &vorable  aspect : — 

Ton  ask  us  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds; 

Why  its  spontaneous  birth  are  thorns  and  weeds ; 

Why  for  the  hardest  it  the  harrow  needs  1 

The  Author  mi^t  a  nobler  world  have  made, 

In  brighter  dress  the  hills  and  vales  arrayed. 

And  all  its  ftce  in  floweiy  scenes  displayed: 

The  glebe  untiUed  might  plenteous  crops  have  borne, 

And  brought  forth  apicy  groves  Instead  of  thorn: 

Rich  fruit  and  flowers,  without  the  gardener's  pains, 

Might  every  hill  have  crowned,  have  honoured  all  the  plains : 

This  Nature  might  have  boasted,  had  the  BiUnd 

Who  formed  the  spacious  universe  designed 

That  man,  from  labour  ttee,  as  well  as  grief, 

Should  pass  in  lasy  luxury  his  Wb, 

But  he  his  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil, 

Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil, 

That  some  reward  his  industry  should  crown, 

And  that  his  food  in  part  might  be  his  own. 

But  while  insulting  you  arraign  the  land. 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  plough,  or  labourer's  hand; 
Kind  to  the  marble  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
That  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  pain, 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  basse  relieve, 
Or  finished  column  for  the  palace  give. 
Tet  if  from  hills  unlaboured  figures  come, 
Man  might  have  ease  enjoyed,  though  never  fiune. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Wmchelsea,  belongs  to  this  period,  but  of  her  life  and 
history  very  little  is  known.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Kings- 
mill  of  Southampton,  and  died  in  1720.  The  Nocturnal  Reverie^  her 
principal  poem,  is  full  of  calm  and  contemplative  observation,  and  the  ver- 
sification is  sweet  and  flowing.  '  It  is  remarkable,'  says  Wordswortib, '  that, 
excepting  'The  Nocturnal  Reverie,'  and  a  passage  or  two  in  the  'Windsor 
Forest  of  Pope,'  the  poetry  of  the  period  mtervening  between  the  publica- 
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tkm  of  'Paradise  Lost'  and  the  '  SeasonBi'  does  not  otxitain  a  single  new 
image  of  extenial  nature.' 

A  NOCTURNAL  REVERIE. 

In  sadi  a  night,  when  every  loader  wind 

Is  to  its  distant  cavern  safe  conjBned, 

And  only  gentle  zephyr  ikns  his  wings, 

And  lovely  Philomel  still  waking  siqgs; 

Or  from  some  tzee,  formed  for  the  owl's  delight, 

She,  halloaing  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  rig^t: 

In  such  a  night,  when  passing  clouds  give  place, 

Or  thinly  vail  the  heaven's  mysterious  ihce; 

When  in  some  river  overhung  with  green, 

The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen ; 

When  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright, 

And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleashig  rest  invite, 

Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  bramble  rose, 

And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows; 

Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes, 

Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes; 

When  scattered  glow-worms,  but  in  twilight  fine 

Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine; 

Whilst  Salisbury  stands  the  test  of  every  light, 

In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright; 

When  odours  which  declined  repelling  day. 

Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray; 

When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear, 

And  fklling  waters  we  distinctly  hear; 

When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows 

Some  ancient  fabric,  awfVQ  in  repose ; 

While  sun-burnt  hills  then*  swarthy  looks  conceal, 

And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale : 

When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pasture  leads, 

Comes  slowly  grazing  through  the  a^oining  meads, 

Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we  fear. 

Till  tom-np  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear; 

When  nibbling  sheep  at  large  pursue  their  fbod. 

And  unmolested  kine  rechew  the  cud; 

When  curlews  cry  beneath  the  village  walls, 

And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  partridge  calls; 

Their  short-lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep. 

Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  does  sleep; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels. 

And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveals; 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 

Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak ; 

Tin  the  free  soul  to  a  composedness  charmed, 

Finding  the  elements  of  rage  disarmed. 

O'er  aU  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 

Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  like  her  own: 

In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain, 

Till  morning  breaks,  and  all 's  confrised  again; 

Our  cares,  our  toQs,  our  clamours  are  renewed. 

Or  pleaBores  seldom  reached  again  pursued. 
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BeadeB  the '  Koctarnal  Reverie,'  the  ConntesB  wrote  many  other  sweet 
poems,  of  which  the  following  gem  is  a  specimen : — 

LIFE'S  PROORESS. 

How  gayly  is  at  first  beg;iin 

Our  life's  uncertain  race ! 
Whflst  yet  that  sprightly  morning  son, 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  nin, 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lies, 

How  tempting  to  go  throngh  t 
Not  Canaan  to  the  prophet's  eyes, 
From  Pizgah,  with  a  sweet  soiprise, 

Did  more  inyitLog  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  proye 

Which  wander  through  our  minds ! 
How  ftill  the  joys,  how  free  the  love, 
Which  does  that  early  season  move, 

As  flowers  the  western  winds  1 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  venal  aur, 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  fair. 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care, 

And  youth  such  vapour  clears. 

But  oh !  too  soon,  alas  I  we  cUmb, 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  we  see  that  prime, 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known, 

Fond  expectation  past: 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  sown, 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown. 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last 

Whilst  every  care  's  a  driving  harm, 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down ; 
Which  faded  smiles  no  more  can  charm. 
But  every  tear  's  a  winter  storm, 

And  every  look  's  a  frown. 

Matthew  Green,  the  last  English  poet  of  the  period  that  we  are  now 
contemplating,  was  bom  of  dissenting  parents,  in  1696.  His  advantages 
of  early  education  seem  to  have  been  limited,  but  by  persevering  application 
he  raised  himself  to  a  position  of  respectability,  and  finally  obtamed  a  situa- 
tion in  the  custom-house,  where  he  remained  mitil  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1737. 

(Green's  natural  disposition  was  cheerful,  but  this  did  not  prevent  occa- 
sional attacks  of  low  spirits  or  spleen ;  and  having  tried  all  imaginable 
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remedies  for  the  malady,  he  at  length  conceived  himself  able  to  treat  it  in  a 
philosophical  spirit,  and,  therefore,  wrote  The  Spleen^  a  poem  which  adverts 
to  an  its  forms,  and  their  apposite  remedies,  in  a  style  of  comic  verse  re- 
sembling Hudibrafi,  but  which  is  still  allowed  to  be  eminently  original. 
*The  Spleen,'  was  first  published  by  Glover,  the  author  of  *  Leonidas ;'  Gray 
afterward  remarked  that '  even  the  wood-notes  of  Green  often  break  out  into 
stndns  of  real  poetry  and  music'  As  this  poem  is  comparatively  little 
blown  to  modem  readers,  we  present  a  larger  extract  from  it  than  we 
otherwiBe  should. 

CURES  FOR  MELANCHOLY. 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen, 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green; 
Some  hilly  walks;  all  exercise; 
Fling  bvi  a  sUme^  ike  giant  diesj 
Laugh  and  be  well.    Monkeys  have  been 
fiztreme  good  doctors  for  the  spleen; 
And  kitten  if  the  humour  hit, 
Has  harlequined  away  the  fit. 

Since  mirth  is  good  in  this  behalf, 
At  some  particulars  let  ns  langh. 
Witlings,  brisk  fools—  *  * 

Who  buzz  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind  flies, 
Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 
Poor  authors  worshiping  a  calf; 
Deep  tragedies  that  make  ns  laugh; 
Folks,  things  prophetic  to  dispense, 
Making  the  past  the  f\iture  tense; 
The  popish  dubbing  of  a  priest ; 
Fine  epithets  on  knaves  deceased; 
A  miser  starving  to  be  rich; 
The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech ; 
A  Jointured  widow's  ritual  state  ; 
Two  Jews  disputing  t6te-^tdte; 
New  almanacs  composed  by  seers ; 
Experiments  on  felon's  ears ; 
DisdftnM  prudes,  who  ceaseless  ply 
The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye ; 
A  coquette's  April-weather  face; 
A  Queen  'brough  mayor  behind  his  mace, 
And  fops  in  military  show, 
Are  sovereign  fbr  the  case  in  view. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  close  of  day, 
I  clear  my  evening  with  a  play. 
Or  to  some  concert  take  my  way. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights, 
The  scenes  of  humour,  music's  flights, 
A<yust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 

Li  rainy  days  keep  double  guard, 
Or  spleen  will  surely  be  too  hard ; 
Which,  like  those  fish  by  sailors  met^ 
Fly  highest  while  their  wings  are  wet 
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In  laeh  dull  weatheri  bo  unfit 

To  enteiprise  a  work  of  wit ; 

When  clouds  one  yard  of  azure  sky, 

That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 

I  dress  my  Aoe  with  studious  looks, 

And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 

But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head, 

That  memory  minds  not  what  is  read, 

I  sit  in  window  dry  as  ark, 

And  ,on  the  drowning  world  remark : 

Or  to  some  coffee-house  I  stray 

For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 

And  from  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 

That  politics  go  by  the  weather.       *       * 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit, 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit; 
Quit  the  stiff  garb  of  serious  sense, 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence, 
Nor  think  we  speak  with  any  pains. 
But  lay  on  fkncy's  neck  the  reins.       *       * 

Law,  licensed  breaking  of  the  peace. 
To  which  vacation  is  disease ; 
A  gipsy  diction  scarce  known  well 
By  the  magi,  who  law  fortunes  tell, 
I  shun;  nor  let  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  spleen.  *  * 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet, 
Am  loath  to  lend  or  run  in  debt. 
No  Compter-writs  we  agitate; 
Who  moralizing  pass  the  gate, 
And  then  mine  eyes  on  spendthrifts  turn, 
Who  vainly  o'er  their  bondage  mourn. 
Wisdom,  before  beneath  their  care. 
Pays  her  upbraiding  visits  there, 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate 
Her  panegyric  to  repeat. 
This  view,  prof^isely  when  inclined, 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind ; 
Experience,  joined  with  common  sen^, 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 
Rejfbrming  schemes  are  none  of  mine ; 
To  mend  the  world  's  a  vast  design: 
Like  those  who  tug  a  little  boat 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat. 
While  to  defeat  their  labour'd  end, 
And  once  both  wind  and  steam  contend: 
Success  herein  is  seldom  seen, 
And  zeal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  spleen. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent, 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide. 
Not  puffing  pulled  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scoffiing  crowd. 
Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  rowed, 
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And  when  he  cant  present  fool  pUiy, 

Eqjoys  the  foUy  of  the  tiny,       *       * 

Yet  philoBophic  lore  of  ease 

I  soffbr  not  to  prore  djaease, 

Bmt  rise  up  in  the  Tirtaoiui  ctnse 

Of  a  ftee  press  and  eqiiAl  Uiini.       *       * 

Since  diaappoiTitment  galla  vithin, 
And  sabjugatea  the  aoul  to  spleen, 
Most  schemes,  as  money  snares,  I  hate, 
And  bite  not  at  projector's  bait 
Soffident  wrecks  i^pear  each  day, 
And  yet  ftesh  Ibols  ace  cast  awqr. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  torn  round, 
Their  pahkted  vessel  runs  arf;ronnd; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts; 
Or  hehn-directon  in  one  tnpy 
Freight  first  embesBled,  sink  the  ship.       *       * 

When  Fancy  tries  her  limning  sUU 
To  draw  and  colour  at  her  will, 
And  raise  and  round  the  fignres  weU, 
And  show  her  talent  to  excel, 
I  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 
Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew. 
And,  disappointed,  feel  despair 
At  loss  of  things  that  never  were. 

'The  Soottkh  muse  had,'  in  the  language  of  Chambers, '  been  silent  for 
nearly  a  oentury,  exoepting  when  it  found  brief  expression  in  some  stray 
song  of  broad  humor  or  simple  pathos,  chanted  by  the  population  of  the 
hills  and  dales.  The  genius  of  the  country  was,  however,  at  length  revived 
in  all  its  force  and  nationalily,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  whose  veiy  name  is  now 
an  impersonation  of  Scottish  scenery  and  manners.  The  religious  austerity 
of  the  Ck>venanters  stall  hung  over  the  country,  and  damped  the  efforts  of 
poets  and  dramatists ;  but  a  fieer  spirit  found  its  way  into  the  towns,  aa 
tzade  and  commerce  increased.  The  higher  classes  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  London,  though  the  journey  was  still  performed  with  much  labor ; 
and  the  writings  of  Pope  and  Swift  were  circulated,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  over  the  North.' 

Allah  Rajibat  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire,  in  1686. 
^  &ther  held  the  situation  ci  manager  of  Lord  Hopeton's  mines ;  and 
when  Allan  became  a  poet,  he  boasted  that  he  was  of  the  '  auld  descent'  of 
ih»  Dalhousie  fiunily,  and  also  collaterally  ^  sprung  from  a  Douglass  loin.' 
Wa  fiither  died  while  the  poet  was  in  his  infancy,  but  his  mother,  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  put  him  to  the  village  school,  where  he  acquired  learning  enough 
to  enable  him  to  read  Horace  '&intly  in  the  original.'  When  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  wig-maker,  in  Edinburgh 
—4  light  employment,  suited  to  his  slender  frame  and  boyish  smartness,  but 
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not  very  congenial  to  his  literary  taste.  His  first  poem  was  written  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
'  Easy  Club/  a  convivial  sodety  of  young  men,  of  which  Allan  was  admitted 
a  member,  and  became  their  poet  laureate.  He  soon  after  wrote  several 
light  pieces  which  were  extremely  popular. 

In  1712  Ramsay  greatly  extended  his  reputation  by  writing  a  continua- 
tion to  King  James's  *  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.'  This  work  was  executed 
with  such  genuine  humor  and  fancy,  and  evinced  such  a  masteiy  of  the  Scot- 
tish language,  that  nothing  so  rich  had  appeared  since  the  stnuns  of  Dunbar 
and  Lindsay.  He  now  left  off  wig-ma]dng,  and  opened  a  bookseller's  shop. 
He  also  became  an  editor,  and  published  The  Tea  Table  Mucellany  and 
The  Evergreen,  The  former  was  a  collection  of  songs,  some  of  which  were 
his  own ;  and  the  latter  was  a  collection  of  Scottish  poems  written  before 
1600.  He  was  not  well  qualified  for  editing  works  of  this  kind,  being  defi- 
cient in  both  knowledge  and  taste.  In  1725  Ramsay  published  his  cele- 
brated pastoral  drama,  The  Gentle  Shepherd.  This  work  was  received  with 
universal  approbation,  and  was  republished  both  in  London  and  Dublin. 
He  now  opened  a  larger  shop,  and  established  a  drculating  Hbrary,  the  first 
known  in  Scotland.  From  this  time  Ramsay  relinquished  poetry,  devoted 
himself  carefully  to  his  business,  and  eventually  acquired  a  handsome  inde- 
pendence. His  death  occurred  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1758,  and  was 
occasioned  by  a  scurvy  of  the  gums — a  disease  that  had  long  afifected  him. 

Ramsay's  poetical  works  are  both  numerous  and  various ;  but  his  reputa- 
tion rests  almost  exclusively  on  'The  Gentle'  Shepherd.'  This  is  really  a 
very  remarkable  production.  It  possesses  that  air  of  primitive  simplicity 
and  seclusion  which  seem  indispensable  in  compositions  of  this  class,  and 
its  landscapes  are  filled  with  life-like  beings,  who  mterest  us  firom  their  charac- 
ter, their  situation,  and  their  circumstances.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Blair, 
the  finest  pastoral  drama  ever  written.  Of  this  important  poem  our  space 
limits  us  to  the  following  brief  extract : — 

RUSTIC  COURTSHIP. 

Hear  how  I  served  my  lass  I  love  as  well 

As  ye  do  Jenny,  and  with  heart  as  leal 

Last  morning  I  was  gay  and  early  out, 

Upon  a  dike  I  leaned,  glowering  about, 

I  saw  my  Meg  oome  linkin'  o*er  the  lee, 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Meggy  saw  na  me; 

For  yet  the  sun  was  wading  through  the  mist. 

And  she  was  close  upon  me  e'er  she  wist; 

Her  coats  were  keltit,  and  did  sweetly  shaw 

Her  straight  bare  legs  that  whiter  were  than  snaw. 

Her  cockemony  snooded  np  for  'sleek. 

Her  haffet  locks  hang  waving  on  her  cheek; 

Her  cheeks  sae  mddy,  and  her  e'en  sae  clear; 

And  oh!  her  mouth  's  like  ony  hinny  pear. 

Neat,  neat  she  was,  in  bnstine  waistcoat  dean, 

As  she  came  wMffllng  o'er  the  dewy  green. 
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Blithsome  I  cried,  *  My  boxmy  Meg,  come  here. 
I  ferly  wherefore  ye're  so  soon  asteerl 
But  I  can  g:ae88,  ye're  gann  to  gather  dew.' 
She  scoDsed  away,  and  said,  *  What's  that  to  yon  V 
*  Then  fare-ye-weel,  Meg  dorts,  and  even's  ye  like/ 
I  careless  cried,  and  lap  in  o'er  the  dike. 
I  trow  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack, 
She  came  with  a  right  thieveless  errand  back. 
Misca'd  me  first ;  then  bade  me  honnd  my  dog, 
To  wear  up  three  waff  ewes  strayed  on  the  bog. 
I  leugh;  and  sae  did  she;  then  with  great  haste 
I  clasped  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waist; 
About  her  yielding  waist,  and  took  a  fouth 
Of  sweetest  kisses  frae  her  glowing  mouth, 
While  hard  and  fkst  I  held  her  in  my  grips, 
My  veiy  soul  came  louping  to  my  lips. 
Sair,  saur  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smadc, 
But  weel  I  kend  she  meant  nae  as  she  spik. 
Den  Boger,  when  your  Jo  puts  on  her  gloom, 
Do  you  sae  too,  and  never  fkah  your  thumb. 
Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  she'll  change  her  mood; 
Qae  woo  anither,  and  she'll  gang  clean  wad. 
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DRAMATIC    LITERATURK 

SIR  GBOSOB  ETHERBGE  —  THOMAS  SHADWELL  —  WILLIAM  WTCHERLBT  —  M&S. 
AFHBA  BEHH — ^70HH  CR0W5E — THOMAS  OTWAT — ^HATHAHISL  LEE — THOMAS 
SOUTHESmB — ^RICHOLAS  SOWS. 

TMMEDIATELY  after  the  Restoration,  Sir  William  DaTenant,  whom  we 
JL  have  already  noticed  as  a  misoellaneous  poet,  revived  the  English 
diama,  and  imparted  to  its  representation  a  degree  of  splendor  that  it  had 
not  hitherto  known.  He  also  introduced  upon  the  stage  some  very  im- 
p<xtant  improvements,  among  which  were  female  performers,  the  use  of 
movahle  scenery,  and  appropriate  decorations.  Females  had  performed  on 
tiie  stage  previous  to  the  Restoration,  and  considerable  splendor  and  variety 
of  scenery  had  been  exhibited  in  the  court  masques  and  revels ;  but  the 
public  had  been  familiar  with  neither,  and  they  now,  therefore,  formed  a 
great  attraction.  These  powerful  auxiliaries  were  not,  however,  brought  in 
to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  good  old  dramas  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,  and  to  add  grace  and  splendor  to  the  creations  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Jonson,  but  were  lavished  on  the  flimsy  rhyming  and  heroic 
plays  which  had  long  been  fashionable  in  France,  and  a  taste  for  which  had 
be^  brought  over  to  England  by  Charles  the  Second,  on  his  return  from 
the  continent  They  exhibited  Uttle  truth  of  coloring  or  natural  passion, 
but  dealt  exclusively  with  personages  in  high  life  and  of  transcendent  virtue 
or  ambition ;  with  fierce  combats  and  splendid  processions ;  with  superhu- 
man love  and  beauty ;  and  with  extended  dialogues  formed  alternately  of 
metaphysical  subtlety  and  the  most  extravagant  and  bombastic  expression. 
The  heroic  plays  were  all  written  in  rhyme,  and,  according  to  Dryden,  '  in 
the  richest  and  most  ornate  kind  of  verse,  and  the  farthest  removed  fix>m 
ordinary  colloquial  diction.' 

The  comedies  of  the  same  period  were  constructed  after  the  model  of  the 
Spanish  stage,  and  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  king,  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
complicated  intrigues,  successful  disguises,  and  shifting  scenes  and  ad- 
ventures.   The  old  native  English  virtues  of  smcerity,  conjugal  fidelity,  pru- 
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dence,  and  propriety,  were  held  up  to  constant  ridicule,  as  if  amusement 
could  be  obtamed  only  by  obliterating  the  moral  feelings  and  virtues.  Dry- 
den  expressly  ascribes  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  to  the  example  of  the 
king;  and  if  this  be  true,  awful  was  the  inheritance  of  vice  which  that 
monarch  bequeathed  to  the  English  nation.  In  part,  however,  we  should, 
perhaps,  ascribe  it  to  the  ascetic  puritanism  which  prohibited  all  public 
amusements  during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  Had  the  puritans  been 
satisfied  with  regulating  and  purifying  the  theatres  they  would  have  con- 
ferred a  benefit  on  the  whole  nation ;  but  by  closing  them  entirely,  and  de- 
nouncing all  public  recreations,  they  provoked  a  counteraction  in  the  taste 
and  manners  of  the  people,  the  overwhelming  power  of  which  was  felt  as 
soon  as  the  restraints  were  removed. 

As  we  descend  toward  the  close  of  this  period,  dramatic  literature  be- 
comes more  polished  and  artificial,  but  unfortunately  not  less  licentious. 
In  tragedy,  a  few  writers  still  possessed  the  power  of  stirring  the  passions,  but 
their  language  is  feeble,  compared  with  that  of  the  great  dramatists ;  and  their 
general  style  is  low  and  unimpressive.  In  comedy  the  national  taste  is  ap- 
parent in  its  faithful  and  witty  delineations  of  polished  life,  of  which  the 
dramas  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  their  associates,  are  fiill.  The  essays 
of  Steele  and  Addison,  published  in  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator,  tended 
greaUy  to  improve  the  taste  and  moral  feelings  of  the  public,  and  a  partial 
reformation  of  those  nuisances  of  the  drama  which  the  Restoration  had  intro- 
duced, followed.  The  master  of  the  Revels,  by  whom  all  plays,  had,  at  this 
time,  to  be  licensed,  aided  also  in  this  work  of  improvement ;  but  a  glance 
at  even  those  improved  plays  which  were  popular  during  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Third,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  the  First,  will  satisfy  us  that 
ladies  visiting  the  theatre,  acted  prudentiy  by  concealing  their  fiM^es  behind  a 
mask.  This  picture  of  the  drama  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  and  we,  there- 
fore, leave  it  without  any  additional  touches,  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
various  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  earliest  professed  dramatists  of  this  period  are  Etherege,  Shadwell, 
Wycherley,  Crowne,  and  Mrs.  Behn. 

Sir  Gborqk  Etherkoe  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fiunily  of  Ox- 
fordshire, and  was  bom  in  Middlesex,  near  London,  in  1636.  He  spent  some 
time  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  afterward  travelled  in  France  and 
Flanders,  but  apparently  without  any  other  purpose  than  to  see  the  world. 
On  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  repaired  to  London,  and  entered  the 
Inns  of  Court  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  his  position  in  society,  and  his 
natural  inclinations,  soon  combined  to  divert  his  mind  from  all  serious 
and  laborious  pursuits,  and,  with  an  ample  fortune,  he  became  one  of  the 
professed  wits  of  the  day.  His  first  comedy  was  The  Comical  Revenge^  or 
Love  in  a  Tub.  This  play,  written  in  1664,  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  was  remarkably  successful.     In  1668  he  produced  his  second 
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omiedj,  She  toould  if  she  couldy  with  greater  suooess  than  the  first  His 
third  and  last  drama,  The  Man  of  Mode^  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter ^  appeared 
&^t  yean  after,  and  was  even  more  successful  than  either  of  the  former. 
In  this  play  Sir  George  gave  a  more  sprightly  air  to  the  comic  drama  than 
it  had  before  presented ;  and  it  also  contains  the  first  appearance  of  that 
fively  humor  and  witty  dialogue  which  Gongreve  and  Farquhar  aUterward 
earned  so  near  to  perfection. 

Etherege  was  a  gay  libertine  in  his  habits,  and  though  firequently  honored 
with  public  trusts,  his  morals  were  not  improved  by  them.  While  plenipo- 
tentiaiy  at  Ratasbon,  he  was  one  evening  taking  leave  of  a  festive  party  to 
return  to  his  own  house,  when  he  accidentally  fell  down  stairs  and  killed 
himselt  This  event  occurred,  1694.  From  this  author's  *  Comical  Re- 
venge' we  select  the  following  scene : — 

[Bultr  Beantfort  and  Sir  Frederick,  and  traverse  ike  stage.    Enter  Bruce  and  Lovis 

at  another  dtwr.] 

Bruce.    Tour  friendship,  noble  youth,  's  too  prodigal ; 
For  one  ahneadj  lost  you  venture  all : 
Your  present  happiness,  your  ftiture  joy ; 
Ton  for  the  hopeless  your  great  hopes  destroy. 

Lovis.    What  can  I  venture  for  so  brave  a  friend  1 
I  have  no  hopes  but  what  on  you  depend. 
Should  I  your  friendship  and  my  honour  rate 
Below  the  valne  of  a  poor  estate  ? 
A  heap  of  dirt.    Our  ftmily  has  been 
To  blame,  my  blood  must  here  atone  the  sin. 

[Enter  the  five  villains  vfith  drawn  8words.'\ 

First  Villain  [pidUng  off  his  vizard]. — ^Bruce,  look  on 

me,  and  then  prepare  to  die. 
BrtLce.    0  treacherous  villain  t 

First  ViUain.    Fall  on  and  sacrLQoe  his  blood  to  my  revenge. 
Itovis.    More  hearts  than  one  shall  bleed  if  he  must  die. 

[Theyfighl.] 
[Enter  Beofufort  and  Sir  Frederick.] 

Beau.    Heavens  I  what  is  this  I  see  1    Sir  Frederick,  draw. 
Their  blood's  too  good  to  grace  such  villahis'  swords. 
Courage,  brave  men ;  now  we  can  match  their  force ! 

lAwis.    We'll  make  you  slaves  repent  this  treachery. 

Beau.    So.  [T%e  villains  run.] 

Bruce.    They  are  not  worth  pursuit;  well  let  them  go. 
Brave  men  I  this  action  makes  it  weU  appear 
'Tis  honour,  and  not  envy,  brings  you  here. 

Beau.    We  come  to  conquer,  Bruce,  and  not  to  see 
Such  villains  rob  us  of  our  victory. 
Your  lives  our  flital  swords  claim  as  their  due ; 
We'd  wrong'd  ourselves  had  we  not  righted  you 

Thomas  Shadwbll,  a  popular  rival  and  personal  enemy  of  Dryden,  was 
descended  from  a  good  family,  and  was  born  at  Stanton-Hall,  Norfolk, 
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in  1640.  He  received  his  edacation  at  Gains  College,  Cambridge,  and  then, 
fot  some  time,  studied  lav  in  the  Middle  Temple ;  after  which  he  passed 
some  yean  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  from  his  travels,  Shadwell  ap- 
plied himself  to  dramatic  writing,  and  soon  became  conspicuous.  He  was 
the  author  of  seventeen  comedies,  in  all  of  which  he  affected  to  follow  Ben 
Jonson.  Though  only  known  to  us  as  the  Mao-Fledmoe  of  Dryden's  satire, 
still  Shadwell  possessed  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  comic  power.  His  pic- 
tures of  sodety  are  too  coane  for  quotation,  but  the j  are  often  true  and  well- 
drawn.  When  the  Revolution  threw  Dryden  and  other  excessive  loyalists 
into  the  shade,  Shadwell  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  poet  laiu*eate.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1692,  and  a  marble  monument 
was  afterward  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  his  son,  Sir 
John  ShadwelL 

William  Wycherlet,  the  greatest  of  the  comic  dramatists  of  this  class, 
was  of  a  genteel  &mily,  and  was  bom  at  Cleve,  Shropshire,  in  1640.  When 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to  France,  and  continued  to  re- 
ude  in  the  western  part  of  that  country  until  a  short  time  before  the  Resto- 
ration, and  then  returned  to  England  and  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
a  gentleman  commoner.  From  the  university  he  passed,  without  taking  a 
degree,  and  immediately  after  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  as  a  student  of 
law.  Wit  and  gayety  were  unfortunately,  at  this  period,  the  &vorite  roads 
to  distinction,  and  Wycherley,  therefore,  quitted  lus  legal  pursuits,  and  fol- 
lowed the  inclination  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  taste  of  the  age.  He  lived 
gayly  *  upon  town,'  and,  according  to  Pope,  had  *  a  true  nobleman  look.' 
He  wrote  a  number  of  comedies,  between  1672  and  1677,  the  principal  of 
which  are.  Love  in  a  Wood,  the  Gentleman  Dancing  Master,  the  Country 
Wife,  and  the  Plain  Dealer,  In  1704,  he  published  a  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous poems,  the  style  and  versification  of  which  are  below  criticism — and 
the  morals,  those  of  Rochester.  In  advanced  age,  Wyoherley  continued  to 
indulge  in  all  the  follies  and  vices  of  youth.  He  name,  however,  stood 
high  as  a  dramatist,  and  even  Pope  was  proud  to  receive  the  notice  of  the 
author  of  the  *  Country  Wife.'  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  he  married  a 
young  girl,  in  order  to  defeat  the  expectations  of  his  nephew,  and  died 
eleven  days  afterwards,  in  December,  1715. 

The  subjects  of  most  of  Wycherley's  dramas  are  borrowed  from  French 
and  Spanish  plays.  He  wrought  up  his  dialogues  and  scenes  with  great 
care,  and  with  considerable  liveliness  and  wit,  but  without  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  character  or  probability.  Destitute  himself  of  moral  feeling  or  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  his  characters  are  equally  objectionable,  and  his  once 
fashionable  plays  may  now  be  said  to  be  ^quietly  inumed'  in  their  own 
profligacy  and  corruption. 

Mr8.  Aphra  Bbhk,  a  contemporary  of  Wycherley,  was  a  native  of  Can- 
terbury, but  the  period  of  her  birth  is  unknown.    Her  father  being  appointed 
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gorenior  of  Suriimmf  she  aooompanied  him  thiUier,  jad  there  hecame  ac- 
qmdnted  irith  Prince  Oronoko,  on  whose  eUxry  she  founded  a  novel,  that 
aapplied  Sontheme  with  materials  for  a  tragedy  on  the  unhappy  &te  of  the 
African  prince.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Enghmd,  and  was  employed  by 
Charles  the  Second  aa  a  political  spy.  While  residing  at  Antwerp  in  this 
capadty,  she  was  enabled,  through  the  aid  of  one  of  her  lovers,  to  gire  infor- 
mation to  the  British  government  with  regard  to  the  intended  attack  of  the 
Butdi  upon  Chatham.  'Her  death  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1680, 
and  she  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  comedies  of  Mrs.  Behn  are  so  grossly  indelicate,  that  of  the  whole 
seventeen  which  she  wrote,  not  one  is  now  read,  or  even  remembered.  She 
was  the  authoress  of  various  novels  and  poems  also,  and  some  of  her  soii^, 
as  the  Mowing,  display  much  genius : — 

FROM  THE  MOOR'S  REVENGS. 

Love  in  Amtastic  triumph  sat, 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  aroxmd  him  flow'd, 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create, 

And  strange  tyrannio  power  he  show'd. 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires, 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl'd ; 
But  't  was  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty; 
From  me  his  languishment  and  fears, 

And  every  killing  dart  from  thee: 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  the  god  have  arm'd. 

And  set  him  up  a  deity; 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd. 

Whilst  thine  the  victor  is,  and  free. 

John  Cbowks,  anoth^  dramatic  writer  of  this  period,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  independent  church  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  bom  in  that 
j»ovince,  about  1640.  Being  a  man  of  some  genius,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
England  and  tiy  to  make  his  fortune  by  his  wits.  At  first  he  was  unsuc- 
oesdul,  but  eventually  his  writings  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
court,  and  he  was  emj^oyed  by  Charles  the  Second,  on  the  recommenda- 
tiOTi  of  Rochester,  to  write  the  Masque  of  Calipso.  He  afterwards  produced 
seventeen  dramas,  two  of  which,  the  tragedy  of  Thyestes  and  the  comedy 
of  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  evince  considerable  dramatic  talent  The  latter  is 
founded  on  an  old  Spanish  play,  and  was  recommended  to  Crowne  by  King 
Charles  himself,  as  containing  a  good  plot  for  an  English  comedy ;  and  the 
former  is  based  upon  the  following  repulsive  classical  story  :-^Atreus  invites 
his  banished  brother,  Thyestes,  to  the  court  of  Argoe,  and  there,  at  a  ban- 
quet, sets  before  him  the  mangled  limbs  of  his  own  son,  of  which  the  father 
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uncoDBoioiiBly  partakes.    The  return  of  Thyeetea  from  his  retiremeat  with 
the  fears  and  miflgivingB  that  follow,  are  thus  vividly  described : — 

THTE8TES— PHILI8THSNES— PENEU8. 

T%y.    0  wondrous  pleasnre  to  a  banisb'd  man, 
I  feel  my  lov'd  long-looked-for— mitiye  soil  I 
And  oh !  my  weaiy  eyes,  that  all  the  day 
Had  from  some  momitain  trayeU'd  towards  this  place, 
Now  rest  themselyes  upon  the  royal  towers 
Of  that  great  palace  where  I  had  my  birth. 

0  sacred  towers,  sacred  !n  your  height, 
Mingling  with  clouds,  the  villas  of  the  gods. 
Whither  fbr  sacred  pleasures  they  retire: 
Sacred,  because  you  are  the  work  of  gods; 
Tour  lof^  looks  boast  your  divine  descent; 
And  the  proud  city  which  lies  at  your  feet, 
Apd  would  give  place  to  nothing  but  to  you. 
Owns  her  original  is  short  of  yours. 

And  now  a  thousand  olgects  more  ride  fiist 

On  momhig  beams,  and  meet  my  eyes  in  throngs: 

And  see,  aU  Argos  meets  me  with  loud  shouts  I 

Pha.    0  JoyfVil  sound ! 

7^y.    But  with  them  Atreus  too— 

PkU,    What  ails  my  fkther  that  he  stops,  and  shakes, 
And  now  retires  1 

T%y.    Return  with  me  my  son, 
And  old  Ariend  Peneus,  to  the  honest  beasts, 
And  ikithAil  desert,  and  well-seated  caves ; 
Trees  shelter  man,  by  whom  they  often  die. 
And  never  seek  revenge;  no  villany 
Lies  in  the  prospect  of  a  humble  cave. 

Pen,    Talk  you  of  villany,  of  foes,  of  fraud 't 

Tky,    I  talk  of  Atreus. 

Pen,    What  are  these  to  him  % 

Thy,    Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself. 

Pen.    Gods  drive  these  impious  thoughts  out  of  your  mind, 

Thy.    The  gods  for  all  our  safety  put  them  there. 
Return,  return  with  me. 

Pen.    Against  our  oaths  1 

1  can  not  stem  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

Thy.    Here  are  no  gods;  they  've  left  this  dire  abode. 

Pen.    True  race  of  Tantalus!  who  parent-like 
Are  doom'd  in  midst  of  plenty  to  be  starved. 
His  hell  and  yours  diflbr  alone  in  this: 
When  he  would  catch  at  Joys,  they  fly  from  him; 
When  glories  catch  at  you,  you  fly  flrom  them. 

T%y.    A  fit  comparison ;  our  Joys  and  his 
Are  lying  shadows,  which  to  trust  is  hell. 

'  Of  Otwaj,'  says  Johnson,  *  one  of  the  first  names  in  the  "Rngliah  drama, 
little  is  knovm ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which  his  biographer  can 
take  pleasure  in  relating.' 
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Thoicas  Otwat  was  the  son  of  the  BeTerend  Humpbrey  Otway,  rector 
of  Woolbeding,  and  was  bom  at  Trotting,  in  Sussex,  on  the  third  of  March, 
1651.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Winchester  school,  and  thence 
entered  a  commoner  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford ;  but  he  left  the  uni- 
yereity  without  a  degree.  In  1672  he  made  his  appearance  as  an  actor  on 
the  IxHidon  stage.  To  this  profession  his  talents  were  not  adapted,  and  the 
result,  therefore,  was  an  entire  fidlure.  Bis  connection  with  tiie  stage  was, 
however,  attended  with  this  advantage — ^that  he  thus  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  dramatic  art,  which  proved  of  great  service  to  him  when  he  began  to 
write  for  the  theatre.  Otway  produced,  in  rapid  succession,  three  tragedies, 
AleUnadeSy  Titu$  and  Berenice,  and  Don  Carlos^  all  of  which  were  success- 
foDy  performed ;  but  the  proceeds  from  them  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  extravagant  habits,  or  shield  him  from  poverty.  In  1677, 
the  Earl  of  Plymouth  procured  for  him  an  appomtment  as  comet  of  dra- 
goons, and  Otway  went  with  his  regiment  to  Flanders.  He  was,  however, 
soon  cashiered  for  his  irregular  conduct,  and  returning  to  London,  resumed 
dramatic  authorship.  In  1680  he  produced  two  tragedies,  Caiue  Marciuiy 
and  the  Orphan  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Soldier^e  Fortune,  a  come- 
dy.   In  1682  he  brought  out  his  last  and  greatest  drama,  Venice  Preserved, 

Together  with  the  dramas  we  have  mentioned,  Otway  wrote  a  number  of 
poems,  and  translated  from  the  French  the  '  History  of  the  Triumvirate,'  and 
this  immense  literary  labor  was  all  performed  before  he  was  thirty-four  years 
of  age.  His  death  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1685,  and  in  a 
manner  too  painful  to  relate.'  Having  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to 
contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  re- 
tired to  a  public-house  on  Tower-hill,  where  he  died  of  want ;  or,  according 
to  one  of  his  biographers,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece  of  bread 
whidi  charity  had  supplied.  *  After  long  concealment  he  left  his  retreat  in 
the  rage  of  hunger,  and  almost  naked ;  and  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neigh- 
hanng  coffee-house,  he  asked  him  for  a  shilling.  The  gentleman  gave  him 
a  guinea ;  and  Otway  going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked  with  the 
first  mouthful.'  Poverty  and  its  attendants,  sorrow  and  despondency,  pressed 
hard  upon  poor  Otway  in  life,  and  his  grave  closed  a  career  of  ahnost  un- 
paralleled wretchedness. 

The  dramatic  feme  of  Otway  rests  almost  entirely  on  l^is  two  tragedies, 
the  *  Orphan,'  and  '  Venice  Preser\'ed ;'  but  on  these  it  is  immovably  fixed. 
*Hfe  scenes  of  passionate  affection,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'rival,  at  least, 
and  sometimes  excel,  those  of  Shakspeare :  more  tears  have  been  shed,  prob- 
ably, for  the  sorrows  of  Belvidera  and  Monimia,  than  for  those  of  Juliet 
and  Desdemona.'  The  plot  of  the  *  Orphan,'  from  its  inherent  indelicacy 
and  painful  associations,  has  driven  this  play  from  the  stage ;  but '  Venice 
Preserved'  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  tragedies  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  stem  plottbg  character  of  Pierre  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
irresolute,  sensitive,  and  affectionate  nature  of  Jaffier ;  and  the  harsh,  un- 
natural cruelty  of  Priuli  serves  as  a  dark  shade,  to  set  off  the  bright  purity 
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and  tendemefis  of  bk  daughtar.  The  patfaetie  and  hanowing  plot  la  well 
managed,  and  deepens  toward  the  dose ;  and  the  genius  of  Otway  partica- 
larly  shkieB  in  his  dehneatkm  of  the  passions  of  the  heart,  the  ardor  of  love^ 
and  the  ezoeas  of  misery  and  despair.  The  versifioation  of  these  dramas  is 
sometimeB  rugged  and  irregular,  and  there  are  occasional  redundancies  and 
inflated  expressions,  which,  had  the  aothor^s  life  been  bnger  spared,  he 
would  doubtless  haye  corrected.  From  *  V  enioe  Breserved'  we  select  the 
following  scene : — 

Scene.— St  Marks. 

[EtUer  Priidi  and  J^ffier.} 

PrimU,    Ko  morel    111  hear  no  morel  begone  and  leave  mel 

M^ier,    Not  hear  mel  by  my  sufferiogs  but  you  shall  1 
My  lord—my  lord !    I'm  not  that  abject  wretch 
Tou  think  me.    Patience  I  where's  the  distance  throws 
Me  back  so  for,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  mel 

Pri.    Have  you  not  wrong'd  met 

Jaf.    Could  my  nature  e'er 
Have  brook'd  ii^usUce,  or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  hare  bent  myself 
To  gidn  a  hearing  from  a  cruel  ftther. 
Wrong'd  youl 

PH.    Tes,  wrong'd  me!  in  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,  you  'to  done  me  wrong. 
Tou  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak. 
And  urge  its  basenesB)  when  you  first  came  home 
From  travel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  look'd  on 
By  aU  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation ; 
Pleas'd  with  your  growing  virtue,  I  receiv'd  you; 
Courted,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits ; 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too, 
My  very  self,  was  yours ;  you  might  have  us'd  me 
To  your  best  service;  like  an  open  friend 
I  tieated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 
Tou  treacherously  practised  to  undo  me; 
Seduc'd  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling, 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bosom. 
Oh!  Belvidera! 

Jaf.    'Tis  to  me  you  owe  her: 
Childless  had  you  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Your  name  extinct;  no  more  Priuli  heard  of. 
Tou  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past, 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  sail'd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you;  your  unskilfrd  pilot 
Daah'd  us  upon  a  rock;  when  to  your  boat 
Tou  made  for  safety :  enter'd  first  yourself; 
Th'  affHghted  Belvidera,  following  next. 
As  she  stood  trembling  on  the  vessel's  side, 
Was  by  a  wave  wash'd  off  into  the  deep; 
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When  instantly  I  plunged  into  the  seft, 
And  buffeting  the  billows  to  her  rescue, 
Redeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dash'd  the  saucy  waves, 
That  throng'd  and  pressed  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms : 
Indeed  you  tliank'd  me ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Bose  in  her  soul :  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me, 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

Pri.    Yon  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief  you  stole  her, 
At  dead  of  nig^t  1  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  folse,  like  mine  1 
A  sterile  fortune  and  a  barren  bed 
Attend  you  both :  continual  discoid  make 
Tour  days  and  nights  bitter,  and  grievous  still  : 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you ;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  curse  of  disobedience  all  your  portion. 

Jirf.    Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Heav'n  has  already  crown'd  our  ftithful  loves 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty : 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  grand-sire, 
And  happier  than  his  iather  I 

Pri.    Bather  live 
To  bait  thee  fbr  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Bits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  and  want. 

Jaf.    Tou  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

PrL    *Twould,  by  heaven  I 

Jaf,    Would  I  were  in  my  grave ! 

Pri.    And  she,  too,  with  thee ; 
For,  living  here,  you  're  but  my  curs'd  remembrancers 
I  once  was  happy! 

Jaf.    Tou  use  me  thus,  because  you  know  my  soul 
Ib  fond  of  Belvidera.    Tou  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
"But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely, 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder. 

Pri.    Tou  dare  not  do  *t. 

Jaf.    Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master: 
Three  years  have  past  since  first  our  vows  were  plighted, 
Ihiring  which  time  the  world  must  bear  me  witness 
I've  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance. 
Due  to  her  bhih,  she  always  has  commanded : 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  I've  done  this ; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  nature,) 
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The  world  might  see  I  loVd  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  PrinlL 

Pri.    No  more. 

Jaf,    Tes,  all,  and  then  adieu  forever. 
There  's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  charity, 
But  's  happier  than^e;  for  I  have  known 
The  loscions  sweets  of  plenty ;  every  night 
Have  slept  with  soft  content  about  my  head, 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  morning : 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  ear  of  com, 
Whose  blossom  'scaped,  yet 's  wither'd  in  the  ripening. 

Pri.    Home,  and  be  humble;  study  to  retrench; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermhi  in  thy  haU, 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly: 
Reduce  the  glittering  trappings  of  thy  wifb 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  little  state: 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life;  get  brats  and  starve. 
Home,  home,  I  say.  [ExU. 

Jaf.    Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me — 
This  proud,  this  swelling  heart;  home  I  would  go. 
But  that  my  doors  are  hatefbl  to  my  eyes, 
FUl'd  and  damm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors: 
I've  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world, 
Yet  still  I  am  in  love  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 

0  Belvidera  I    Oh  !  she  is  my  wife— 

And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together, 
But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 

[Enter  Bdvidera.] 

Bd.    My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge ! 
Happy  my  eyes  when  they  behold  thy  face  1 
My  heavy  heart  wiU  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprighly  joys. 
Oh,  smile,  as  when  our  loves  were  in  their  spring. 
And  cheer  my  fainUng  soul  I 

Jaf.    As  when  our  loves 
Were  in  their  spring  1    Has,  then,  my  fortune  chang'd  theel 
Art  thou  not,  Belvidera,  still  the  same, 
Kind,  good,  and  tender,  as  my  arms  first  found  thee  ? 
If  thou  art  alter'd,  where  shall  I  have  harbour  t 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart?    Oh  I  where  complain? 

Bd.    Does  this  appear  like  change,  or  love  decaying, 
When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom, 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth  t 

1  joy  more  in  thee 

Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first, 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past 

Jaf.    Can  there  in  woman  be  such  glorious  faith  1 
Sure,  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  fiUse  I 
Oh,  woman !  lovely  woman !    Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you  I 
Angels  are  painted  fidr,  to  look  like  you: 
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Tbere  's  in  you  all  tliat  we  belieye  of  Heay*ii ; 
Amazing  brightness,  pnri^,  and  truth. 
Eternal  joy  and  eyerlasting  love ! 

Bel,    If  loye  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wondrous  rich ; 
Oh !  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  soul 
May  bare  Hb  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  hearens,  and  ev'ry  list'ning  planet» 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  n^  bosom  's  fraught. 

Jaf.    Oh,  Belyidera !  doubly  I'm  a  beggar : 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want^  worldly  want,  that  hungry  meagre  friend, 
Ib  at  my  heeb,  and  chases  me  in  Tiew. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger  ?    Can  these  limbs, 
Fram'd  for  the  tender  oiBoes  of  love, 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty  7 
When  baxuah'd  by  our  nuseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be.)  to  seek  out 
In  some  fiur  climate,  where  our  names  are  strangers, 
For  charitable  succour,  wilt  thou  then, 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  we  shrink  together, 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads ; 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me  1    Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love  1 

Bd.    Ohl  I  wiU  love,  eyen  in  madness  love  thee ! 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
rd  find  some  intervals  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'suage  Itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting  place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  cliff  our  habitation, 
111  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head  \ 
And,  as  thou  sighing  liest,  and  swelled  with  sorrow. 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  bahn  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest ; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  'till  the  morning. 

Jaf.    Hear  this,  you  Heav'ns,  and  wonder  how  you  made  her ! 
Beign,  reign  ye  monarchs,  that  divide  the  world  \ 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  wiH  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine  \ 
Like  gaudy  ships,  the  obsequious  billows  fall, 
And  rise  again,  to  lift  you  in  your  pride; 
They  wut  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  you ! 
I,  in  my  private  bark  already  wreck'd, 
lake  a  poor  merchant,  driven  to  unknown  lan^, 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that : 
Since  I  must  wander  fkrther  on  tiie  shore, 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
Eesolv'd  to  scorn  and  trust  my  &te  no  more.  [ExcuiU.\ 


Nathakiel  Lbs,  another  tragic  poet  of  this  period,  and  also  the  son  of  a 
dergyman,  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire  in  1 65 1 .  He  was  instructed  in  classical 
kaniing  at  Westminster  school,  and  thence  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
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bridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  in  1668  ;  but  fiuling  to  obtain 
a  fellowship,  he  quitted  the  university  to  try  his  fortune  at  court  Here, 
being  also  disappointed,  he  had  recourse  to  dramatic  writing  for  a  subsbt- 
enoe,  and  produced,  in  1 6  75,  his  first  tragedy,  Nero^  Emperor  of  Borne.  This 
play  was  so  well  received  as  to  induce  the  author  to  give  up  all  other  pro- 
jects, and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  drama.  He  produced  a  new 
play  every  year,  until  1681,  and  from  the  effectiveness  with  which  he  read 
his  pieces  to  the  actors,  they  were  led  to  persuade  him  to  go  on  the  stage. 
As  an  actor,  however,  he  entirely  &iled ;  and  the  mortification  consequent, 
upon  this  Mure,  brought  upon  him  habits  of  irregularity  and  extravagance 
that  frequently  plunged  him  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery.  Gifted  by 
nature  to  a  remarkable  degree,  but  uncontrolled,  either  by  moral  feelings  or 
a  sense  of  propriety,  he  let  loose  the  reins  of  his  imagination,  till  at  length 
poverty  and  poetic  enthusiasm  transported  him  into  madness.  In  November, 
1684,  Lee  was  taken  to  a  mad-house,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  four 
years,  a  raving  maniac  At  length,  in  1688,  his  phjrsicians  pronounced 
him  sufficiently  recovered,  and  he  was  accordingly  set  at  liberty.  After  his 
release  from  Bedlam  Lee  produced  two  tragedies,  The  Princess  of  Cleve^  and 
Hhe  Massacre  of  Paris  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  profits  arising  from  these 
performances,  his  poverty  was  still  so  great  that  during  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  life  he  was  supported  by  pubUc  charity.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
sixth  of  April,  1692,  and  he  was  buried  in  St.  Clement's  Church,  London. 

Lee  was  the  author  of  eleven  tragedies,  the  best  of  which  are  The  Rival 
Queens^  or  Alexander  the  Oreatj  Mithrtdates,  Theodosius,  and  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus.  In  praising  '  The  Rival  Queens'  Dryden  alludes  to  Lee's  power 
in  moving  the  passions,  and  counsels  him  to  despise  those  critics  who  con- 
demn 

( The  too  great  vigour  of  bis  youthfVil  mase.' 

This  line  indicates  the  source,  both  of  Lee's  strength  and  his  weakness. 
In  tenderness  and  genuine  passion  he  excels  most  of  his  contemporaries ;  but 
his  style  often  degenerates  into  bombast  and  extravagant  firensy — a  defect 
which  was  heightened,  in  his  later  productions,  by  his  mental  malady.  The 
author  was  himself  aware  of  his  weakness,  and  frequently  alludes  to  it  in 
touching  terms.  He  wanted  discretion  to  temper  his  fiery  genius,  and  re- 
duce his  poetical  conceptions  to  consistency  and  order ;  yet  amid  his  wild 
ardor  and  martial  enthusiasm  we  oilen  find  very  soft  and  graceful  Unes. 
Few  things  are  finer  in  this  way  than  the  following  declaration  of  love : — 

1  disdain 

All  pomp  when  thou  art  by:  fkr  be  the  noise 
Of  kmgB  and  courts  from  us,  whose  gentle  souls 
Our  kinder  stars  have  steer'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest  birds  we'll  pair  together, 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  floweiy  meads, 
And,  in  soft  murmurs,  interchange  our  souls : 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream, 
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Or  taste  the  yellow  fhiit  which  aatumn  yields; 
And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  ns  home, 
Wing  to  oar  downy  nest,  and  sleep  till  morn. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  with  the  following  scene  from  'Lucius 
Janius  Brutus.'  Htus,  the  son  of  Brutus,  having  joined  the  Tarquin  con- 
spiracy, is  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  by  the  Consul,  his  own  father, 
to  suf^  the  death  of  a  traitor.  Brutus  thus  takes  a  la?t  farewell  ol' 
him : — 

BfMlus.    Wen,  Titus,  speak ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now  7 
I  would  attend  awhile  this  mighty  motion, 
Wait  till  the  tempest  were  quite  overblown, 
That  I  might  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature 
With  all  thy  gentler  virtues  broodmg  on  thee. 
So  hosh'd  a  stiUness,  as  if  all  the  gods 
Look'd  down  and  listen'd  to  what  we  were  saying : 
Speak  then,  and  tell  me,  0  my  best  beloved, 
My  son,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  1 

Tika,    So  well  that  saying  how,  must  make  it  nothing; 
So  well,  that  I  oould  wish  to  die  this  moment, 
For  so  my  heart  with  powerful  throbs  persuades  me : 
That  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation— 
That  were,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  home,  to  die ; 
And  that  for  Titus  too,  would  be  most  happy. 

Bru.    How's  that,  my  son  1  would  death  for  thee  be  happy  1 

T^.    Most  certain,  sir ;  for  in  my  grave  I  'scape 
All  those  affironts  which  I  in  life  must  look  for, 
All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers. 
And  tongues  of  Bome  will  daily  cast  upon  me; 
From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  mine, 
Each  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dying : 
Besides,  I  'scape  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience, 
Which  will  forever  rack  me  with  remembrance, 
Hannt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  night. 
Casting  my  blotted  honour  in  the  way 
Where'er  my  melancholy  thoughts  shall  guide  me. 

Bru,    But  is  not  death  a  very  dreadful  thing  1 

T*U.    Not  to  a  mind  resolved.    No,  sir ;  to  me 
It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  bom: 
Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  discoloured  faces, 
Filends  weeping  round  us,  blocks,  and  obsequies, 
Make  it  a  dreadf^il  thing;  the  pomp  of  death 
Is  flur  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
Tes,  sir;  I  call  the  powers  of  heaven  to  witness 
Titos  dares  die,  if  so  you  have  decreed ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  Joy,  to  honour  Brutus, 
To  make  your  justice  famous  through  the  world, 
And  fix  the  liberty  of  Rome  forever : 
Not  but  I  must  confess  my  weakness  too : 
Tet  it  is  great  thus  to  resolve  against  it. 
To  have  the  frailty  of  a  mortal  man. 
But  the  security  of  the  immortal  gods. 

Bru.    0  Titus,  0  thou  absolute  young  man! 
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Thon  flattering  nurror  of  thy  fkther's  iibage, 

Where  I  behold  myself  at  such  advantage! 

Thon  perfect  glory  of  the  Jonian  race ! 

Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom ; 

Groan  an  eternal  &rewell  to  thy  soul ; 

Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible ; 

Blood,  the  heart  blood  of  Brutus,  on  his  child; 

For  thou  must  die,  my  Titus ;  die,  my  son : 

I  swear  the  gods  have  doom'd  thee  to  the  grave. 

The  violated  genius  of  thy  country 

Bears  his  sad  head,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee : 

This  morning  sun,  that  lights  thy  sorrows  on 

To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance, 

Shall  never  see  thee  more. 

Til.    Alas!  my  lord, 
Why  art  thou  moved  thus  1  why  am  I  worthy  of  thy  sorrow  1 
Why  should  the  godlike  Brutus  shake  to  doom  mo  1 
Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  hearse  7 
The  gods  will  have  it  so. 

Bru.    They  wiU,  my  Titus ; 
Nor  Heaven,  nor  earth,  can  have  it  otherwise ; 
Nay,  Titus,  mark ;  the  deeper  that  I  search. 
My  harass'd  soul  returns  the  more  conflrm'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  very  hand  of  fire 
Moving  the  dreadAil  wheels  of  this  affair, 
That  whirl  thee,  like  a  machine,  to  thy  fate ; 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordain'd  it, 
To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people, 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Rome. 
'Tis  fixed:  0,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  fond  thee: 
So  fiz'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  gods  or  men  to  save  thee  Arom  the  axe. 

TU.    The  axe  1    0  heaven  I    Then  must  I  fall  so  basely  7 
What !  Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman  ? 

Bru.    If  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  giv'st  me  nothing. 
Tes,  Titus,  since  the  gods  have  so  decreed 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  th'  advantage 
Of  thy  important  fate— cement  Bome's  flaws, 
And  heal  their  wounded  fteedom  with  thy  blood : 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal. 
And  sit  upon  my  sons ;  on  thee,  my  Titus: 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death, 
The  lictor's  lashes  bleed  before  the  people ; 
Then  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee, 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe, 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear. 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose. 
To  make  my  Justice  quite  transcend  example. 

T\t.    Scourg'd  like  a  bondman  1    Ha!  a  beaten  slave! 
But  I  deserve  it  all:  yet  here  I  fkil; 
The  image  of  this  suffering  quite  unmans  me. 
0  sir,  0  Brutus,  must  I  call  you  father. 
Yet  have  no  token  of  your  tenderness  1 
No  signs  of  merpyl    What!  not  bate  me  thati 
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Can  joa  reaolye  on  all  th'  extremily 

Of  crael  rigour?  to  behold  me  tool 

To  rit  nmnoy'd  and  see  me  whipt  to  death  1 

Where  are  yonr  bowels  now  1    Is  this  a  father  1 

Ah !  sir,  why  should  yon  make  my  heart  suspect 

That  all  your  late  compassicm  was  dissembled  1 

How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me  1 

Bf%.    Think  that  I  love  &ee  by  my  present  passion, 
By  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here, 
These  sighs  that  twitch  the  very  strings  of  life ; 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  earth  could  move  me 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear, 
Nor  shake  my  solid  virtue  from  her  pointy 
But  Titus'  death :  0,  do  not  call  it  shameilU, 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  gloiy  of  the  world, 
I  own  thy  sufferings  ought  t'  unman  me  thus. 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  the  ground, 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth. 
To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  the  cruel  &tes 
That  force  a  ftither  thus  to  drag  his  bowels. 

THt.    0  rise,  thou  violated  majesty. 
Rise  from  the  earth;  or  J  shall  beg  those  fates 
Which  you  would  curse,  to  bolt  me  to  the  centre. 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  threaten'd  veqgeance: 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice, 
Nay  all  you  lictors,  slaves,  and  conunon  hangmen ; 
Come  strip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight, 
And  lash  me  tUl  I  bleed;  whip  me  like  Airies; 
And  when  youll  have  scourg'd  me  till  I  foam  and  fkll, 
For  want  of  spirits,  grovelling  in  the  dust. 
Then  take  my  head,  and  give  it  his  revenge: 
By  all  the  gods,  I  greedily  resign  it 

Bnc,    No  more— fareweU — eternally  fkrewell : 
If  there  be  gods,  they  will  reserve  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  Heaven.    One  last  embrace — 
What  is  it  makes  my  eyes  thus  swim  againi 

Thomas  Southerns,  the  next  distinguished  tra^c  author  to  be  noticed, 
was  bom  of  good  parentage,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  1659.  He  early  en- 
tered the  univensity  of  his  native  city,  where  he  remained  till  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  there  finished  his  studies. 
From  Oxford  he  went  to  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  professedly  as  a  legal 
student,  but  there  devoted  himself  to  dramatic  writing  and  poetry,  rather 
than  to  the  law.  In  1682  he  produced  T?ie  Persian  Prince,  or  Loyal 
Brother;  and  as  the  tory  interest  was  not  at  that  time  triumphant  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  character  of  the  ^  Loyal  Brother,'  well  drawn  to  compliment 
James,  Duke  of  York,  that  prince  afterward  handsomely  rewarded  Sou- 
theme  fat  the  servicee  thus  rendered  him.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne 
he  conferred  upon  the  poet  a  captaincy,  and  in  that  capacity  he  served 
under  the  king  himself^  in  his  opposition  to  the  invasion  €i  England  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange.    After  the  Revolution  Southeme  returned  to  his  studies, 
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and  prosecuted  dramatic  writiDg  so  successfully  that  he  eventoallj  acquired, 
by  it,  a  very  handsome  fortune.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
retirement  at  Westminster,  where,  through  his  fondness  for  music,  ho  be- 
came a  very  constant  attendant  on  the  Abbey  service.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1746,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Southeme  was  the  author  of  ten  dramas,  but  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Mar- 
riage,  and  Oroonoko,  are  the  only  ones  that  exhibit  his  characteristic  powers. 
The  latter  is  founded  on  actual  occurrence ;  Oroonoko,  an  African  prince, 
having  been  stolen  from  his  native  kingdom  of  Ajigola,  and  carried  to  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  impassioned  grandeur  of  Oroonoka's  suf- 
ferings, his  bursts  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the  slave-trade,  and  his  un- 
happy passion  for  Imoinda,  are  both  powerful  and  pathetic.  In  the  following 
scene,  the  hero  and  heroine  unexpectedly  meet  after  a  long  absence : — 


Oroo.    My  soul  steals  from  my  body  through  my  eyes; 
All  that  is  left  of  lifb  111  gaze  away, 
And  die  upon  the  pleasure. 

Lieut,    This  is  strange  I 

Oroo,    If  you  but  mock  me  with  her  image  here : 
If  she  be  not  Imoinda — 

[Ske  looks  upon  Am  andfaUs  into  a  nooon^  he  runs  to  her.] 
Hal  she  fkintsl 

Nay,  then,  it  must  be  she^it  is  Imoinda! 
My  heart  confesses  her,  and  leaps  for  Joy, 

To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here.  [Kisses  her.] 

Imoinda  t  oh  thy  Oroonoko  calls. 

Imo.  [Recovering.]    My  Oroonoko!  Oh!  I  can't  believe 
What  any  man  can  say.    But  if  I  am 
To  be  deceived,  there's  something  in  that  name, 
That  voice,  that  fkoe—  [Stares  at  him.] 

Oh!  if  I  know  myself,  I  can  not  be  mistaken.  [Embraces  him.] 

Oroo.    Never  here: 
Yon  can  not  be  mistaken!  I  am  yours, 
Your  Oroonoko,  aU  that  you  would  have ; 
Your  tender,  loving  husband. 

Imo,    All,  indeed, 
That  I  would  have :  my  husband  I  then  I  am 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  joys  I  feel : 
They  were  so  great,  I  could  not  think  'em  true ; 
But  I  believe  all  that  you  say  to  me : 
For  truth  itself,  and  everlasting  love, 
Grows  in  this  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

Oroo.    Take,  take  me  all;  inquire  into  my  heart 
(You  know  the  way  to  every  secret  there), 
My  heart,  the  sacred  treasury  of  love : 
And  if,  in  absence,  I  have  misemployed 
A  mite  from  the  rich  store ;  if  I  have  spent 
A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  you, 
May  I  be  cursed  to  wish  and  sigh  in  vain, 
And  you  not  pity  me. 

Ima,    Oh!  I  believe, 
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And  know  you  by  myself.    If  these  8ad  eyea, 
Since  kat  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  fooe 
Of  any  comfort,  or  once  wished  to  see 
The  light  of  any  other  heaven  but  yon, 
May  I  be  strnck  this  moment  blind,  and  lose 
Yonr  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  yon  more. 

Ono.    Imoinda!  Oh!  this  separation 
Has  made  yon  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so, 
Than  yon  were  ever  to  me.    Ton  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps, 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness : 
I  can  not  miss  it  now.    Governor,  fiiend, 
You  think  me  mad;  but  let  me  bless  you  all. 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  again.    Imoinda  's  found ! 
And  every  thing  that  I  would  have  in  her.  [Embraces  her.} 

Bland,    Sir,  we  congratulate  your  happiness ;  I  do  moat  heartily. 

Ueui.    And  all  of  us :  but  how  it  comes  to  pass — 

Oroo,    That  would  require 
More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  you  now. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her. 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  yon  have  made  me  happier,  I  confess, 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.    Captain,  you. 
Even  you,  who  most  have  wronged  me,  I  forgive. 
I  wo'  not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now: 
I'll  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fhte. 
To  bring  me  to  my  loved  Imoinda  here. 

Imo.    How,  how  shall  I  receive  youl  how  be  worthy 
Of  such  endearments,  all  this  tenderness  1 
These  are  the  transports  of  prosperity 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  us. 

Oroo.    Let  the  fools 
Who  follow  fortune  live  upon  her  smiles; 
All  our  prosperity  is  placed  in  love; 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.    Here  I  reign 
In  ftiU  delights,  in  joys  to  power  unknown ; 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne.  [ExewU.] 

Southeme,  according  to  Hallam,  was  the  first  English  writer  who  de- 
nounced, aa  he  did  in  this  play,  the  traffic  m  slaves,  and  the  cruelties  of 
their  West  Indian  bondage.  This  is  an  honor  that,  in  any  mention  of  this 
dramatist,  should  never  be  forgotten.  ^  Isabella'  is  a  more  correct  and 
regular  drama  than  ^  Oroonoko,'  and  the  part  of  the  heroine  affords  scope 
for  a  tragic  actress,  scarcely  inferior,  in  pathos,  to  *  Belvidera.'  Otway,  how- 
ever, has  greater  depth  of  passion,  and  is  more  vigorous  in  the  delineation 
of  diaracter.  The  plot  of  ^  Isabella'  is  very  simple.  In  abject  distress,  and 
believing  her  husband,  Biron,  dead,  Isabella  is  hurried  into  a  second  mar- 
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riage.  Biron  returns,  and  the  difltrees  of  the  heroine  terminateB  in  madness 
and  death.  The  following  scene,  embracing  Biron's  return,  is  of  a  very  high 
order  of  dramatic  writing : — 

A  CHAMSER. 

[Enter  Isabdla.] 

ba,    rve  heard  of  witches,  magic  spells,  and  charms, 
That  have  made  nature  start  from  her  old  coarse ; 
The  sun  has  been  eclipsed,  the  moon  drawn  down 
From  her  career,  still  paler,  and  subdued 
To  the  abuses  of  this  mider  world. 
Now  I  believe  all  possible.    This  ring, 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force. 
Has  raised  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  my  fears ; 
Coloured  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  love 
Into  such  shiq;)es,  they  fVight  me  fiom  myself! 
I  dare  not  thmk  of  tiiem. 

[Elder  iVitrse.] 

iVicrse.    Madame,  the  gentleman's  below. 

ha,    I  had  forgot  \  pnyt  let  me  speak  with  him ; 

[EzU  Nurse.] 
This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband ;  I  must  blush 
To  think  I  have  a  second.    Biron  died 
(Still  to  my  loss)  at  Candy ;  there's  my  hope. 
Oh,  do  I  live  to  hope  that  he  died  there  1 
It  must  be  so ;  he  's  dead,  and  this  ring  left, 
By  his  last  breath  to  some  known  faithfVd  fHend, 
To  bring  me  back  again; 
That's  all  I  have  to  trust 

[Enter  Byron.] 

[Isabella  looking  at  Mm.] 
My  fears  were  woman's— I  have  viewed  him  all ; 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 
I  live  again,  and  rise  but  fVom  his  tomb. 

Bir.    Have  you  forgot  me  quite  1 

Isa.    Forgot  you ! 

Bir.    Then  farewell  my  disguise,  and  my  misfortunes ! 
My  Isabella !  [He  goes  to  ker,  she  shrieks,  athd  faints.] 

Isa.    Ha! 

Bir,    Oh !  come  again ; 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  life  and  love ; 
Thy  once-loved,  ever-loving  husband  calls— 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 
Excess  of  love  and  Joy  for  my  return. 
Has  overpowered  her.  *  I  was  to  blame 
To  take  thy  sex's  softness  unprepared ; 
But  sinking  thus,  thns  dying  in  my  arms, 
This  ecstasy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say.    Words  may  be  conntetilsit, 
False  cohied,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue. 
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Without  the  mind ;  hat  pasdon  '■  in  the  sonl, 
And  always  speaks  the  heart. 

Isa.  Where  have  I  been  1  Why  do  yoa  keep  him  from  me  1 
I  know  his  voice ;  my  life,  npon  the  wing, 
Hean  the  soil  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
'Tis  he  himself,  my  Biron, 
Do  I  hold  yon  fisust, 
Never  to  part  again  Y 
If  I  mnst  fkll,  death  's  welcome  in  these  arms. 

Bir.    Live  ever  in  these  arms. 

lui.    But  pardon  me; 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy  of  seeing  yon, 
Of  seeing  you  again,  distracted  me. 

Bir.    Thou  everlastmg  goodness  ! 

Lsa.    Answer  me: 
What  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  you  back 
To  your  own  home  again  1 
Oh,  tell  me  all, 
For  every  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir.    My  best  life !  at  leisure  aU. 

Isa.    We  thought  you  dead ;  killed  at  the  siege  of  Candy. 

Bir.    There  I  fell  among  the  dead; 
But  hopes  of  lifb  reviving  firom  my  wounds, 
I  was  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave. 
I  often  writ  to  my  hard  fkther,  but  never  had 
An  answer ;  I  writ  to  thee  too. 
/  Isa.    What  a  world  of  woe 

Had  been  prevented  but  in  hearing  fW>m  you ! 

Bir.    Alas!  thou  could'st  not  help  me. 

Isa.    You  do  not  know  how  much  I  could  have  done ; 
At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  suffered  aU ; 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slavery, 
Without  redemption :  given  up  my  child. 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants. 

Bir.    My  litUe  boy ! 

Isa.    My  life,  but  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive. 

Bir.    No  more,  my  love ;  complaining  of  the  past, 
We  lose  the  present  joy.    'Tis  over  price 
Of  all  my  pains,  that  thus  we  meet  again ! 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  thee. 

ha.    Would  I  were  past  the  hearing.  [Asi^e.l 

Bir,    How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  father  too  I 
I  hear  he  's  living  still. 

Isa.    Well,  both ;  both  well ; 
And  may  he  prove  a  &ther  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  have  found  him  none. 

Bir.    Come,  no  more  tears. 

Isa.    Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  loss 
Have  mourned  with  me. 

Bir.    And  all  my  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employed  in  a  kind  recompense 
For  thy  afQictions.    Can't  I  see  my  boy't 
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Jsa,    He  'b  gone  to  bed ;  111  have  him  bronght  to  yon. 

Bir.    To-morrow  I  Bhall  see  him;  I  want  rest 
Mj'self  after  this  weary  pilgrimage. 

Isa,    Alas!  what  shall  I  get  for  yon? 

Bir.    Nothing  but  rest,  my  lore.    To-night  I  wonld  not 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  fkmily : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you;  her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

Isa.    I'll  dispose  of  her,  and  order  every  thing 
As  you  would  have  it.  [Exit.] 

Bir.    Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  and  give  the  means 
To  make  this  wondrous  goodness  some  amends; 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can. 
Oh !  she  deserves  of  me  much  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  her,  though  I  again  could  venture 
A  father  and  his  fortune  for  her  love! 
You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all  I 
Not  to  perceive  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weighs  down  the  portions  you  provide  your  sons. 
What  is  your  trash,  what  all  your  heaps  of  gold, 
Compared  to  this,  my  heartfelt  happiness  % 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone  1 
I  must  not  think  of  that ;  it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself,  the  flital  cause  of  all. 

[ErUer  Isabdla.] 

Isa.    I  have  obeyed  your  pleasure ; 
Every  thing  is  ready  for  you. 

Bir.    I  cau  want  nothing  here;  possessing  thee, 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness ;  there  's  no  room  for  a  wish. 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me; 
I  know  the  way,  my  love.    I  shall  sleep  sound. 

Isa.    Bhall  I  attend  youl 

Bir.    By  no  means; 
I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride, 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself; 
You'll  make  hasto  after  1 

Isa.    I'll  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  you.  [EzU  Birmi.] 

My  prayers!  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
Prayers  have  their  blessings,  to  reward  our  hopes. 
But  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
What  Heaven  could  give  I  have  enjoyed ;  but  now 
The  banef\il  planet  rises  on  my  fate. 
And  what 's  to  come  is  a  long  lifb  of  woe ; 
Yet  I  may  shorten  it 
I  promised  him  to  foHow^himl 
Is  he  without  a  namel    Biron,  my  husband — 
My  husband  I    Ha !    What  then  is  Villeroy  1 

Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner !  [  Weeping.] 

What 's  to  be  done  1  for  something  must  be  done. 
Two  husbands!  married  to  both. 
And  yet  a  wifo  to  neither.    Hold,  my  brain- 
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Ha !  a  Incky  thought 

Works  the  right  way  to  rid  me  of  them  all  j 
AU  the  reproaches,  infamies,  and  scorns, 
That  every  tongue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 
Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
Bat  keep  me  warm;  no  matter  what  can  oome. 
'Tis  but  a  blow ;  yet  I  will  see  him  first. 
Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair, 
And  then  to  rest  forever. 


Comic  scenes  are  interapersed  throughout  SouUieme's  tragedies,  which, 
though  thej  relieve  the  sombre  ooloring  of  the  main  action  and  interest  of 
the  piece,  are  sometimes  nusplaoed  and  unpleasant 

Nicholas  Rows,  one  of  the  most  successful  tragic  poets  of  the  present 
period,  was  descended  from  ancestors  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Holj  Wan,  and  bom  at  Little  Beckfbrd,  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  The  first 
years  of  his  cLissical  study  were  passed  at  a  private  grammar-school  in 
Highgate,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  where  he  attained  to 
great  excellence  in  classical  learning,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Busby.  To  his  skill  in  Latm  and  Greek  he  is  said  to  have  added  very  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  but  from  childhood  poetry  was  his  pas- 
sion. His  father,  who  was  himself  a  lawyer,  designed  him  for  the  legal 
profession ;  and  with  this  view  he  took  him  from  school  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  entered  him  as  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Being  capable 
of  acquiring  with  &cillty,  any  branch  of  knowledge,  Rowe  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  law,  and  would  doubtless  have  risen  to  distinction  in  that 
profession,  had  not  the  softer  graces  of  the  muses  drawn  him  from  so  labo- 
riooB  a  pursuit  When  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  produced  his 
fiist  tragedy,  The  Ambitious  Stepmother^  the  representation  of  which  was 
attended  with  such  marked  success,  that  he  at  once  relinquished  the  law, 
and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  drama.  '  The  Ambitious  Stepmother* 
was  followed  by  Tam^lane^  The  Fair  Penitent^  Xllysaes,  The  Royal  Con- 
vert^ Jane  Shore,  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  He  also  wrote  a  comedy,  The 
Biter y  which  proved  a  &ilure. 

Rowe,  oa  rising  into  fame  as  an  author,  was  munificently  patronized. 
The  Duke  of  Queensberry  appointed  him  secretary  for  pubhc  fUSairs  ;  and  on 
the  accession  of  George  the  First,  he  was  made  poet  laureate,  and  surveyor 
of  the  customs.  The  Prince  of  Wales  also  appointed  him  clerk  of  his  coun- 
cil, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  gave  him  the  office  of  secretary  for  the  presen- 
tations. One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  was,  in  all  probability,  his  great 
personal  popuUrity.  It  is  remarked  that  his  voice  waa  so  uncommonly 
sweet,  his  observations  so  lively,  and  his  manners  so  engaging,  that  his 
friends,  among  whom  were  Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope,  always  delighted  in 
his  society.  With  all  his  attractive  traits  of  character,  Rowe  was  a  man  of 
superficial  feelings,  and  hence  Pope  declared  that  he  had  no  heart.    He 
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died  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1718,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  opposite  the  tomb  of  Chaucer. 

Rowe's  tragedies  are  passionate  and  tender,  with  a  smooth  and  easy  style 
of  verBification,  not  unlike  that  of  Ford.  His  '  Jane  Shore,^  written  profes- 
sedly in  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  is  still  occasionally  performed,  and  is  very 
eifective  in  those  pathetic  scenes  which  exhibit  the  sufferings  of  the  heroine. 
*The  Fair  Penitent,'  was  long  a  popular  drama,  and  the  *  gallant  gay  Lo- 
thario' was  the  prototype  of  many  profligate  and  romantic  heroes.  Rich- 
ardson elevated  the  character  in  his  Lovelace,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a 
purity  and  sanctity  to  the  sorrows  of  Clarissa,  which  leaves  Rowers  Calista 
immeasurably  behind.  *  Tamerlane'  was  the  favorite  tragedy  of  the  author ; 
but  as  the  principal  characters  were  local,  the  hero  being  intended  for  King 
William,  and  Bajazet,  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  its  interest  has  long  since 
passed  away.  The  incidents  of  Rowe's  dramas  are  well  arranged  for  stage 
effect,  and  were  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  His  plays  are,  however,  at 
present  but  littie  read.  We  present  the  following  death-scene  from  '  Jane 
Shore:'— 

JANE  SHORE,  HEB  BUSBAR,  AND  BELMOUB. 

Bel.    How  fare  you,  lady  'i 

Jane  S.    My  heart  is  thrilled  with  horror. 

Bd.    Be  of  courage ; 
Your  husband  Uvea !  'tis  he,  my  worthiest  friend. 

Jane  8,    Still  art  thou  there  1  still  dost  thou  hover  round  mc  7 
Oh,  save  me,  Belmour,  from  his  angry  shade ! 

Bel.    *Tia  he  himself!  he  lives!  look  up. 

Jaw  8.    I  dare  not 
Oh,  that  my  eyes  could  shut  him  out  forever ! 

Share.    Am  I  so  hateAil,  then,  so  deadly  to  thee, 
To  blast  thy  eyes  with  horror  1    Since  I'm  grown 
A  burden  to  the  world,  myself,  and  thee, 
Would  I  had  ne'er  survived  to  see  thee  more. 

Jane  S.    Oh !  thou  most  uvjured—dost  thou  live,  indeed  1 
Fall  then,  ye  mountains,  on  my  guilty  head  ! 
Hide  me,  ye  rocks,  within  your  secret  caverns ; 
Cast  thy  black  vail  upon  my  shame,  oh,  night ! 
And  shield  me  with  thy  sable  wing  forever. 

Share.    Why  dost  thou  turn  away  1    Why  tremble  thus  1 
Why  thus  indulge  thy  fears,  and  hi  despair 
Abandon  thy  distracted  soul  to  horror  1 
Cast  every  black  and  goilty  thought  behind  thee. 
And  let  'em  never  vex  thy  quiet  more. 
My  arms,  my  heart,  are  open  to  receive  thee, 
To  bring  thee  back  to  thy  forsaken  home, 
With  tender  Joy,  with  fond  forgiving  love. 
Let  us  haste. 

Now,  while  occasion  seems  to  smile  upon  us, 
Forsake  this  place  of  shame,  and  find  a  shelter. 

Jane  8.    What  shall  I  say  to  youl    But  I  obey. 

Share.    Lean  on  my  aim. 
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Jam  S.    AIas!  I'm  wondrons  ikiiit: 
But  that  '8  not  strange,  I  have  not  ate  these  three  days. 

Shore.    Oh,  mercilesB ! 

Jaiyt  S.    Oh !  I  am  sick  at  heart ! 

Short,    Thon  murderous  sorrow! 
Wo  't  thoa  still  drink  her  blood,  pnrsne  her  stilll 
Most  she  then  die  1    Oh,  my  poor  penitent  I 
Speak  peace  to  thy  sad  heart:  she  hears  mo  not: 
Grief  masters  every  sense. 

\Ei^ier  CaUsby  with  a  Ouard\. 

Cotes.    Seize  on  'em  both  as  traitors  to  the  state ! 

Bel.    What  means  this  violence  7 

[Quards  lay  hold  on  Share  and  Bdnunir.] 

Cotes,    Have  we  not  found  you, 
In  scorn  of  the  protector's  strict  command, 
Assis&is  this  base  woman,  and  abetting 
Her  infamy') 

Share,    Infiimy  on  thy  head! 
Thou  tool  of  power,  thou  pander  to  authority ! 
I  tell  thee,  knave,  thou  know'st  of  none  so  virtuous, 
And  she  that  bore  thee  was  an  Ethiop  to  her. 

Caies.    You'll  answer  this  at  ftdl :  away  with  'em. 

Shore,  Is  charity  grown  treason  to  your  court  1 
What  honest  man  would  live  beneath  such  rulers? 
I  am  content  that  we  should  die  together. 

Cates.    Convey  the  men  to  prison ;  but  for  her— 
Leave  her  to  hunt  her  fortune  as  she  may. 

Jane  S,    I  will  not  part  with  him :  for  me  !~for  me ! 
Oh !  must  he  die  for  mel    [I>\)Uawing  him  as  he  is  carried  off—she  falls.] 

Short,    TnTinman  villains  1  [Breoksfrom  the  guards.] 

Stand  off!  the  agonies  of  death  are  on  her! 
She  pulls,  she  gripes  me  hard  with  her  cold  hand. 

Jane  S,    Was  this  blow  wanting  to  complete  my  ruin  t 
Oh !  let  me  go,  ye  ministers  of  terror. 
He  shall  offend  no  more,  for  I  will  die. 
And  yield  obedience  to  your  cruel  master. 
Tarry  a  little,  but  a  little  longer, 
And  take  my  last  breath  with  you. 

Share.    Oh,  my  love! 
Why  dost  thou  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me 
With  such  an  earnest,  such  a  piteous  look. 
As  if  thy  heart  were  Aill  of  some  sad  meaning 
Thou  oould'st  not  speak? 

Jane  S,    Forgive  me !  but  forgive  me ! 

Share,    Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host, 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  heaven  to  show  thee, 
May  such  be&ll  me  at  my  latest  hour. 
And  make  my  portion  blest  or  curst  forever! 

Jane  8.    Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shall  sleep  in  peace ; 
'TIS  very  dark,  and  I  have  lost  you  now: 
Was  there  not  something  I  woul<^have  bequeathed  youl 
But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  bestow, 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh!  mercy, heaven!  [Dies.] 
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Besides  his  dramatic  works,  Rowe  was  the  author  of  two  yolmnes  of 
misoellaneous  poems,  in  which,  however,  he  scarcely  ever  rises  above 
mediocritj.  He  was  the  earliest  editor  of  Shakspeare  entitled  to  the  name, 
and  the  first  to  attempt  the  collection  of  a  few  biog^phical  particalais  of 
the  immortal  dramatist's  life.  He  also  translated  ^  Lucan's  Pharsalia ;'  and 
Dr.  Johnson  regarded  this  performance  as  *  one  of  the  greatest  productions 
of  English  poetry,'  *  for,'  says  he,  *  there  is,  perhaps,  none  that  so  completely 
exhibits  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  original.'  Though  this  praise  may  be 
somewhat  extravagant,  still  Rowe's  '  Pharsalia'  deserves  much  more  notice 
than  it  has  hitherto  received ;  and  should  it  be  more  extensively  read,  it 
would  be  more  highly  appreciated. 
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FROM  the  tragic  poets  who  occupied  our  chief  attention  during  the  hist 
lecture,  we  pass  to  notice  their  contemporary  comedy  writers.  Among 
these,  Ck>ngreve,  Yanbrugh,  and  Farquhar  are  most  conspicuous. 

WnjJAM  CoNOBEVE  was  descended  from  a  family  in  Staffordshire,  of  so 
great  antiquity  that  it  claims  a  place  among  the  few  that  can  trace  their 
ancestry  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest  He  was  bom  at  Bardsa,  near 
Leeds,  in  1672 ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  military  appointment  which  his 
{sither  held  in  Ireland,  the  future  poet  was  carried,  in  his  infancy,  to  that 
country,  and  there  educated.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  im- 
pression long  current,  that  Ireland  was  the  country  of  his  nativity.  His 
studies  were  at  first  conducted  at  the  grammar-school  of  Kilkenny,  and 
afterward  in  Dublin ;  and  though  his  proficiency  in  classical  learning  was 
very  respectable,  it  was  attained  without  the  aid  of  a  university.  About  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  when  Gongreve  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
age,  his  &ther  sent  him  to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  where 
he  hved  for  several  years,  but  with  very  little  attenticm  to  statutes  or  reports. 
'His  incHnation  to  become  an  author,'  says  Dr.  Johnson, ' appeared  even  in 
his  youth ;  for  at  that  early  period  he  felt  that  force  of  imagination,  and 
possessed  that  copiousness  of  sentiment  which  uniformly  afford  intellectual 
pleasure.' 

Congreve's  first  essay  in  authorship  was  a  novel  under  the  title  of  Iw^- 
niiay  or  Lave  and  Duty  reconciled.  This  work,  when  we  remember  that 
the  author  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  unusual  production.  His  first  dramatic  perfor- 
mance was  his  comedy  of  The  Old  Bachelor.  The  success  of  this  play, 
after  it  had  undergone  slight  revisions  by  Dryden  and  Southerae,  was  so 
great  as  to  recommend  the  youthful  author  to  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Halifax,  who  being  desirous  to  place  so  eminent  a  wit  in  a  condition  of  ease 
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and  tranquillitj,  immediately  made  him  one  of  the  oommissionere  for  licen- 
sing hackney  coaches ;  and  soon  after  appointed  him  to  a  place  in  the  customs^ 
from  which  he  received  six  hmidred  pounds  a  year.  The  very  remarkable 
success  that  attended  '  The  Old  Bachelor,'  induced  Congreve  to  bring  out, 
in  the  following  year,  1694,  his  second  comedy,  The  Double  Dealer,  This 
play,  though  highly  approved  and  commended  by  the  best  judges,  was  not 
so  successful  as  the  first ;  the  cause  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  its 
regularity — ^regular  comedy  then  being  a  new  thing  before  an  English 
audience.  The  death  of  Queen  Mary,  at  the  dose  of  this  year,  drew  from 
Congreve  a  Pastoral,  entitled  The  Mourning  Mum  of  Alexis,  which  is 
simple,  Correct,  and  partially  elegant,  but  in  no  respect  remarkable. 

In  another  year,  1695,  Congreve's  prolific  pen  produced  Love  for  Love,  a 
comedy  more  nearly  allied  to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners  than 
either  of  the  former.  Having  thoroughly  established  his  reputati^  as  a 
comic  writer,  he  now  invoked  the  tragic  muse,  and,  in  1697,  produced  The 
Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy  written  with  such  skill  as  to  show  that  the 
author  was  entirely  qualified  for  either  department  of  dramatic  poetry.  His 
last  drama.  The  Way  of  the  World,  a  comedy,  was  written  in  1700.  When 
we  reflect  that  all  his  fine  plays  were  produced  before  he  had  reached  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  we  are  prepared  to  overlook  such  dramatic 
defects  as  they  may  contain,  and  to  acknowledge  that  among  all  the  eiibrts 
of  early  genius  which  literary  history  records,  not  one  can  be  produced  that 
more  surpasses  the  conmion  limits  of  nature,  than  the  plays  of  Congreve. 

In  1710,  Congreve  published  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems;  and 
though  none  of  them  rise  above  mediocrity,  yet  his  good  fortune  still  fol* 
lowed  him.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  he  obtained  the  office 
of  secretary  for  Jamaica,  which,  though  a  mere  nominal  office,  raised  his  an- 
nual income  to  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  opu- 
lence and  courtly  society,  he  now  wished  to  forget  that  he  was  an  author, 
and  when  Voltaire  waited  upon  him,  he  said  he  would  rath^  be  considered  a 
gentleman  than  a  poet  '  If  you  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,'  said  the  witty 
Frenchman,  *  I  should  not  have  come  to  visit  you.'  In  his  retirement,  Con- 
greve devoted  himself  closely  to  his  books,  but  his  studies  were  at  length 
interrupted  by  cataracts  upon  his  eyes,  which  resulted  in  total  blindness. 
This  melancholy  state  was  aggravated  by  the  gout,  from  which  he  sought 
relief  by  a  journey  to  Bath ;  but  being  overturned  in  hia  chariot,  a  disease 
in  his  side  ensued,  which  eventually  terminated  his  life,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  1 729.  Having  lain  in  state,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  for  some 
days,  he  was  then  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  pall  was  borne  by 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  and  other 
men  of  high  rank.  His  fortune,  which  amounted  to  ten  thousand  pounds, 
he  bequeathed  to  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  whom  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  who  purchased  wilJi  the  bequest  a 
diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honor  of  her  departed  friend. 

With  all  Congreve's  genius  for  the  drama,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that 
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Ills  plajB  are  generally  without  poetrj  or  imagination,  and  his  comedies  are 
inextricablj  associated  with  sensuality  and  profaneness.  We  admire  his 
hrilhant  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  his  exuberance  of  dramatic  incident  and 
character ;  but  the  total  absence  of  the  higher  virtues  which  ennoble  liie— 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  female  virtue,  the  feelings  of  generosity,  truth,  honor, 
aflbction,  modesty,  and  tenderness — leaves  his  pages  barren  and  improduc- 
tive  of  any  permanent  interest  or  popularity.  Uis  glittering  artificial  life 
possesses  but  few  charms  to  the  lovers  of.  nature  or  poetry,  and  is  not  recom- 
mended by  any  moral  purpose  of  sentiment.  ^  The  Mourning  Bride'  pos- 
sesses higher  dramatic  merit  than  most  of  the  serious  plays  of  that  day. 
Though  generally  destitute  of  passion,  yet  it  contains  numerous  poetical 
scenes  and  much  poetical  language.  The  following  opening  Hues  are  fiunil- 
iar  to  most  readers : — 

'  Music  has  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast, 

To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
Tve  read  that  things  inanimate  have  moved, 
And  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound. 

Dr.  Johnson  considered  the  description  of  the  cathedral  in  the  following 
extract,  the  most  poetical  paragraph  in  the  whole  range  of  the  English 
drama: — 

[Almena — IjeoTwra.] 

Aim.    It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hushed. 

Leon.    It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

Aim.    It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'll  listen. 
.  Leon.    Hark! 

Aim.    No ;  all  is  hush'd  and  still  as  death.    'Tis  dreadf\il  ( 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  piUars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquillity.    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chiUness  to  my  trembling  heart 
Give  me  thy  hand  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — ^my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

Leon.    Let  us  return ;  the  horror  of  this  place 
And  silence  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Aim.    It  may  my  fears,  but  can  not  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb, 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls  and  mouldering  earth 
Of  human  bodies;  for  I'll  mix  with  them; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Tet  green  hi  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Garcia's  more  detested  bed:  that  thought 
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Bxerto  my  npirita,  and  my  present  fears 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ill. 

Of  Congreve's  comedies  it  is  difficult,  through  quotations,  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea.     It  is  not  in  particular  passages  that  he  shines,  but  in  a  con- 
stant stream  of  wit  and  liveliness,  and  the  quick  interchange  of  dialogue ' 
and  incident.    We  will,  however,  venture  the  following  scene  from  '  The 
Double  Dealer:* — 

SCANDAL  AND  LITERATURE  IN  HIGH  LIFE. 

CTNTHIi. — LORD  AND  LADT  FROTH — ^BRISK. 

Lady  JPrUk,  Then  yon  think  that  episode  between  Susan  the  dairy-maid  and  our 
coachman  is  not  amiss.  You  know,  I  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town,  as  well  as  in 
the  country. 

Brisk.  Incomparable,  let  me  perish !  But,  then,  being  an  heroic  poem,  had  not 
you  better  call  him  a  charioteer.  Charioteer  sounds  great  Besides,  your  lady- 
ship's coachman  having  a  red  face,  and  you  comparing  him  to  the  sun— and  you 
know  the  sun  is  called  '  heaven's  charioteer.' 

Lady  F.  Oh !  infinitely  better ;  I  am  extremely  beholden  to  yon  for  the  hint. 
Stay;  we'll  read  over  those  half  a  score  lines  again.  [PuUs  oiU  a  paper.]  Let  me 
see  here ;  you  know  what  goes  before — ^the  comparison  you  know.    [Reads.] 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 

Brisk.  I  am  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet  weather,  because  you  say  the  sun 
shines  ei?ery  day. 

Lady  F.  No;  for  the  sun  it  won't,  but  it  will  do  for  the  coachman;  for  you 
know  there's  most  occasion  for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 

Brisk.    Right,  right;  that  saves  alL 

Lady  F.  Then  I  don't  say  the  sun  shines  aU  the  day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  and 
then ;  yet  he  does  shine  all  the  day,  too,  you  know,  though  we  don't  see  him. 

Brisk,    Right ;  but  the  vulgar  will  never  comprehend  that. 

Lady  F,    Well,  you  shall  hear.    Let  me  see— 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say, 
He  shows  his  drunken  fiery  fiu» 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  leas. 

Brisk.    That's  right ;  all's  well,  all's  well.    More  or  less. 
Lady  F.    [Beads.] 

And  when  at  night  bis  labour's  done, 
Then,  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer,  the  sun — 

Ay,  charioteer  does  better — 

Into  the  dairy  ho  descends, 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  ends; 
There  he  's  secure  fh>m  danger  of  a  bilk ; 
His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  hi  milk. 

For  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so— 
Brisk,    Incomparable  well  and  proper,  ^ad !    But  I  have  one  exception  to  make : 
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don't  yoa  think  ^Si  (I  know  it's  &  good  rhyme)^bai  don't  jQutbUkbHk  9tidfatf^ 
too  like  a  hackney  coachman  ? 

Ijtu^  F.  I  swear  and  tow  I'm  afraid  so.  And  yet  our  John  was  a  hackney 
<»^^tt<>h«%im  when  my  lord  took  him. 

Briak.    Was  hel    I'm  answered,  if  John  was  a  hackney  coachman.    Yoa  may 
pot  that  in  the  mai;ginal  notes;  though  to  prevent  criticism,  only  maik  it  with  a 
smaQ  asterislc,  and  say,  *  John  was  fonnerly  a  hackney  coachman.' 
Ldidii  F.    I  will  \  you'd  oblige  me  extremely  to  write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 
Brisk.    With  aU  my  heart  and  soul,  and  proud  of  the  vast  honour,  let  me  perish ! 
I^ord  F.    Hee,  hee,  hee!  my  dear,  hare  you  donel    Won't  you  Join  with  usi 
We  were  laughing  at  my  Lady  Whister  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

Ladtf  F.  Ay,  my  dear,  were  you  ?  Oh !  filthy  Mr.  Sneer ;  he's  a  Mnseoos  ^gme, 
a  most  fblsamic  fop.  Foh  1  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going  about  Covent 
Qsrden  to  suit  the  lining  of  his  coach  with  his  complexion. 

Idjrd  F.  O  silly !  Yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of  him  as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape 
nto  the  world  herself. 

Brisk.    Who  1  my  Lady  Toothless 7  0  she's  a  mcwtiQing  spectacle-,  she's  always 
chewing  the  cud  like  an  old  ewe. 
Lard  F.    Foh! 

Lady  F.    Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh  when  Sneer  oflbrs  to  speak ;  and  sits 
in  expectation  of  his  no-jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth  open. 
Brisk.    Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad !    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

CfaiUa.  [Aside.]  Well,  I  find  there  are  no  fools  so  inconsiderable  in  themselves 
hut  Uiey  can  render  other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their  infirmities. 

Lady  F.  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping  lady ;  I  can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the 
old  iht  fool  that  pants  so  exorbitantly. 

Brisk.    1  know  whom  you  mean.    But,  deuce  take  me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name 
either.    Pamts  d'ye  say  1    Why,  she  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel    Then  she  has  a  great 
beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and  makes  her  look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime 
sad  hair,  let  me  perish  t 
Lady  F.    Oh !  you  made  a  song  upon  her,  Mr.  Brisk  1 
Brisk.    Her,  egad !  so  I  did.    My  lord  can  sing  it 
Cyntkia.    O  good,  my  lord ;  let  us  hear  it. 

Brisk.    'TIS  not  a  song  neither.    It's  a  sort  of  epigram,  or  rather  an  epigrammatic 
sosnet    I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.    Sing  it,  my  lord. 
LtrdF.  [Sings.] 

Ancient  Phyllis  has  young  graces; 
'Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one; 

Shall  I  tell  you  howl 
She  herself  makes  her  own  fhces, 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one 
Where's  the  wonder  nowl 

Brisk.    Shorty  but  there's  salt  in 't.    My  way  of  writing,  egad ! 

Contemporaiy  with  Gongreve  were  Yanbuighy  Farqnhar,  Gibber,  and 
MiB.  CentUvre  in  oomedy,  and  Ullo  in  tragedy. 

Sib  John  Vanbruoh  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fisunily  in  CheBhire, 
which  came  from  France,  though  his  name  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Dutch 
extraction.  His  Inrth  occurred  in  1666.  His  education  can  not  be  traced 
to  any  uniyeTBity,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  conducted,  is  uncertain.  Ilis 
fiither,  originally  a  sugar-baker,  rose  to  eminence,  and  eventually  became 
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comptroller  of  the  treasury  chamber.  Vanbrugb  himself  united  the  appa- 
rently incompatible  geniuses  of  comic  writer  and  architect,  in  both  of  which 
he  remarkably  excelled.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he  went  to 
France,  and  remained  in  that  country  a  number  of  years,  but  with  what  spe- 
cific object  "is  unknown.  In  1697,  he  produced  his  first  comedy,  The  Re- 
la^se,  or  Virtue  in  Danger  ;  the  success  of  which  induced  him  to  continue 
writing  for  the  stage,  which  he  did  until  he  had  produced,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, T?ie  Provoked  Wife,  ^sop,  The  False  Friend,  The  Confederacy^ 
and  other  plays  to  the  number  of  eleven.  The  reputation  which  his  dramas 
gave  him  was  rewarded  more  liberally  than  was  usual,  even  in  that  age. 
Besides  holding  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  commission  for  endowing 
Greenwich  hospital.  Lord  Carlisle  appointed  him  clarencieux  king-at-arms,  a 
heraldic  office,  which  highly  gratified  Vanbrugh's  vanity.  In  1706,  he  was 
conmdssioned,  by  Queen  Anne,  to  carry  the  habit  and  ensigns  of  the  order 
of  the  garter  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced 
his  design  iox  the  great  national  structure  at  Blenheim.  He  built  various 
other  mansions,  was  knighted  by  George  the  First,  and  died  of  a  quinsy,  at 
his  house  in  Whitehall,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1726.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  comedy,  The  Provoked  Husband^ 
which  CoUey  Gibber  afterward  successfully  finished. 

The  architectural  designs  of  Vanbrugh  have  been  liberally  praised  by  Sir 
Joshua  Rejmolds  and  other  eminent  artists,  for  their  display  of  imagination, 
and  their  originality  of  invention.  Though  ridiculed  by  Swift,  and  other 
wits  of  the  day,  for  heaviness  and  incongruity  of  design,  still  Castle  Howard 
and  Blenheim  are  noble  structures,  and  do  honor  to  the  boldness  of  concep- 
tion and  picturesque  taste  of  their  architect. 

As  a  dramatist,  the  first  thing  in  Vanbrugh's  plays  that  attracts  our  atten- 
tion, is  the  liveliness  and  ease  of  his  dialogue.  Congreve  had  more  wit,  but 
less  nature,  and  less  genuine  unaffected  humor  and  gayety.  Vanbrugh  drew 
more  from  living  originals,  and  depicted  more  acciu^tely  the  manners  of  his 
times — ^the  coarse  debauchery  of  the  country  knight,  the  gallantry  of  town- 
wits  and  fortune-hunters,  and  the  love  of  French  intrigue  and  French  man- 
•  ners  in  his  female  characters.  Lord  Foppmgton,  in  the  '  Relapse,'  is  the  origi- 
nal of  most  of  those  empty  coxcombs  that  abound  in  modem  comedy,  intent 
only  on  dress  and  fashion. 

The  plays  of  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  gave  new  life  to  the  English  stage, 
and  restored  it  to  reputation,  when  it  had,  in  reality,  for  some  time,  been 
sinking  in  public  estimation.  Though  their  portraitures  were  exaggerated 
and  heightened  for  dramatic  effect,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  faithful  and 
characteristic  hkenesses.  The  picture,  however,  is  i&t  from  being  a  pleasing 
one,  for  it  is  dashed  with  the  most  unblushing  licentiousness.  A  tone  of 
healthful  rivacity,  and  the  absence  of  all  hypocrisy,  form  its  most  genial  fea- 
ture. How  much  more  to  the  credit  of  these  splendid  dramatists  would  it 
have  been,  had  they  preserved  their  wit  from  that  licentious  obscenity  in 
which  they  so  freely  indulged,  and  exerted  it,  as  they  so  easily  might  have 
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done,  to  bene^t  their  audiences  instead  of  corrupting  them.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Karnes,  *  if  their  comedies  did  not  rack  them  with  remorse  in 
their  last  hours,  they  must  have  been  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue.'  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  Yanbrugh  lived  to  see  his  error,  and  in  deep  penitence  to  be- 
wail it. 

The  foUowmg  picture  of  the  life  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  is  from  the 
*  Provoked  Wife.'  Sir  John  Brute,  disguised  in  his  lady's  dress,  joins  in  a 
dmnken  midnight  frolic,  and  is  taken  by  some  Watchmen  before  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 

JiuUce.  Pray,  madam,  what  may  be  your  ladyship's  common  method  of  life  1 
if  I  may  presume  so  fkr. 

Sir  Jokn.    Why,  sir,  that  of  a  woman  of  quality. 

JtuHce.  Pray,  how  may  you  generally  pass  your  time,  madam  1  Your  morning, 
tor  example. 

Sir  Jokn.  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality.  I  wake  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afler- 
iMxai— I  stretch,  and  make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate.  When  I  have  drank  three  cups, 
I  slide  down  again  upon  my  back,  with  my  arms  over  my  head,  while  my  two  maids 
put  on  my  stockings.  Then,  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I'm  trailed  to  my  great 
chair,  where  I  sit  and  yawn  for  my  breakfast.  If  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie  down 
upon  my  couch,  to  say  my  prayers,  while  my  maid  reads  me  the  play-bills. 

JttsUce.    Very  well,  madam. 

Sir  John.  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink  twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight 
slices  of  bread  and  butter ;  and  half  an  hour  after,  I  send  to  the  cook  to  know  if  the 
dinner  is  almost  ready. 

Justice.     So,  madam. 

Sir  J[fkn.  By  that  time  my  head  is  half  dressed,  I  hear  my  husband  swearing  him- 
self into  a  state  of  perdition  that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the  table ;  to  amend  which 
I  come  down  in  an  hour  more,  and  have  it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all  dressed 
over  again. 

Justice.    Poor  man ! 

Sir  Jokn.  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  servants  are  presumptuously  set  down 
atUieir  ease  to  do  so  too,  I  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  to  visit  fifty  dear  friends,  of  whom 
I  hope  I  never  shall  find  one  at  home  while  I  shall  live. 

Justice.  So !  there's  the  morning  and  afternoon  pretty  well  disposed  of.  Pray, 
how,  madam,  do  you  pass  your  evenings  ? 

Sir  John.  Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir;  a  great  spirit.  Give  me  a  box  and  dice. 
Seven's  the  main !  Oons,  sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pounds.  Why,  do  you  think  women 
are  married  now-a-days  to  sit  at  home  and  mend  napkins  1  Oh,  the  Lord  help  your 
head! 

Justice,    Mercy  on  us,  Mr.  Constable !    What  will  this  age  come  to  1 

Const.  What  will  it  come  to  indeed,  if  such  women  as  these  are  not  set  in  the 
stocksl 

FABLE. 

A  Band,  a  Bob-w!g,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Band  in  a  most  learned  plea, 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy, 
Told  her  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take,  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth, 

Old  solemn  truth, 
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With  books  and  morah,  into  bed, 
How  happy  she  would  be ! 

The  Bob  he  talked  of  management, 
What  wondroos  bleesings  heayen  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux, 
With  powdered  wig  and  dancing  shoes. 
Were  good  for  nothing — ^mend  his  soul ! 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fool. 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gare  Joy  and  mirth, 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mhie  of  gold  his  own, 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done, 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'ye  see, 
The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me) 
Steps  out,  sir,  firom  behind  the  screen 
With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien — 
Like  you,  old  gentleman— in  short, 
He  quickly  spoiled  the  statesman's  sport 
It  proTed  suoh  sunshine  weather, 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leaped  about  his  neck. 
And  off  they  went  together. 

Farquhar,  the  next  comic  poet  of  this  class  to  be  noticed,  was  a  better  ar- 
tist,  m  stage  effect  and  happy  combinations  of  incident  and  character,  than 
any  other  of  the  comic  writers  of  this  period.  His  micontroUable  vivacity 
and  love  of  adventure  still  render  his  comedies  attractive  both  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  closet. 

Gboboe  Farquhar  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  clergyman,  and  was  bom  in 
Londonderry,  in  1678.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  his 
native  town,  and  thence  was  sent  by  his  &ther  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
to  finish  his  studies.  In  his  youth,  even  as  early  as  the  tenth  year  of  his 
age,  Farquhar  discovered  a  remarkable  genius  for  poetry ;  and  fix>m  one  of 
his  first  pibductions  in  this  way,  we  extract  the  following  thoughtful 
verses: — 

The  pliant  soul  of  erring  youth 
Is  like  soft  wax,  or  moistened  clay, 
Apt  to  receive  all  heavenly  truth. 
Or  yield  to  tyrant  all  the  sway. 
Shun  evil  in  your  early  years, 
And  manhood  may  to  virtue  rise; 
But  he  who  in  his  youth,  appears 
A  fool,  in  age  will  ne'er  be  wise. 
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At  ibe  Tudvenity,  which  Farqnhar  entered  m  1694,  he  k  represented  to 
hare  made,  for  some  time,  great  proficiency  in  his  studies ;  but  his  gay  and 
volatile  disposition  could  not  long  relish  the  gravity  and  retirement  of  a 
ooUege  life,  and  he,  therefore,  relinquished  his  studies,  and  obtained  admis- 
sion into  the  Dublin  theatrical  company.  Possessing  a  good  person,  he  re- 
solved to  follow  the  stage  as  a  permanent  profession ;  but  lu^pening,  acci- 
dentally, to  wound,  very  seriously,  a  brother  actor  in  a  fencing  scene,  he  left 
the  boards  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  ioon  after  received,  from  Lord  Orrery,  that  great  patron  of  genius  and 
learning,  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  his  own  regiment,  in  Ireland.  In  cir- 
oamstances  now  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  dramatic  writing.  His  first  play,  Love  and  a  £ottU,  was  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane,  in  1698 ;  and  two  years  afterwards  appeared,  !I%i 
Ckmstant  Couple,  The  success  of  these  two  comedies  was  such  as  to  induce 
Farquhar  to  apply  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  stage ;  and  in  six  suo- 
eeasive  years  he  wrote  Sir  Harry  WUdair^  The  Inconstant,  The  Sta^e 
Coach,  The  Turin  Bivals,  The  Recruiting  Officer,  and  Ths  Beau^  Strai- 
mg&n,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1707. 

Farquhar  was  early  married  to  a  kdy,  the  ardor  of  whose  attachm^t  had 
induced  her  to  deceive  him  by  representing  herself  to  be  the  heiress  of  a 
laige  fortune.  She,  however,  proved  an  affectionate,  devoted  wife,  and  with 
gratitude  shared  in  his  triumphs,  and  in  submission  participated  in  his  trials. 
Soon  after  he  had  completed  his  last  comedy,  he  sunk  a  victim  to  ill  health 
and  over-exertion,  not  having  yet  attained  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
Jvsi  b^ne  his  death,  which  occurred  in  April,  1707,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  of  touching  brevity  to  Wilks,  the  actor,  who  had  long  been,  to  him,  a 
constant  and  devoted  friend : — 

Dear  Bob— 

I  have  not  any  thing  to  leave  thee  to  perpetuate  my  memory  but  two  helpless 

girls.    Look  upon  them  sometimes,  and  think  of  him  Uiat  was  to  the  last  moment 

of  his  lilfe,  thine 

George  FAsauHAa. 

One  of  these  daughters  afterwards  married  *  a  low  tradesman,'  and  the 
other  became  a  servant^  while  their  mother  died  in  circumstances  of  the 
most  abject  poverty. 

The  *  Beaux'  Stratagem'  is  Farquhar's  best  comedy.  The  plot  is  ad- 
mirably managed,  and  the  dialogues  between  Archer  and  Aimwell  form  a 
Indicroos,  yet  natural  series  of  incidents.  Bonifru^,  the  landlord,  is  still  one 
of  the  best  representatives  of  the  English  innkeeper,  and  there  is  genius,  as 
well  as  truth,  in  the  delineation. '  Scrub,  the  servant,  is  equally  true  and 
amusing ;  and  the  female  characters,  though  as  free  spoken,  if  not  as  frail; 
as  the  &ie-bred  UuUes  of  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh,  are  sufficiently  discrim- 
inated. Sergeant  Kite,  in  the  *  Recruiting  Officer,'  Ls  an  original  picture  of 
low  lifo  and  humor,  rarely  surpassed.  Farquhar  has  not  the  keen  wit  of 
Congreve,  or  of  many  other  of  the  best  English  dramatic  writers ;  but  his 
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characters  are  lively,  and  there  is  a  quick  succession  of  inddents,  so  amunng 
and  so  happily  contrived  to  interest  an  audience,  that  the  spectator  is 
charmed  with  the  variety  and  vivacity  of  the  scene. 

^  Farquhar,'  says  Leigh  Hunt, '  was  a  good-natured,  reflecting  man,  of  so 
high  an  order  of  what  may  be  called  the  toum  class  of  genius,  as  to  sympa- 
thize with  mankind  at  large,  upon  the  strength  of  what  he  saw  of  them  in 
little,  and  to  extract,  from  a  quintessence  of  good  sense,  an  inspiration  just 
short  of  the  romantic  and  imaginative ;  that  is  to  say,  he  could  turn  what 
he  had  experienced  in  common  life  to  the  best  account,  but  required,  in  all 
cases,  the  support  of  its  ordinary  associations,  and  could  not  project  his  spirit 
beyond  them.  He  felt  the  httle  world  too  much,  and  the  universal  too  little. 
He  saw  into  all  false  pretensions,  but  not  into  all  true  ones ;  and  if  he  had 
had  a  larger  sphere  of  nature  to  fall  back  upon  in  his  adversity,  would  prob- 
ably not  have  died  of  it.  The  wings  of  his  fancy  were  too  common  and 
grown  in  too  artificial  an  air,  to  support  him  in  the  sudden  gul&  and 
aching  voids  of  that  new  region,  and  enable  him  to  beat  his  way  to  their 
green  islands.  His  genius  was  so  entirely  social,  that  notwithstanding  what 
appeared  to  the  contrary  in  his  personal  manners,  and  what  he  took  for  his 
own  superiority  to  it,  compelled  him  to  assume,  in  his  writings,  all  the  airs 
of  the  most  received  ascendency ;  and  when  it  had  once  warmed  itself  in 
this  way,  it  would  seem  that  it  had  attained  the  healthiness  natural  to  its 
best  conditions,  and  could  have  gone  on  forever,  increasing,  both  in  enjoy- 
ment and  in  power,  had  external  circumstances  been  £sivorable.  He  was 
becoming  gayer  and  gayer,  when  death,  in  the  shape  of  a  sore  anxiety, 
called  him  as  if  from  a  pleasant  party,  and  left  the  house  ringing  with  his 
jeSb. 

The  following  scene  is  taken  from  the  ^  Beaux'  Stratagem' : — 

[Boniface — Aimwdl.] 

Bon.    This  way,  this  way,  sir. 

Aim.    Ton're  my  landlord,  I  suppose  1 

Bon.  Tea,  sir,  I'm  old  Will  Boniface  *,  pretty  well  known  upon  this  road,  as  the 
saying  is. 

Aim.    Oh,  Mr.  Boniikce,  your  servant. 

Bon,    Oh,  sir,  what  will  your  honour  please  to  drink,  as  the  saying  is  7 

Aim.  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Litchfield  much  famed  for  ale ;  I  think  111  taste 
that 

Bon.  Sir,  I  have  now  m  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the  best  ale  in  StafiTordshire :  'tis 
smooth  as  oil,  sweet  as  milk,  clear  as  amber,  and  strong  as  brandy,  and  will  be  Just 
fourteen  years  old  the  fifth  day  of  next  March,  old  style. 

Aim.    You're  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of  your  ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  age  of  my  children :  I'll  show  yon  such 
ale.  Here,  tapster,  broach  number  1706,  as  the  saying  is.  Sir,  you  shall  taste  my 
anno  domini.  I  have  lived  in  Litchfield,  man  and  boy,  above  eight^nd-fifly  years, 
and  I  believe  have  not  consumed  eight-and-flfty  ounces  of  meat. 

Aim.    At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess  by  your  bulk  1 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir ;  I  have  fed  purely  upon  ale :  I  have  ate  my  ale,  drank 
my  ale,  and  I  alwajrs  sleep  upon  my  ale. 
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[Enter  Tapster  with  a  Tankard.] 

Now,  sir,  you  shall  see — your  worship^s  health :  [Drinks.]  Ha !  delicious,  deli- 
dous:  fancy  it  Burg^uudy ;  only  fancy  it— and 'tis  worth  ten  shillings  a  quart. 

Aim,    [Drink*.]    'Tis  confounded  strong. 

Bom.    Strong !  it  must  he  so,  or  how  would  we  be  strong  that  drink  it  1 

Aim.    And  have  you  liyed  so  long  upon  this  ale,  landlord  1 

Bon.  Eight-and-fifty  years,  upon  my  credit,  sir  3  but  it  killed  my  wife,  poor  wo- 
man, as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.    How  came  that  to  pass  1 

B9».  I  don't  know  how,  sir ;  she  would  not  let  the  ale  take  its  natural  course, 
sir;  she  was  for  qualifying  it  eyery  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as  the  saying  is ;  and 
an  honest  gentleman,  that  came  this  way  from  Ireland,  made  her  a  present  of  a 
dozen  boUles  of  usquebaugh — ^but  the  poor  woman  was  never  well  after  j  but,  how- 
erer,  I  was  obliged  to  the  gentleman,  you  know. 

Mm.    HVhy,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  her  1 

Bon.  My  Lady  Bountiftil  said  so.  She,  good  lady,  did  what  could  be  done :  she 
cured  her  of  three  tympanies :  but  the  fourth  carried  her  off :  but  she's  happy,  and 
Tm  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim,    Who's  that  Lady  Bountiful  you  mentioned  1 

Bon.  Odds,  my  life,  sir,  we'll  drink  her  health.  [DrivJcs.]  lAj  Lady  BountiM 
ii  one  of  the  best  of  women.  Her  last  husband.  Sir  Charles  BountiAil,  left  her 
vorih  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  and  I  believe  she  lays  out  one  half  on 't  in  chari- 
table uses  for  the  good  of  her  neighbours. 

Aim.    Has  the  lady  any  children  1 

Bon.  Tes,  sir,  she  has  a  daughter  by  Sir  Charles ;  the  finest  woman  in  all  our 
country,  and  the  greatest  fortune.  She  has  a  son,  too,  by  her  first  husband, '  Squire 
Sullen,'  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London  t'other  day  \  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll 
drink  his  health.  [DrirUcs.] 

Aim.    What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  1 

Bon.  Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough :  says  little,  thinks  less,  and  does  nothing 
at  all,  faith ;  but  he's  a  man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody. 

Aim.    A  sportsman,  I  suppose  1 

Bon.  Tes.  he's  a  man  of  pleasure ;  he  plays  at  whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight- 
and-forty  hours  together  sometimes. 

Aim.    A  fine  sportsman,  truly ! — and  married  you  say  1 

Bon.  Ay,  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.  But  he's  my  landlord,  and  so  a  man, 
you  know,  would  not — Sir,  my  humble  service.  [Drinks.]  Though  I  value  not  a 
ftrthing  what  he  can  do  to  me ;  I  pay  him  his  rent  at  quarter-day  \  I  have  a  good 
running  trade;  I  have  but  one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her— but  no  matter  for  that 

Aim,  Tou're  very  happy  Mr.  Boniface ;  pray  what  other  company  have  you  in 
townl 

Bon.    A  power  of  fine  ladies ;  and  then  we  have  the  French  officers. 

Aim,  Oh,  that's  right ;  you  have  a  good  many  of  these  gentlemen ;  pray,  how  do 
yon  like  their  company  1 

B&n.  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could  wish  we  had  as  many  more  of  'ens. 
They're  full  of  money,  and  pay  double  for  every  thing  they  have.  They  know,  sir, 
that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  the  making  of  'cm ;  and  so  they  are  willing  to 
reimburse  us  a  little;  one  of  'em  lodges  in  my  house.  [Bell  rings.]  I  beg  your 
worship's  pardon  ;  I'll  wait  on  you  m  half  a  minute. 

Collet  Gibber,  though  less  eminent  than  either  of  the  great  oomic  writeiB 
whom  we  have  just  considered,  was  still  sufi&ciently  distinguished  to  require 
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a  passing  notice.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  sixth  of  No- 
vember, 1671,  and  was  the  son  of  Cains  Gabriel  Gibber,  a  statuary  from 
Holstein,  who  removed  to  England  towards  the  close  of  the  Conmionwealth. 
His  mother  was  of  the  ancient  Golley  £simily  of  Glaiston,  in  Rutland,  and 
from  her  brother  Gibber  received  his  Christian  name.  In  1682,  when  he 
had  just  passed  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  free  school  of 
Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and  received  the 
entire  stock  of  learning  that  he  possessed  when  he  afterwards  entered  upon 
the  business  of  the  world.  In  1687,  he  was  taken  from  Grantham  to  be 
presented  at  the  election  of  scholara  into  Winchester  College,  in  virtue  of  his 
descent,  on  his  mother's  side,  from  William  of  Wyheman,  its  founder.  Ab 
he  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  his  election,  he  urged  his  &ther 
to  send  him  at  once  to  the  university ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  revolution 
of  1688  occurred,  and  this  gave  a  new  turn  to  Gibber's  fortune.  Instead 
of  going  to  the  university  to  qualify  himself  for  the  church,  for  which  his 
lather  had  designed  him,  he  entered  the  army  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  favor  of  Uie  Prince  of  Grange,  and  served  throughout 
the  campaign. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  Gibber  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage^ 
for  which  he  had  early  conceived  a  strong  inclination ;  but  for  a  long  time 
he  toiled  in  that  arduous  profession  without  meeting  with  much  encourage- 
ment. At  length  he  ha(^  the  good  fortune  to  be  cast  .in  the  character  of 
the  chaplain,  in  Gtway's  'Grphan,'  and  in  that  of  Lord  Touchwood,  in 
Gongreve's  ^  Double  Dealer,^  in  both  of  which  he  succeeded  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  town.  Gongreve  himself  complimented  him  so  £ur  as  to 
say  that  in  the  latter  character,  he  had  exceeded  his  expectations. 

Having  thus  established  his  reputation  as  an  actor.  Gibber  resolved  to 
turn  his  attention  to  dramatic  authorship,  and  soon  after  produced  his  first 
comedy,  under  the  title  of  Lovers  Last  Shift  In  this  play,  which  was  first 
brought  on  the  stage  in  January,  1695,  he  acted  the  part  of  Sir  Novelty 
Fashion  himself;  and  the  character  of  the  fop  is  so  admirably  executed  as 
rarely  to  have  been  equalled  in  any  other  English  drama.  From  this  period 
he  devoted  himself  constantly  to  dramatic  writing  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  produced  a  series  of  plays  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  until,  in  1704, 
when  he  brought  forth  his  master-piece.  The  Careless  fftisband.  In  I7l7 
he  presented  to  the  public  his  Nonjuror^  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king. 
With  this  compliment  George  the  Fkst  was  so  highly  gratified,  that  he  sent 
Gibber  a  present  of  two  hundred  pounds;  but  the  political  prinoiplea 
which  the  play  contained,  though  grateful  to  the  king,  were  offensive  to 
many  of  the  author's  personal  friends.  After  the  *  Nonjuror*  had  had  its 
run.  Gibber  rarely  appeared  on  the  stage ;  and  being  made  poet  laureate,  by 
George  the  Second,  m  1730,  with  an  annual  income  of  two  hundred  pounds 
attached  to  the  office,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comparative  ease 
and  quiet,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  December,  1757. 

Gibber  was  a  lively,  amusing  writer,  and  besides  his  comedies  has  left  us 
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An  Apology  fw  his  Life  ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  autobiog- 
laphies  in  the  language.  When  Pope,  therefore,  made  him  the  hero  of  his 
^DuQciad,*  he  suiiered  his  judgment  to  be  blinded  by  personal  vindictiveness 
and  prejudice.  Gibber  was  vain,  foolish,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  but  never 
a  dunce.     From  his  '  Careless  Husband'  we  present  the  following  scene :  — 

Ladt  Bettt  Mooisb's  Lodoingi. 
[Enter  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Easy^  meeting.] 

Lady  B.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  oveijoyed  to  see  you !  I  am  strangely  happy  to-day. 
1  have  just  received  my  new  scarf  from  London,  and  you  are  most  critically  come  to 
give  me  your  opinion  of  it. 

Lduiy  E,  Oh  your  servant,  Madam;  I  am  a  very  indifferent  judge,  you  know. 
"Wli&t,  is  it  with  sleeves  1 

Lady  B.  Oh,  'tis  impossible  to  tcU  you  what  it  is — 'Tis  all  extravagance  both  in 
mode  and  fancy,  my  dear.  I  believe  there  's  six  thousand  yards  of  edging  in  it — 
Then  such  an  enchanting  slope  iVom  the  elbow — something  so  new,  so  lively,  so 
coquette  and  charming— but  you  shall  see  it,  my  dear — 

Lady  E.  Indeed  I  won't,  my  dear  j  I  am  resolved  to  mortify  you  for  being  so 
wrcHigfully  fond  of  a  trifle. 

Lady  B.    Nay,  now,  my  dear,  you  are  ill-natured. 

Lduiy  E.  Why,  truly,  I'm  half  angry  to  see  a  woman  of  your  sense,  so  warmly 
concerned  in  the  care  of  her  outside ;  for  when  we  have  taken  our  best  pains  about 
%  'tis  the  beauty  of  the  mind  alone  that  gives  us  lasting  virtue. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  my  dear !  my  dear !  you  have  been  a  married  woman  to  a  fine  pur- 
pose indeed,  that  know  so  little  of  the  taste  of  mankind.  Take  my  word,  a  new 
fashion  upon  a  fine  woman,  is  often  a  greater  proof  of  her  value  than  you  are 
aware  of. 

Lady  E.  That  I  can't  comprehend ;  for  you  see  among  the  men,  nothing's  more 
ridiculous  than  a  new  fashion.  Those  of  the  first  sense  are  always  the  last  that  come 
unto  'em. 

Lady  B.  That  is,  because  the  txAy  merit  of  a  man  is  his  sense ;  but,  doubtless, 
the  greatest  value  of  a  woman  is  her  beauty ;  a  homely  woman  at  the  head  of  a  fiish- 
ion,  would  not  be  allowed  in  it  by  the  men,  and,  consequently,  not  followed  by  the 
women ;  so,  that,  to  be  successful  in  one's  fkncy,  is  an  evident  sign  of  one's  being 
admired,  and  I  always  take  admiration  for  the  best  proof  of  beauty,  and  beauty  cer- 
tainly is  the  source  of  power,  as  power,  in  all  creatures,  is  the  height  of  happiness. 

Lady  E.    At  this  rate  you  would  rather  be  thought  beautlfVil  than  good. 

Lady  B.  As  I  had  rather  command  than  obey :  the  wisest  woman  can't  make  a 
man  of  sense  of  a  fool,  but  the  veriest  fool  of  a  beauty  shall  make  an  ass  of  a  states- 
man \  so  that,  in  short,  I  can't  see  a  woman  of  spirit  has  any  business  in  this  world 
but  to  dress — and  make  the  men  like  her. 

Lady  E.    Do  you  suppose  this  a  principle  the  men  of  sense  will  admire  you  for  1 

Lad!y  B,  I  do  suppose,  that  when  I  suffer  any  man  to  like  my  person,  he  shan't 
dare  to  find  fault  with  my  principle. 

Lady  E.    But  men  of  sense  are  not  so  easily  humbled. 

Lady  B,  The  easiest  of  any ;  one  has  ten  tiiousand  times  the  trouble  with  a  cox- 
comb. 

Lady  E.  Nay,  that  may  be ;  for  I  have  seen  you  throw  away  more  good-humour 
in  hopes  of  tendresse  from  my  Lord  Foppington,  who  loves  all  women  alike,  than 
would  have  made  my  Lord  Morelove  perfectly  happy,  who  loves  only  you. 

Lady  B.  The  men  of  sense,  my  dear,  make  the  best  fools  in  the  world :  their  sin- 
cerity and  good-breeding  throw  them  so  entirely  into  one's  power,  and  give  one  such 
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an  agreeable  thirst  of  osing  them  ill,  to  Bhow  that  power— 'tis  impoasible  not  to 
quench  it. 

Lady  E.  But,  methiuks,  my  Lord  Morelove's  manner  to  you  might  move  any 
woman  to  a  kinder  sense  of  his  merit. 

Lady  B.  Aye,  but  would  it  not  be  hard,  my  dear,  for  a  poor  weak  woman  to  have 
a  man  of  his  quality  and  reputation,  in  her  power,  and  not  to  let  the  world  see  him 
there  1  Would  any  creature  sit  new  dressed  all  day  in  her  closet  1  Could  you  bear 
to  have  a  sweet  fancied  suit,  and  never  show  it  at  the  play,  or  the  drawing-room  ? 

Lady  E.  But  one  would  not  ride  in  \  methinks,  or  harass  it  out  when  there's 
no  occasion. 

Lady  B.  Pooh !  my  Lord  Morelove's  a  mere  Indian  damask,  one  can't  wear  him 
out ;  o'  my  conscience,  I  must  give  him  to  my  woman  at  last ;  I  begin  to  be  known 
by  him :  had  I  not  best  leave  him  off,  my  dear  1  for,  poor  soul,  I  believe  I  have  a 
little  Netted  him  of  late. 

Lady  E.  Now  'tis  to  me  amazing  how  a  man  of  his  spirit  can  bear  to  be  used,  for 
four  or  five  years  t(^ther — but  nothing's  a  wonder  in  love ;  yet  pray  when  you  found 
you  could  not  like  him  at  first,  why  did  you  ever  encourage  him  1 

Lady  B.  Why,  what  would  you  hare  one  do  1  for  my  part,  I  could  no  more 
choose  a  man  by  my  eye,  than  a  shoe ;  one  must  draw  them  on  a  little,  to  see  if  they 
are  right  to  one's  foot 

Lady  E.  But  I'd  no  more  fool  on  with  a  man  I  did  not  like,  than  I'd  wear  a  shoe 
that  pinched  me.  * 

Lady  B.  Aye,  but  then  a  poor  wretch  tells  one,  hell  widen  'em,  or  do  any  thing, 
and  is  so  civil  and  silly,  that  one  does  not  know  how  to  turn  such  a  trifle,  as  a  pair 
of  shoes,  or  a  heart,  upon  a  fellow's  hands  again. 

Lady  E,  Well,  I  confess,  you  are  very  happily  distinguished  among  most  women 
of  fortune,  to  have  a  man  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  sense  and  quality,  so  long  and 
honourably  in  love  with  you :  for,  now-a-days  one  hardly  ever  hears  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  man  of  quality  in  love  with  the  woman  he  would  marry.  To  be  in  love  now,  is 
only  to  have  a  design  upon  a  woman,  a  modish  way  of  declaring  war  against  her 
vu*tue,  which  they  generally  attack  first,  by  toasting  up  her  vanity. 

Lady  B.    Aye,  but  the  world  knows  that  is  not  the  case  between  my  lord  and  me. 

Lady  E,    Therefore,  I  think  you  happy. 

Lady  B.  Now  I  don't  see  it ;  I'll  swear  I'm  better  pleased  to  know  there  are  a 
great  many  foolish  fellows  of  quality  that  take  occasion  to  toast  me  frequently. 

Lady  E,  I  vow  I  should  not  thank  any  gentleman  for  toasting  me ;  and  I  have 
often  wondered  how  a  woman  of  your  spirit  could  bear  a  great  many  other  freedoms 
I  have  seen  some  men  take  with  you. 

Lady  B.  As  how,  my  dear  1  Come,  pr'ythee,  be  free  with  me,  for  you  must 
know,  I  love  dearly  to  hear  my  faults— Who  is  't  you  have  observed  to  be  too  free 
with  me. 

Lady  E.  Why  there's  my  Lord  Foppington ;  could  any  woman  but  you  bear  to 
see  him  with  a  respectftd  fleer  stare  frill  in  her  face,  draw  up  his  breath,  and  cry — 
Qad  you're  handsome  1 

Lady  B.  My  dear,  flne  fruit  will  have  flies  about  it;  but,  poor  things,  they  do  it 
no  harm :  for,  if  you  observe,  people  are  generally  most  apt  to  choose  that  the  flies 
have  been  busy  with,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  E.    Thou  art  a  strange  giddy  creature. 

Lady  B.    That  may  be  from  so  much  circulation  of  thoughts,  my  dear. 

Lady  E.  But  my  Lord  Foppington's  married,  and  one  would  not  fool  with  him 
for  his  lady's  sake ;  it  may  make  her  uneasy,  and — 

Lady  B.  Poor  creature,  her  pride  indeed  makes  her  cany  it  off  without  taking 
any  notice  of  it  to  me ;  though  I  know  she  hates  me  in  her  heart,  and  I  can't  endure 
malicious  people,  so  I  used  to  dine  with  her  once  a  week,  purely  to  give  her  disor- 
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der ;  if  you  bad  bat  seen  when  my  lord  and  I  fooled  a  little,  the  creature  looked  so  . 

JLad^  E.  But  I  should  not  think  my  reputation  safe ;  my  Lord  Fopping:ton's  a 
man  that  talks  often  of  his  amours,  but  seldom  speaks  of  ikvours  that  are  refused 
him. 

Ldidf  B,  Pshaw !  will  any  thing  a  man  says  make  a  woman  less  agreeable  1  Will 
bis  talking  spoil  one's  complexion,  or  put  one's  hair  out  of  order  1 — and  for  reputa> 
ticm,  look  you,  my  dear,  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  as  amongst  the  lower  rank  of  peo- 
ple, no  woman  wants  beauty  that  has  fortune ;  so  among  people  of  fortune,  no  woman 
wants  virtue  that  has  beauty ;  but  an  estate  and  beauty  joined,  are  of  an  unlimited, 
nay  a  power  pontifical,  make  one  not  only  absolute,  but  infallible— a  fine  woman's 
never  in  the  wrong,  or  if  we  were,  'tis  not  the  strength  of  a  poor  creature's  reason 
that  can  unfetter  him— Oh  how  I  love  to  hear  a  wretch  curse  himself  for  loving  on, 
«r  now  and  thexi  coming  out  with  a — 

Tet  for  the  plague  of  human  race 
This  devil  has  an  angel's  &ce. 

Lady  E.  At  this  rate,  I  don't  see  you  allow  reputation  to  be  at  all  essential  to  a 
fine  woman. 

Lady  B.  Just  as  much  as  honour  to  a  great  man.  Power  is  always  above 
Bcandal.  Don't  you  hear  people  say  the  king  of  France  owes  most  of  his  conquests 
to  breaking  his  word  1  and  would  not  the  confederates  have  a  fine  time  on't,  if  they 
were  only  to  go  to  war  with  reproaches.  Indeed,  my  dear,  that  Jewel  reputation  is 
a  very  lanciAil  business ;  one  shall  not  see  a  homely  creature  in  town,  but  wears  it 
in  her  mouth  as  monstrously  as  the  Indians  do  bobs  at  their  lips,  and  it  really  be- 
comes them  just  alike. 

Lady  E.  Have  a  care,  my  dear,  of  trusting  too  much  to  power  alone :  for  nothing 
is  more  ridiculous  than  the  fall  of  pride ;  and  woman's  pride  at  best  may  be  sus- 
pected to  be  a  more  distrust  than  a  real  contempt  of  mankind :  for  when  wc  have 
sud  all  we  can,  a  deserving  husband  is  certainly  our  best  happiness ;  and  I  don't 
question  but  my  Lord  Morelove's  merit,  in  a  little  time,  will  make  you  think  so 
loo ;  for  whatever  airs  you  give  yourself  to  the  world,  I'm  sure  your  heart  don't 
want  good-nature. 

La^  B.  Tou  are  mistaken,  I  am  very  ill-natured,  though  your  good-humour 
won't  let  you  see  it. 

Lady  E.  Then  give  me  a  proof  on't,  let  me  see  you  refUse  to  go  immediately 
and  dine  with  me,  after  I  have  promised  Sir  Charles  to  bring  you. 

Ididy  B.    Pray  don't  ask  me. 

LadyE,    Whyl 

Lady  B.  Because,  to  let  you  see  I  hate  good-nature,  I'll  go  without  asking,  that 
yon  may'nt  have  the  malice  to  say  I  did  you  a  favour. 

Lady  E,    Thou  art  a  mad  creature.  [ExrniU  arm  in  arm.] 

Mas.  Susanna  Centlivre,  a  most  extraordinary  female  dramatic  writer 
of  tills  period,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1667.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Linoolnshire  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Freeman,  who  had  been  a  partisan 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had  deemed  it  prudent,  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  to  leave  his  native  country.  When  twelve  years  of  age, 
Susanna  was,  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  left  an  orphan ;  and  the  unkind 
treatment  which  she  received  from  those  who  had  the  care  of  her,  induced 
her  to  adopt  the  wild  resolution  of  escaping  from  their  control,  and  going 
to  London.     On  her  way  thither,  on  foot,  she  is  said  to  have  met  with  one 
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AnUiony  Hammond,  with  whom  she  went  to  Cambridge,  and  there,  dad  in 
boy's  apparel,  lived  with  him  for  some  months,  as  his  page.  At  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  she  married  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  whose  death  fol- 
lowed within  twelve  months.  She  next  became  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  the 
army,  by  the  name  of  Carrol,  who,  in  less  than  two  years  after  their  mar> 
riage,  was  killed  in  a  duel.  Driven  by  this  last  bereavement,  and  her 
destitute  drcumstanoes,  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  herself,  she  had 
recourse  to  the  stage,  and  soon  became  an  accomplished  and  popular  actress^ 
In  1700,  she  produced  a  tragedy.  The  Perjured  Hwibaind^  which,  bein^* 
remarkably  successful,  induced  her  to  abandon  the  stage,  and  devote  herseU' 
almost  exclusively  to  dramatic  writing.  Before  this  gifted  lady  had  entirelj- 
left  the  stage,  she  married,  in  1706,  Joseph  Centlivre,  yeoman  of  the  month 
to  Queen  Anne,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  until  her  death,  which  occur- 
red on  the  first  of  December,  1723. 

Of  Mrs.  Centlivre's  dramas,  nineteen  in  number.  The  Busy  Bady^  The 
Wonder^  a  Woman  keeps  a  Secret^  and  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  still 
keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and  are  fovorite  acting  plays.  Her  experience 
as  an  actress  was  of  great  service  to  her  as  a  dramatic  writer ;  and  hence 
her  plots  and  mcidents  are  admirably  arranged  for  stage  effect,  and  her 
characters  well  discriminated.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  one  of  the  Tatlers, 
speaking  of  her  '  Busy  Body,'  remarks  that  ^  the  plot  and  incidents  of  the 
play  are  laid  with  tbat  subtlety  and  spirit,  which  is  peculiar  to  female  wit ; 
and  is  seldom  well  performed  by  those  of  the  other  sex,  in  whom  craft  in 
love  is  an  act  of  invention,  and  not,  as  with  women,  the  effect  of  nature  and 
instinct'  With  all  this  writer's  dramatic  excellencies,  it  must  not  be  oon^ 
oealed  that  her  plays  are  deeply  tinctured  with  the  immoralities  of  the 
age.  The  following  scene  from  the  *  Busy  Body'  is  one  of  the  purest  that 
we  can  select : — 

[Enter  Sir  FVancis  Gripe  and  Sir  Oeorge  Airy.] 

Sir  F,  Verfly,  Sir  Geoi^,  thou  wilt  repent  throwing  away  thy  money  so,  for  I 
tell  thee  sincerely,  Miranda,  my  charge,  does  not  like  young  fellowB ;  they  are  all 
vicious  and  seldom  make  good  husbands :  m  sober  sadness  she  can  not  abide  'em. 

Mir.  [Peepif^.]    In  sober  sadness  you  are  mistaken— What  can  this  mean  1 

Sir  G.  Lookye,  Sir  Francis,  whether  she  can  or  can  not  abide  young  fellows  is 
not  the  business :  will  you  take  the  fifty  gnineas  1 

£llir  P.  In  good  troth  I  will  not— for  I  knew  thy  fkther,  he  was  a  hearty  wary 
man,  and  I  cannot  consent  that  his  son  should  squander  away  what  he  saved  to  no 
purpose. 

Mir.  [Peeping.]  Now,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  bargain  can  he  be  drivmg 
about  me  for  fifty  guineas  1 

Sk'  G.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  since  you  are  so  conscientious  for  my  fkther's  soke,  then 
permit  me  the  favour  gratis. 

Sir  F.  No,  verily ;  if  thou  dost  not  buy  thy  experience  thou  wilt  never  be  wise ; 
therefore  give  me  a  hundred  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  G,  The  scruples  arose,  I  find,  from  the  scanty  sum.  Let  me  see—a  hundred 
gufaieas.  [TTakes  the  money  out  of  a  purse  and  chinks  it.]  Ha !  they  have  a  very 
pretty  sound,  and  a  very  pleasing  look.    But  then  Miranda— but  if  she  should  be 
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Sir  F.    Ay,  do  consider  on't.    He,  he,  he ! 

Sir  G.  No,  111  do  't  Oome,  to  the  point ;  here's  the  gold ;  som  up  the  con- 
ditions*  [Sir  Fnmds  ptUis  out  a  paper.] 

Mir.  lP€epii»g.l    Ay,  for  heftven's  sake  do,  for  my  expectatioQ  is  on  the  rack. 

Sir  r.    Well,  at  your  peril  he  it. 

Sir  G.    Ay,  ay,' go  on. 

Sir  F.  Imprimis,  you  are  to  be  admitted  into  my  house  in  order  to  moTO  your 
suit,  to  Miranda,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  without  let  or  mentation,  provided 
I  lemain  in  the  same  room. 

Sir  G.    But  out  of  ear-shot 

Sir  F.  Well,  well ;  I  don't  desire  to  hear  what  you  say ;  ha,  ha,  ha  t  in  consider- 
ation I'm  to  have  that  pune  and  a  hundred  guineas. 

Sir  G.  Take  it.  [Gives  kun  tie  purte.]  And  this  agreement  is  to  be  performed 
tevday. 

Sir  F.  Ay,  ay ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Poor  fool !  how  Miranda  and  I  shall 
laogh  at  him  I  [Aside*]  Well,  Sir  Geoige,  ha,  ha,  ha  1  take  the  last  sound  of  your 
guineas,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [CJUnks  them.    Exit.] 

Mir.  [Peeping].    Sure  he  does  not  know  I  am  Miranda. 

Sir  G.  A  yery  extraordinary  bargain  I  have  made,  truly ;  if  she  should  be  really 
in  love  with  this  old  calf  now—  Paha!  that's  morally  impossible—  But  then,  what 
hopes  have  I  to  succeed  1    I  never  spoke  to  her— 

Mr.  [Peeping],    Say  you  so  1  then  I  am  safe. 

Sr  G,  What  though  my  tongue  never  spoke,  my  ^es  said  a  thousand  things,  and 
my  hopes  flattered  me  her's  answer'd  'em.  If  I'm  lucky— if  not  it  is  but  a  hundred 
guineas  thrown  away.  [Mir.  comes  forward.] 

Mir.    Upon  what,  Sir  Qeorge  1 

Sir  G.    Ha !  my  incognita— upon  a  woman,  madam. 

Mir.  They  are  the  worst  things  you  can  deal  in,  and  damage  the  soonest ;  your 
very  breath  destroys  'em,  and  I  fear  youll  never  see  your  return,  Sir  George,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  G.  Were  they  more  brittle  than  china,  and  dropped  to  pieces  with  a  touch, 
every  atom  as  her  I  have  ventur'd  at,  if  she  is  but  mistress  of  thy  witj  balances  ten 
times  the  sum.    Pr'ythee,  let  me  see  thy  £eu». 

Mir.    By  no  means ;  that  may  spoil  your  opinion  of  my  sense. 

Sir  G.    Bather  confirm  it,  madam. 

Palck.    So  rob  the  lady  of  your  gallantry,  sir. 

Sir  G.  No,  child,  a  dish  of  chocolate  in  the  moniing  never  spoils  my  dinner :  the 
other  lady  I  design  for  a  set  meal;  so  there's  no  danger— 

Mir.  Matrimony  1  ha,  ha,  ha !  what  crimes  have  yon  committed  against  the  god 
of  love,  that  he  should  revenge  'em  so  severely,  bb  to  stamp  husband  on  your  fore- 
headl 

Sir  G.  For  my  folly  in  having  so  often  met  you  here  without  pursuing  the  laws 
of  nature  and  exercising  her  command ;  but  I  resolve  ere  we  part  now  to  know  who 
yon  are,  where  you  live,  what  kind  of  flesh  and  blood  your  flw:e  is ;  therefore  un- 
mask, and  don't  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  domg  it  for  you. 

Mir.  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  my  hand.  Sir  George ;  which  if 
you  will  be  so  rude  to  provoke— 

Sir  G.  Tou'U  apply  it  to  my  cheek^the  ladies'  fkvours  are  always  welcome,  but 
I  must  have  that  doud  withdrawn.  [TakiTig  kM  of  her.]  Bemember  you  are  in 
the  Park,  child ;  and  what  a  terrible  thing  it  would  be  to  lose  that  pretty  white 
hand! 

Mir.  And  how  it  will  sound  hi  a  chocolate-house  that  Sir  George  Airy  rudely 
pulled  off  a  lady's  mask,  when  he  had  given  her  his  honour  that  he  never  would,  di- 
xectly  or  indirectly,  endeavour  to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave  1 

Sir  G.    But  if  that  lady  thinks  fit  to  pursue  and  meet  me  at  evexy  turn,  like  some 
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troubled  spirit,  shall  I  be  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the  reality?    I  would  have  noth- 
ing dissatisfied  in  a  female  shape. 

Mir,    What  shall  Idol  [Pauses.'\ 

Sir  G.    Ay,  pr'ythee,  consider,  for  thou  shalt  find  me  very  much  at  thy  senrioe. 

Patch.    Suppose,  sir,  the  lady  should  be  in  love  with  you  1 

Sir  O.    Oh !  I'll  return  the  obligation  in  a  moment 

Patch,    And  marry  her  1 

Sir  G.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  not  the  way  to  love  her,  child. 

Mir.    If  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die. — ^Which  way  shall  I  escape  1— let  me  see. 

[Pauses.] 

Sir  G.    Well,  madam— 

Mir.  I  have  it.  Sir  Qeorge,  'tis  fit  you  should  allow  something ;  if  you'll  excuse 
my  fkce,  and  turn  your  back  (if  you  look  upon  me  I  shall  sink,  even  masked  as  I 
am),  I  will  confess  why  I  have  engaged  you  so  often,  who  I  am,  and  where  I  live. 

Sir  G.  Well,  to  show  you  I  am  a  man  of  honour.  I  accept  the  conditions :  let  me 
but  once  know  those,  and  the  face  won't  be  long  a  secret  to  me. 

Patch.    What  mean  you,  madam  1    [Aside  to  Mir.] 

Mir.    To  get  off.    [Aside  to  Patch.] 

Sir  G.  'Tis  something  indecent  to  turn  one's  back  upon  a  lady;  but  you  com- 
mand, and  I  obey.    [T\mu  his  back.]    Come,  madam,  begin. 

Mir.  First,  then,  it  was  my  unhappy  lot  to  see  you  at  Paris,  [draws  back  a  UUle 
vay^  and  speaks^]  at  a  ball  upon  a  birthday ;  your  shape  and  air  charmed  my  eyes, 
your  wit  and  complaisance  my  soul,  and  ft-om  that  fatal  night  I  lov'd  you. 

[Drawing  back.} 

And  when  you  left  the  place,  grief  seiz'd  me  so, 
Nor  rest  my  heart,  nor  sleep  my  eyes  could  know; 
Last  I  resolv'd  a  hazardous  point  to  try. 
And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty. 

[Exitj  followed  by  Patch,] 

Sir  G.  Excellent.  I  hope  she's  handsome.  Well,  now,  madam,  to  the  two  other 
things,  your  name,  and  where  you  live.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  this  confession  will 
not  be  lost  upon  me.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  weep,  but  go  on,  for  I  find  my  heart 
melts  in  thy  behalf.  Speak  quickly,  or  I  shall  turn  about.  Not  yet.  Poor  lady ! 
She  expects  I  should  comfort  her,  and  to  do  her  justice  she  has  said  enough  to  en- 
courage me.  [7\ims  about.]  Ha !  gone !  the  devil!  Jilted !  Why,  what  a  tale  she 
has  invented — of  Paris,  balls,  and  birth-days ! — Egad,  I'd  give  ten  guineas  to  know 
who  the  gipsy  is.  A  curse  of  my  folly,  I  deserve  to  lose  her.  What  woman  can 
fbigive  a  man  that  turns  his  back ! 

The  bold  and  resolute  in  love  and  war 

To  conquer  take  the  right  and  swiftest  way: 

The  boldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair, 

As  courage  makes  the  rudest  fbrce  obey: 

Take  no  denial,  and  the  dames  adore  ye ;  ^ 

Closely  pursue  them,  and  they  fall  before  ye.  [Exit.] 

William  Lillo  will  close  our  remarks  on  the  dramatic  writers  of  thb 
period.  His  tragedies  are  all  of  the  domestic  kind,  and  founded  on  sorrows 
incident  to  real  life  in  the  lower  and  middling  ranks  of  society.  Bom  of 
poor  parents,  in  1693,  he  was  brought  up  with  very  limited  advantages  of 
education,  to  the  business  of  a  jeweller ;  but  being  of  a  literary  turn,  he 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  composition  of  three  dramas,  George  Bam-^ 
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«e2/,  J^cUal  Ourtosity^  and  Arden  of  Fever$ham,  A  tragedy  on  the  last 
of  these  subjects,  it  will  be  recollected,  i^peared  about  the  time  of  Shaka- 
peaze.  At  that  early  period  of  the  drama,  the  style  of  Lillo  may  be  said 
to  hare  been  shadowed  forth  in  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  and  one  or  two  other 
plays  founded  on  domestic  occurrences.  These,  however,  were  rude  and 
nr^ular,  and  were  driven  off  the  stage  by  the  romantic  drama  of  Shaks- 
peaie  and  his  followers.    The  death  of  this  writer  occurred  in  1739. 

Lillo  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  his  style  is 
generally  smooth  and  easy.  His  '  George  BamweU'  describes  the  career 
of  a  London  s^prentice,  hurried  on  to  ruin  and  murder  by  an  in£unous 
woman,  who  at  last  delivers  him  up  to  justice  and  to  an  ignominious  death. 
The  characters  are  naturally  delmeated ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  oor- 
lecUy  said  that '  George  Barnwell'  drew  more  tears  than  the  rants  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  *  Fatal  Curiosity'  is  a  work  of  far  higher  order.  Driven 
hy  destitution,  an  old  man  and  his  wife  murder  a  rich  stranger  who  takes 
dielter  in  their  house,  and  they  discover,  but  too  late,  that  they  have  mur- 
dered their  own  son,  who  had  just  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  har- 
rowing details  of  this  tragedy  are  powerfully  (iepicted ;  and  the  agonies  of 
old  Wilmot,  the  &ther,  constitute  one  of  the  most  appalling  incidents  in 
the  whole  English  drama.  The  execution  of  Lillo^s  plays  is  unequal,  and 
some  of  his  characters  are  duU  and  oonunonplace ;  but  that  he  was  a  forci- 
ble painter  of  the  dark  shades  of  human  life,  will  appear  evident  from  the 
following  scene  in  'Fatal  Curiosity.'  Toung  Wilmot,  unknown  to  his 
parents,  enters  their  house,  and  delivers  to  them  a  casket,  requesting  to 
retire  an  hour  for  rest : — 

[AgneSt  his  mother^  alone,  vrith  the  casket  in  her  hands.] 

Agnts.    Who  should  this  stranger  be  1    And  then  this  caskets- 
He  says  it  is  of  value,  and  yet  trusts  it^ 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  stranger's  hand. 
His  coDfldence  amazes  me.    Perhaps 
It  Is  not  what  he  says.    I'm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it  and  see.    No ;  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  the  affiurs  of  others, 
Who  have  to  employ  my  thoughts  so  many  cares 
And  sorrows  of  my  own  1    With  how  much  ease 
The  spring  gives  way !    Surprising  I  most  prodigious. 
Hy  eyes  are  daszled,  and  my  ravished  heart 
Leaps  at  the  glorious  sight.    How  bright  's  the  lustre, 
How  immense  the  worth  of  those  fair  Jewels  1 
Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  expel  forever 
Base  poverty  and  all  its  abject  train ; 
The  mean  devices  we  're  reduced  to  use 
To  keep  out  famine  and  preserve  our  lives 
From  day  to  day;  the  cold  neglect  of  flriends; 
The  galling  scorn,  or  more  provoking  pity 
Of  an  insulting  wwld.    Possessed  of  these, 
Plenty,  content,  and  power,  might  take  their  turn, 
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And  lofty  pride  bare  its  aspiring  head 

At  our  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  us. 

A  pleasing  dream !    'Tis  past ;  and  now  I  wake 

More  wretched  by  the  happmess  I've  lost; 

For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think, 

Though  but  a  moment,  such  a  treasure  mine. 

Nay,  it  was  more  than  thought.    I  saw  and  touched 

The  bright  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet 

'Tis  here — 'tis  mine^I  have  it  in  possession. 

Must  I  resign  itl    Must  I  give  it  backl 

Am  I  in  love  with  misery  and  want, 

To  rob  myself,  and  court  so  vast  a  loss  1 

Retain  it  then.    But  how  t    There  is  a  way. 

Why  sink  my  heart  1    Why  does  my  blood  run  cold? 

Why  am  I  thrilled  with  horror  1    'Tis  not  choice, 

But  dire  necessity  suggests  the  thought. 

[ErUer  (M  WUmM.] 

Old  WUmot.    The  mind  contented,  with  how  little  pains 
The  wandering  senses  yield  to  soft  repose, 
And  die  to  gain  new  life  1    He  's  fkllen  asleep 
Already — ^happy  man !    What  dost  thou  think, 
My  Agnes,  of  our  unexpected  guest  1 
He  seems  to  me  a  youth  of  great  humanity : 
Just  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  that  swam  in  tears, 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips ; 
And  with  a  look  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul, 
Begged  me  to  comfort  thee :  and — Doet  thou  hear  me  1 
What  art  thou  gazing  on  1    Fie,  'tis  not  well. 
This  casket  was  delivered  to  you  closed  : 
Why  have  you  opened  iti    Should  this  be  known, 
How  mean  must  we  appear  1 

Agnes.    And  who  shall  know  iti 

O.  WU.    There  is  a  kind  of  pride,  a  decent  dignity 
Due  to  ourselves,  which,  spite  of  our  misfortunes, 
May  be  maintained  and  cherished  to  the  last. 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  shows  sovereign  contempt 
And  noble  scorn  of  its  relentless  malice. 

Agnes.    Shows  sovereign  madness,  and  a  scorn  of  sense ! 
Pursue  no  f\irther  this  detested  theme: 
I  will  not  die.    I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  can  urge,  until  compelled. 

O.  WU,    To  chase  a  shadow,  when  the  setting  sun 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as  wise 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleeting  lifb, 
Now  the  last  means  for  its  support  are  failing: 
Were  &mine  not  as  mortal  as  the  sword, 
This  warmth  might'  be  excused.    But  take  thy  choice : 
Die  how  yt>u  will,  you  shall  not  die  alone. 

Agnes.    Nor  live,  I  hope. 

O.  WU.    There  is  no  fear  of  that 

Agnes.    Then  we'll  live  both. 

O.  WU,    Strange  foUy!    Where  's  the  means  1 

Agnes,    The  means  are  there;  those  Jewels. 
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O.  WU,    Ha!  take  heed: 
Perhaps  thou  dort  bat  try  me ;  yet  take  heed. 
There  'b  nought  so  monstroiu  bat  the  mind  of  man 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brooght  to  approve; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason,  and  parricide, 
When  flattering  opportunity  enticed, 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
By  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  them  named. 

Agnes.    And  add  to  these  detested  soidde, 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  lees,  we  may  avoid. 

O.  WU.    The  inhospitable  mnrder  of  oar  guest  1 
How  coaldst  thou  fonn  a  thought  so  very  tempting, 
So  advantageous,  so  secure,  and  easy; 
And  yet  so  cruel,  and  so  ftill  of  horror  1 

Agnes,    'Tis  less  impiety,  less  against  nature, 
To  take  another's  life  than  end  our  own. 

O.  WU,    It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be,  in  itself,  the  less  or  greater  crime: 
Howe'er  we  may  deceive  ourselves  or  others, 
We  act  from  inclination,  not  by  rule. 
Or  none  coold  act  amiss.    And  that  all  err, 
None  but  the  conscious  hjrpocrite  denies. 
0,  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strength, 
When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion, 
Reason,  his  noblest  power,  may  be  suborned 
To  plead  the  cause  of  vile  assassination  I 

Agnes.    You're  too  severe :  reason  may  justly  plead 
For  her  own  preservation. 

O.  WiL    Best  contented : 
Whatever  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make, 
I  am  betrayed  within :  my  will  's  seduced. 
And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 
Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 
Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation; 
Does  it  to  be  o'eroome. 

Agnes,    Then  nought  remains 
But  the  swift  execution  of  a  deed 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delayed. 
We  must  dispatch  him  sleeping :  should  he  wake, 
'T  were  madness  to  attempt  it 

O.  WU.    True,  his  strength, 
Single,  is  more,  much  more  than  ours  united ; 
So  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Ours  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 
Generous,  unhappy  man !  0  what  could  move  thee 
To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  handa 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish  1 

Agnes.    By  what  means? 
By  stabbing,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling, 
Shall  we  effect  his  death? 

O.  WU.    Why,  what  a  fiend  1 
How  crnel,  how  remorseless,  how  impatient^ 
Have  pride  and  poverty  made  thee ! 
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Agnes.    Barbftrouf  man  I 
Whose  wasteful  riots  rained  oar  estate, 
And  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  dawn  had  spread 
His  rosy  cheeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages, 
Earnest  entreaties,  agonies,  and  tears. 
To  seek  his  bread  'mongst  strangers,  and  to  perish 
In  some  remote  inhospitable  land, 
liie  loveliest  youth  in  person  and  in  mind 
That  ever  crowned  a  groaning  mother's  pains  I 
Where  was  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then  1 
Thou  crael  husband !  thou  unnatural  iktber ! 
Thou  most  remorseless,  most  ungrateAil  man ! 
To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son ; 
To  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  me. 

O.  WU,    Dry  thy  tears: 
I  ought  not  to  reproach  thee.    I  confbss 
That  thou  hast  suffered  much ;  so  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more :  I'm  wrought  up  to  thy  purpose. 
The  poor  ill-fkted,  unsuspecting  victim, 
Ere  he  reclined  him  on  the  fiital  couch 
From  which  he  's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  off  the  sash 
And  costly  dagger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear; 
And  thus,  unthinldng,  furnished  us  with  arms 
Against  himself.    Which  shall  I  usel 

Agnes.    The  sash. 
If  you  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist 

O.  WU.    No. 
'Tis  a  dreadfVd  office,  and  I'll  spare 
Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt    Steal  to  the  door, 
And  bring  me  word  if  he  be  still  asleep.  [Exit  Agnes.] 

Or  I'm  deceived,  ot  he  pronounced  himself 
The  happiest  of  mankind.    Deluded  wretch  1 
Thy  thoughts  are  perishing ;  thy  youthAil  Joys, 
Touched  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death, 
Are  withering  in  their  bloom.   But  though  extinguished, 
HeU  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 
Pangs  of  disappointment.    Then  I  was  wrong 
In  counting  him  a  wretch:  to  die  well  pleased 
Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 
To  be  a  wretch  is  to  survive  the  loss 
Of  every  Joy,  and  even  hope  itself. 
As  I  have  done.    Why  do  I  mourn  him  theni 
For,  by  the  anguish  of  my  tortured  soul, 
He  's  to  be  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 

The  CoMcious  Lovers,  a  drama  belonging  to  this  period,  was  written  by 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  combines  moral  instruction  with  amusement ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  it  is  a  languid,  if  not  an  insipid  performance.  The  Dis- 
tressed Mother  was  translated  from  Racine,  by  Ambrose  Philips,  and  was 
highly  successful  The  ^  Zara'  of  Voltaire  was,  about  the  same  time,  adapted 
to  the  English  stage,  by  Aaron  Hill,  who  wrote  also  some  original  dramas ; 
none  of  which,  however,  require  particular  notice. 
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PROSE    WRITERS. 

BAJUC  WALTON  —  EDHtJlTD  CALAMT — SIS  WILLIAM  DU6DALE  —  BULSTBODB 
WHTTELOCKE — ^THOMAS  FULLER — EDWARD  HTDE,  EARL  OF  CLARERDOH — BIB 
■ATTHBW  HALE— JAMES  HABRINGTOff. 

f|lH£  productions  of  the  early  part  of  this  period,  m  the  department  of 
-L  prose,  possess  much  of  the  nervous  force  and  originality  of  the  preced- 
ing era,  and,  at  the  same  time,  approximate  to  that  elegance  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  words,  which,  in  English  composition,  has  since  heen 
attained.  The  principal  writers  in  philosophical  and  political  dissertation, 
beades  Milton  and  Cowley,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  under  the  de- 
partment of  poetry,  are  Sidney,  Temple,  Thomas  Burnet,  and  Locke ;  in 
hktoiy,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Bishop  Burnet ;  in  divinity,  Calamy,  Baxter, 
Barrow,  IWotson,  South,  Stillingfleet,  Sherlock,  and  Barclay ;  in  miscella- 
neous literature,  Walton,  Fuller,  L'Estrange,  and  Brown ;  and  in  physical 
Mienoe,  Boyle,  Barrow,  Newton,  and  some  others,  whose  works,  however, 
were  chiefly  written  in  Latin.  Bunyan,  the  celebrated  author  of  ^  Pilgrim's 
Progress,'  belongs  also  to  this  era,  but  can  not  be  ranged  in  either  of  the 
provious  classes. 

Toward  the  dose  of  this  period,  a  much  higher  polish  and  greater  de- 
gree of  refinement  was  attained  in  prose  writing,  than  had  previously  been 
known;  but  the  attainment,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  made  at  the  ex- 
pense ot  its  energy  and  strength.  A  new  species  of  literature  also,  at  this 
time,  originated,  which  consisted  in  short  essays  on  men  and  manners^  pub- 
lished periodically,  and  conmienting  on  the  events  of  private  life,  and  the 
dispositions  of  ordinary  men.  The  idea  had  never  before  been  entertained, 
either  in  England  or  in  any  other  country,  of  a  work  in  which  the  writer 
should  undertake  to  meet  the  public  several  times  each  week  with  a  brief 
paper,  ^ther  discussing  some  feature  of  society,  or  relating  some  lively  tale^ 
allegory,  or  anecdote.  The  credit  of  conmiencing  this  new  branch  of  literature 
m  due  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  a  gentleman  of  English  parentage,  but  bom  la 
Ireland,  while  his  &ther  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Qrmond,  lord- 
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lieutenant  of  tliat  kingdom.  Of  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
particularlj  in  its  appropriate  place.  In  the  following  remarks  upon  the 
prose  writers  of  the  age  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  observe  any  other  classification  than  that  which  the  order  of 
time  suggests. 

IzAAK  Walton,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular  writers  of  this 
age,  was  an  English  worthy  of  the  simple  antique  cast,  who  retained,  in  the 
heart  of  London,  and  in  the  midst  of  close  and  successful  application  to  busi- 
ness, an  unworldly  simplicity  of  character,  and  an  inextinguishable  fondness 
for  country  scenes,  pastimes,  and  recreations.  He  possessed  also  a  power 
of  natural  description  and  tively  dialogue,  that  has  rarely  been  surpassed. 
The  slight  tincture  of  superstitious  credulity  and  innocent  eccentridty  which 
pervades  his  works,  gives  them  a  finer  zest,  and  more  ori^nal  flavor,  with- 
out detracting  from  their  higher  power  to  soothe,  instruct,  and  delight 

Walton  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Strafford,  in  the  month  of  August,  1593. 
Of  his  family,  his  early  years,  and  his  education,  we  have  no  memorials. 
According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  acquired  a  competency,  by  following,  in 
London,  the  occupation  of  a  linen-draper,  at  first  in  a  shop  in  ComhiU, 
seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  ^ye  wide,  and  afterward  in  Fleet  street, 
where  he  had  one  half  of  a  shop,  the  other  half  being  occupied  by  a  ho^er. 
He  had  a  more  pleasant  and  spacious  study,  however,  in  the  fields  and  rivers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  *  in  such  days  and  times  as  he  laid  aside 
business,  and  went  a-fishing  with  honest  Nat  and  K.  Roe.' 

In  1632,  Walton  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Ken,  of  Far- 
nival's  Inn,  and  sister  of  Dr.  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This  respec- 
table connection  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  men 
and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  at  whose  houses  he  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  his  latter  years,  especially  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  *  a  woman  of  re- 
markable prudence,  and  of  the  primitive  piety.'  Walton  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  lived  forty  years  afterwards  in  un- 
interrupted leisure.  He  died  at  Winchester,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December, 
1683,  while  residing  with  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,  prebendary  of  Win- 
chester cathedral. 

Walton's  first  literary  production  was  the  Life  of  Br,  Donne,  prefixed  to 
a  collection  of  the  doctor's  sermons,  published  in  1640.  It  was  his  original 
design  not  to  write  this  work,  but  merely  to  collect  the  materials  for  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  who  was  to  execute  the  task.  But  Sir  Henry's  death  inter- 
vening, Izaak  *  reviewed  his  forsaken  collections,  and  resolved  that  the  world 
should  see  the  best  plain  picture  of  the  author^s  life  that  his  artless  pencil, 
guided  by  the  hand  of  truth,  could  present'  The  memoir  is  circumstantial, 
and  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  biographies  in  the  language.  He 
next  wrote,  with  equal  felidty,  the  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  Walton's 
principal  production,  27ie  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative  Man's  Recre- 
ation, appeared  in  1653,  and  such  was  its  popularity,  that  four  other  edi- 
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tions  were  called  for  during  the  author's  life,  the  last  of  which  was  published 
in  1676.  This  work  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  rural  pictures  and  pastoral 
poetry,  of  quaint  but  wise  thoughts,  of  agreeable  and  humorous  fencies,  and 
of  truly  apostolic  purity  and  benevolence.  It  is  a  production  unique  in 
English  literature.  In  writing  it  the  author  says  he  made  '  a  recreation  of 
a  rocreadoB,'  and  by  mingling  innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the 
grayer  parts  of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of  his  own  disposi- 
ti<».  The  work  is,  indeed,  essentially  autobiographical,  both  in  spirit  and 
in  execution.  A  himter  and  a  fisdconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  the  dia- 
logues, but  they  serve  only  as  foils  to  the  venerable,  and  complacent  Pisca- 
tor,  in  whom  the  interest  of  the  piece  wholly  centres. 

This  remarkable  production  deserves  more  than  an  ordinary  notice.  The 
opening  scene  lets  us,  at  once,  into  the  genial  character  of  the  work  and  its 
hero.  The  three  interlocutors  meet  accidentally  on  Tottenham  hill,  near 
London,  on  a  ^  fine  fresh  May  morning.'  They  are  open  and  cheerful  as  the 
day  it8el£  Piscator  is  going  toward  Ware,  Venator  to  meet  a  pack  of  other 
dogi  upon  Amwell  hill,  and  Anceps  to  Theobald's  to  see  a  hawk  that  a 
friend  there  mews  or  moults  for  him.  Piscator  willingly  joins  with  the 
lover  of  hounds  in  helping  to  destroy  otters,  for  he  '  hates  them  perfectly, 
because  they  love  fish  so  well,  and  destroy  so  much.'  The  sportsmen  pro- 
ceed onward  tc^ther,  and  they  agree  each  to  '  commend  his  recreation'  or 
tivorite  pursuit  Piscator  alludes  to  the  virtue  and  contentedness  of  an- 
^eis,  but  gives  the  precedence  to  his  companions  in  discoursing  on  their 
dififerent  crafts.  The  lover  of  hawking  is  eloquent  on  the  virtues  of  the  air, 
the  element  that  he  treads  in,  and  on  its  varied  winged  inhabitants.  He 
describes  the  fiilcon  *  making  her  highway  over  the  steepest  mountains  and 
deep^t  livers,  and,  in  her  glorious  career,  looking  with  contempt  upon 
those  high  steeples  and  magnificent  palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at' 
The  smging  birds,  ^  those  little  nimble  musicians  of  the  air,  that  warble  forth 
their  curious  ditties  with  which  nature  hath  furnished  them  to  the  shame 
of  art,'  are  descanted  upon  with  pure  poetical  feeling  and  expression. 


At  first  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rqjoice,  to  cheer  herself  and  those  that 
hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air ;  and 
haying  ended  her  heavenly  employment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad,  to  think  she 
most  descend  to  the  doll  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  hut  for  necessity. 

How  do  the  hlackhird  and  throssel  (song-thrush)  with  their  melodious  voices,  bid 
welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months  warhle  forth  such  ditties 
as  no  art  or  instniment  can  reach  to ! 

Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the 
laverock  (skylark),  the  titlark,  the  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves  tnankind 
both  alive  and  dead. 

Bat  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet  loud  music 
out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles 
are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should 
hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising  and 
iUling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth, 
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and  aayi  '  Lord,  what  music  hast  thon  proTlded  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thoa 
affordest  bad  men  suoh  music  on  earth  1' 

The  lover  of  hunting  next  takes  his  turn,  and  comments,  though  with  leas 
force,  on  the  perfection  of  smell  possessed  by  the  hound,  and  the  joyous 
music  made  by  a  pack  of  dogs  in  full  chase.  Piscator  then  unfolds  his  long- 
treasured  and  highly-prized  lore  on  the  virtues  of  vrater,  sea,  river,  and 
brook ;  and  on  the  antiquity  and  excellence  of  fishing  and  angling.  The 
latter,  he  says,  is  somewhat  like  poetry ;  men  must  be  bom  so.  He  quotes 
Scripture,  and  numbers  the  prophets  who  allude  to  fishing.  He  also  remem- 
bers, with  pride,  that  four  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  fishermen,  and  that 
our  Saviour  never  reproved  them  for  their  employment  or  calling,  as  he  did 
the  scribes  and  money-changers ;  for  '  He  found  that  the  hearts  of  such 
men,  by  nature,  were  fitted  for  contemplation  and  quietness ;  even  of  mild 
and  sweet,  and  peaceable  spirits,  as,  indeed,  most  anglers  are.'  The  rhetoric 
and  knowledge  of  Piscator  at  length  fiurly  overcame  Venator,  and  he  agrees  to 
accompany  him  in  his  sport,  adopts  him  as  his  master  and  guide,  and  in  time 
becomes  initiated  into  the  practice  and  mysteries  of  the  gentle  craft  The 
angling  excursions  of  the  pair  give  occasion  to  the  practical  lessons  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  book,  and  elicit  what  is  its  greatest  charm,  the  minute  and 
vivid  painting  of  rural  objects,  the  display  of  character,  both  in  action  and 
conversation,  the  flow  of  generous  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  the  associated 
recollections  of  picturesque  poetry,  natural  piety,  and  examples  and  precepts 
of  morality.  Walton's  style  is  sprinkled,  but  not  obscured,  by  the  antiquated 
idiom  and  expression  of  his  times,  and  clear  and  sparkling  as  one  of  his 
own  &vorite  sumnier  streams.  Toward  the  close  of  his  work,  he  indulges 
in  the  following  strain  of  moral  reflection  and  admonition,  and  is  as  phil- 
osophically just  and  wise  in  his  councils,  as  his  language  and  imagery  are 
chaste,  beautiful,  and  animated : — 

THANKFULNESS  FOB  WORLDLY  BLESSINGS. 

Well,  scholar,  having  now  taught  yon  to  paint  your  rod,  and  we  having  stm  amile 
to  Tottenham  High  Gross,  I  will,  as  we  walk  toward  It  in  the  cool  shades  of  this  sweet 
honey-snckle  hedge,  mention  to  yon  some  of  the  thoughts  and  Joys  that  have  possessed 
my  soul  since  we  met  together.  And  these  thoughts  shall  be  told  you,  that  you  also 
may  Join  with  me  in  thankfVilness  to  the  Oiver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  our 
happiness.  And  that  our  present  happiness  may  appear  to  be  the  greater,  and  we 
the  more  thankftil  for  it,  I  will  beg  you  to  consider  with  me  how  many  do,  even  at 
this  veiy  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of  the  stone,  the  gout,  and  the  toothache;  and 
this  we  are  fVee  from.  And  every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy ;  and,  therefore, 
let  us  be  thankfhl.  There  have  been,  since  we  met,  others  that  have  met  disasters  of 
broken  lifaibs  *,  some  have  been  blasted,  others  thunderetrucken ;  and  we  have  been 
fteed  from  these  and  all  those  many  other  miseries  that  threaten  human  nature ; 
let  us  therefore  r^oice  and  be  thankfdl.  Nay,  which  is  a  fkr  greater  mercy,  we 
are  free  ftcm  the  insupportable  burden  of  an  accusing,  tormenting  conscience — a 
misery  that  none  can  bear ;  and  therefore  let  us  praise  Him  for  his  preventing  grace, 
and  say,  every  miseiy  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  there  be 
many  that  have  forty  tunes  our  estates,  that  would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be 
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keidthAil  and  cheerflil  like  us,  who,  with  the  expense  of  a  little  money,  hare  eat^  and 
dnmk,  and  laughed,  and  angled,  and  song,  and  slept  securely ;  and  rose  next  day, 
and  cast  away  care,  and  song,  and  langhed,  and  angled  again,  which  are  blessings 
rich  men  can  not  purchase  with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  I  have  a 
rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so  busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole 
I  of  his  lift  is  to  get  money,  umI  more  money  that  he  may  stiU  get  more  and 
i  money;  he  is  still  drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says,  *  The  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich ;'  and  it  is  true  indeed ;  but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  riches  to  make  a  man  hi^py :  for  it  was  wisely  said  by  a  man  of  great 
observation, '  That  there  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them.' 
And  yet  Qod  deliver  us  flrom  pinching  poverty,  and  grant  that,  having  a  competency, 
we  may  be  content  and  thankfVil  t  Lotus  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the  gifts  of 
Qod  unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
caies  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches,  hang  often  heavily  at  the  rich  man's 
girdle,  that  they  clog  him  with  weaiy  days  and  restless  nights,  even  when  others 
deep  quietly.  We  see  but  the  outside  of  the  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider 
him  to  be  like  the  silkworm,  that  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the  same  time  spinning 
her  own  bowels,  and  consuming  henelf ;  and  this  many  rich  men  do,  loading  them- 
sdves  with  corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they  have,  probably  unconscionably  got 
Let  us  therefore  be  thanklbl  for  health  and  competence,  and,  above  all,  for  a  quiet 


Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  IMogenes  walked  on  a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a 
country  fiur,  where  he  saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers,  and  fid- 
dles, and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other  gim-cracks ;  and  having  observed  them,  and 
an  the  other  finnhnbruns  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he  said  to  his  friend, 
'Lord,  how  many  things  are  there  in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need  I' 
A)^  truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex  and  toil  themselves  to 
get  what  they  have  no  need  of.  Can  any  man  charge  God  that  he  hath  not  given 
him  enough  to  make  his  life  happy  1  No,  doubtless ;  for  nature  is  content  with  a 
little.  And  yet  you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some  want^ 
though  he,  indeed,  wants  nothii^  but  his  will ;  it  may  be,  nothhig  but  his  will  of  his 
poor  neighbour,  for  not  worshiping  or  not  flattering  him ;  and  thus,  when  we  might 
be  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble  to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  that  was 
angiy  with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller,  and  of  a  woman  that  broke  her  look- 
ing-glass  because  it  would  not  show  her  fhce  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her 
next  neighbour's  was.  And  I  knew  another  to  whom  God  had  given  health  and 
plenty,  but  a  wifb  that  nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband's  riches  had  made 
purse-proud  ;  and  must,  because  she  was  rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the 
highest  pew  in  the  church ;  which  being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her  husband  into 
a  contention  for  it,  and  at  last  into  a  law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as 
rich  as  he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the  other ;  and  this  law- 
suit begot  higher  oppositions  and  actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  law- 
suits ;  for  you  must  remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their 
wills.  Well,  this  wiUfVil  purse-proud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  hus- 
band, after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid  and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid 
and  vexed  herself  into  her  grave ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people  was 
cursed  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted  meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those 
only  can  make  us  happy.  I  knew  a  man  that  had  health,  and  riches,  and  several 
houses,  all  beautifhl  uid  ready-f^imished,  and  would  often  trouble  himself  and  fkm- 
fly  to  be  removing  fW>m  one  house  to  another;  and  being  asked  by  a  friend  why  ho 
removed  so  often  fW)m  one  house  to  another,  replied,  *  It  was  to  find  content  in  some 
one  of  them.'  But  his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told  him, '  If  he  would  find  con- 
tent ni  any  of  his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  them,  for  content  will  never 
dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul.'    And  this  may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider 
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what  our  SaTioor  says  in  8t  Matthew's  gospel,  for  he  there  says,  *  Blessed  be  tbe 
merciftil,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God.  Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heayen.  And 
blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  earth.'  Not  that  the  meek  shall  not 
also  obtain  mercy,  and  see  Ood,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  Isst  come  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  in  the  meantime,  he,  and  he  only,  possesses  the  earth,  as  he  goes  to- 
ward the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  being  humble,  and  cheerftil,  and  content  with  what 
his  good  Ood  has  allotted  him.  He  has  no  turbulent,  repining,  vexatious  thoughts, 
that  he  deserves  better ;  nor  is  vexed  when  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more  honour 
or  more  riches  than  his  wise  Ood  has  allotted  for  his  share ;  but  he  possesses  what 
he  has  with  a  meek  and  contented  quietnessi  such  a  quietness  as  makes  his  very 
dreams  pleasing,  both  to  God  and  himself. 

My  honest  scholar,  all  this  is  told  to  incline  you  to  thankftilness,  and,  to  incline 
you  the  more,  let  me  tell  you,  that  though  the  prophet  David  was  guilty  of  murder 
and  adultery,  and  many  other  of  the  most  deadly  sins,  yet  he  was  said  to  be  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  because  he  abounded  more  with  thankftilness  than  any  other 
that  is  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  may  appear  in  his  book  of  Psalms,  where 
there  is  such  a  commixture  of  his  confessing  of  his  sins  and  unworthiness,  and  such 
thankAilnuss  for  God's  pardon  and  mercies,  as  did  make  him  to  be  accounted,  even  by 
God  himself,  to  be  a  man  after  his  own  heart :  and  let  us,  in  that,  labour  to  be  as 
like  him  as  we  can ;  let  not  the  blessings  we  receive  daily  from  God  make  us  not 
to  value,  or  not  praise  Him,  because  they  be  common,  let  not  us  forget  to  praise 
Him  for  the  innocent  mirth  and  pleasure  we  have  met  with  since  we  met  together. 
What  would  a  blind  man  give  to  see  the  pleasant  rivers,  and  meadows,  and  flowers, 
and  fountains,  that  we  have  met  with  since  we  met  together  1  I  have  been  told, 
that  if  a  man  that  was  bom  blind  could  obtain  to  have  his  sight  for  but  only  one 
hour  during  his  whole  lifb,  and  should,  at  the  first  opening  of  his  eyes,  fix  His 
sight  upon  the  sun  when  it  was  in  his  full  glory,  either  at  the  rising  or  the  setting 
of  it,  he  would  be  so  transported  and  amazed,  and  so  admire  the  glory  of  it,  that 
he  would  not  willingly  turn  his  eyes  ft'om  that  flrst  ravishing  ol^ect  to  behold  all 
the  other  various  beauties  this  world  could  present  to  him.  And  this,  and  many 
other  like  blessings,  we  enjoy  daily.  And  for  most  of  them,  because  they  be  so 
common,  most  men  forget  to  pay  their  praises ;  but  let  not  us,  because  it  is  a  sac- 
rifice so  pleasing  to  Him  that  made  that  sun  and  us,  and  still  protects  us,  and 
gives  us  flowers,  and  showers,  and  stomachs,  and  meat,  and  content,  and  leisure  to 
go  a-flshing. 

Well,  scholar,  I  have  almost  tired  myself,  and,  I  f^r,  more  than  almost  tired 
you.  But  I  now  see  Tottenham  High  Cross,  and  our  short  walk  thither  will  put  a 
period  to  my  too  long  discourse,  in  which  my  mean  was,  and  is,  to  plant  that  in 
your  mind  with  which  I  labour  to  possess  my  own  soul— that  is,  a  meek  and  thank- 
f\il  heart.  And  to  that  end  I  have  showed  yon  that  riches  without  them  (meek- 
ness and  thankfulness)  do  not  make  any  man  happy.  But  let  me  tell  you  that 
riches  with  them  remove  many  fears  and  cares.  And  therefore  my  advice  is,  that 
you  endeavour  to  be  honestly  rich,  or  contentedly  poor;  but  be  sure  that  your 
riches  be  juutly  got,  or  you  spoil  all ;  for  it  is  well  said  by  Caussin, '  He  that  loses 
his  conscience  has  nothing  left  that  is  worth  keeping.'  Therefore  be  sure  you 
look  to  that.  And,  in  the  next  place,  look  to  your  health,  and  if  you  have  it, 
praise  God,  and  value  it  next  to  a  good  conscience ;  for  health  is  the  second  bless- 
ing that  we  mortals  are  capable  of— a  blessing  that  money  can  not  buy— and  there- 
fore value  it,  and  be  thankfhl  for  it.  As  for  money  (which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
third  blessing),  neglect  it  not;  but  note,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  being  rich; 
fbr  I  told  you  there  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  of  them ; 
and  if  you  have  a  competency  enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  cheerftil,  and  thankful  heart 
I  will  tell  you,  scholar,  I  have  heard  a  grave  divine  say  that  God  has  two  dwellings. 
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one  in  heaven,  the  other  in  a  meek  and  thankftd  heart,  which  Ahni^hty  Qod  grant 
to  me  and  to  my  honest  scholar  I  And  so  you  are  welcome  to  Tottenham  High 
Cross. 

Venaior.  Well,  master,  I  thank  yon  for  all  your  good  directions,  but  for  none 
more  tiian  this  last,  of  thankfulness,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  Walton  published,  in  1662, 
aLZi/eofHickardffooker;  m  1670,  a  Life  of  George  Herbert;  and  in  1678, 
a  Li/e  of  Bishop  Sandereon.  These  are  all  exquisitely  simple,  touching, 
and  impressive  performances.  Though  no  man  seems  to  have  remain^ 
more  composed  during  the  troublous  times  in  which  he  Hved,  than  the 
T^erable  Walton,  yet  he  ventured  to  write  and  publish,  in  1680,  two  let- 
ters on  the  Distempers  of  the  times,  *  written  from  a  quiet  and  conformable 
citizen  of  London  to  two  busie  and  &ctious  shopkeepers  in  Coventry.'  His 
last  literary  performance  was  the  publishing  of  the  Thealma  and  Clearchus 
of  Chalkhill,  the  particulars  connected  with  which  we  have  noticed  in  tiie 
fife  of  that  poet 

EnifuKD  Calamy,  an  eminent  divine,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London,  in 
February,  1600.  His  parents,  though  not  distinguished,  were  of  the  better 
dass  ;  and  having  caused  their  son  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  college, 
they  entered  him  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1619,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  in  1632.  The 
Arminian  doctrines  then  prevailed  at  the  university,  and  Calamy's  attach- 
ment to  the  opposite  party  prevented  him  from  obtaining  a  fellowship  when 
he  was  entiUed  to  it.  Fenton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  afterwards  made  him  one  of 
his  chi^lains ;  and  while  in  thb  situation,  he  is  represented  to  have  devoted 
sixteen  hours  a  day  to  his  studies.  His  patron,  the  bishop,  presented  him 
to  the  vicarage  of  St  Mary's,  in  Cambridgeshire ;  but  being  soon  after 
chosen  lecturer  of  St  Edmondsbury,  in  Suffolk,  he  removed  to  that  place. 
Here  he  continued  ten  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  was  distinguished 
^  the  strictness  of  his  conformity  to  the  Established  Church  ;  but  when  the 
'  Book  of  Sports'  was  insisted  on,  he  could  conform  no  longer,  and,  there- 
fore, publicly  renounced  his  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and 
became  a  presbyterian. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Stoughten,  in  1639,  Calamy  was  chosen  minister 
of  St  Mary  Aldermanbuiy,  London ;  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  was 
incorporated  into  the  university  of  Oxford.  On  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Partiament,  in  November,  1640,  he  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  the 
Presbyterian  cause,  and  was  the  principal  writer  of  the  famous  Smectymnuua 
— ^  work  mentioned  by  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  *  Discourse  concerning  the 
Gift  of  Preaching,'  as  a  very  powerful  argument  against  Episcopacy.  In 
1641,  Calamy  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  business  of  which  was  ^  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
ecclesiastical  afiairs  might  be  accommodated.'  He  was  afterwards  an  active 
member  of  the  '  Assembly  of  Divines,'  and  often  ordered  to  preach  before 
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the  parliament.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  GornhiU  lecturersy 
and  his  ministerial  abilities  procured  him  great  reputation  and  popularity 
throughout  London.  Besides  his  own  parishioners,  citizens  of  eminence  of 
other  parishes,  and  even  many  of  the  nobility,  frequently  attended  his 
preaching.  He  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  all  sectarianism,  and  made 
every  effort  to  prevent  those  violent  measures  which  were  pursued  toward 
the  king  after  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  representation  of  the 
London  ministen  to  Cromwell  and  his  council  of  war,  presented  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January,  1648,  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what  Calamy  and 
some  other  presbyteiian  ministers  had  before  delivered  in  two  conferences, 
the  first  with  the  general  and  his  council,  and  the  second  with  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  CaUimy 
lived  in  a  retired  and  comparatively  private  condition ;  and  as  soon  as  a 
&vorable  opportunity  presented  itself  he  was  very  active  in  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second.  He  preached  before  the  parliament  on  the  very  day 
on  which  that  body  voted  the  king's  restoration,  and  was  one  of  the  dimes 
sent  over  to  Holland  to  offer  him  their  congratulations.  In  June,  1660, 
after  the  Restoration,  Calamy  was  made  one  of  his  majesty's  chapluns,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  offered  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield ;  but 
his  conscientious  opposition  to  Episcopacy  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
it  On  St  Bartholomew's  day,  1662,  he  was  turned  out  of  his  parish  for 
nonconformity ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  following  August  he  petitioned 
the  king  to  allow  him  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions. 
Charles  was  inclined  to  grant  his  request,  but  the  measure  was  so  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Seldon,  Bishop  of  London,  that,  for  *  consistency's  sake,' 
the  petition  was  refused.  On  the  sabbath  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  December, 
1662,  the  expected  preacher  not  having  arrived  at  the  time  for  commencing 
the  service,  Calamy  was  prevailed  upon,  by  some  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  parish,  to  supply  his  place.  This,  after  some  hesitation,  he  consented 
to  do ;  but  the  following  passages  in  his  sermon  gave  such  offence  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  committed  the  preacher  to  Newgate,  for  contempt  of  the  *  Act 
of  Conformity' : — 

Addressing  his  former  parishioners,  he  remarked — 

You  have  had  three  famous  sttccessors,  Dr.  Taylor,  for  seven  years;  Dr.  Stough- 
ten  for  seven  years,  and  myself.  I  have  been  with  you  almost  four-and-twenty 
years ;  and  may  not  God  now  anchurch  yon,  by  suffering  you  to  want  a  faithftil 
minister  to  go  in  and  out  before  yon !  This  is  one  reason,  npon  which  accoont  I 
may  safely  say,  the  ark  of  Qod  is  in  danger,  and  Aldermanbnry  may  truly  fear  the 
loss  of  the  ark. 

And  again : — 

I  read  that  among  the  Romans,  when  any  man  was  accused  for  his  life,  all  his 
relations  put  on  mourning  apparel  and  they  followed  hun  to  his  trial  in  mourning, 
thereby  to  show  their  love  to  the  party  hi  danger.    Now  did  you  love  the  gospel, 
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the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  the  ordinances  of  Christy  yon  would  all  put  on 
BKyomin^,  and  lament  for  the  gospel,  the  ark  of  Ood  that  is  in  danger :  and  because 
you  do  not,  it  is  a  sign  you  hare  no  love  for  the  gospel 

Calam J  oontmued  to  reside  in  the  parish  over  which  he  had  so  long  pre- 
aded,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  1666, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  sight  of  London  in  ashes, 
after  the  great  &e.  Though  a  very  learned  divine,  Calamy's  sermons  were 
of  a  plain  and  practical  character ;  and  five  of  them  published  together, 
nnder  the  title  of  The  Godly  Man^s  Ark,  or  a  City  of  Befuge  in  the  Day 
nf  his  Distress,  long  possessed  great  popularity. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  and  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  were  contemporarios  of 
Calaiuy,  and  eminent  in  the  departments  of  learning  to  which  they  respec- 
tively devoted  themselves. 

William  Duodale  was  bom  at  Shustoke,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the 
twelfth  of  September,  1605.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  free 
sdiool  in  Coventry,  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  returned  to  his 
lather's  house,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  study  civil  law  and  history 
under  paternal  direction.  His  natural  inclination  leading  him  to  ihe  study 
of  antiquities,  he  removed,  in  1638,  to  London,  and  soon  became  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  distinguished  antiquarians  of  the  day.  He  prosecuted  his 
researches  for  many  years  with  very  great  success,  and  for  his  attainments 
was  created,  by  Charles  the  Second,  in  1667,  a  knight  of  the  realm.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1685,  and  two  days  after  he  was 
buried  at  Shustoke,  in  a  small  vault  which  he  himself  had  previously  caused 
to  be  made  in  the  church  of  that  place. 

Sir  WlUiam  Dugdale  was  highly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  her- 
aldry and  antiquities.  His  work  entitled  77is  Baronage  of  England,  is,  in 
its  own  department,  one  of  the  best  in  the  language ;  and  his  Antiquities 
rf  Warwickshire  Illustrated,  published  in  1656,  is  placed  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  county  histories.  He  produced  also  a  History  of  St.  PauVs  Co- 
ihtdral;  and  in  1673  three  volumes  of  a  great  work  entitled  Monasticon 
Anglicanum,  intended  to  embrace  the  history  of  the  monastic  and  other 
religious  foundations  which  existed  in  England  before  the  Reformation. 
Besides  several  other  pubUcatbns,  Dugdale  left  a  large  collection  of  man- 
uscripts, which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  Ubraiy  at  Oxford,  and 
at  the  Herald's  college. 

Bulstrode  Whttelooks,  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  was  the  son  of  Sir 
James  Whitelocke,  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  bom  in  Fleet  street, 
London,  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1605.  He  was  instructed  in  grammar  at 
Merchant  Taylor's  school,  and  thence  he  went,  in  1620,  to  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  Laud,  afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  was  then  pres- 
ident   For  some  reason  not  known,  he  left  the  university  without  taking  a 
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degree,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where,  by  the  help  of  his  Either, 
he  became  eminent  for  his  skill  in  the  common  law,  as  well  as  in  other 
studies.  He  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Long  Parliament  was  chosen  a  burgess  for  Marlow,  in  Bucks.  In 
parliament  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  the  advocate  of  Uberal  prin- 
ciples, and  the  opponent  of  every  order  of  oppression.  In  ihe  trial  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  managers  for  the  parlia- 
ment against  ihsi  misguided  nobleman.  In  1643,  when  the  king,  at  Oxford, 
manifested  a  willingness  to  treat  with  the  Parliament,  he  was  named  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  and  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  sit 
with  the  assembly  of  divines.  From  this  period  until  matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis,  and  there  seemed  no  other  alternative  than  that  the  king  must 
be  sacrificed,  Whitelocke  continued  to  occupy  high  and  important  stations ; 
but  when  the  question  of  his  majesty's  death  was  seriously  agitated,  he 
retired  into  the  country,  his  execution  being  contrary  to  his  judgment. 
Under  the  Commonwealth  he  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
high  steward  of  Oxford,  with  charge  of  the  king's  library  and  medals,  the 
sale  of  which  he  had  already  prevented.  In  1653  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  was  treated  by  Christiana  with  the  highest 
marks  of  honor  and  respect.  On  his  return  to  England  Cromwell  sum- 
moned him  to  sit  in  the  other  house^ — under  the  title  of  Bulstrode  Lord 
Whitelocke.  At  the  Restoration  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  died  at 
Chilton,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1676. 

Whitelocke's  principal  hterary  performance  is  Memorials  of  English  Af- 
fairs^ from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  to  the  Restora- 
tion. As  these  ^  Memorials'  were  not  intended  for  publication,  they  were 
written  wholly  in  the  form  of  diary,  and  should  be  regarded,  therefore, 
rather  as  a  collection  of  historical  materials  than  as  history  itself.  In  a  pos- 
thumous volume  of  Essays  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  he  strongly  advocates 
religious  toleration. 

Thomas  Fitllsr,  to  whom  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  prose  literature  of 
this  period  belongs,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  same  name,  and  waa 
bom  at  Aid  winkle,  Northamptonshire,  in  1608.  He  was  prepared  for  the 
university  at  home,  by  his  iather,  and  so  great  was  his  proficiency  under 
paternal  instruction,  that  he  entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  the 
twelfth,  year  of  his  age.  At  the  university  his  studies  were  crowned  with 
triumphant  success ;  and  on  entering  life  as  a  preacher,  in  that  dty,  he  ac- 
quired unbounded  popularity.  He  afterwards  passed  through  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  promotions,  until  he  acquired  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy  in 
London.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Fuller  attached  himself  to 
the  king's  party,  at  Oxford,  and  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  army  in 
active  service,  for  some  years,  as  chaplain  to  Lord  HoptcHi.  Even  in  these  dr- 
eumstances,  his  active  mind  was  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  some  of 
the  works  which  he  afterward  published.    His  company  was,  at  the  same 
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tiTue,  macli  oonrted,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  intelligence 
lie  had  acquired,  and  a  strain  of  lively  humor  that  seems  to  have  been  quite 
irrepressible.  The  quaint  and  ^miliar  cast  of  his  mind  disposed  him  to  be 
less  particular  in  the  selection  of  materials,  and  also  in  the  arrangement  of 
them,  than  scholars  generaUj  are.  He  would  often  sit  patiently  for  hours, 
listening  to  the  prattle  of  old  women,  in  order  to  obtain  snatches  of  local 
history,  traditionary  anecdote,  and  proverbial  wisdom.  These,  he  afterward 
wrought  up  in  his  work,  entitled  The  Worthies  of  England^  which  is  a 
strange  melange  of  topography,  biography,  and  popular  antiquities. 

AVhen  the  heat  of  the  civil  war  was  past,  Fuller  returned  to  London,  and 
soon  after  became  lecturer  at  St  Bride's  Church.  He  was  now  engaged  on 
his  Church  History  of  Britain^  which  was  published  in  1656,  in  one  vol- 
ume folio.  He  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  *  Wor- 
thies,' which  he  did  not  complete  till  1660.  Meanwhile,  he  had  passed 
through  some  other  situations  in  the  church,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of 
chaplain  to  Charles  the  Second,  upon  which  the  university  of  Cambridge 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  It  was  thought  that 
the  king  intended  to  confer  upon  him  a  bishopric,  but  he  was  unfortunately 
attacked  with  a  fever,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  his  unde,  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  tenth  of  August,  1660. 

In  person.  Fuller  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  in  conversational  power  un- 
rivalled. As  a  proof  of  his  wonderful  memory,  it  is  said  that  he  could  re- 
peat five  hundred  unconnected  words  after  twice  hearing  them,  and  recite 
the  whole  of  the  signs  in  the  principal  thorough&res  of  London,  after  once 
passing  through  it  and  back  again. 

Fuller's  first  literary  performance  was  a  divine  poem,  written  while  he 
resided  at  Cambridge,  and  published  under  the  title  of  David's  Heinous 
Sitij  Hearty  JRepentanee,  and  Heavy  Punishment.  Soon  after  he  settled 
in  London  appeared  his  History  of  the  Holy  War.  His  only  other  work 
of  importance,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  The  Profane  and  Holy 
StateSj  and  A  Pisgah  View  of  Palestine,  His  principal  work,  the  *  Wor- 
thies,' is  rather  a  collection  of  brief  memoranda  than  a  regular  composition, 
so  that  it  does  not  admit  of  extract  for  our  purpose.  The  style  of  all  Ful- 
ler's works  is  extremely  quaint  and  jocular ;  and  in  the  power  of  drawing 
humorous  comparisons,  he  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Butler  himself.  His 
'  Holy  and  Frofime  States,'  contains  admirably  drawn  characters,  which  are 
held  forth  as  examples  to  be  respectively  imitated  and  avoided ;  such  as  the 
Good  Father,  the  Good  Soldier,  and  the  Good  Master.  In  this  and  the 
other  productions  of  Fuller,  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  sagacity  and  good  sense, 
fi^quently  expressed  in  language  so  pithy,  that  a  large  collection  of  admira- 
ble and  striking  TnaYifna  naight  easily  be  drawn  from  his  pages.  We  have 
not)  however,  space  for  samples  of  these,  but  shall  be  satisfied  with  present- 
ing the  following  admirably  drawn  character : — 
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THE  QOOD  SCHOOLMASTER. 

There  is  Bcarce  any  profession  in  the  commonwealth  more  necessary,  which  is  so 
slightly  performed.  The  reasons  whereof  I  conceive  to  be  these :— First,  young 
scholars  make  this  calling  their  reiVige  •,  yea,  perchanoe,  before  they  have  taken  any 
degree  in  the  university,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if  nothing  else 
were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod  and  a  ferula.  Secondly, 
others  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  preferment,  to  patch  the  rents 
in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  themselves  to 
some  more  gainAil  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  fVom  doing  their  best 
with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places  they  receive,  being  masters  to  their 
children  and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown  rich  they  grow  negli- 
gent, and  scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see  how 
well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  Some  men  had  as  well  be 
schoolboys  as  schoolmasters,  to  be  tied  to  the  school,  as  Cooper's  Dictionary  and 
Scapula's  Lexicon  are  chained  to  the  desk  therein ;  and  though  great  scholars,  and 
skillAil  in  other  arts,  are  bunglers  in  this.  But  God,  of  his  goodness,  hath  fitted 
several  men  for  several  callings  that  the  necessity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  condi- 
tions, may  be  provided  for.  So  that  he  who  beholds  the  fabrics  thereof,  may  say, 
God  hewed  out  the  stone,  and  appointed  it  to  lie  in  this  very  place,  for  it  would  fit 
none  other  so  well,  and  here  it  doth  most  excellent.  And  thus  God  mouldeth  some 
for  a'schoolmaster's  life,  undertaking  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  discharging  it 
with  dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carei^iUy  as  they  their  books ;  and  ranks 
their  dispositions  into  several  forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  diflScult  for  him  in 
a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  particulars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters  may 
quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys'  natures,  and  reduce  them  all  (saving  some  few 
exceptions)  to  these  general  rules : 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  industrious.  The  conjunction  of  two  such  planets 
in  a  youth  presage  much  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  fW>wn  may  be  a  whipping 
and  a  whipping  a  death ;  yea,  where  their  master  whips  them  once,  shame  whips  them 
all  the  week  after.    Such  natures  he  useth  with  all  gentleness. 

2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  These  think  with  the  hare  in  the  feble, 
that  running  with  snails  (so  they  count  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows,)  they  shaU 
come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  though  sleeping  a  good  while  before  their  starting. 
Oh,  a  good  rod  would  finely  take  them  napping. 

8.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent  Wines  the  stronger  they  be,  the  more  lees 
they  have  when  they  are  new.  Many  boys  are  muddy-headed  till  they  be  clarified 
with  age,  and  such  afterward  prove  the  best.  Bristol  diamonds  are  both  bright^ 
and  squared,  and  pointed  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthless,  whereas  orient 
ones  in  India  are  rough  and  rugged  naturally.  Hard,  rugged,  and  dull  natures  of 
youth,  acquit  themselves  afterward  the  jewels  of  the  country,  and  therefore  their 
dullness  at  first  is  to  be  borne  with,  if  they  be  diligent.  That  schoolmaster  deserves 
to  be  beaten  himself,  who  beats  nature  in  a  boy  for  a  fkult.  And  I  question  whether 
all  the  whipping  in  the  world  can  make  their  parts  which  are  naturally  sluggish, 
rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath  appointed. 

4.  Those  that  are  invincibly  dull,  and  negligent  also.  Correction  may  reform  the 
latter,  not  amend  the  former.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  never  set  a  razor's 
edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it  Such  boys  he  consigneth  over  to  other  pro- 
fessions. Shipwrights  and  boat-makers  will  choose  those  crooked  pieces  of  timber 
which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those  may  make  excellent  merchants  and  mechanics 
which  will  not  serve  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teachings ;  not  leading  them  rather  in 
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a  circle  than  forwards.  He  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hanging 
clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  school.  If  cockering 
mothers  proffer  him  money  to  purchase  their  son's  exemption  fVom  his  rod,  (to  live, 
as  it  were,  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's  jurisdiction,)  with  disdain  he  refViscth 
it,  and  scorns  the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting  whipping  Into  money, 
and  ransoming  boys  from  the  rod  at  a  set  price.  If  he  hath  a  stubborn  youth,  correc> 
tloD-proof,  he  debaaeth  not  his  authority  by  contesting  with  him,  but  fairly,  If  he  can, 
puts  him  away  before  his  obstinacy  hath  infected  others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  schoolmaster  better 
■ngwereth  the  name  paidotribes  then  paidagogos,  rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh 
with  whipping  than  giving  tl^m  good  education.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the 
muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and  furies. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their  tyranny  hath  caused 
many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first 
was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence. 
And  whose  mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quickness 
exceeded  their  master. 

"^  He  makes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to  him  in  forma  pauperi.  And  surely 
leuning  is  the  greatest  alms  that  can  be  given.  But  he  is  a  beast  who,  because  the 
poor  scholar  can  not  pay  him  his  wages,  pays  the  scholar  in  his  whipping ;  rather  are 
diligent  lads  to  be  encouraged  with  all  excitements  to  learning.  This  mmds  me  of 
what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr.  Bust,  that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who 
would  not  suffer  any  wandering  begging  scholar  (such  as  justly  the  statute  hath 
ranked  in  the  forefront  of  rogues),  to  come  into  his  school,  but  would  thrust  him 
oat  with  earnestness  (however  privately  charitable  unto  him),  lest  his  schooIboyi> 
■hould  be  disheartened  from  their  books,  by  seeing  some  scholars,  after  their  study- 
ing in  the  uniTersity,  preferred  to  beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  whereof  a  bad  college,  therein  to  teach  his 
sdiolars  logic.  For,  besides  that,  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against  gram- 
mar, for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogisms  are  solecisms  taught  in  the  school 
and  oftentimes  they  are  forced  afterward  into  the  university  to  unlearn  the  fumbling 
skill  they  had  before.  Out  of  his  school  he  is  in  no  way  pedantical  in  carriage  or 
djaooniae ;  contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin,  though  he  doth  not  jingle  with  it 
in  every  company  wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmasters  careful  in  their 
place,  that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories  of  their 
schoolmasters  to  posterity,  who,  otherwise  in  obscurity,  had  altogether  been  forgot- 
ten. Who  had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  the  breeding  of  learned 
Aacham,  his  scholar  ?  or  of  Hartgravc,  in  Brundly  school,  in  the  same  county,  but 
because  he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Dr.  Whitaker'J  Nor  do  I  honour  the 
memory  of  Mulcaster  for  any  thing  so  much  as  his  scholar,  that  gulf  of  learning. 
Bishop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athenians,  the  day  before  the  great  feast  of  The- 
seus, their  founder,  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memory  of  Conidas,  his  schoolmaster, 
that  first  instructed  him. 

Edwasd  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Lord  High  Chanoellor 
of  England,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  of  this  or  any  other 
period  of  Enghsh  Uterature.  Descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Cheshire, 
and  bom  at  Dinton,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1608, 
he  entered  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  whence  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1626,  not  yet  haying, 
attained  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age.    From  the  university,  Hyde  re- 
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moved  to  London,  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  there,  for  a  number  of 
years,  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  success. 
While  thus  employed,  he  associated  much  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries,  among  whom  were  Selden,  Waller,  Hales,  and  Chil- 
lingworth.  From  the  conversation  of  these  and  other  distinguished  individ- 
uals, the  characters  of  some  of  whom  he  has  admirably  drawn  in  hU  works, 
he  considered  himself  to  have  derived  a  great  portion  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
he  declared  that  *  he  never  was  so  proud,  or  thought  himself  so  good  a  man, 
as  when  he  was  the  worst  man  in  the  company.'  In  the  practice  of  the 
law  he  made  so  creditable  a  figure  as  to  attract  4he  attention  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  profession ;  but  being  in  easy  circumstances,  and  having  en- 
tered parliament,  in  1640,  he  soon  afterwards  quitted  the  bar,  and  devoted 
himself,  thenceforth,  to  pubUc  affiiirs.  At  first  he  abstained  from  connecting 
himself  with  any  poUtical  party ;  but  eventually  he  joined  the  royalists,  to 
whose  principles  he  was  naturally  inclined,  though  not  in  a  violent  degree. 
In  the  struggles  between  Charles  the  First,  and  the  people,  he  was  much 
consulted  by  the  king,  who,  however,  sometimes  gave  him  great  offence  by 
disregarding  his  advice.  Many  of  the  papers  issued  in  the  royal  cause  da- 
ring the  civil  war,  were  the  productions  of  Hyde's  pen.  Charles,  while 
holding  his  court  at  Oxford,  nominated  hun  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

In  1644,  Hyde  left  the  king,  and  accompanied  Prince  Charles  to  the  west, 
and  subsequently  to  Jersey,  where  he  remained  two  years  after  the  prince's 
departure  from  that  island,  engaged  in  tranquil  literary  pursuits,  and  es- 
pecially in  writing  a  history  of  the  stormy  events  in  which  he  had  so  lately- 
been  an  actor.  In  1648  he  joined  the  prince  in  Holland,  and  the  next  year 
went  as  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  Madrid,  having  prcnously  settled  his 
family  at  Antwerp.  In  8pain,  the  ambassadors  were  coldly  received  ;  and 
afler  suffering  much  from  poverty  and  neglect,  they  were  at  length,  in  1651, 
ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Hyde  retired  to  his  family  at  Antwerp,  but 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  jomed  the  exiled  prince  in  Paris.  Thence- 
forth he  continued  to  be  of  great  service  in  managing  the  embarrassed  pecu- 
niary affairs  of  the  court,  in  giving  counsel  to  the  king,  and  in  preserving 
harmony  among  his  adherents.  At  the  same  time  his  own  poverty  was 
such,  that  he  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1652,  *  I  have  neither 
clothes  nor  fire  to  preserve  me  fix>m  the  sharpness  of  the  season ;'  and  in 
the  following  year  he  says,  *  I  have  not  had  a  livre  of  ray  own  for  three 
months.' 

Hyde  was  a  man  of  activity,  integrity,  and  strict  economy ;  and,  there- 
fore, Charles's  indolent  and  extravagant  habits  greatly  annoyed  him.  The 
prince,  however,  had  the  discernment  to  perceive  the  value  of  such  a  friend, 
and,  therefore,  expressed  his  approbation  of  his  conduct,  by  raising  him  to 
the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor.  The  appointment  by  a  king,  without  a  king- 
dom, besides  serving  to  testify  royal  &vor,  enabled  the  easy  and  indolent 
monarch  to  rid  himself  of  clamorous  applicants  for  friture  lucrative  offices  in 
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fiigland,  by  referring  them  to  one  who  had  greater  ability  to  resist  solicitation 
with  firmness.  Of  the  four  confidential  counseliors  by  whose  advice  Charles 
was  almost  exclusively  directed  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Hyde 
*  bore  the  greatest  share  of  business,  and  was  believed  to  possess  the  great- 
est influence.  The  measures  he  recommended  were  tempered  with  sagacity, 
prudence,  and  moderation.'  The  chancellor  was  a  witness  of  the  Restora- 
tion ;  he  was  with  Charles  at  Canterbury,  in  his  progress  to  London,  fol- 
lowed his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capitol,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  first  of 
June,  1660,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords :  he  also  sat  on  the  same 
day  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  same  year  his  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  by  this  marriage  Hyde  was  rendered  the 
progenitor  of  two  queens  of  England,  Mary  and  Anne.  At  the  coronation,  in 
1661,  the  earldom  of  Clarendon  was  conferred  upon  him,  accompanied  with 
a  present  from  the  king  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

Clarendon  enjoyed  the  office  of  chancellor  till  1665,  when,  having  incurred 
the  popular  displeasure  by  some  of  his  measures,  and  raised  up  many  bitter 
enemies  in  the  court  by  his  opposition  to  the  dissoluteness  and  extravagance 
which  there  prevailed,  he  resigned  the  great  seal  at  his  majesty's  command, 
and  was  soon  after  compelled  to  withdraw  firom  the  kingdom.  He  retired 
into  France,  where  he  occupied  several  years  in  completing  his  Hiatory  of 
tke  Bebellicn,  and  died  at  Rouen,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1673.  His  re- 
mains were  afterwards  brought  to  England  and  interred  on  the  north  side 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  *  EUstory  of  the  Rebellion,'  Clarendon's  great  work,  is  not  written  in 
the  studied  manner  usually  observed  in  historical  compositions,  but  in  an 
easy  flowing  conversational  style ;  and  it  is  generally  esteemed  for  the  lively 
descriptions  which  the  author  gives,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  observa- 
tions, of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries.  The  events  are  narrated  with 
that  fireshness  and  minuteness  which  no  writer  but  one  concerned  in  them 
could  have  attained;  but  in  judging  of  the  characters  and  transactions 
described,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  political  prejudices  of  the 
author,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  those  of  a  moderate  and 
virtuous  royalist  The  principal  feults  of  his  style  are  prolixity  and  want  of 
clearness :  the  narrative  is  also  frequently  interrupted  by  the  introduction 
of  minute  discussions  of  accessory  matters. 

Lord  Clarendon  wrote  also  a  variety  of  shorter  works,  among  which  are 
a  life  of  himself,  a  reply  to  the  '  Leviathan'  of  Hobbes,  and  an  admirable 
'Eissay  on  an  Active  and  Contemplative  lAfe^  and  wky  the  One  should  he 
preferred  before  the  Other,  This  last  work  is  peculiarly  valuable,. as  the 
production  of  a  man  who,  to  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding,  added  rare 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  much  experience  of  life,  both  active  and  retired. 
He  strongly  maintains  the  superiority  of  an  active  coiubc,  as  having  the 
greater  tendency  to  promote,  not  only  the  happiness  and  usefulness,  but  also 
the  virtue  of  the  individual.  In  the  year  1811,  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon's, 
which  had  till  that  time  remained  in  manuscript,  was  published  under  the 
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title  of  Religion  and  Policy^  and  the  Countenance  and  Assistance  they 
should  give  to  each  other  ;  vfith  a  Survey  of  the  Power  and  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Pope  in  the  Dominions  of  otiier  Princes.  The  principal  object  of  the 
work  is  to  show  the  injury  that  religion  has  sustained  by  the  pope^s  as- 
sumption of  temporal  authority,  and  Uiat  it  is  incumbent  on  Catholics  living 
under  Protestant  governments  to  pay  no  regard  to  papal  authority,  in 
opposition  to  their  own  sovereigns.  The  following  sketches  of  Charles  the 
First  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell  show  Clarendon's  style  to  great  advantage : — 

CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  L 

Bat  it  will  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  a  short  character  of  his  person,  that  posterity 
may  know  the  inestimable  loss  which  the  naUon  then  underwent,  in  being  deprived 
of  a  prince  whose  example  would  have  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  manners 
and  piety  of  the  nation,  than  the  most  strict  laws  can  have.  To  speak  fliBt  of  his 
private  qualifications  as  a  man,  before  the  mention  of  his  princely  and  royal  virtues ; 
he  was,  if  ever  any,  the  most  worthy  of  the  title  of  an  honest  man ;  so  great  a  lover 
of  justice,  that  no  temptation  could  dispose  him  to  a  wnmgful  action,  except  it  was 
so  disguised  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be  just.  He  had  a  tenderness  and  com< 
passion  of  nature  which  restrained  him  from  ever  doing  a  hard-hearted  thing;  and, 
therefore,  he  was  so  apt  to  grant  pardon  to  malefactors,  that  the  judges  of  the  land 
represented  to  him  the  damage  and  insecurity  to  the  public  that  flowed  tcom  such 
his  indulgence.  And  then  he  restrained  himself  fi-om  pardoning  either  murders  or 
highway  robberies,  and  quickly  discerned  the  A-uits  of  his  severity  by  a  wonderAil 
reformation  of  those  enormities.  He  was  very  punctual  and  regular  in  his  devotions ; 
he  was  never  known  to  enter  upon  his  recreations  or  sports,  though  never  so  early 
in  the  morning,  before  he  had  been  at  public  prayers ;  so  that  on  hunting  days,  his 
chaplains  were  bound  to  a  very  early  attendance.  He  was  likewise  very  strict  in 
observing  the  hours  of  his  private  cabinet  devotions,  and  was  so  severe  an  exacter 
of  gravity  and  reverence  in  all  mention  of  religion,  that  he  could  never  endure  any 
lighter  profane  word,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  soever  it  was  covered;  and  though 
he  was  well  pleased  and  delighted  with  reading  verses  made  upon  any  occasion,  no 
man  durst  bring  before  him  any  thing  that  was  profane  or  unclean.  That  kind  of 
wit  had  never  any  countenance  then.  He  was  so  great  an  example  of  coi^ugal  aff^ec- 
tion,  that  they  .who  did  not  imitate  him  in  that  particular,  durst  not  brag  of  their 
liberty ;  and  he  did  not  only  permit,  but  direct  his  bishops  to  prosecute  those  scan- 
dalous vices,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  against  persons  of  eminence,,  and  near  rela- 
tion to  his  service. 

His  kingly  virtues  had  some  mixture  and  allay  that  hindered  them  fh>m  shinmg  in 
full  lustre,  and  fVom  producing  those  fruits  they  should  have  been  attended  with. 
He  was  not  in  his  nature  very  bountiful,  though  he  gave  very  much.  This  appeared 
more  after  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  after  which  those  showers  fell  very 
rarely ;  and  he  paused  too  long  in  giving,  which  made  those  to  whom  he  gave  less 
sensible  of  the  benefit.  He  kept  state  to  the  fhll,  which  made  his  court  very  order- 
ly, no  man  presuming  to  be  seen  in  a  place  where  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.  He  saw 
and  observed  men  long  before  he  received  them  about  his  person ;  and  did  not  love 
strangers,  nor  very  confident  men.  He  was  a  patient  hearer  of  causes,  which  he  fre- 
quently accustomed  himself  to  at  the  council  board,  and  judged  very  well,  and  was 
dexterous  in  the  mediating  part ;  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  by  persua- 
sion, which  the  stubbornness  of  men's  humours  made  dilatory  in  courts  of  justice. 

He  was  very  fearless  in  his  person ;  but,  in  his  riper  years,  not  very  enterprising. 
He  had  an  excellent  understandmg,  but  was  not  confident  enough  of  it ;  which  made 
him  oftentimes  change  his  opinion  for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  that 
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did  not  Jadge  so  well  as  himself.  This  made  hun  more  irresblnte  ihan  the  coi^junc- 
tare  of  his  affairs  would  admit ;  if  be  had  been  of  a  rougher  and  more  imperious  na- 
ture, he  would  hare  found  more  respect  and  daty.  And  his  not  applying  some  se- 
vere cures  to  approaching  evils  proceeded  from  the  lenity  of  his  nature,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  his  conscience,  which,  in  all  cases  of  blood,  made  him  choose  the  softer 
way,  and  not  hearken  to  severe  counsels,  how  reasonably  soever  urged.  This  only 
restrained  him  from  pursuing  his  advantage  in  the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when, 
humanly  speaking,  he  might  have  reduced  that  nation  to  the  most  Entire  obedience 
that  could  have  been  wished.  But  no  man  can  say  he  had  then  many  who  advised 
him  to  it,  but  the  contrary,  by  a  wonderful  indisposition  all  his  coimcil  had  to  the 
war  or  any  other  fatigue.  He  was  always  a  great  lover  of  the  Scottish  nation,  hav- 
ing not  only  been  bom  there,  but  educated  by  that  people,  and  besieged  by  them 
always,  having  few  English  about  him  till  he  was  king;  and  the  ms^or  number  of  his 
servants  beings  still  of  that  nation,  who  he  thought  could  never  fkil  him.  And  among 
these,  no  man  had  such  an  ascendant  over  him,  by  the  humblest  insinuations,  as 
Duke  Hamilton  had. 

As  he  excelled  in  all  other  virtues,  so  in  temperance  he  was  so  strict,  that  he  ab- 
horred all  debauchery  to  that  degree,  that,  at  a  great  festival  solemnity,  where  he 
once  was,  when  very  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  English  and  Scots  were  entertain- 
ed, being  told  by  one  who  withdrew  from  thence,  what  vast  draughts  of  wine  they 
drank,  and, '  that  there  was  one  earl  who  had  drank  most  of  the  rest  down,  and  was 
not  himself  moved  or  altered,'  the  king  said, '  that  he  deserved  to  be  hanged;'  and 
that  earl  coming  shortly  after  into  the  room  where  his  miyesty  was,  in  some  gayety, 
to  show  how  imhurt  he  was  from  that  battle,  the  king  sent  one  to  bid  him  withdraw 
from  his  miyesty's  presence;  nor  did  he  in  some  days  after  appear  before  him. 

So  many  miraculous  circumstances  contributed  to  his  ruin,  that  men  might  well 
think  that  heaven  and  earth  conspured  it.  Though  he  was,  from  the  first  declension 
of  his  power,  so  much  betrayed  by  his  own  servants,  that  there  were  very  few  who 
remained  faithful  to  him,  yet  that  treachery  proceeded  not  always  from  any  treason- 
able purpose  to  do  him  any  harm,  but  from  particular  and  personal  animosities 
against  other  men.  And  afterward,  the  terror  all  men  were  under  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  guilt  they  were  conscious  of  themselves,  made  them  watch  all  oppor- 
tunities to  make  themselves  gracious  to  those  who  could  do  them  good ;  and  so  they 
became  spies  upon  their  master,  and  fVom  one  piece  of  knavery  were  hardened  and 
confirmed  to  undertake  another,  till  at  last  they  had  no  hope  of  preservation  but  by 
the  destruction  of  their  master.  And  after  all  this,  when  a  man  might  reasonably 
believe  that  less  than  a  universal  defection  of  three  nations  could  not  have  reduced 
a  great  king  to  so  ugly  a  fkte,  it  is  most  certain  that,  in  that  very  hour,  when  he  was 
thus  wickedly  murdered  in  the  sight  of  the  sun,  he  had  as  great  a  share  id  the 
hearts  and  affections  of  his  sut(ject8  in  general,  was  as  much  beloved,  esteemed,  and 
longed  for  by  the  people  in  general  of  the  three  nations,  as  any  of  his  predecessors 
had  ever  been.  To  conclude,  he  was  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best  master,  the. 
best  friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  that  the  age  m 
which  he  lived  produced.  And  if  he  were  not  the  greatest  king,  if  he  were  without 
some  parts  and  qualities  which  have  made  some  kings  great  and  happy,  no  other 
prince  was  ever  unhappy  who  was  possessed  of  half  his  vuluesand  endowments,  and 
to  much  without  any  kind  of  vice. 

CHABACTEB  OP  OLIVEB  CBOMWELL. 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  quos  vUttperare  ne  inimici  guidem  possunty  nisi  ut  simvl 
laudeiUf  whom  his  very  enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commending  him  at 
the  same  time ;  for  he  could  never  have  done  half  that  mischief  without  great 
parts  of  courage,  industry,  and  judgment.  He  must  have  had  a  wonderf\il  under- 
standing in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying 
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them ;  who,  from  a  private  and  obiKmre  birth  (though  of  a  good  ftmily),  without 
interoflt  or  estate,  alliaace  or  friendship,  could  raise  himself  to  such  a  height,  and 
compound  and  knead  such  opposite  and  contradictory  tempers,  humours,  and  in- 
terests, into  a  consistence,  that  contributed  to  his  designs,  and  to  their  own  de- 
struction ;  whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerfU  enough  to  cut  off  those  by  whom 
he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant  that  they  projected  to  demolish  their  own  building. 
What  was  said  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him,  ausum  eum,  qua  nemo 
auderet  bontis,  ^>trfecisse,  qua  a  nuUo,  nisi  fortissimo,  perfici  pos9e7it—{^  He  attempted 
those  things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured  on,  and  achieved  those  in 
which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man  could  have  suoceeded.']  Without  doubt, 
no  man,  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any  thing,  or  brought  to  pass  what 
he  desired  more  wickedly,  more  in  the  f)ioe  and  contempt  of  religion  and  moral 
honesty.  Yet  wickedness  as  great  as  his  could  never  have  accomplished  those 
designs  without  the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circumspection  and 
sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  resolution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seemed  to  have  a  person  in  no 
degree  gracious,  no  ornament  of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  stander-by.  Yet  as  he  grew  into  place  and  authority,  his 
parts  seemed  to  be  raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  till  he  had  occasion 
to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without 
any  indecency,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  by  the  humble  petition  and  ad- 
vice, he  consulted  with  very  few  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor  communicated 
any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon  with  more  than  those  who  were  to  have  principal 
parts  in  the  execution  of  it ;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  was  absolutely  necessaiy. 
What  he  once  resolved,  in  which  he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from, 
nor  endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  authority,  but  extorted  obedience 
from  them  who  were  not  willing  to  yield  it.       *  * 

Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often  troublesome  to  the  most  sove- 
reign power,  and  made  Westminster  Hall  as  obedient  and  subservient  to  his  com- 
mands as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  quarters.  In  all  other  matters  which  did  not  con- 
cern the  life  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence  for  the  law, 
rarely  interposing  between  party  and  party.  As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of 
indignation  and  haughtiness  with  those  who  were  refractory,  and  durst  contend 
with  his  greatness,  ^o  toward  all  who  complied  with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted 
his  protection,  he  used  great  civility,  generosity,  and  bounty. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly  hated  him,  to  an  entire  obedience  to 
all  his  dictates ;  to  awe  and  govern  those  nations  by  an  army  that  was  indevoted 
to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very  prodigious  address.  But 
his  greatness  at  home  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.  It  was  hard 
to  discover  which  feared  him  most,  France,  Spain,  or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his 
friendship  was  current  at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  As  they  did  all  sacrifice  their 
honour  and  their  interest  to  his  pleasure,  so  there  is  nothing  he  could  have  de- 
manded that  either  of  them  would  have  denied  him.        *  * 

To  conclude  his  character :  Cromwell  was  not  so  far  a  man  of  blood  as  to  fbl- 
low  Machlavel's  method  j  which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  government, 
as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all  the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate 
their  families,  who  are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  reported,  that 
in  the  council  of  officers  it  was  more  than  once  proposed,  *  that  there  might  be  a 
general  massacre  of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to  secure  the  gov- 
ernment,' but  that  Cromwell  would  never  consent  to  it  j  it  may  be,  out  of  too 
great  a  contempt  of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty  of  many  crimes 
against  which  damnation  is  denounced,  and  for  wliich  hell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he 
had  some  good  qualities  which  have  caused  the  memoiy  of  some  men  in  all  ages 
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to  be  celebrated ;  and  be  will  be  looked  npon  by  a  posterity  m  a  brave  wicked 


Brief  notices  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  James  Harrington  will  closo  our 
present  remarks. 

Matthew  Halk  was  bom  at  Aldersly,  in  Gloucester,  on  the  first  of 
NoTember,  1609.  His  father  being  puritanically  inclined,  placed  him 
imder  the  care  of  Staunton,  a  noted  puritan  preacher  of  that  period,  by 
whom  he  was  well  prepared  for  the  university,  and,  in  1626,  he  entered 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  learning  and 
knowledge  on  which  he  afterward  raised  so  vast  a  superstructure.  In  1629, 
he  entered  Lincoln^s  Inn  as  a  student  of  law,  and  from  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission at  the  bar  he  rose  gradually  until  he  reached  the  vciy  top  of  his 
profession.  He  was  elevated  to  the  bench  by  OUver  Cromwell,  and  by 
Charles  the  Second,  was,  in  1660,  knighted,  and  made  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer ;  and  eleven  years  after  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  king  s 
bench.  Amidst  the  immorality  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  stands  out  with  peculiar  lustre,  as  an  impartial,  incorruptible,  and  de- 
termined administrator  of  justice.  Though  of  a  benevolent  and  devout,  as 
well  as  righteous  disposition,  his  manners  are  said  to  have  been  extremely 
austere.  He  died  of  dropsy,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  1676,  and 
was  buried,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request,  in  the  churchyard  of  Aldersly, 
among  his  ancestors. 

Besides  his  celebrity  as  a  judge.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  acquired  very  consid- 
erable literary  reputation.  The  productions  of  his  pen,  which  are  many  and 
various,  relate  chiefly  to  natural  philosophy,  divinity,  and  law.  His  religious 
opinions  were  Calvinistical :  and  his  chief  theological  work,  entitled  Coti- 
tempiaiionSy  Moral  and  Divine^  still  retains  very  considerable  popularity. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  present  the  following  letter  of  advice  to  his 
children : — 

ON  CONVERSATION. 

Dear  Children— I  thank  God  I  came  well  to  Farrington  this  day,  about  five 
o'clock.  And  as  I  have  some  leisure  time  at  my  inn,  I  can  not  spend  it  more  to  my  own 
ntisfaction,  and  your  benefit,  than,  by  a  letter,  to  give  you  some  good  counsel.  The 
subject  shall  be  concerning  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the  good  or  evil  that 
befklls  persons  arises  from  the  well  or  ill  managing  of  their  conversation.  When  I 
have  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall  give  you  my  directions  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  any  thing  for  a  truth  which  you  know  or  believe  to  be  false.  Lying 
is  a  great  sin  against  God,  who  gave  us  a  tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  falsehood. 
It  is  a  great  offence  against  humanity  itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth, 
there  can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And  it  is  an  injury  to  the  speaker ; 
for,  besides  the  disgrace  which  it  brings  upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much  baseness  of 
mind,  that  he  can  scarcely  tell  truth,  or  avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  colour  of 
necessity  for  it;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as  other  people  can  not 
believe  he  speaks  truth,  so  he  himself  scarcely  knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 

As  you  must  be  careAil  not  to  lie,  so  you  must  avoid  coming  near  it.    Tou  must 
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not  equivocate,  nor  speak  any  thing  positively  for  which  yon  have  no  authority  but 
report,  or  coiyecture,  or  opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  especially  when  your  superiors,  or  strangers,  are  present, 
lest  you  betray  your  own  weakness,  and  rob  yourselves  of  the  opportunity,  which 
you  might  otherwise  have  had,  to  gain  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hesr- 
ing  those  whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  not  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conversation.  Silence  your  opponent 
with  reason,  not  with  noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking;  hear  him  out,  and  yon 
will  understand  hun  the  better,  and  be  able  to  give  the  better  answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  especially  when  the  business  is  of  moment ;  weigh  the 
sense  of  what  you  mean  to  utter,  and  the  expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that  they 
may  be  significant,  pertinent,  and  inoffensive.  Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think 
till  they  speak  j  or  they  speak  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excell  in  husbandry,  some  in  gardening,  some  in  mathematics.  In  con- 
versation learn,  as  near  as  you  can,  where  the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  person  lies ; 
put  him  upon  talking  on  that  subject,  observe  what  he  says,  keep  it  in  your  mem<n7, 
or  commit  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the  worth  and  knowledge  of 
everybody  you  converse  with ;  and,  at  an  easy  rate,  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to 
you  on  many  occasions. 

When  you  are  in  company  with  light,  vain,  impertinent  persons,  let  the  observing 
of  their  failings  make  you  the  more  cautious  both  in  your  conversation  with  them 
and  in  your  general  behaviour,  that  you  may  avoid  then:  errors. 

If  any  one  whom  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  person  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  weight, 
relates  strange  stories,  be  not  too  ready  to  believe  or  report  them ;  and  yet  (unless 
he  is  one  of  your  familiar  acquaintance)  be  not  too  forward  to  contradict  him.  If 
the  occasion  requires  you  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modestly  and  gently,  not 
bluntly  nor  coarsely ;  by  this  means  yon  will  avoid  giving  offence,  or  being  abuaed 
for  too  much  credulity. 

If  a  man  whose  integrity  you  do  not  very  well  know,  makes  you  great  and  extra- 
ordinary professions,  do  not  give  much  credit  to  him.  Probably,  you  will  find  that 
he  aims  at  something  besides  kindness  to  you,  and  that  when  he  has  served  his  torn, 
or  been  disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  will  grow  cool. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  you,  and  commends  you  to  your  face,  or  to  one 
who  he  thinks  will  tell  you  of  it ;  most  probably  he  has  either  deceived  and  abused 
you,  or  means  to  do  so.  Remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  commending  the  singiqg 
of  the  crow,  who  had  something  in  her  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careAil  that  you  do  not  commend  yourselves.  It  is  a  sign  that  your  reputation 
is  small  and  sinkmg,  if  your  own  tongue  must  praise  you ;  and  it  is  fulsome  and  un- 
pleasing  to  others  to  hear  such  commendations. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  a  suitable  opportunity.  Never  speak 
ill  of  them,  or  of  any  body,  unless  you  are  sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  it  is 
necessary  for  their  amendment,  or  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  others. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  communications,  not  only  oaths,  but  all  imprecations  and 
earnest  protestations. 

Forbear  scoffing  and  jesting  at  the  condition  or  natural  defects  of  any  person.  Such 
offences  leave  a  deep  impression ;  and  they  oilen  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  careful  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  menacmg,  or  spiteAil  words  to  any 
person.  Good  words  make  fViends ;  bad  words  make  enemies.  It  is  great  prudence 
to  gain  as  many  fHends  as  we  honestly  can,  especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  so 
easy  a  rate  as  a  good  word ;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy  by  ill  words, 
which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  party  who  uses  them.  When  faults  are  conmiitted, 
they  may,  and  by  a  superior  they  must,  be  reproved;  but  let  it  be  done  without 
reproach  or  bitterness ;  otherwise  it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  use,  and,  instead  of  re- 
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forming  the  offence,  it  will  exasperate  the  ofifender,  and  lay  the  reprover  Justly  open 
toreprooC 

If  a  person  be  passionate,  and  give  you  ill  language,  rather  pity  him  than  be 
moved  to  anger.  You  will  find  that  silence,  or  very  gentle  words,  are  the  most 
exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches ;  they  will  either  cure  the  distemper  in  the  angry 
man,  and  make  him  sorry  for  his  passion,  or  they  will  be  a  severe  reproof  and  punish- 
ment to  him.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  will  preserve  your  innocence,  give  you  the 
deserved  reputation  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep  up  the  serenity  and  com- 
posure of  your  mind.  Passion  and  anger  make  a  man  unfit  for  every  thing  that 
becomes  him  as  a  man  or  as  a  Ghrlstiaa 

Never  utter  any  pro&ne  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest  of  any  Scripture  expressions. 
When  you  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or  Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages  or  words  of 
Holy  Scripture,  do  it  with  reverence  and  seriousness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is 
'  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.' 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions  used  in  religious  exercises,  do  not 
publish  them ;  endeavour  to  forget  them ;  or,  if  you  mention  them  at  all,  let  it  be 
with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  derision  or  reproach. 

Bead  these  directions  often ;  think  of  them  seriously ;  and  practice  them  diligent- 
ly. You  will  find  them  useful  in  your  conversation ;  which  will  be  every  day  the 
more  evident  to  you,  as  your  Judgment,  understanding,  and  experience  increase. 

I  have  little  further  to  add  at  this  time,  but  my  wish  and  command  that  you  will 
remember  the  former  counsels  that  I  have  frequently  given  you.  Begin  and  end  the 
day  with  private  prayer;  read  the  Scriptures  often  and  seriously;  be  attentive  to 
the  public  worship  of  God.  Keep  yourselves  in  some  useful  employment ;  for  idle- 
nen  is  the  nursery  of  vain  and  sinful  thoughts,  which  corrupt  the  mind,  and  disorder 
the  life.  Be  kind  and  loving  to  one  another.  Honour  your  minister.  Be  not  bitter 
DOT  harsh  to  my  servants.  Be  respectful  to  all.  Bear  my  absence  patiently  and 
cheerily.  Behave  as  if  I  were  present  among  you  and  saw  you.  Remember  you 
have  a  greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always,  and  in  all  places,  beholds  you,  and 
knows  your  hearts  and  thoughts.  Study  to  requite  my  love  and  care  for  you  with 
dutifulness,  observance,  and  obedience ;  and  account  it  an  honour  that  you  have  an 
opportunity  by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  industry,  to  pay  some  part  of  that 
debt  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  gratitude,  you  owe  me.  Be  frugal  in  my 
&mily,  but  let  there  be  no  want;  and  provide  conveniently  for  the  poor. 

I  pray  God  to  fiU  your  hearts  with  his  grace,  fear,  and  love,  and  to  let  you  see 
the  comfort  and  advantage  of  serving  him ;  and  that  his  blessing  and  presence,  and 
direction,  may  be  with  you,  and  over  you  all.    I  am  your  ever  loving  father. 


James  Harrington,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Rutlandshire,  was  bom  at  Upton,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  first  Friday 
in  January,  1611.  He  was  admitted,  in  1629,  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  had  the  happiness  to  be  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Chil- 
lingworth,  who  had  recently  been  elected  fellow  of  that  college.  He  after- 
wards went  abroad  for  several  years,  passing  the  principal  part  of  his  time  at 
the  courts  of  Holland  and  Denmark.  While  residing  at  the  Hague,  and 
subsequently  at  Venice,  he  imbibed  many  of  those  repubUcan  views  which 
afterward  distinguished  his  writings.  Visiting  Rome,  he  attracted  very  con- 
siderable attention  by  refusing  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe— conduct  which  he 
afterward  adroitly  justified  to  the  King  of  England,  by  saying  that,  *  having 
had  the  honor  of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to 
kiss  the  toe  of  any  other  monarch.' 
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During  the  civil  war,  Harrington  was  appointed  by  the  parliamentary 
commissioners  one  of  the  personal  attendants  of  King  Charles,  who,  in  1647, 
nominated  him  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber.  The  king  was  fond 
of  conversing  with  him  on  every  other  subject  but  politics ;  and  the  impres- 
sion made  on  him  by  the  royal  condescension  and  familiarity,  was  such  as 
to  render  him  very  desirous  that  a  reconciliation  between  his  majesty  and 
the  parliament  might  be  effected,  and  to  excite  in  him  the  most  violent  grief 
when  the  Mng  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  He  has,  nevertheless,  in  his 
writings,  placed  Charles  m  an  unfavorable  light,  and  spoken  of  his  execution 
as  the  consequence  of  a  divine  judgment  During  the  early  part  of  Crom- 
well's administration,  Harrington  was  occupied  in  composing  his  Oceana, 
which  was  published  in  1656,  and  dedicated  to  the  Protector.  The  work 
is  a  political  romance,  illustrating  the  author's  ideas  of  a  republic  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  secure  that  general  freedom  of  which  he  was  so  ardent  an  ad- 
mirer. Hume  characterizes  it  as  '  well  adapted  to  that  age,  when  the  plans 
of  imaginary  republics  were  the  daily  subjects  of  debate  and  conversation ; 
and  even  in  our  time,  it  is  justly  admired  as  a  work  of  genius  and  invention. 
The  style  of  this  author  wants  ease  and  fluency,  but  the  good  matter  which 
his  work  contains  makes  compensation.' 

After  the  publication  of  the  '  Oceana,'  Harrington  continued  to  exert  him- 
self in  diffusing  his  republican  sentiments,  by  founding  a  debating  club, 
called  the  Rota,  and  holding  conversations  with  visitors  at  his  own  house. 
This  brought  the  suspicions  of  the  restored  government  upon  him,  and  on 
pretence  of  treasonable  practices,  he  was  put  into  confinement,  and  there 
kept,  until  an  attack  of  mental  derangement  made  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  delivered  to  his  friends.  His  death  occurred  at  Westminster,  on 
the  eleventh  of  September,  1677 ;  and  he  was  there  buried  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  next  to  the  grave  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

Besides  his  ^  Oceana,'  which  is  his  great  work,  Harrington  was  the  author 
of  various  other  productions,  both  in  prose  and  verse;  but  after  a  careftil 
examination,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  passage  adapted  to  our 
purpose. 
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WHS  WILKOrS— JOm  FEABSON— HEHBT  MOBE — ^RICHAEO  BAXTEB— JOm  OWSR — 
BALFH  CUDWOBTH  —  SIB  B06EB  L'sSTBABGE  —  ELIAS  ASHMQLE  i— WALTEB 
CHABLETON — JOHH  EVELYN. 

THE  formatioD  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent events  in  the  history  of  science  and  literature  in  that  country ; 
and  as  Dr.  WiUdns,  whom  we  are  next  to  notice^  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  few  scholars  with  whom  the  idea  of  such  an  association  originated, 
we  shall  here  introduce  Dr.  Sprat's  account  of  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  it  arose. 

*  It  was  some  space  after  the  end  of  the  dvil  wars,  at  Oxford,  in  Dr.  Wil- 
kins  his  lodgings,  in  Wadham  College,  which  was  then  the  place  of  resort 
lor  \irtuoi]S  and  learned  men,  that  the  first  meetings  were  made,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  this  that  followed.  The  university  had,  at  that  time, 
many  members  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way  of  reasoning ;  and 
was  also  frequented  by  some  gentlemen  of  philosophical  minds  whom  the 
misfortunes  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  security  and  ease  of  a  retirement 
amongst  grown  men,  had  drawn  thither.  Their  first  purpose  was  no  more 
than  only  the  satisfaction  of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  conversing  in  quiet 
with  one  another,  without  being  engaged  in  the  passions  and  madness  of  that 
dismal  age.  *  *  For  such  a  candid  and  unpassionate  company  as  that  was, 
and  for  such  a  gloomy  season,  what  could  have  been  a  fitter  subject  to  pitch 
upon  than  natural  philosophy  ?  To  have  been  always  tossing  about  some 
theological  question,  would  have  been  to  have  made  that  their  private  diver- 
sion, the  excess  of  which  they  themselves  disliked  in  the  public :  to  have 
been  eternally  musing  on  civil  business,  and  the  distresses  of  their  country, 
was  too  melancholy  a  reflection :  it  was  nature  alone  which  could  pleasantly 
entertain  them  in  that  estate.  The  contemplation  of  that  draws  our  minds 
off  from  the  past  or  present  misfortunes,  and  makes  them  conquerors  over 
things  in  the  greatest  public  unhappiness :  while  the  consideration  of  men, 
and  human  affairs,  may  affect  us  with  a  thousand  disquiets  that  never  sepa- 
rate us  into  mortal  Mictions  ;  that  gives  us  room  to  differ  without  animosity, 
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and  permits  us  to  raise  contrary  imaginations  upon  it,  without  any  danger 
of  a  civil  war.' 

John  Wilkins,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Fawlsey,  North- 
amptonshire, in  1614.  He  was  taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  a  private  school, 
conducted  by  Edward  Sylvester,  an  eminent  instructor  of  that  period ;  and  such 
was  his  proficiency  that,  in  1627,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  a  stu- 
dent of  New  Inn  college,  Cambridge.  He  soon  after  removed  to  Magdalen 
Hall,  where  he  remained  till  he  had  taken  his  master's  degree,  and  then  en- 
tered into  orders.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  clergyman  by  becoming  chap- 
Iain,  first  to  Lord  Say,  and  afterward  to  Charles,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine^ 
and  Prince  Elector  of  the  Empire,  with  whom  he  remained  for  some  years. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Wilkins  joined  the  parliamentary  party,  and 
took  the  oath  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  Li  April,  1 648,  he  was  made 
warden  of  Wadham  College,  and  on  the  following  day  created  bachelor  of 
divinity.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  in  the 
following  year;  and  in  1656  he  married  a  widow  lady,  the  sister  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  in  consequence  of  which  he  forfeited  the  wardenship  of  the  col- 
lege, the  statutes  of  which  prohibited  the  marriages  of  such  oflScers.  He, 
however,  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Protector,  and  thus  retained  his 
office.  In  1669,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
by  Richard  Cromwell ;  but  upon  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  ejected  fi-om  his  college,  and  became  preacher  of 
the  honorable  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  rector  of  St.  Lawrence,  London. 
He  soon  after  became  dean  of  Rippon,  and,  in  1668,  was  raised,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  the  see  of  Chester. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  survive  this  last  preferment,  but  died  soon  after 
at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  TiUotson,  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  Norember,  1672. 

Bishop  Wilkins,  sap  Bishop  Burnet,  'was  a  man  of  as  great  mind, 
as  true  judgment,  ss  eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good  a  soul,  as  any 
I  ever  knew..  Though  he  married  Cromwell's  sister,  yet  he  made  no  other 
use  of  that  alHance  but  to  do  good  offices,  and  to  recover  the  university 
of  Oxford  from  the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.  At  Cambridge,  he 
joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate  better  thoughts,  to  take  men 
off  fi'om  bemg  in  parties,  or  from  narrow  notions,  from  superstitious  conceits 
and  fierceness  about  opinions.  He  was  also  a  great  observer  and  promoter 
of  experimental  philosophy,  which  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked 
after.  He  was  naturally  ambitious ;  but  was  the  wisest  clergyman  I  ever 
knew.  He  was  a  lover  of  mankmd,  and  had  a  delight  in  good.'  Bishop 
Wilkins,  hke  his  Mend  and  son-in-law,  Tillotson,  and  the  other  moderate 
churchmen  of  the  day,  was  an  object  of  violent  censure  to  the  high-church 
party ;  but  fortunately  he  possessed,  as  Burnet  farther  remarks,  '  a  courage 
which  could  stand  against  a  current,  and  against  all  the  reproaches  with 
which  ill-natured  clergymen  studied  to  load  him.' 
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The  works  of  Bishop  Wilkms  were  numerous,  ingenious,  and  learned. 
His  first  publication,  and  perhaps  his  most  ingenious  performanoe,  appeared 
in  1638,  and  is  entitled,  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World :  or  a  Discourse 
tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  there  may  be  another  Habitable  World 
in  the  Moon  ;  vfith  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Prohability  of  a  Passage 
thither.  In  this  ingenious  but  &ntastical  treatise,  he  supports  the  proposi- 
tion, *That  it  is  possible  for  some  of  our  posterity  to  find  out  a  conveyanoe 
to  tills  other  world,  and  if  there  be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with 
them.'  Besides  this  singular  work,  Wilkins  published  several  other  essays 
of  a  similar  nature ;  such  as,  A  Discourse  concerning  a  New  Planet,  Mer- 
eury^  or.  The  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger,  and  Mathematical  Magic  ;  or. 
The  Wonders  that  may  be  perform^  by  Mechanical  Geometry.  Of  his 
theological  works,  the  first  that  made  its  appearance  was  Ecclesia^stes :  or,  A 
Discourse  of  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  as  it  falls  under  the  Rules  of  Art,  The 
design  of  this  publication  was  to  reform  the  prevailing  cant  of  the  times, 
which,  to  every  clergyman  of  well-regulated  taste,  was  extremely  oflfensive. 
His  next  publication  was  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Beauty  of  Providence, 
in  all  the  Bugged  Passages  of  it ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  A  Discourse 
eoneeming  the  Gift  of  Prayer,  showing  what  it  is,  wherein  it  consists,  ondf 
how  far  it  is  attainable  by  industry.  After  the  death  of  Bishop  Wilkins, 
Dr.  'nilotfion  published  two  volumes  that  the  bishop  had  left,  unfinished ;  the 
first  of  which  was,  Sermons  preached  on  Several  Occasions,  and  the  other, 
Of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion.  We  shall  conclude  oar 
uDtioe  of  this  interesting  writer  with  the  following  brief  extract  from  his 
earliest  production : — 

HOW  A  MAN  MAY  PLY  TO  THE  MOON. 

If  it  be  here  inquired,  what  means  there  may  be  conjectared  for  our  ascending  be- 
jond  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  magnetical  vigour,  I  answer,  1.  It  is  not  perhaps  impes- 
lible  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  fly,  by  the  application  of  wings  to  his  own  body ;  as 
ugeto  are  pictured,  as  Mercury  and  Dswialus  are  feigned,  and  as  hath  been  at- 
tempted by  divers,  particularly  by  a  Turk  in  Constantinople,  as  Busbequius  relates. 

2.  If  there  be  such  a  great  ruck  in  Madagascar  as  Marcas  Polns,  the  Venetian, 
mentions,  the  feathers  in  whose  wings  are  twelve  feet  long,  which  can  soop  up  a 
hone  and  his  rider,  or  an  elephant,  as  our  kites  do  a  mouse ;  why,  then,  it  is  but 
teaching  one  of  these  to  cany  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thither,  as  Ganymede 
does  ap<Hi  an  eagle. 

Or  if  neither  of  these  ways  will  serve,  yet  I  do  seriously,  and  upon  good  grounds, 
affirm  it  possible  to  make  a  flying  chariot,  in  which  a  man  may  sit,  and  give  such  a 
motion  unto  it,  as  shall  convey  him  through  the  air.  And  this,  perhaps,  might  be 
made  large  enongh  to  carry  divers  men  at  the  same  time,  together  with  food  for 
their  viaticum,  and  commodities  for  traffic.  It  is  not  the  bigness  of  any  thing  in 
this  kind  that  can  hinder  its  motion,  if  the  motive  faculty  be  answerable  thereunto. 
We  see  a  great  ship  swims  as  well  as  a  small  cork,  and  an  eagle  flies  in  the  air  as 
well  as  a  little  gnat. 

This  engine  may  be  contrived  from  the  same  principles  by  which  Archytas  made 
a  wooden  dove,  and  Regio-montanus  a  wooden  eagle. 

I  ooDceive  it  were  no  difficult  matter  (if  a  man  had  leisure),  to  show  more  partic- 
ularly the  means  of  composing  it. 
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Bishop  WiUdns  was  suooeeded  in  the  see  of  Chester  by  another  very 
learned  and  estimable  divine,  Dr.  Pearson. 

John  Pbarson  was  the  son  of  Robert  Pearson,  rector  of  Creak  and  Sno- 
ring, in  Norfolk,  and  was  bom  at  Snoring,  on  the  twelfth  of  February,  1612. 
In  May,  1623,  he  was  sent  to  Eton  school,  and  nine  years  afterwards  was 
elected  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  remwned  to  take  both  his 
bachelor's  and  his  master's  degree.  In  1640,  he  took  orders,  and  was  im- 
mediately after  appointed  chaplain  to  Lord  John  Finch,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  the  hving  of  Torring- 
ton,  in  Suffolk.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  Pearson  became 
chaplain  to  Lord  Groring,  whom  he  attended  in  the  army ;  and  afterwards  to 
Sir  Robert  Cook,  in  London.  In  1650,  he  became  the  minister  of  St  Clem- 
ent's Church.  From  St.  Clement's  he  passed  to  the  divinity  chair  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  thence  to  the  presidency  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  same  univer- 
sity. The  latter  situation  he  held  until  he  became  bishop  of  Chester,  in 
1672,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  sixteenth 
of  July,  1686. 

In  1659,  Bishop  Pearson  published  An  Exposition  on  the  Creed,  which 
Bishop  Burnet  pronounces  to  be  '  among  the  best  books  that  our  church  has 
produced.'  This  work  has  been  much  admired  for  the  melody  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  clear  and  methodical  way  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated. 
The  following  illustration  of  the  Resurrection  is  particularly  happy : — 

THE  RESURRECTION. 

Besides  the  principles  of  which  we  consist,  and  the  actions  which  flow  fVom  us, 
the  consideration  of  the  things  without  us,  and  the  natural  course  of  variations  in 
the  creature,  will  render  the  resurrection  yet  more  higrhly  prohable.  Every  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  teacheth  thus  much,  in  which  there  is  always  a  revolution  amount- 
ing to  a  resurrection.  The  day  dies  into  a  night,  and  is  buried  in  silence  and  in 
darkness;  in  the  next  morning  it  appeareth  again  and  reviveth,  opening  the  grave 
of  darkness,  rising  fVom  the  dead  of  night;  this  is  a  diurnal  resurrection.  As  the 
day  dies  into  night,  so  doth  the  summer  into  winter :  the  sap  is  said  to  descend  into 
the  root,  and  there  it  lies  buried  in  the  ground ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  or 
crusted  with  fVost,  and  becomes  a  general  sepulchre ;  when  the  spring  appeareth, 
all  begin  to  rise ;  the  plants  and  flowers  peep  out  of  their  graves,  revive,  and  grow, 
and  flourish ;  this  is  the  annual  resurrection.  The  com  by  which  we  live,  and  for 
want  of  which  we  perish  with  famine,  is  notwithstanding  cast  upon  the  earth,  and 
buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  design  that  it  may  corrupt,  and  being  corrupted,  may 
revive  and  multiply :  our  bodies  are  fed  by  this  constant  experiment,  and  we  con- 
tinue this  present  life  by  succession  of  resurrections.  Thus  all  things  are  repaired 
by  corrupting,  and  preserved  by  perishing,  and  revive  by  dying ;  and  can  we  think 
that  man,  the  lord  of  all  these  things,  which  thus  die  and  revive  for  him,  should  be 
detained  in  death  as  never  to  live  again  1  Is  it  imaginable  that  God  should  thus 
restore  all  things  to  man,  and  not  restore  man  to  himself  1  If  there  were  no  other 
consideration,  but  of  the  principles  of  human  nature,  of  the  liberty  and  remunera- 
bUity  of  human  actions,  and  of  the  natural  revolutions  and  resurrections  of  other 
creatures,  it  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  render  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies 
highly  probable. 
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We  must  not  rest  in  this  school  of  nature,  nor  settle  onr  persuasions  upon  likeli- 
hoods ;  but  aa  we  passed  A-om  an  apparent  possibility  into  a  high  presumption  and 
I^obabilitj,  so  must  we  pass  from  thence  into  a  full  assurance  of  an  infallible  cer- 
tainty. And  of  this,  indeed,  we  can  not  be  assured  but  by  the  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God ;  upon  his  power  we  must  conclude  that  we  may,  from  his  will  that  we  shall, 
rise  IVom  the  dead.  Now,  the  power  of  Qod  is  known  unto  all  men,  and  therefore 
all  men  may  infer  from  thence  a  possibility ;  but  the  will  of  God  is  not  revealed 
unto  all  men,  and  therefore  all  have  not  an  infallible  certainty  of  the  resurrection. 
For  the  grounding  of  which  assurance  I  shall  show  that  God  hath  revealed  the  de- 
termination of  his  will  to  raise  the  dead,  and  that  he  hath  not  only  delivered  that 
intention  in  his  Word,  but  hath  also  several  ways  confirmed  the  same. 

Dr.  Henrt  Moke,  another  divine  of  the  established  church,  to  be  classed 
with  the  last  two  noticed,  was  bom  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
twelfth  of  October,  1614.  His  parents  being  devoted  Calvinists,  took  espe- 
cial pains  to  bring  him  up  in  the  same  faith ;  and  with  this  view  they  placed 
him  under  the  care  of  a  private  teacher  of  their  own  persuasion,  with  whom 
he  remained  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  that  period,  he  was  sent, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle,  who  discovered  in  him  very  uncommon  ge- 
nius, to  Eton  school,  there  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, in  which  he  had  already  made  very  considerable  proficiency.  In 
1631,  after  he  had  passed  three  years  at  Eton,  he  entered  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  having  previously  renounced  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  was 
placed,  at  his  own  request,  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  who  did  not  hold  those 
principles.  In  1639  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  and  being  soon 
after  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  he  resolved  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  imiversity,  and  accordingly  became  tutor  to  several  persons  of  emi- 
nence, lie  devoted  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  study  and  re- 
ligious m(^ditation  at  Cambridge,  and  strenuously  refused  to  accept  any  pre- 
ferment in  the  church  which  would  render  it  necessary  to  leave  what  he 
called  his  paradise.  The  friends  of  this  recluse  philosopher  once  attempted 
to  decoy  him  into  a  bishopric,  and  with  this  view  they  beguiled  him  as  &r 
as  Whitehall,  that  he  might  kiss  the  king's  hand  on  the  occasion ;  but  when 
told  for  what  purpose  they  had  brought  him  thither,  he  refused  to  go  any 
farther,  but  returned  at  once  to  the  university,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  first  of  September,  1687,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  principal  works  of  Dr.  More  are,  The  Mystery  of  Godliness^  The 
Mystery  of  Iniquity^  A  Discourse  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and 
Ethical  and  Metaphysical  Manuals.  His  moral  doctrines  are  pure  and 
elevated,  but  some  of  his  views  are  strongly  tinged  with  mysticism,  and 
grounded  on  a  philosophy  which,  though  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  it 
at  the  time  when  he  lived,  has  now  fallen  into  general  neglect  as  visionary  and 
absurd.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  inqiiirer  after  truth,  and 
is  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  uncommon  benevolence,  pu- 
rity, and  dovotion.  He  once  observed  to  a  friend,  *  that  he  was  thought  by 
some  to  have  a  soft  head,  but  he  thanked  God  he  had  a  soft  heart'  Among 
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hifl  visionary  notions  was  the  idea  that  supernatural  communications  were 
made  to  him,  imder  the  direction  of  God,  by  a  particular  genius  or  demon 
like  that  of  Socrates ;  that  he  was  unusually  gifted  with  the  power  of  ex- 
plaining the  prophecies  of  Scripture ;  and  that  when  writing  on  that  sub- 
ject, ho  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  providence.  He  was  also  cred- 
ulous as  to  apparitions  and  witchcraft ;  but  in  this  particular  he  differed  very 
little  from  many  of  his  intelligent  and  learned  contemporaries.  His  works, 
though  now  littie  read,  were  extremely  popular  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  following  extract  from  his  *  Mysteiy  of  Godliness' 
is  a  fiur  specimen  of  his  style : — 

DEVOUT  CONTEMPLATION  OP  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD. 

Whether,  therefore,  our  eyes  be  struck  with  that  more  radiant  lustre  of  the  sun, 
or  whether  we  behold  the  more  placid  and  calm  beauty  of  the  moon,  or  be  retVesbed 
with  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  open  air,  or  be  taken  up  with  the  contemplation  of 
those  pore  sparkling  lights  of  the  stars,  or  stand  astonished  at  the  gushing  downfalls 
of  some  mighty  river,  as  that  of  Nile,  or  admire  the  height  of  some  insuperable 
and  inaccessible  rock  or  mountain :  or  with  a  pleasant  horror  and  chillness  look  upon 
some  silent  wood,  or  solemn  shady  grove ;  whether  the  face  of  heaven  smile  upon 
us,  with  a  cheerful  bright  azure,  or  look  upon  us  with  a  more  sad  and  minacious 
countenance,  dark  pitchy  clouds  being  charged  with  thunder  and  lightning  to  let  fly 
against  the  earth ;  whether  the  air  be  cool,  fresh,  and  healthAil :  or  whether  it  be 
sultry,  contagious,  and  pestilential,  so  that,  while  we  gasp  for  life,  we  are  forced  to 
draw  in  a  sudden  and  inevitable  death  ;  whether  the  earth  stand  firm,  and  pro\e 
favourable  to  the  industry  of  the  artificer ;  or  whether  she  threaten  the  very  fonndar 
tions  of  our  buildings  with  trembling  and  tottering  earthquakes,  accompanied  with 
remungient  echoes  and  ghastly  murmurs  from  below ;  whatever  notable  emergencies 
happen  from  either  good  or  bad  to  us,  these  are  the  Jovcs  and  Vejoves  that  we  wor- 
ship, which  to  us  are  not  manijf  but  oTie  God,  who  has  the  only  power  to  save  or 
destroy.  And  therefore,  from  whatever  part  of  this  magnificent  temple  of  his — the 
world--he  shall  send  forth  his  voice,  our  hearts  and  eyes  are  presently  directed 
thitherward  with  fear,  love,  and  veneration. 

In  addition  to  his  prose  works,  Dr.  More  produced  a  poem,  under  the 
title  of  A  Phitonic  Song  of  the  Soul,  which,  in  his  day,  enjoyed  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  popularity.  The  following  stanzas  arc  a  fjiir  specimen 
of  the  work : — 

THE  SOUL  AND  BODY. 

Like  to  a  light  &st  lock'd  in  lanthom  dark, 

Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 

In  slabby  streets,  and  dirty  channels  mark. 

Some  weaker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide. 

And  flusher  streams  perhaps  from  homy  side. 

But  when  we've  pass'd  the  peril  of  tlie  way, 

Arriv'd  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside, 

The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray, 

And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 
Confined  to  these  strait  instruments  of  sense, 
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More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate; 

At  this  hole  hears,  the  sight  must  ray  from  thence, 

Here  tastes,  there  smells:  but  when  she  's  gone  firom  hence, 

Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shining  sphere, 

And  round  about  has  perfect  cognoecence 

Whatever  in  her  horizon  doth  appear: 

She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  aiiy  ear. 

From  the  ornaments  of  the  established  church  whom  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, we  now  pass  to  notice  Baxter  and  Owen — two  divines  of  no  leas 
eminence  among  the  dissenters. 

RicHAKD  Baxter  was  born  at  Rowton,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  twelfth  of 
November,  1615.  His  early  education  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one 
Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  council  of  Ludlow,  who  was  entirely  unqualified 
for  80  important  a  task  as  that  which  he  had  undertaken ;  and  Baxter,  there- 
fore, comparatively  sacrificed  the  entire  time  that  he  spent  with  him.  By 
very  unusual  application,  however,  he  afterwards  nearly  made  up  for  the  loss 
of  an  academic  education,  and  after  a  few  years  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Free-school  at  Dudley,  in  which  situation  he  remained  until  1638,  when  he 
received  orders,  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 

The  two  years  which  followed  his  ordination,  Baxter  passed  in  much  per- 
plexity respecting  the  oath  which  was  proposed  by  the  convention  at  that 
time  in  session ;  and  at  length  he  openly  declared  his  dislike  to  an  unqualified 
submission,  *  to  archbishops,  bishops,  et  cmtera^  as  he  knew  not  what  the 
et  cx-tera  comprehended.  The  result  of  deep  and  searching  inquiry,  was  a 
renunciation  of  his  connection  with  the  established  church,  and,  in  1640,  he 
aca^pted  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Kidderminster,  where  his  labors  were  of 
marked  utility  in  impronng  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
increasing  their  respect  for  religion.  Though  he  §ided  with  the  parliament, 
and  acted  as  one  of  their  chaplains,  during  the  civil  wars,  yet  he  was  a  zealous 
advocate  "of  order  and  regular  government,  both  in  church  and  state.  When 
Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  Baxter  openly  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  his  conduct,  and,  in  a  conference  with  the  Protector,  plainly 
told  him  that  the  people  of  England  considered  monarchy  a  blessing,  the 
los5i  of  which  they  deeply  deplored. 

After  the  Restoration,  Baxter  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
but  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Here- 
ford, he  dechned  it,  assigning  as  his  reason  that,  he  desired  no  higher  honor 
th:in  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  Kidderminster,  and  there  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Hfe  with  his  humble  flock.  During  the  persecution  of  the 
nonconformists,  he  was  occasionally  much  molested  in  the  performance  of 
his  ministerial  duties,  particulariy  while  he  officiated  at  Black  Friars,  in 
London.  In  1685,  he  was,  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds,  condemned,  by 
the  infamous  Jeffreys,  for  sedition ;  but  through  the  favor  of  the  king, 
James  the  Second,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  he  obtained  a  pardon, 
and  release  from  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  him. 

VOL.  II. — K 
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Baxter  was  a  mau  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  and  refrained  from 
joining  any  of  those  sects  into  which  the  dissenters  were,  at  that  time, 
divided:  he  was,  consequently,  generally  regarded  with  suspicion  and  disliko 
by  the  more  narrow-minded  among  them.  His  character  was,  therefore,  ex- 
posed to  much  obloquy  during  his  lifetime ;  but  is  now  impartially  judged, 
posterity  having  agreed  to  look  upon  him  as  one  ardently  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  piety  and  moraUty,  esteeming  worth  in  whatever  denomination  it 
was  found  ;  and  one  who,  to  simplicity  of  manners,  added  much  sagacity, 
as  an  observer  of  human  affairs.  By  many  even  of  his  contemporaries  his 
merits  were  amply  acknowledged ;  and  among  his  friends  and  admirers  he 
had  the  honor  to  number  Bishop  Wilkins,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  many 
others  of  equal  eminence.  A  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
at  Charter-house-yard,  where,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  and  oppressed 
with  bodily  infirmities,  he  preached  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  lectured  on 
each  successive  Thursday.  His  death  occurred  on  the  eighth  of  December, 
1601,  and  he  was  buried  in  Ohrisfs  Church;  a  vast  concourse  of  persons 
of  difierent  i*anks,  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  fol- 
lowing his  remains  to  the  grave. 

Baxter  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  wnters  in  the  English  language. 
The  remark  of  one  of  his  biographers,  that  his  works  are  sufficient  to  form 
a  library  of  themselves,  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration ;  for  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  publications  are  named  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
works.  Their  contents,  including  controversies,  and  practical  and  theoretical 
divinity,  are  necessarily  veiy  various ;  and  none  of  them  are  now  much 
read,  except  the  practical  piecan,  especially  those  entitled  The  Saint's  Ever^ 
lasting  Rest^  and  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  The  latter  was  so  verj 
popular  when  published,  that  twenty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  in  a  single  year.  His  work  entitled  The  Certainty  of  the  World  of 
Spirits  fully  evinced  by  unqttestionable  Histories  of  Apparitions  and 
Witchcrafts^  Operations^  Voices,  <&c.,  is  interesting  to  the  curious,  even  at 
the  present  time.  Baxter  wrote  a  candid,  liberal,  and  rational  Narrative  of 
ike  most  Memorable  Passages  of  his  Life  and  Times,  which  was  published 
in  1696,  five  years  afl^cr  his  death.  It  is  highly  instructive,  and,  as  well  as 
Baxter's  other  writings,  was  greatly  admired  by  Dr.  Johnson.  From  this 
important  production  we  select  the  following  extracts : — 

HIS  JUDGMENT  OP  HIS  WRITINGS. 

Concerning  almost  all  ray  writings,  I  must  confess  that  my  own  judgment  is,  that 
fewer,  well  studied  and  polished,  had  been  better ;  but  the  reader  who  can  safely 
censure  the  books,  is  not  fit  to  censure  the  author,  unless  he  had  been  upon  tho 
place,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  occasions  and  circumstances.  Indeed,  for  tba 
*  Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  four  months'  vacancy  to  write  it,  but  in  the  midst  of  continual 
languishing  and  medicine ;  but,  for  the  rest,  I  wrote  them  in  the  crowd  of  all  my 
other  employments,  which  would  allow  me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and  exact- 
ness, or  any  ornament;  so  that  I  scarce  over  wrote  one  sheet  twice  over,  nor  stayed 
to  make  any  blots  or  interiiuings,  but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceived ; 
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ind  when  my  own  desire  was  rather  to  stay  npon  one  thiogloof  tbtDnm  oyer  manj, 
some  sadden  occasions  or  other  extorted  almost  all  my  writings  from  me ;  and  the 
apprehensions  of  present  useAilness  or  necessity  prevailed  against  all  other  motives ; 
so  that  Uie  divines  which  were  at  hand  with  me  still  put  me  on,  and  approved  of 
what  I  did,  becanse  they  were  moved  by  present  necessities  as  weU  as  I ;  but  those 
that  were  fhr  ofT,  and  felt  not  those  nearer  motives,  did  rather  wish  that  I  had  taken 
the  other  way,  and  published  a  few  eUtborate  writings ;  and  I  am  ready  myself  to 
he  of  their  mind,  when  I  forgot  the  case  that  I  then  stood  in,  and  have  lost  the  sense 
of  former  motives.  *  *  * 

And  this  token  of  my  weakness  so  accompanied  those  my  younger  studies,  that 
I  was  very  apt  to  start  up  controversies  in  the  way  of  my  practical  writings,  and 
also  more  desirous  to  acquaint  the  world  with  all  that  I  took  to  be  the  truth,  and 
to  assault  those  books  by  name  which  I  thought  did  tend  to  deceive  them,  and  did 
contain  unsound  and  dangerous  doctrine ;  and  the  reason  of  all  this  was,  that  I 
was  then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youthfiil  apprehensions,  and  the  new  appearance  of 
sacred  truth  it  was  more  apt  to  affect  me,  and  be  more  highly  valued,  than  after- 
ward, when  commonness  had  dulled  my  delight ;  and  I  did  not  suflBciently  discern 
then  how  much,  in  most  of  our  controversies,  is  verbal,  and  upon  mutual  mistakes. 
And  withal,  I  knew  not  how  impatient  divines  were  of  behig  contradicted,  nor  how 
it  would  stir  up  all  tlieir  powers  to  defend  what  they  have  once  said,  and  to  rise 
up  against  the  truth  which  is  thus  thrust  upon  them,  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  their 
honour ;  and  I  knew  not  bow  hardly  men's  minds  are  changed  fVom  their  former 
apprehensions,  he  the  evidence  never  so  plain.    And  I  have  perceived  that  noth- 
ing so  much  hinders  the  reception  of  the  tinith  as  urging  it  on  men  with  too  harsh 
importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily  on  their  errors ;  for  hereby  you  engage  thefar 
honour  in  the  business,  and  they  defend  their  errors  as  themselves,  and  stir  up 
all  their  wit  and  ability  to  oppose  you.    In  controversies,  it  is  fierce  opposition 
which  u  the  bellows  to  kindle  a  resisting  zeal ;  when,  if  they  be  neglected,  and 
their  opinions  lie  awhile  despised,  they  usually  cool,  and  come  again  to  themselves. 
lien  are  so  loath  to  be  drenched  with  the  truth,  that  I  am  no  more  for  going  that 
way  to  work ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  lately  much  prone  to  the  contrary 
extreme,  to  be  too  indifierent  what  men  bold,  and  to  keep  my  judgment  to  my- 
self and  never  to  mention  any  thing  wherein  I  differ  A-om  another  on  any  thing 
which  I  think  I  know  more  than  he ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  receive  it  not  presently,  to 
silence  it,  and  leave  him  to  his  own  opinion ;  and  I  find  this  effect  is  mixed  ao- 
cording  to  its  causes,  which  are  some  good  and  some  bad.    The  bad  causes  are, 
1.  An  impatience  of  men's  weakness,  and  mistaken  forwardness  and  self-conceited- 
ness.    2.  An  abatement  of  my  sensible  esteem  of  truths,  through  the  long  abode 
of  them  on  my  mind.     Though  my  judgment  value  them,  yet  it  is  hard  to  be 
equally  affected  with  old  and  common  things,  as  with  new  and  rare  ones.    The 
better  causes  are,  1.  That  I  am  much  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  necessity 
of  living  upon  the  principles  of  religion  which  we  are  all  agreed  in,  and  uniting  hi 
these ;  and  how  much  mischief  men  that  overvalue  their  own  opinions  have  done 
by  their  controversies  in  the  church ;  how  some  have  destroyed  charity,  and  some 
have  caused  schisms  by  them,  and  most  have  hindered  godliness  in  themselves  and 
others,  and  used  them  to  divert  men  from  the  serious  prosecuting  of  a  holy  life ; 
and,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  saith,  in  his  Essay  of  Peace, '  That  it  is  one  great  beDcflt 
of  church  peace  and  concord,  that  writing  controversies  is  turned  into  books  of 
piactical  devotion  for  increase  of  piety  and  virtue.'    2.  And  I  find  that  it  is  much 
more  for  most  men's  good  and  edification,  to  converse  with  them  only  in  that  way 
of  godliness  which  all  are  agreed  in,  and  not  by  touching  upon  differences  to  stir 
up  their  corruptions,  and  to  tell  them  of  little  more  of  your  knowledge  than  what 
you  find  them  willing  to  receive  from  you  as  mere  learners ;  and  therefore  to  stay 
till  they  crave  Information  of  you.    We  mistake  men's  diseases  when  we  thmk  there 
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needeth  nothing  to  cure  their  errors,  bat  only  to  bring  them  the  evidence  of  truth. 
Alas  1  there  are  many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  men  are  apt  to 
receive  that  evidcnee.  And,  therefore,  that  church  is  happy  where  order  is  kept 
np,  and  the  abilities  of  the  ministers  command  a  reverend  submission  Arom  the 
hearers,  and  where  ail  are  in  Christ's  school,  in  the  distinct  ranks  of  teachers  and 
learners ;  for  in  a  learning  way  men  are  ready  to  receive  the  truth,  but  in  a  disputii^ 
way,  they  come  armed  against  it  with  prejudices  and  animosity. 


CHABACTEB  OF  SIB  MATTHEW  HALE. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  great  reason.  He  wasjnost  precisely 
just ;  insomuch  that,  I  believe,  he  would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather 
than  do  an  unjust  act.  Patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man 
had  to  make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justice,  the  reftige  of  the  subject,  who  feared 
oppression,  and  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of  his  majesty's  government ;  for,  with 
some  other  upright  judges,  he  upheld  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  fell 
not  into  the  reproach  of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  concision.  Every  man  that 
had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  he  could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  assize 
where  he  was  judge;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London ;  for  when  an  act  was  made 
for  deciding  all  controversies  that  hindered  it,  he  was  the  constant  judge,  who  for 
nothing  followed  the  work,  and,  by  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed  a  multitude 
of  great  impediments. 

His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was  no  lover  of  riches  or  of 
grandeur.  His  garb  was  too  plain ;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unnecessarj'  fkmiliar- 
ity  with  great  persons,  and  all  manner  of  living  which  signifieth  wealth  and  great- 
ness. He  kept  no  greater  family  than  myself.  I  lived  in  a  small  house,  which,  for  a 
pleasant  back  opening  he  had  a  mind  to;  but  caused  a  stranger,  that  he  might  not 
be  suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know  of  me  whether  I  were  willing  to  part  with  it 
before  he  would  meddle  with  it.  In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without  any 
pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue  or  visitors ;  but  not  without  char- 
ity to  the  poor.  He  continued  the  study  of  physics  and  mathematics  still,  as  his 
great  delight.  He  hath  himself  written  four  volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  have 
read,  against  Atheism,  Saddncclsm,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the  Deity,  and  then 
the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and  then  the  tnith  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy 
Scripture,  answering  the  infidel's  objections  against  Scripture.  It  is  strong  and  mas- 
culine, only  too  tedious  for  impatient  readers.  He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  vacant 
hours  in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  his  meditations,  finding  that  while  he  wrote  down 
what  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  kept  close  to  work,  and  kept  in  a 
method,    ^ut  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  publish  them. 

The  confbrence  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mostly  about  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and  foundation  points,  was  so  edifying,  that  his 
very  questions  and  objections  did  help  me  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutions. 
Those  who  take  none  for  religious  who  frequent  not  private  meetings,  &c.,  took  him 
for  an  excellently  righteous,  moral  man ;  but  I,  who  heard  and  read  his  serious  ex- 
pressions of  the  concernments  of  eternity,  and  saw  his  love  to  all  good  men,  and  the 
blamelessness  of  his  life,  thought  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.  When  the  peo- 
ple crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he  openly  showed  me  so  great  respect 
before  them  at  the  door,  and  never  spake  a  word  against  it,  as  was  no  small  encour- 
agement to  the  common  people  to  go  on ;  though  the  other  sort  muttered,  that  a 
judge  should  seem  so  ikr  to  countenance  that  which  they  took  to  be  against  the 
law.  He  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  extremities  of  the  times,  and  of  the  violence 
and  foolishness  of  the  predominant  clergy,  and  a  great  desirer  of  such  abatements 
as  might  restore  us  all  to  serviceableness  and  unity.    He  had  got  but  a  yetj  small 
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estate,  thoagh  he  bad  long  the  g:reate8t  practice,  because  he  would  take  but  little 
monej,  and  undertake  no  more  business  than  he  could  well  dispatch.  He  often 
offered  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign  his  place,  when  he  was  blamed  for  doing  that 
which  he  supposed  was  justice.  He  had  been  the  learned  Seldon'a  intimate  friend, 
aod  one  of  his  executors ;  and  because  the  Hobbians  and  other  infidels  would  have 
persuaded  the  world  that  Seldon  was  of  their  mind,  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the 
truth  therein.  He  assured  me  that  Seldon  was  anean^est  professor  of  the  Christian 
&itb,  and  so  angry  an  adversary  of  Hobbes,  that  he  hath  rated  him  out  of  the 
room. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH  IN  BAXTER'S  YOUTH. 

I  can  not  forget,  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late  times,  when  we  lost  the  labours 
of  some  of  our  conformable  godly  teachers,  for  not  reading  publicly  the  book  of 
q^orta  and  dancing  on  the  Lord's  Pay,  one  of  my  fkther's  own  tenants  was  the  town 
piper,  hired  by  the  year  (for  many  years  together),  and  the  place  of  the  dancing  as- 
sembly was  not  an  hundred  yards  from  our  door.  Wc  could  not,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
either  read  a  chapter,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechize,  or  instruct  a  servant,  bul^  with 
the  noise  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the  shoutings  in  the  street,  continually  in  our 
ean.  Even  among  a  tractable  i)eople,  we  were  the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble 
in  the  streets,  and  called  puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  because  we  rather 
chose  to  read  the  Scriptures  than  to  do  as  they  did ;  though  there  was  no  savour  of 
nonconformity  in  our  family.  And  when  the  people  by  the  book  were  allowed  to 
play  and  dance  out  of  public  service  time,  they  could  so  hardly  break  ofi*  their  sports, 
that  many  a  time  the  reader  was  fhin  to  stay  till  the  piper  and  players  would  give 
over.  Sometimes  the  morris-dancers  would  come  into  the  church  m  all  their  linen, 
aod  scarfs,  and  antio-dresses,  with  morria-beUs  jingling  at  their  legs ;  and  as  soon  as 
common  prayer  was  read,  did  haste  out  presently,  to  their  play  again. 

THEOLOGICAL  CONTROVERSIES. 

My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in  studies  of  this  nature,  and  having 
abo  long  wearied  myself  in  searching  what  fathers  and  schoolmen  have  said  of  such 
things  before  us,  and  my  genius  abhorring  confusion  and  equivocals,  I  came,  by 
many  years'  longer  study,  to  perceive  that  most  of  the  doctrinal  controversies  among 
Protestants  are  far  more  about  equivocal  words  than  matter ;  and  it  wounded  my 
iool  to  perceive  what  work  both  tyrannical  and  unskillful  disputing  clergymen  had 
made  these  thirteen  hundred  years  in  the  world !  Experience,  since  the  year  1648, 
till  this  year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me  to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices,  sidings, 
and  censurings  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and  of  all  the  miscarriages  of 
my  ministry  and  life  which  have  been  thereby  caused ;  and  to  make  it  my  chief 
work  to  call  men  that  are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  affections, 
and  practices.  And  my  endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the  ministers  of 
the  country  where  I  lived  were  very  many  of  such  a  peaceable  temper,  and  a 
great  number  more  through  the  land,  by  God's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavours 
of  mine),  are  so  minded.  But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more 
against  me,  and  accounted  him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 
love  and  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary  way. 

John  Owbk  was  the  son  of  the  vicar  of  Hadham,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was 
bom  in  that  town,  in  1616.  His  early  proficiency  in  learning  was  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  enter  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  before  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  to  take  his  master's  degree  before  he  was  nineteen.  The  ex- 
penses of  his  education  had  been  hitherto  defrayed  by  an  uncle,  who  de- 
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fligDed  him  for  ihe  Established  Church ;  ^but  as  he  united  with  the  Presby- 
terians soon  after  he  left  the  university,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  uncle,  and 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became  chaplain 
to  Lord  Lovelace,  with  whom  he  resided  when  the  civil  war  commenced. 
Owen  at  once  sided  widi  the  parliamentary  party ;  and  though  Lord  Love- 
lace &vored  the  king,  still  such  was  his  attachment  to  his  chaplain,  that  he 
treated  him  with  great  kindness.  When  Lovelace  was  summoned  to  join 
the  king's  army,  Owen  went  up  to  London,  and  from  that  time  identified 
himself  with  the  nonconformists,  both  in  church  and  state.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  parliament  that  executed  the  king,  and  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  preach  before  them.  Cromwell,  in  particular,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  him,  that  when  he  went  to  Ireland,  he  insisted  that  Owen 
should  accompany  him  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  superin- 
tending the  college  of  Dublin.  After  spending  six  months  in  that  city,  he 
returned  to  his  classical  duties  in  England,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
again  soon  called  away  by  Cromwell,  who  took  him,  in  1650,  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  also  passed  six  months.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford,  made  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  subsequently  raised  to  the  vice-chancellorship  of  the  univer- 
sity, which  office  he  held  till  Cromwell's  death. 

After  the  Restoration,  Dr.  Owen  was  particularly  favored  by  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  who  soUcited  him  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
accept  a  bishopric.  Owen  was,  however,  in  principle  opposed  to  Episco- 
pacy, and  to  conform,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  persecution 
of  the  nonconformists  repeatedly  disposed  him  to  emigrate  to  New  England^ 
but  attachment  to  his  native  land  prevailed,  and  kept  him  at  home.  Not- 
withstanding his  decided  hostility  to  the  church,  his  amiable  disposition  and 
agreeable  manners,  procured  him  much  esteem  from  many  able  churchmen, 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  who  on  one  occasion  sent  for  him,  and 
after  a  conversation  of  two  hours,  gave  him  a  thousand  guineas  to  distribute 
among  those  who  had  suffered  most  from  the  recent  persecutions.  Owen 
continued  to  reside  in  London  from  the  Restoration  till  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in  Ealing,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August,  1683. 

Dr.  Owen  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  most  estimable  character. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  eloquent  and  graceful,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  mod- 
eration and  liberality  not  very  common  among  the  sectaries  with  whom  he 
was  associated.  His  extreme  industry  is  evinced  by  the  voluminousness  of 
his  publications,  which  amount  to  no  fewer  than  seven  volumes,  in  folio, 
twenty  in  quarto,  and  about  thirty  in  octavo.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  A 
Colleetion  of  Sermons,  An  Expodtion  on  the  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews,  A  Dis- 
course of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  The  Divine  Original  and  Authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  In  all  his  works,  however,  the  style  is  very  defective.  He  wrote 
too  rapidly  and  carelessly  to  produce  compositions  either  vigorous  or  beau- 
tiful.   The  graces  of  writing,  were,  indeed,  confessedly  held  by  him  in  con- 
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tempt ;  and  in  one  of  his  pre^es  we  find  the  following  language :  '  Enow, 
reader,  that  you  have  to  do  with  a  person  who,  provided  his  words  hut 
clearly  express  the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  entertains  a  fixed  and  ahsolute 
disr^rard  of  all  elegance  and  ornament  of  speech.'  His .  diction  is,  for  the 
most  part,  dry,  heavy,  and  pointless,  and  his  ideas  are  seldom  brought  out 
with  powerful  efiect.  Robert  Hall  entertained  a  decided  antipathy  to  the 
writings  of  this  celebrated  divine.  '  I  can  not  think  how  you  like  Dr.  Owen,' 
said  he  to  the  great  Dr.  Mason  of  New  York.  *  I  can  not  read  him  with 
any  patience.  I  never  read  a  page  of  Dr.  Owen,  sir,  without  finding  some 
confusion  in  his  thoughts,  either  a  truism  or  a  contradiction  in  terms.'  'Sir, 
he  is  a  Dutchman,  floundering  in  a  contment  of  mud.'  His  works  afford  no 
passages  suited,  as  Hterary  performances,  to  our  purpose. 

Ralph  Cudworth,  a  worthy  contemporary  of  the  divines  last  mentioned, 
was  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Aller,  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  bom  in  that 
town,  in  1617.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  before  he  had 
reached  the  seventh  year  of  his  age ;  but  his  mother  afterwards  married  Dr. 
Stoughton,  by  whom  Cudworth  was  brought  up,  and  educated  with  eveij 
possible  degree  of  care  and  attention.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  adndt- 
ted  pensioner  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  there  remained  until  he 
had  taken  his  master's  degree ;  after  which,  being  chosen  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, he  remained  attached  to  the  university,  and  became  a  very  eminent 
tutor.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was,  in  1640,  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
North  Cadbuiy,  in  Somersetshire,  and  soon  after  his  literary  career  com- 
meoeed.  In  1644,  Cudworth  was  appointed  master  of  Clare-Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  year  following,  regius  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
He  now  abandoned  his  ministerial  fimction  entirely,  and  henceforth  applied 
himself  exclusively  to  academical  employments  and  studies.  In  1651,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  three  years  afterwards  was  chosen 
master  of  Christ's  Coll^,  Cambridge,  a  situation  in  which  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  proving  highly  serviceable  both  to  the  university  and 
to  the  church  of  England.  His  death  occurred  on  the  twentyrsixth  of  Jun^ 
1688,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  over  which  he  had  so 
long  presided. 

Dr.  Cudworth's  principal  work  is  entitled,  Thi  True  Intellectual  System 
of  the  Universe^  and  was  published  in  1678.  It  was  designed  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  atheistical  tenets  which  at  that  time  extensively  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  had  been  so  successively  inculcated  by  Hobbes.  The  ar- 
gument of  the  work  is  based  on  the  three  following  principles :  '  First,  that 
all  things  in  the  world  do  not  float  without  a  head  and  governor ;  but  that 
there  is  a  God,  an  omnipotent  understanding  being,  presiding  over  all.  Seo- 
ondly,  that  this  God  being  essentially  good  and  just,  there  is  something  in 
its  own  nature  immutably  and  eternally  just  and  unjust ;  and  not  by  arbi- 
trary will,  law,  and  command  only.  And  lastly,  that  we  are  so  far  forth 
principles  or  masters  of  our  own  actions,  as  to  be  accountable  to  justice  for 
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them,  or  to  make  ud  guilty  and  blameworthy  for  what  we  do  amiss,  and  to 
deserve  punishment  accordingly.'  From  these  positions  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Dr.  Gudworth  maintains,  first,  the  existence  of  a  natural  and  everlasting 
distinction  between  justice  and  injustioe ;  and,  secondly,  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will.  In  sustaining  these  positions,  he  disjplays  a  vast  amount  of  eru- 
dition, and  that  rare  degrepe  of  candor  which  prompts  a  controversialist  to 
give  afiiU  statement  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  which  he  designs  to  refute. 
Besides  those  published,  Dr.  Gudworth  left  a  number  of  works  in  manu- 
seript,  among  which  are,  A  Treatise  concerning  Ettrmxl  arid  Immutable 
Morality,  A  Treatise  on  Moral  Good  and  Evil,  A  Treatise  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  A  Treatise  on  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  A  Treatise  on  the  Learning  of  the  Hebrews,  and  A  Treatise 
on  Hohbes^s  Notions  concerning  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Extension, 
af  Spirits,  all  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Gudworth's 
style  is  easy  and  perspicuous,  and  well  adapted  to  philosophical  disquisition, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  specimen :— ^ 

GOD,  THOUGH  INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  NOT  INCONCEIVABLE, 

It  doth  not  at  all  follow,  because  God  is  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and  narrow 
understandings,  that  he  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  them,  so  that  they  can  not  frame 
any  idea  of  him  at  all,  and  he  may  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  a  nonentity.  For 
it  is  certain  that  we  can  not  comprehend  ourselves,  and  that  we  have  not  such  an 
adequate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  any  substantial  thing  as 
that  we  can  perfectly  master  and  conquer  it.  It  was  a  truth,  though  abused  by  the 
skeptics,  akataleplon  ti,  something  incomprehensible  in  the  essence  of  the  lowest 
substances.  For  even  body  itself,  which  the  atheists  think  themselves  so  well  ac- 
quainted with,  because  they  can  feel  it  with  their  fingers,  and  which  is  the  only  sub- 
stance that  they  acknowledge  either  in  themselves  or  in  the  universe,  hath  such 
puzzling  difficulties  and  entanglements  in  the  speculation  of  it,  that  they  can  never 
be  able  to  extricate  themselves  from.  We  might  instance,  also,  in  some  accidental 
things,  as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds,  and  we  are  not  the 
tame  with  it,  but  have  a  lower  participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  are 
rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders  thereof  This  is  indeed  one  badge  of  our 
creaturely  state,  that  we  have  not  a  perfectly  comprehensive  knowledge,  or  such  as 
is  adequate  and  commensurate  to  the  essences  of  things ;  fVom  whence  we  ought  to 
be  led  to  this  acknowledgment,  that  there  is  another  Perfect  Mind  or  Understanding 
Being  above  us  in  the  universe  fh)m  which  our  imperfect  minds  were  derived,  and 
•npon  which  they  do  depend.  Wherefore,  if  we  can  have  no  idea  or  conception  of 
any  thing,  whereof  we  have  not  a  full  and  perfect  comprehension,  then  can  we  not 
have  an  idea  or  conception  of  the  nature  of  any  substance.  But  though  we  do  not 
comprehend  all  truth,  as  if  our  mind  were  above  it,  or  master  of  it,  and  can  not  pene- 
trate into,  and  look  quite  through  the  nature  of  every  thing,  yet  may  rational  souls 
Ihone  certain  ideas  and  conceptions,  of  whatsoever  is  in  the  orb  of  being  proportion- 
ate to  their  own  nature,  and  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  And  though  we  can  not 
ftdly  comprehend  the  Deity,  nor  exhaust  the  inflnitcness  of  its  perfection,  yet  may 
we  have  an  idea  of  a  Being  absolutely  perfect ;  such  a  one  as  is  Tiostro  modulo  con- 
formiSj  agreeable  and  proportionate  to  owr  measure  and  scantling;  as  we  may  ap- 
proach near  to  a  mountain,  and  touch  it  with  our  hands,  though  we  can  not  encom- 
pass it  all  around,  and  enclasp  it  within  our  arms.    Whatsoever  is  in  its  own  nature 
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absolutely  unconceiTablo  is  nothing;  bat  not  wbatsoever  is  not  tally  comprehensible 
br  our  imperfect  understandings. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more  incomprehensible  to  us  than  any  thing 
else  whatsoever,  which  proceeds  from  the  Aillness  of  its  being  and  perfection,  and 
from  the  transcendency  of  its  brightness ;  but  for  the  yery  same  reason  may  it  be 
said  also  in  some  sense,  tiiat  it  is  more  knowable  and  conceivable  than  any  thing. 
As  the  sun,  though  by  reason  of  its  excessive  splendour  it  dazzles  our  weak  sights 
yet  is  it,  notwithstanding,  fkr  more  visible  also  than  any  of  the  nebulosas  steUrs—the 
small  misiy  stars.  Where  there  is  more  of  light  there  is  more  of  visibility ;  so, 
where  there  is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection,  there  is  more  of  conceptibility 
and  cognoscibUity ;  such  a  thing  filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  acting  more  strongly 
vpon  it.  Nevertheless,  because  our  weak  and  imperfect  minds  are  lost  in  the  vast 
inomensity  and  redundancy  of  the  Deity,  and  overcome  with  its  transcendent  light 
ind  dazzling  brightness,  therefote  hath  it  to  us  an  appearance  of  darkness  and  in- 
comprehensibility ;  as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in  the  clear  transparent 
ether,  hath  to  us  the  apparition  of  an  azure  obscurity  -,  which  yet  is  not  an  absolute 
thing  in  itself,  but  only  relative  to  our  sense,  and  a  mere  fancy  in  us. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so  far  from  being  an  argument  against  the 
reality  of  its  existence,  as  that  it  is  most  certam,  on  the  contrary,  that  were  there 
nothing  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  are  but  contemptible  pieces,  and  small  atoms 
of  the  universe;  were  there  no  other  being  in  the  world  but  what  our  finite  under- 
standings could  span  or  fathom,  and  encompass  round  about,  look  through  and 
through,  have  a  conunanding  view  of,  and  perfectly  conquer  and  subdue  under 
them,  then  could  there  be  nothing  absolutely  and  infinitely  perfect,  that  is,  no 
God.      *      *      * 

And  nature  itself  plainly  intimates  to  us  that  there  is  some  such  absolutely  perfect 
Being,  which,  though  not  inconceivable,  yet  is  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  under- 
standings, by  certain  passions,  which  it  hath  implanted  in  us,  that  otherwise  would 
want  an  object  to  display  themselves  upon ;  namely,  those  of  devout  veneration, 
adoration,  and  admiration,  together  with  a  kind  of  ecstacy  and  pleasing  horror ; 
which,  in  the  silent  language  of  nature,  seem  to  speak  thus  much  to  us,  that  there 
is  some  object  in  the  world  so  much  bigger  and  vaster  than  our  minds  and  thoughts, 
that  it  is  the  very  same  to  them  that  the  ocean  is  to  narrow  vessels ;  so  that  when 
they  have  taken  into  themselves  as  much  as  they  can  thereof  by  contemplation,  and 
filled  up  all  their  capacity,  there  is  still  an  immensity  of  it  left  without,  which  can 
not  enter  in  for  want  of  room  to  receive  it,  and  therefore  must  be  apprehended  afler 
some  other  strange  and  more  mysterious  manner,  namely,  by  their  being  plunged 
into  it,  and  swallowed  up  or  lost  in  it.  To  conclude,  the  Deity  is  indeed  incompre- 
hensible to  our  finite  and  imperfect  understandings,  but  not  inconceivable;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  this  atheistic  pretence  to  make  it  a  non- 
enUty. 

A  brief  notice  of  U£ktrange,  Ashmole,  Charleton,  and  Evelyn— writers 
differing  widely  from  those  whom  we  have  just  noticed — ^will  close  oar 
present  remarks. 

Roger  L'Estrangb  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family, 
whose  seat  was  at  Hunstonton-Hall,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  where  he 
WM  born  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1616.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  having  espoused  the  royal  cause  in  the  contest  between 
Charles  the  First  and  his  parliament,  he  attended  that  monarch,  in  1639,  into 
Scotland,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  civil  wars,  adhered  unwaveringly  to 
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the  interests  of  the  king.  Being  captured,  in  1646,  by  the  pftrliamentarj 
army,  lie  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  and  lay  in  prison  almost  four 
yeai"s,  constantly  expecting  to  be  led  forth  to  execution.  He  was,  however, 
at  length  set  at  liberty,  and  lived  from  that  time  until  the  Restoration  ia 
almost  totiii  obscurity.  From  the  establishment  of  monai-chy  until  just  be- 
fore liis  death,  L'Estrange  was  constantly  occupied  in  the  editing  of  newspa- 
pei-s  and  the  writing  of  pamphlets,  chiefly  in  behalf  of  the  court,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  at  length  received  from  James  the  Second,  the  honor  of 
knighthood.      His  death  occurred  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1704. 

Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  is  generally . considered  to  have  been  the  first  writer 
who  sold  his  services  in  defence  of  any  measure,  good  or  bad.  As  a  contro- 
versialist, he  was  bold,  Uvely,  and  vigorous,  but  coarse,  impudent,  abusive, 
and  regardless  of  truth.  Besides  his  original  compositions  he  ti*anslated  va- 
rious works,  among  which  are  -^Hsop's  Fables,  Seneca's  Morals,  Cicero's 
Offices,  Erasmus's  Colloquies,  and  the  works  of  Josephus.  In  every  thing 
he  wrote,  however,  he  was  so  anxious  to  accommodate  his  style  to  the  taste 
of  the  common  people,  that  few  of  his  works  could  now  be  read  with  any 
pleasure.  The  class  whom  he  addressed  were  only  beginning  to  be  readers, 
and  {IS  yet  could  relish  only  the  meanest  ideas,  presented  in  the  meanest  lan- 
guage. The  following  remarks  on  ingratitude  form  a  comparative  exception 
to  his  general  style : — 

INGRATITUDE. 

The  principal  causes  of  ingratitude  are  pride  and  self-conceit,  avarice,  envy,  6lc. 
It  is  a  familiar  exclamation, '  'Tis  true,  he  did  this  or  that  for  me,  but  it  came  so  late, 
and  it  was  so  little,  I  had  e'en  as  good  have  been  without  it :  if  he  had  not  given  it  to 
me,  he  must  have  given  it  to  somebody  else ;  it  was  nothing  out  of  his  own  pocket.* 
Nay,  we  are  so  ungi-ateful.  that  he  that  gives  us  all  we  have,  if  he  leaves  any  thing  to 
himself,  we  reckon  that  he  does  us  an  injury.  It  cost  Julius  CsBsar  his  life  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  unsatiable  companions ;  and  yet  he  reserved  nothing  of  all  tliat 
he  got  to  himself,  but  the  liberty  of  disposing  it.  There  is  no  benefit  so  large,  but 
malignity  will  still  lessen  it :  none  so  narrow,  which  a  good  inteipretation  will  not 
enlarge.  No  man  shall  ever  be  grateful  that  views  a  benefit  on  the  wrong  side,  or 
takes  a  good  oflSce  by  the  wrong  handle.  The  avaricious  man  is  naturally  ungrate- 
ful, for  he  never  thinks  he  has  enough,  but  without  considering  what  he  has,  only 
minds  what  he  covets.  Some  pretend  want  of  power  to  make  a  competent  returui 
and  you  shall  find  in  others  a  kind  of  graceless  modesty,  that  makes  a  roan  ashamed 
of  requiting  an  obligation,  because  'tis  a  confession  that  he  has  received  one. 

Not  to  return  one  good  ofiicc  for  another  is  inhuman;  but  to  return  evil  for  good 
is  diabolical.  There  are  too  many  even  of  this  sort,  who,  the  more  they  owe,  the 
more  they  hate.  There's  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  oblige  those  people ;  for 
when  they  are  conscious  of  not  paying  the  debt,  they  wish  the  creditor  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  a  mortal  hatred  that  which  arises  fh>m  the  shame  of  an  abused  benefit. 
When  we  are  on  the  asking  side,  what  a  deal  of  cringing  there  is,  and  profeS8i<»i. 
*  Well,  I  shall  never  forget  this  favour,  it  will  be  an  eternal  obligation  to  me.'  But, 
within  a  while  the  note  is  changed,  and  we  hear  no  more  words  on  't,  till  by  little 
and  little  it  is  all  quite  forgotten.  So  long  as  we  stand  in  need  of  a  benefit,  there  ia 
nothing  dearer  to  us  *,  nor  any  thing  cheaper  when  we  have  received  it.  And  yet  a 
man  may  as  well  refuse  to  deliver  up  a  sum  of  money  that's  left  him  in  trust,  without 
a  suit,  as  not  to  return  a  good  office  without  asking ;  and  when  we  have  no  value 
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«ny  lu.thiT  fur  the  benefit  we  do  coinnionly  care  as  little  for  the  author.  People 
folio  >i  (iiiir  interest;  one  man  is  grate  fill  for  his  convenience,  and  another  man  is 
ungru^t  ful  for  the  same  reason. 

Elias  Ashhole,  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  was 
bom  at  Litchtield,  in  Staflbrdshire,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  1617.  He 
"wad  ♦  ducat;,  d  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  at  the  age  of 
fiixt^cii  went  to  London  to  study  law.  He  rose  so  rapidly  in  his  profession 
that,  in  1638,  he  became  a  sohcitor  in  chancery,  and  three  years  afterwards 
-was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Meantime, 
however,  he  so  sensibly  felt  the  defectiveness  of  his  education  that,  in  1644, 
he  entered  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  and  with  unusual  ardor  applied 
himself,  for  nearly  two  years,  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  astronomy.  After  he  left  college  he  returned  to  London,  and 
Boon  formed  an  intimacy  with  Sir  James  Moore,  the  famous  astrologer,  by 
whom  he  was  induced  to  devote  a  number  of  years  to  that  unprofitable 
scienoe.  He  had  now  entirely  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  being  of  a  very  inquisitive  disposition,  turned  his  attention  exclu- 
nyely  to  antiquities,  heraldry,  and  the  collection  of  coins,  medals,  and  other 
rarities.  Ashmole's  most  celebrated  work  is  entitled  The  Institution,  LawSy 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Oarter,  It  was  published 
in  1672,  and  is  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
This  eminent  antiquarian  died  at  Limbeth,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1602, 
and  over  his  remains,  which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Great  Lambeth, 
was  placed  an  elegant  black  marble  monument. 

Walter  Charlston,  an  accomplished  physician  and  vivid  describer  of 
human  character,  was  bom  at  Shepton,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  second  of 
Febroary,  1619.  His  &ther,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  an  eminent  scholar, 
prepared  liis  son  himself  for  college,  and  in  1635  entered  him  in  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  then  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wilkins,  whom  we 
bare  already  noticed.  Charleton  applied  himself  to  medical  studies  imme- 
diately afier  he  left  the  university,  and  received  his  doctor's  degree,  in  1642. 
He  was  soon  after  made  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles 
the  First ;  and  upon  the  decline  of  that  prince's  affiurs,  be  removed  to  Lon- 
don, was  admitted  into  the  college  of  physicians  there,  and  entered  almost 
immediately  into  extensive  practice.  After  the  Restoration  he  became  phy- 
ncian  to  Charles  the  Second,  and,  in  1689,  was  chosen  president  of  the  ool- 
ite of  physicians ;  but  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  compelled  him 
soon  after  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  he  died,  in  1707,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-eight. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Charleton  were  numerous,  and  embraced  theology,  nat- 
ural history,  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  and  antiquities.  In  the  last 
named  department  he  produced  a  treatise,  in  1663,  which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  his  finest  literary  performance,  and  in  which  he  maintains  the 
Danish  origin  of  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  opposition  to  Inago 
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Jones,  who  attributed  that  remarkable  structure  to  the  Romans.  His  most 
popular  work,  however,  is  A  Brief  Discourse  concerning  the  Different  Wits 
of  Men^  published  in  1675.  It  is  interesting,  both  on  account  of  the  hvely 
sketches  of  character  it  contains,  and  because  the  author  attributes  the  va- 
rieties of  talent  found  among  men  to  the  differences  in  the  form,  size,  and 
quality  of  their  brains.  The  following  are,  perhaps,  the  two  happiest  of  his 
Bketches : — 

THE  READY  AND  NIMBLE  WIT. 

Such  as  are  endowed  wberewith  have  a  certain  extemporary  acnteneas  of  conceit, 
accompanied  with  a  quick  delivery  of  their  thoughts,  so  as  they  can  at  pleasure  en- 
tertain their  auditors  with  facetious  passages  and  fluent  discourses  even  upon  slight 
occasions  ;  but  being  generally  impatient  of  second  thoughts  and  deliberations,  they 
seem  fitter  for  pleasant  colloquies  and  drollery  than  for  counsel  and  design ;  like 
fly-boats,  good  only  in  fair  weather  and  shallow  waters,  and  then,  too,  more  for 
pleasure  than  traffic.  If  they  be,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are,  narrow  in  the  hold, 
and  destitute  of  ballast  sufficient  to  counterpoise  tlieir  large  sails,  they  reel  with 
every  blast  of  argument,  and  are  often  driven  upon  the  sands  of  a  '  nonplus ;'  but 
nrhere  favoured  with  the  breath  of  common  applause,  they  sail  smoothly  and  proudly, 
and  like  the  city  pageants,  discharge  whole  volleys  of  squibs  and  crackers,  and  skir- 
mish most  furiously.  But  take  them  from  their  fkmiliar  and  private  conversation 
into  grave  and  severe  assemblies,  whence  all  extemporary  flashes  of  wit,  all  fkn- 
tastic  allusions,  all  personal  reflections  are  excluded,  and  there  engage  them  in  an 
encounter  with  solid  wisdom,  not  in  light  skirmishes,  but  a  pitched  field  of  long 
and  serious  debate  concerning  any  important  question,  and  there  yon  shall  soon 
discover  their  weakness,  and  contemn  that  barrenness  of  understanduig  which  is  in- 
capable of  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  apodictical  knowledge,  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  truth  firom  a  long  series  of  reason^.  Again,  if  those  very  concise  sayings  and 
lucky  repartees,  wherein  they  are  so  happy,  and  which  at  first  hearing  were  enter- 
tained with  so  much  of  pleasure  and  admiration,  be  written  down,  and  brought  to  a 
strict  examination  of  their  pertinency,  coherence,  and  verity,  how  shallow,  how 
fVothy,  how  forced  will  they  be  found !  how  much  will  they  lose  of  that  applause 
which  their  tickling  of  the  ear  and  present  fiight  through  the  imagination  had  gained ! 
In  the  greatest  part,  therefore,  of  such  men,  you  ought  to  expect  no  deep  or  con- 
tinued river  of  wit,  but  only  a  few  plashes,  and  those,  too,  not  altogether  free  fi-om 
mud  and  putrefaction. 

THE  SLOW  BUT  SURE  WIT. 

Some  heads  there  are  of  a  certain  close  and  reserved  constitution,  which  makes 
them  at  first  sight  to  promise  as  little  of  the  virtue  wherewith  they  are  endowed,  as 
the  former  appear  to  be  above  the  imperfections  to  which  they  are  subject.  Some- 
what slow  they  are,  indeed,  of  both  oonoeption  and  expression ;  yet  no  whit  the  leas 
provided  with  solid  prudence.  When  they  are  engaged  to  speak,  their  tongue  doth 
not  readily  interpret  the  dictates  of  their  mind,  so  that  their  language  comes,  as  it 
were,  dropping  from  their  lips,  even  where  they  are  encouraged  by  familiar  entrea- 
ties, or  provoked  by  the  smartness  of  jests  which  sudden  and  nimble  wits  have 
newly  darted  at  them.  Costive  they  are  also  in  invention;  so  that  when  tliey 
would  deliver  somewhat  solid  and  remarkable,  they  are  long  in  seeking  what  is 
fit,  and  as  long  in  determining  in  what  manner  and  words  to  utter  it.  But, 
after  a  little  consideration,  they  penetrate  deeply  into  the  substance  of  things  and 
marrow  of  business,  and  conceive  proper  and  emphatic  words  by  which  to  express 
their  sentiments.    Barren  they  are  not,  but  a  little  heavy  and  retentive.    Their  gilts 
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lie  deep  and  concealed;  but  being  fVirniBhed  with  notions,  not  airy  and  nmbratU 
ones  borrowed  from  the  pedantism  of  the  schools,  but  true  and  useful— and  if  they 
have  been  manured  with  good  learning,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  their  pen — oilen- 
times  they  produce  many  excellent  conceptions,  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity. Haying,  however,  an  aspect  very  like  to  narrow  and  dull  capacities,  at  first 
sight  moat  men  take  them  to  be  really  such,  and  strangers  look  upon  them  with  the 
eyes  of  neglect  and  contempt.  Hence,  it  comes,  that  excellent  parts  remaining  un- 
Imown,  often  want  the  fkvour  and  patronage  of  great  persons,  whereby  they  might 
be  redeemed  from  obscurity,  and  raised  to  employments  answerable  to  their  facul- 
ties, and  crowned  with  honours  proportionate  to  their  merits.  The  best  course, 
therefore,  for  these  to  overcome  that  eclipse  which  prejudice  usually  brings  upon 
them,  is  to  contend  against  their  own  modesty,  and  either,  by  frequent  converse  with 
noble  and  discerning  spurits,  to  enlarge  the  windows  of  their  minds,  and  dispel  those 
clouds  of  reservedness  that  darken  the  lustre  of  their  faculties ;  or  by  writing  tm 
some  new  and  useful  subject,  to  lay  open  their  talent,  so  that  the  world  may  be  con- 
vinced of  their  intense  value. 

In  1670  Dr.  Charleton  published  a  vigorous  translation  of  Epicurus's 
*  Morals,'  pre&ced  by  an  earnest  vindication  of  that  philosopher. 

John  Eysltn,  a  gentleman  of  easy  fortune,  and  the  most  amiable  per- 
sonal character,  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  honorable  family, 
and  was  bom  at  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  in  Surry,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Oo- 
tober,  1620.  Having  prepared  for  the  university  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  he 
entered,  in  1637,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  Baliol  College,  Oxford; 
whence,  after  having  for  three  years  prosecuted  his  studies  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  in  order  to  add  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country  to  his  philological  and  philo- 
sophical acquisitions. 

Having  completed  his  studies  at  home,  Evelyn,  in  1644,  left  England  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  abroad,  those  accomplishments  which  foreign  travel 
alone  can  impart.  Wherever  he  went  he  carefully  inquired  into  the  sUite  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  thus  rendered  his  joumeyings  on  the  continent  as 
advantageous  as  they  were  pleasant  He  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Rome, 
and  in  other  parte  of  Italy ;  and  having,  in  1647,  returned  to  Paris,  he  was 
there  introduced  to  Sir  Richard  Browne,  the  English  minister  at  the  French 
court,  whose  daughter  Mary  he  soon  after  married.  In  1651  he  returned 
to  England,  and  immediately  aftei^wards  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  had 
obtained  through  his  wife,  at  Sayes-Court,  near  Deptford,  and  where  he 
continued  to  reside  during  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  long  hfe. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1706,  and  he  was 
buried  at  Wotton,  under  a  white  marble  monument,  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed the  following  significant  epitaph : — 

All  is  vanity,  which  is  not  honest;  and 
there  is  no  solid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety. 

Evelyn  was  the  author  of  several  scientific  works,  all  of  which  were 
written  in  an  easy  and  popukr  style.     His  Sylva,  or  a  Discourse  of  Forest 
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Trees,  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  hie  Mc^eBiy^s  Dominions j  pi  p 

lished  in  1664,  was  written  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  Roj  S 

Society  by  the  commLssioners  of  the  navy,  who  dreaded  a  scarcity  of  timl  5 

in  the  country.     This  work,  aided  by  the  king's  example,  stimulated  <  > 

land-holders  to  plant  an  immense  number  of  oaks,  which,  a  century  afl  ^ 

proved  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  nation  in  the  construction  of  ships  D 

war.     Terra,  a  Discourse  of  the  Earth,  relating  to  the  Culture  and  1  Q 

provem^nt  of  it,  for  Vegetation  and  the  Propagation  of  Plants,  appea  ^ 

in  1675 ;  and  a  treatise  on  medals,  another  production,  soon  followed.  ^ 

also  published  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  including  a  treatise  in  praise  f^ 

*  Public  Employment,  and  an  Active  Life,'  which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  2 

George  Mackenzie's  *  Essay  on  Solitude.'  Evelyn  was  one  of  the  first 
England  to  treat  gardening  and  planting  scientifically ;  and  his  grounds'  at 
Sayes-Court  attracted  much  admiration,  on  account  of  the  number  of  foreign 
plants  which  he  reared  in  them,  and  the  fine  order  in  which  they  were  kept 
In  1669,  Evelyn  visited  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  that  venerable  in- 
stitution, through  admiration  of  his  genius  and  learning,  bestowed  upon  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  About  the  same  time  he  commenced  keeping 
a  diary,  in  which  he  entered  every  remarkable  event  with  which  he  was  in  any 
way  concerned.  This  work  was  published  in  1818,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
and  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  store  of  historical  materials 
respecting  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  chronicles  fiimiliar 
as  well  as  important  circumstances ;  but  he  docs  it  without  losing  his  dignity, 
everywhere  preserving  the  tone  of  an  educated  and  reflecting  man.  It  is 
curious  to  read,  in  this  work,  of  great  men  going  cfter  dinner  to  attend  a 
council  of  state,  or  the  business  of  their  particular  offices,  or  the  bowling- 
green,  or  even  the  church ;  of  an  hour's  sermon  being  of  moderate  length ; 
of  ladies  painting  their  fisuses  being  a  novelty ;  or  of  their  rocei\nng  visits 
from  gentlemen  while  dressing,  after  having  just  risen  out  of  bed ;  of  the 
female  attendant  of  a  lady  of  fashion  travelling  on  a  pillion  behind  one  of 
the  footmen,  and  the  footmen  riding  with  swords.  The  impression  conveyed 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  is,  upon  the  whole,  unexpected,  leading 
to  the  conviction,  that  the  dissoluteness  of  manners  attributed  to  it  aifected 
a  narrower  circle  of  society  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  that  even  in  the 
court  itself  there  were  many  bright  exceptions  to  it  From  this  important 
Diary  we  select  two  passages — the  firat,  a  description  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox, 
the  founder  of  the  noble  house  of  Holland,  so  remarkable  for  the  line  of 
distinguished  statesmen  it  has  given  to  England — ^and  the  second,  an  ac- 
count of  his  daughter  Mary,  who,  in  March,  1685,  and  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  her  age,  died  of  small-pox. 

A  FORTUNATE  COURTIER  NOT  ENVIEI). 

Sept  6.  (1680.)— I  dined  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  now  one  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury.  This  gentleman  came  first  n  poor  boy  from  the  quire  of 
Salisbury,  then  was  taken  notice  of  by  Bishop  Dapp%  and  afterward  waited  on  my 
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Lord  Percy  (brother  to  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland),  who  procured  for  him 
an  inferior  place  amongst  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  and  green  cloth  side,  where  he 
was  found  so  humble,  diligent,  industrious,  and  prudent  in  his  behaviour,  that  his 
majesiy  being  in  exile,  and  Mr.  Pox  waiting,  both  the  king  and  lords  about  him 
ftequently  employed  him  about  their  afikirs ;  trusted  him  both  with  receiving  and 
paying  the  little  money  they  had.  Returning  with  his  migesty  to  England  after 
great  wants  and  great  sufferings,  his  majesty  found  him  so  honest  and  industrious, 
and  withal  so  capable  and  ready,  that  being  advanced  fVom  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  to 
that  of  the  Green  Cloth,  he  procured  to  be  paymaster  to  the  whole  army ;  and  by 
his  dexterity  and  punctual  dealing,  he  obtained  such  credit  among  the  bankers,  that 
he  was  in  a  short  time  able  to  borrow  vast  sums  of  them  upon  any  exigence.  The 
continual  turning  thus  of  money,  and  the  soldiers'  moderate  allowance  to  him  for 
his  keeping  touch  with  them,  did  so  enrich  him,  that  he  is  believed  to  be  worth  at 
least  .£200.000,  honestly  gotten  and  unenvied,  which  is  next  to  a  miracle.  With  all 
this,  he  continues  as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  ever  he  was.  He  is  gen- 
erous, and  lives  very  honorably ;  of  a  sweet  nature,  weD  spoken,  well  bred,  and  is 
so  highly  in  hb  majesty's  esteem,  and  so  useflil,  that,  being  long  since  made  a  knight, 
he  is  also  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  has 
the  reversion  of  the  Cofferer's  place  after  Harry  Brounker.  He  has  married  his 
eldest  daughter  to  my  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  gave  her  jel2,000,  and  restored  that  en- 
tangled family  besides.  He  matched  his  eldest  son  to  Mrs.  Trollope,  who  brings 
with  her  (besides  a  great  sum)  near,  if  not  altogether,  ^62000  per  annum.  Sir 
Stephen's  lady,  an  excellent  woman,  is  sister  to  Mr.  Whittle,  one  of  the  king's  chirur- 
geons.  In  a  word,  ne^er  was  man  more  fortunate  than  Sir  Stephen ;  he  is  a  hand- 
Mme  person,  virtuous,  and  very  religious. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP  HIS  DAUGHTER  MARY. 

March  10.— She  received  the  blessed  sacrament  j  after  which,  disposing  herself 
to  suffer  what  God  should  determine  to  inflict,  she  bore  the  remainder  of  her  sick- 
ness with  extraordinary  patience  and  piety,  and  more  than  ordinary  resignation  and 
blessed  frame  of  mind.  She  died  the  14th,  to  our  unspeakable  sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion; and  not  to  ours  only,  but  that  of  all  who  knew  her,  who  were  many  of  the 
best  quality,  greatest  and  most  virtuous  persons.  The  justness  of  her  stature, 
comeliness  of  countenance,  gracefulness  of  motion,  unaffected,  though  more  than  or- 
dinarily beautiftil,  were  the  least  of  her  ornaments,  compared  with  those  of  her 
mind.  Of  eariy  piety,  singulariy  religious,  spending  a  part  of  every  day  in  private 
devotion,  reading,  and  other  virtuous  exercises ;  she  had  collected  and  written  out 
many  of  the  most  useAil  and  judicious  periods  of  the  books  she  read  in  a  kifld  of 
common-phicc,  as  out  of  Dr.  Hammond  on  the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  the  best 
practical  treatises.  She  had  read  and  digested  a  considerable  deal  of  history  and  of 
places  [geography].  The  French  tongue  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  English ;  she  un- 
derstood Italian,  and  was  able  to  render  a  laudable  account  of  what  she  read  and 
observed,  to  which  assisted  a  most  faithful  memory  and  discernment ;  and  she  did 
make  very  prudent  and  discreet  reflections  upon  what  she  had  observed  of  the  con- 
versations among  which  she  had  at  any  time  been,  which  being  continually  of  per- 
sons of  the  best  quality,  she  thereby  improved.  She  had  an  excellent  voice,  to 
which  she  played  a  thorough  base  on  the  harpsichord,  in  both  which  she  arrived  to 
that  perfection,  that  of  the  scholars  of  those  famous  two  masters,  Signers  Pietro 
and  Bartholomeo,  she  was  esteemed  the  best ;  for  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  and 
management  of  it  added  such  an  agreeableness  to  her  countenance,  without  any  con- 
straint or  concern,  that  when  she  sung,  it  was  as  charming  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear ; 
this  I  rather  note  because  it  was  a  universal  remark,  and  for  which  so  many  noble 
and  judicious  persons  in  music  desired  to  hear  her,  the  last  being  at  Lord  Arundel 
of  Wardour's.    What  shall  I  say,  or  rather  not  say,  of  the  cheerfulness  and  agreea- 
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bleness  of  her  humour  1    Condescending  to  the  meanest  servant  in  the  fkmily,  or 
others,  she  still  kept  up  respect,  without  the  least  pride.    She  would  often  read  to 
them,  examine,  instruct,  and  pray  with  them  if  they  were  sick,  so  as  she  was  exceed- 
ingly beloved  of  every  body.    Piety  was  so  prevalent  an  ingredient  m  her  constitu- 
tion (as  I  may  say),  that  even  among  equals  and  superiors,  she  no  sooner  became 
intimately  acquainted,  but  she  would  endeavour  to  improve  them  by  insinuating 
something  of  religions,  and  that  tended  to  bring  them  to  a  love  of  devotion.     She 
had  one  or  two  confidants,  with  whom  she  used  to  pass  whole  days  in  fasting,  read- 
ing, and  prayers,  especially  before  the  monthly  communion  and  other  solemn  occa- 
sions.   She  abhorred  flattery,  and  though  she  had  abundance  of  wit,  the  railleiy 
was  so  innocent  and  ingenious,  that  it  was  most  agreeable ;  she  sometimes  would 
see  a  play,  but  since  the  stage  grew  licentious,  expressed  herself  weary  of  them ; 
and  the  time  spent  at  the  theatre  was  an  unaccountable  vanity.    She  never  played 
at  cards  without  extreme  importunity,  and  for  the  company;  but  this  was  so  very 
seldom,  that  I  can  not  number  it  among  any  thing  she  could  name  a  fault    No  one 
could  read  prose  or  verse  better  or  with  more  judgment;  and  as  she  read,  so  she 
writ,  not  only  most  correct  orthography,  [butj  with  that  maturity  of  judgment  and 
exactness  of  the  periods,  choice  of  expressions,  and  familiarity  of  style,  that  some 
letters  of  hers  have  astonished  me  and  otliers  to  whom  she  has  occasionally  written. 
She  had  a  talent  of  rehearsing  any  comical  part  or  poem,  as,  to  them  she  might  be 
decently  free  with,  was  more  pleasing  than  heard  on  the  theatre.    She  danced  with 
the  greatest  grace  I  have  ever  seen,  and  fio  would  her  master  say,  who  was  Mon- 
sieur Isaac;  but  she  seldom  showed  that  perfection,  save  in  gracefVilness  of  her  car- 
riage, which  was  with  an  air  of  sprightly  modesty  not  easily  to  be  described.    Noth- 
ing affected,  but  natural  and  easy  in  her  deportment  as  in  her  discourse,  which  was 
always  material,  not  trifling,  and  to  whicii  the  extraordinary  sweetness  of  her  tone, 
even  in  familiar  speaking,  was  very  charming.    Nothing  was  so  pretty  as  her  descend- 
ing to  play  with  little  children,  whom  she  would  caress  and  humour  with  great  de- 
light.   But  she  was  most  affected  to  be  with  grave  and  sober  men,  of  whom  she 
nii^ht  learn  something  and  improve  herself.    I  have  been  assisted  by  her  in  reading 
and  praying  by  me;  comprehensive  of  uncommon  notions,  curious  of  knowing  every 
thing  to  some  excess,  had  I  not  sometimes  repressed  it.    Nothing  was  so  delightful 
to  her  as  to  go  into  my  study,  where  she  would  willingly  have  spent  whole  dAys, 
for,  as  I  said,  she  had  read  abundance  of  history,  and  all  the  best  poets;  even  Ter- 
ence, Plautus,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid;    all  the  best  romances  and  modem 
poems ;  she  could  compose  happily,  as  in  the  Mundus  Muliebris,  wherein  is  an  enu- 
meration of  the  immense  variety  of  the  modes  and  ornaments  belonging  to  her  sex  ; 
but  all  these  are  vain  trifles  to  the  virtues  that  adorned  her  soul ;  she  was  sincerely 
religious,  most  dutiful  to  her  parents,  whom  she  loved  with  an  affection  tempered 
with  great  esteem,  so  as  we  were  easy  and  free,  and  never  were  so  well  pleased  as 
when  she  was  with  us,  nor  needed  we  other  conversation.    She  was  kind  to  her 
sisters,  and  was  slill  improving  them  by  her  constant  course  of  piety.    Oh  dear, 
sweet,  desirable  child !  how  shall  I  part  with  all  this  goodness  and  virtue  without 
the  bitterness  of  sorrow  and  reluctancy  of  a  tender  parent !    Thy  affection,  duty, 
and  love  to  me,  was  that  of  a  friend  as  well  as  a  child.    Nor  less  dear  to  thy  mother, 
whose  example  and  tender  care  of  thee  was  unparalleled ;  nor  was  thy  return  to 
her  less  conspicuous.    Oh,  how  she  mourns  thy  loss!  how  desolate  hast  thou  left 
us  1  to  the  grave  shall  we  both  carry  thy  memory.  s 
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ILGBBVair  SIDHBY — LADY  BACHSL  RUSSELL — 0E0B6B  FOX — ^ROBERT  BARCLAT— 
ynUAAM  FBNN — ^THOMAS  ELLWOOD— ^OHIV  AUBREY — ANTHONY  WOOD — THOtfAS 
BYMBR — JOHN  FLAVEL — ^70HN  RAY. 

FEW  periods  in  the  whole  range  of  Eoglish  history  have  been  more  re- 
markable for  the  development  of  character  than  that  which  embraces 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration ;  and  in  that  im- 
portant period,  few  characters  present  themselves  to  our  contemplation,  in- 
volving a  deeper  and  more  thrilHng  interest,  than  that  heroic  Sidney,  who 
set  up  Marcus  Brutus  as  his  pattern,  and  like  him  became  a  willing  sacrifice 
in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Algbrkon  Sidney  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Piercy,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Of  his 
Wrth  no  record  has  been  preserved,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
about  1620 ;  and  of  his  early  hfe  and  education  we  are  also  ignorant.  Du- 
ring his  &ther^s  lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  he  served  in  the  army  against  the 
rebels  in  that  kingdom ;  and,  in  1643,  when  the  civil  war  in  England  broke 
out,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  that  country,  when  he  immediately  joined 
the  parliamentary  forces,  and.  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  was  present 
and  took  a  brilliant  part  in  several  engagements.  He  was  likewise  succes- 
sively governor  of  Chichester,  Dublin,  and  Dover.  In  1648,  such  was  the 
pfominence  which  colonel  Sidney  had  attained,  that,  though  a  very  young 
man  for  such  an  office,  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  court, 
appointed  to  try  the  king ;  which,  however,  he  did  not  attend,  though  ap- 
parently not  from  any  disapproval  of  the  intentions  of  those  who  composed 
it  The  usurpation  of  Cromwell  gave  much  offence  to  Sidney,  who  declined 
to  accept  office  under  either  him  or  his  son  Richard ;  but  when  the  Long 
Pariiament  recovered  its  power,  he  readily  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the 
council  of  state. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  Sidney  was  engaged  in  a  continental  em* 
iMMsy ;  and,  being  apprehensive  of  the  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  he  re- 
mained abroad  for  seventeen  yean,  at  the  end  of  which,  his  fiither,  who  was 
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RDziouB  to  see  him  before  his  death,  procured  his  pardon  from  the  king.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  England,  in  1677,  he  opposed  the  measures  of  the  court, 
and  has  thus  subjected  himself  to  the  censure  of  Hume,  who  thought  that 
such  conduct)  after  he  had  received  the  royal  pardon,  was  ungrateful  Sid- 
ney, however,  himself  evidently  regarded  the  pardon  as  rather  a  cessation  of 
injustice,  than  as  an  obligation  to  an  implicit  submission  for  the  future.  A 
more  serious  charge  against  the  memory  of  this  patriot  is  presented  in 
Dalrymple's  *  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,'  published  nearly  a  century  after  his 
death.  Some  English  patriots,  with  Lord  Wilham  Russell  at  their  head,  in- 
trigued with  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  to  prevent  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  the  purpose  being  to  prevent  Charles  the  Second  from 
having  the  command  of  the  large  funds,  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  must  be 
entrusted  to  him,  lest  he  should  use  it  against  the  liberties  of  the  nation ; 
while  Louis  was  not  lees  anxious  to  prevent  the  English  from  joining  the  list 
of  lus  enemies.  This  act  would  never  have  been  regarded  as  a  moral  stain 
upon  the  patriots,  if  Sir  John  Dalrymple  had  not  discovered,  amongst  the 
papers  of  Barillon,  one  containing  a  list  of  persons  who  had  received  bribes 
from  the  F^nch  monarch,  amongst  which  appears  the  name  of  Sidney,  to- 
gether with  those  of  several  other  leading  Whig  members  of  parliament. 
We  doubt  not,  however,  from  the  consummate  virtue  of  Sidney,  as  shown 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  that  this  list  of  names  was  entirely  ficti- 
tious, and  formed  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  embezzlement  of  the 
money  by  the  French  ambassador. 

Towards  the  close  of  Charles  the  Second^s  reign,  the  Whigs  made  a  stren- 
uous effort  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne ;  and  in  these  pro- 
ceedings Sidney  took  a  very  conspicuous  part  This  attempt  having  £dled, 
he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  for  insurrection,  the  design  of  which  was  to  ac- 
complish the  same  object  This  conspiracy  was  exposed  in  consequence  of 
the  detection  of  an  inferior  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  m  which  the 
patriots  Russell,  Sidney,  and  others,  were  dexterously  inculpated  by  the 
court  Sidney  was  tried  for  high  treason  before  the  inflEimous  Jefiries ;  and, 
although  the  only  witness  against  him  was  the  abandoned  Lord  Howard, 
and  nothing  could  be  produced  that  even  ostensibly  strengthened  his  testi- 
mony, he  was  condenmed  by  a  servile  jury,  and  beheaded  on  the  seventh  of 
December,  1683,  glorying  in  his  martyrdom  for  that  *  old  cause'  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  from  his  youth. 

Sidney  was  a  man  of  remarkable  attainments  in  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge that  pertained  to  government ;  and  his  sagacious  discernment  of  the 
character  of  James  the  Second,  thoroughly  evinced  the  depth  of  his  penetra- 
tion. The  career  of  that  monarch,  and  the  revolution  which  so  speedily  fol- 
lowed his  accession  to  the  throne,  form,  perhaps,  the  best  commentary  that 
could  be  offered  on  the  closing  part  of  our  patriot's  eventful  life.  Of  his  writings 
little  has  been  preserved  besides  his  Discourses  on  Government.  These  dis- 
courses were  first  published  in  1698,  and  of  them  Lord  Orrery  remarks,  that 
*  they  are  admirably  written,  and  contain  great  historical  knowledge,  and  a 
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remarkable  propriety  of  diction ;  so  that  his  name,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  much  higher  established  in  the  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  hitherto 
ibmid  it  placed.'    As  a  specimen  we  present  the  following  remarks  : — 

LIBERTY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Sach  as  enter  into  society  must,  in  some  degree,  diminish  their  liberty.  Reason 
leads  them  to  this.  No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to  provide  that  which  is  requisite 
fbr  their  convenience  or  security,  whilst  every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  every  thing, 
and  none  acknowledges  a  superior  to  determine  the  controversies  that  upon  such 
oocaaioiis  must  continually  arise,  and  will  probably  be  so  many  and  great^  that  man- 
kind can  not  bear  them.  Therefore,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  Bellarmine  said  a 
eommonwealth  could  not  exercise  its  power;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
Rome  and  Athens  did  exercise  theirs,  and  that  all  the  regular  kingdoms  in  the  world 
are  commonwealths ;  yet  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in  saying,  that  man  can  not 
continue  in  the  perpetual  and  entire  fruition  of  the  liberty  that  God  hath  given  him. 
The  liberty  of  one  is  thwarted  by  that  of  another  j  and  whilst  they  are  equal,  none 
will  yield  to  any,  otherwise  than  by  a  general  consent  This  is  the  ground  of  all  just 
governments;  ibr  violence  or  fhiud  can  create  no  right;  and  the  same  consent  gives 
the  ibrm  to  them  all,  how  much  soever  they  differ  A'om  each  other.  Some  small 
number  of  men,  living  within  the  precincts  of  one  city,  have,  as  it  were,  cast  into  a 
common  stock  the  right  which  they  had  of  governing  themselves  and  children,  and 
by  common  consent  joining  in  one  body,  exercised  such  power  over  every  single 
person  as  seemed  beneficial  to  the  whole;  and  this  men  caU  perfect  democracy. 
Others  choose  rather  to  be  governed  by  a  select  number  of  such  as  most  excelled  in 
wisdom  and  vh-tue ;  and  this,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  word,  was  called 
anstocracy ;  or  when  one  man  excelled  all  others,  the  government  was  put  into  bis 
hands,  under  the  name  of  monarchy.  But  the  wisest,  best,  and  flir  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  rejecting  these  simple  species,  did  form  governments  mixed  or  composed 
of  the  three,  as  shall  be  proved  hereafter,  which  commonly  received  their  respected 
denominations  from  the  part  that  prevailed,  and  did  deserve  praise  or  blame  as  they 
were  well  or  ill  proportioned. 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the  liberty  for  which  we  contend  is  of  no  use 
to  OS,  since  we  can  not  endure  the  solitude,  barbarity,  weakness,  want,  misery,  and 
dangers  that  accompany  it  whilst  we  live  alone ;  nor  can  enter  into  a  society  without 
resigning  it ;  for  the  choice  of  that  society,  and  the  liberty  of  framing  it  according 
to  our  own  wills,  for  our  own  good,  is  all  we  seek.  This  remains  to  us  whilst  we 
form  governments,  that  we  ourselves  are  judges  how  fkr  it  is  good  for  us  to  recede 
from  oar  natural  liberty;  which  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  from  thence  only  we 
can  know  whether  we  are  freemen  or  slaves ;  and  the  difference  between  the  best 
government  and  the  worst  doth  wholly  depend  on  a  right  or  wrong  exercise  of  that 
power.  If  men  are  naturally  fr^e,  such  as  have  wisdom  and  understanding  will 
always  frame  good  governments ;  but  if  they  are  bom  under  the  necessity  of  a  per- 
petual slavery,  no  wisdom  can  be  of  use  to  them ;  but  all  must  forever  depend  on 
the  will  of  their  lords,  how  cruel,  mad,  proud,  or  wicked  soever  they  be.    *    * 

The  Grecians,  amongst  others  who  followed  the  light  of  reason,  knew  no  other 
original  title  to  the  government  of  a  nation,  than  that  wisdom,  valour,  and  justice, 
which  was  beneficial  to  the  people.  These  qualities  gave  beginning  to  those  govern, 
ments  which  we  call  Heroum  Regna  (the  governments  of  the  Heroes) ;  and  the 
veneration  paid  to  such  as  enjoyed  them,  proceeded  from  a  grateful  sense  of  the  good 
received  from  them :  they  were  thought  to  be  descended  from  the  gods,  who  in  virtue 
and  beneficence  surpassed  other  men.  The  same  attended  their  descendants,  till  they 
came  to  abuse  their  power,  and  by  their  vices  showed  themselves  like  to,  or  worse 
than  others^  who  could  best  perform  their  duty. 
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Upon  the  same  groonds  we  may  conclude,  that  no  prhilege  is  pecnliaiiy  annexed 
to  any  form  of  goyemment ;  but  that  all  magiatrates  are  equally  the  miniBten  of 
God,  who  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  instituted ;  and  that  the  people  which 
Snatitutea  them  may  proportion,  regulate,  and  terminate  their  power  as  to  time, 
measure,  and  number  of  persons,  as  seems  most  convenient  to  themselres,  which  can 
be  no  other  than  their  own  good.  For  it  can  not  be  imagined  that  a  multitude  of 
people  should  send  for  Numa,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  they  owed  nothing,  to 
reign  over  them,  that  he  might  live  in  glory  and  pleasure,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
than  that  it  might  be  good  for  them  and  their  posterity.  This  shows  the  work  of  all 
magistrates  to  be  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  even  the  doings  of  justice,  and 
procuring  the  welfare  of  those  that  create  them.  This  we  learn  from  common 
sense :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  the  best  human  authors,  lay  it  as  an  immovable 
fbnndation,  upon  which  they  build  their  arguments  relating  to  matters  of  that 
nature. 

Lady  Rachel  Russell,  whose  heroic  conduct  and  conjugal  attaohment  have 
secured  for  her  an  elevated  place  in  the  historj  of  her  country,  is  no  Lew 
remarkable  for  the  literaiy  position  which  she  derives  from  her  letters. 

Rachel  Wriotheslet,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
was  bom  in  1636.  When  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  her  age,  and  widow  of 
Lord  Vaughan,  she  married  Lord  WiUiam  Russell,  son  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Bedford.  She  was  five  years  older  than  her  second  husband,  and  it  is  said 
that  her  amiable  and  prudent  character  was  the  means  of  reclaiming  him 
from  the  youthful  fbllies  into  which  he  had  plunged  at  the  time  of  the  Resto- 
ration. His  subsequent  political  career  is  known  to  every  one  £uniliar  with 
English  history ;  and  if  ever  a  man  opposed  the  course  of  a  government  in 
a  pure  and  patriotic  spirit,  it  was  he.  The  suspicious  correspondence  with 
Barillon,  already  alluded  to,  leaves  him  unsullied ;  for  the  ambassador  dis- 
tinctly mentions  him  and  Lord  Hollis  as  two  who  would  not  suffer  them- 
Belves  to  be  bribed.  When  brought  to  trial,  in  July,  1688,  under  the  sanie 
circumstances  as  those  that  attended  Sidney's  case — ^with  a  packed  jury  and 
a  brutal  judge — ^and  refiised  a  counsel  to  conduct  his  defence,  the  only 
fiivor  that  was  allowed  him  was  to  have  an  amanuensis.  His  lady  stepped 
forth  to  undertake  this  office,  to  the  admiration  of  all  presents  After  the 
condemnation  of  her  husband,  she  personally  implored  his  pardon  without 
avail.  He  loved  her  as  such  a  wife  deserved  to  be  loved ;  and  when  he  took 
his  final  farewell  of  her,  he  remarked,  *  The  bitterness  of  death  is  now  past' 
Lady  Russell  died  in  1723,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.  Fifty 
years  after  her  death  appeared  that  collection  of  her  letters  which  gives  her 
a  name  in  English  hterature.  As  a  specimen  of  these  letters  we  present  the 
ibllowing  one,  addressed  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam  on  her  sorrow : — 

Wobome  Abbey,  27^  Abv.,  1686. 

Ai  you  profess,  good  doctor,  to  take  pleasure  in  your  writings  to  me,  from  the 
lestimoDy  of  a  conscience  to  forward  my  spiritual  welikre,  so  do  I  to  receive  theoa 
as  one  to  me  of  your  friendship  in  both  worldly  and  spiritual  concernments ;  doing 
•0|  I  need  not  waste  my  time  nor  yours  to  tell  you  they  are  very  valuable  to  me. 
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Tfaftt  yon  are  bo  oontented  to  read  mine,  I  make  the  jnst  allowance  tcf ;  not  for  the 
worthiDesB  of  them,  I  know  it  can  not  be ;  but,  however,  it  enables  me  to  keep  up 
•B  advantageous  oonyersation  without  scruple  of  being  too  troublesome.  You  say 
■omeihing  sometimes,  by  which  I  should  think  you  seasoned,  or  rather  tainted,  with 
being  so  much  where  compliment  or  praising  is  best  learned ;  but  I  conclude  that 
often  what  one  heartfly  wishes  to  be  in  a  friend,  one  is  apt  to  believe  is  so.  The 
eflEect  is  not  naught  towards  me,  whom  it  animates  to  have  a  true,  not  false  title  to 
the  least  virtue  you  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  me.  Yet  I  am  for  from  such  a  vig- 
our of  mind  as  surmounts  the  secret  discontent  so  hard  a  destiny  as  mine  has  fixed 
in  my  breast ;  but  there  are  times  the  mind  can  hardly  feel  displeasure,  as  while 
inch  fHendly  conversation  entertained  it ;  then  a  grateAil  sense  moves  one  to  ex- 
press the  courtesy. 

If  I  could  contemplate  the  conducts  of  providence  with  the  uses  you  do,  it  would 
give  ease  indeed,  and  no  disastrous  events  should  much  affect  us.  The  new  scenes 
of  each  day  make  me  often  conclude  myself  very  void  of  temper  and  reason,  that  I 
st31  shed  tears  of  sorrow  and  not  of  joy,  that  so  good  a  man  is  landed  safe  on  the 
happy  shore  of  a  blessed  eternity ;  doubtless  he  is  at  rest,  though  I  find  none  with- 
out him,  so  true  a  partner  he  was  in  all  my  Joys  and  grieft :  I  trust  the  Almighty 
will  pass  by  this  infirmity ;  I  speak  it  in  respect  to  the  world,  Arom  whose  enticing 
deUghts  I  can  now  be  better  weaned.  I  was  too  rich  in  possessions  whilst  I  pos- 
■essed  him :  all  relish  is  now  gone,  I  bless  God  for  it,  and  pray,  and  ask  of  all  good 
people  (do  it  for  me  fW>m  such  you  know  are  so)  also  to  pray  that  I  may  more  and 
more  turn  the  stream  of  my  affections  upwards,  and  set  my  heart  upon  the  ever-sat- 
isfying perfections  of  Qod ;  not  starthig  at  his  darkest  providences,  but  remembering 
continually  either  his  glory,  justice,  power  is  advanced  by  every  one  of  them,  and 
that  mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  as  we  shall  one  day  with  ravishing  delight  see : 
in  the  meantime  I  endeavour  te  suppress  all  wild  imaginations  a  melancholy  fancy  is 
apt  to  let  in,  and  say  with  the  man  in  the  gospel, '  I  believe,  help  thou  my  unbelief.' 

At  this  period  originated  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  Quakers.  Their  peculiar  tenets  are,  that  a  learned  education  is 
uineoeBsaiy  to  a  minister ;  that  the  existence  of  a  separate  clerical  profession 
is  unwarranted  hj  the  Bible  ;  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  not  a  dweller 
in  temples  made  with  hands ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  rule 
either  of  conduct  or  judgment,  but  that  man  should  follow  ^  the  light  of 
Christ  within.'  They  believe  also  that  they  are  divinely  commanded  to 
abstain  from  taking  off  their  hats  to  any  one,  whatever  might  be  his  rank ; 
to  use  the  words  thee  and  thou  in  addressing  all  persons  with  whom  they 
communicate ;  to  bid  nobody  good-morning  or  good-night ;  and  never  to 
bend  the  knee  to  any  one  in  authority,  or  to  take  an  oath,  even  on  the  most 
Boleom  occasions. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  this  remarkable  sect,  was  the  son  of  a 
weaver,  and  was  bom  at  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  in  1624.  The  narrow 
dreumstances  of  his  father  prevented  him  from  receiving  any  thing  more 
than  a  very  ordinary  education,  and  in  boyhood  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker  who  traded  in  wool  and  cattle.  Thus  situated,  he  spent  much 
of  his  youth  in  tending  sheep-^an  employment  which  allowed  him  to  in- 
dulge his  natural  propensity  for  musing  and  solitude.  When  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  vexed  with  a  disposition  to  in- 
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temperance,  which  he  ohserved  in  two  professionallj  religions  friends  wh(mi 
he  met  at  a  fair.  '  I  went  away/  says  he  in  his  journal^  *  and  when  I  had 
done  mj  business,  returned  home  ;  but  I  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  nor 
could  I  sleep ;  but  sometimes  walked  up  and  down,  and  sometimes  prayed, 
and  cried  to  the  Lord,  who  said  unto  me, '  Thou  seest  how  young  people 
go  together  into  vanity,  and  old  people  into  the  earth ;  thou  must  forsake  all, 
young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a  stranger  to  all.'  This  divine  commu- 
nication, as  in  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  he  considered  it  to  be,  he  scru- 
pulously obeyed.  Leaving  his  relations  and  master,  he  betook  himself,  for 
several  years,  to  a  wandering  life,  which  was  interrupted  for  a  few  months 
only,  during  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  reside  at  home. 

At  this  time  Fox  was  evidently  insane ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  melan- 
choly wanderings,  he  sometimes,  for  weeks  together,  spent  the  night  in  the 
open  air,  and  frequently  passed  entire  days  without  sustenance.  'My 
troubles,'  says  he,  '  continued,  and  I  was  often  under  great  temptations.  I 
fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in  solitary  places  many  days,  and  often  took 
my  Bible  and  sat  in  hollow  trees  and  lonesome  places  until  night  came  on ; 
and  frequently  in  the  night  walked  mournfully  about  by  myself;  for  I  was 
a  man  of  sorrows  in  the  first  workings  of  the  Lord  in  me.'  On  another  oc- 
casion he  remarks,  '  I  was  in  a  fast  for  about  ten  days,  my  spirit  being 
greatly  exercised  on  truth's  behalf.'  Throughout  his  life,  Fox  was  subject  to 
dreams  and  visions,  and  he  supposed,  from  iiine  to  time,  to  supernatural 
messages  from  above.  In  his  journal  he  gives  an  account  of  a  particular 
movement  of  his  mind  in  singularly  beautiful  and  impressive  language. 
*  One  morning  as  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire,'  he  says,  '  a  great  cloud  came 
over  me,  and  a  temptation  beset  me,  and  I  sate  still.  And  it  was  said,  all 
things  came  by  nature ;  and  the  elements  and  staro  came  over  me,  so  that 
I  was  in  a  moment  quite  clouded  with  it ;  but,  inasmuch  as  I  sate  still  and 
said  nothing,  the  people  of  the  house  perceived  nothing.  And  as  I  sate  still 
under  it  and  let  it  alone,  a  living  hope  rose  in  me,  and  a  true  voice  arose  in 
me  which  cried.  There  is  a  living  God  who  made  all  things.  And  immedi- 
ately the  cloud  and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  the  life  rose  over  it  all, 
and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  living  God.  Immediately  after 
this,'  he  proceeds,  *  the  Lord's  power  broke  forth,  and  I  had  great  openings 
and  prophecies,  and  spoke  unto  the  people  of  the  things  of  God,  which  they 
heard  with  attention  and  silence,  and  went  away  and  spread  the  fiime 
thereof.' 

Conceiving  himself  now  to  be  divinely  commissioned  to  convert  his  coun- 
trymen from  their  sins,  Fox  began,  about  the  year  1647,  to  preach  publicly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Duckenfield  and  Manchester,  whence  he  travelled  through 
several  neighboring  counties,  haranguing,  at  the  market-places,  against  the 
vices  of  the  age.  He  would  sometimes  even  enter  churches  in  the  midst  of 
service,  and  interrupt  the  clergymen  by  loudly  contradicting  their  statements 
of  doctrine.  By  these  breaches  of  order  he  naturally  gave  great  offence, 
which  led  alternately  to  his  imprisonment,  and  to  severe  treatment  from  the 
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hands  of  the  populace.  At  Derby  he  was,  at  one  time,  imprisoned  in  a 
loathsome  dungeon  for  a  year,  and  at  another,  in  a  still  more  disgusting  cell 
at  Carlisle,  for  half  that  period.  To  all  this  ill-treatment  he  submitted  with 
meekness  and  resignation ;  and  out  of  prison,  also,  he  had  abundant  oppor- 
tumties  &>r  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities. 

Fox's  followeis  becoming,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  very  numerous,  the 
sect  which  he  formed  attracted  much  opposition,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press.  He  therefore  continued  to  travel  through  the  kingdom,  expound- 
ing his  views,  and  answering  objections  both  verbally  and  by  the  publica- 
tioa  of  controversial  pamphlets.  In  the  course  of  his  various  joume3rings, 
he  still  suffered  frequent  imprisonments,  sometimes  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  sometimes  because  he  refused  to  uncover  his  head  in  the  presence 
of  magbtrates,  or  to  do  violence  to  his  principles  by  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
gianoe.  Aided  by  some  of  his  educated  disciples,  Fox  reduced  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  his  sect  to  a  systematic  and  permanent  form,  after  which  he 
visited  Ireland  and  the  American  colonies,  employing,  in  this  country,  nearly 
two  years  in  confirming  and  mcreasing  his  followers.  He  afterwards  re- 
tmnied  to  England,  visited  Holland  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
finally  died  in  London,  in  1600,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

That  Fox  sincerely  believed  in  the  doctrines  which  he  preached,  no  ra- 
tional doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and  that  he  was  of  a  meek  and  forgiving 
disposition,  is  equally  evident  His  integrity,  also,  was  so  remarkable,  that 
his  word  was  regarded  of  equal  value  with  his  oath.  Religious  enthusiasm, 
however,  amounting  to  madness  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career,  led  him 
into  many  extravagancies,  in  which  few  members  of  the  respectable  society 
which  he  founded  have  partaken.  The  writings  of  Fox  are  comprised  in 
three  folio  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contains  his  Journal;  the  second,  a 
collection  of  his  I^tUs  ;  and  the  third,  his  Doctrinal  Pieces, 

During  the  Protectorate,  Fox  was,  on  one  occasion,  sent  by  Colonel 
Ha<^er  to  Cromwell,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Drury.  Of  what  followed 
his  journal  contains  the  subjoined  particulars : — 

INTERVIEW  WITH   OLIVER   CROMWELL. 

After  Captain  Drury  had  lodged  me  at  the  Mermaid,  over  against  the  Mews  at 
Charing-Croes,  he  went  to  give  the  Protector  an  account  of  me.  When  he  came 
to  me  again,  he  told  me  the  Protector  required  that  I  should  promise  not  to  take  up 
a  carnal  sword  or  weapon  against  him  or  the  government,  as  it  then  was ;  and  that  I 
should  write  it  in  what  words  I  saw  good,  and  set  my  hand  to  it  I  said  little  in  re- 
ply to  Captain  Druiy,  but  the  next  morning  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  a  pa- 
per to  the  Protector,  by  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wherein  I  did,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  God,  declare,  that  I  did  deny  the  wearing  or  drawing  of  a  '  carnal  sword, 
or  any  other  outward  weapon,  against  him  or  any  man ;  and  that  I  was  sent  of  Gk>d 
to  stand  a  witness  against  all  violence,  and  against  the  works  of  darkness  and  to 
turn  people  from  darkness  to  light ;  to  bring  them  fi-om  the  occasion  of  war  and 
fighting  to  the  peaceable  Gospel,  and  from  being  evil-doers,  which  the  magistrates* 
■word  should  be  a  terror  to.'  When  I  had  written  what  the  Lord  had  given  me  to 
write,  I  set  my  name  to  it,  and  gave  it  to  Captain  Drury  to  hand  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
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which  he  did.  After  some  time,  Captain  Broiy  brought  me  before  the  Protector 
himself  at  Whitehall.  It  was  in  a  morning,  before  he  was  dressed ;  and  one  Hanrey, 
who  had  come  a  little  among  friends,  but  was  disobedient,  waited  npon  him.  When 
I  came  in,  I  was  moved  to  say, '  Peace  be  in  this  house ;'  and  I  exhorted  him  to 
keep  in  the  fbar  of  God ;  that  he  might  receive  wisdom  fkt>m  him ;  that  by  it  he 
might  be  ordered,  and  with  it  might  order  all  things  under  his  hands  unto  Qod'B 
glory.  I  spoke  much  to  him  of  truth ;  and  a  great  deal  of  disoourae  I  had  with  him 
about  religion,  wherein  he  carried  himself  very  moderately.  But  he  said  we  quar> 
relied  with  the  priests,  whom  he  called  ministers.  I  told  him,  '  I  did  not  quarrel 
with  them,  they  quarrelled  with  me  and  my  ft-iends.  But,  said  I,  if  we  own  the  pro- 
phets, Christ,  and  the  apostles,  we  can  not  hold  up  such  teachers,  prophets,  and 
shepherds,  as  the  prophets  Christ  and  the  apostles  declared  against;  but  we  must 
declare  against  them  by  the  same  power  and  spirit.'  Then  I  showed  him  that  the 
prophets,  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  declared  freely ;  and  declared  against  them  that 
did  not  declare  fVeely ;  such  as  preached  for  filthy  lucre,  divined  for  money,  and 
preached  for  hire,  and  were  covetous  and  greedy,  like  the  dumb  dogs  that  could 
never  have  enough ;  and  that  they  who  have  the  same  spirit  that  Christ,  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  apostles  had,  could  not  but  declare  against  all  such  now,  as  th^ 
did  then.  As  I  spoke,  he  several  times  said  it  was  very  good,  and  it  was  truth.  I 
told  him,  '  That  all  Christendom  (so  called)  had  the  Scriptures,  but  they  wanted  the 
power  and  spirit  tliat  those  had  who  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  and  that  was  the 
reason  they  were  not  in  fellowship  with  the  Son,  nor  with  the  Father,  nor  with  the 
Scriptures,  nor  one  with  another.'  Many  more  words  I  had  with  him,  but  people 
coming  in,  I  drew  a  little  back.  As  I  was  turning,  he  catched  me  by  the  hand,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  said, '  Come  again  to  my  house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an 
hour  of  a  day  together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other  ;*  adding,  that  he  wished 
me  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his  own  soul.  I  told  him,  if  he  did,  he  wronged  his 
own  soul,  and  admonished  him  to  hearken  to  Qod's  voice,  that  he  might  stand  in  his 
counsel,  and  obey  it;  and  if  he  did  so,  that  would  keep  himfVom  hardness  of  heart; 
but  if  he  did  not  hear  Qod's  voice,  his  heart  would  be  hardened.  He  said  it  was 
true.  Then  I  went  out;  and  when  Captain  Drury  came  out  after  me,  he  told  mo 
the  Lord  Protector  said  I  was  at  liberty,  and  might  go  whither  I  would.  Then  I  was 
brought  into  a  great  hall,  where  the  Protector's  gentlemen  were  to  dine.  I  asked 
them  what  they  brought  me  thither  for.  They  said  it  was  by  the  Protector's 
order,  that  I  might  dine  with  them.  I  bid  them  let  the  Protector  know  I  would  not 
eat  of  his  bread,  nor  drink  of  his  drink.  When  he  heard  this,  he  said, '  Now  I  see 
there  is  a  people  risen  that  I  can  not  win,  either  with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places ; 
but  all  other  sects  and  people  I  can.'  It  was  told  him  again,  *  That  we  had  forsook 
our  own,  and  were  not  like  to  look  for  such  things  fVom  him.' 

Barclay,  Penn,  and  EUwood,  being  closely  associated  with  Fox  in  estab- 
lishing the  sect  which  he  had  originated,  and  which  we  have  just  notioed, 
we  shall  here  introduce  them,  though  not  exactly  in  the  order  of  time. 

Robert  Barclay  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1648.  The  unsettled  state 
of  Scotland  induced  his  father,  Colonel  Barclay,  to  send  him  to  Paris,  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  to  receive  his  education.  The  uncle  was  a  rigid 
Catholic,  and  presided  over  a  college  in  the  French  capital ;  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  nephew's  youth,  he  brought  him  up  in  strict  accordance  with 
that  feith.  This  so  displeased  his  father  that  on  receiving  intelligence  of  it^ 
he  immediately  brought  his  son  home ;  and  though  Robert  was,  at  that  time, 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  yet  such  had  been  his  devotion  to  his  studies  that 
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lie  was  perfectly  fiuniliar  with  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  and  had  also 
made  very  considerable  proficiency  in  various  other  branches  of  knowledge. 
In  1666  his  father  became  a  convert  to  the  fiiith  of  the  Quakers,  and  Robert 
soon  followed  his  example.  In  taking  this  step  he  may  have  acted  chiefly 
under  ^e  dictates  of  his  understanding ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  following  remarkable  circumstance  indicates  the  existence  of  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  his  disposition.  Impelled,  as  he  sup- 
posed, by  a  divine  impulse,  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  thus  testified  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
fession. Having  now  publicly  entered  upon  his  career,  he  travelled  exten- 
sively through  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  enforcing  the  doctrines  of 
his  sect,  wherever  he  went;  and  finally  returned  to  his  own  country,  where 
he  pa^^sed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  at  Ury  House,  in  Kincar- 
dineshire, and  died  on  the  third  of  October,  1690. 

Barclay  wrote  voluminously  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers ; 
but  his  most  celebrated  production  is  An  Apology  for  the  True  Christian 
Divinity  as  the  Same  is  held  forth  and  Preached  by  the  People  in  Scorn 
called  Quakers,  This  work,  which  appeared  in  Latin,  in  1676,  and  in  Eng- 
lish two  years  after,  is  a  learned  and  methodical  treatise,  very  diiferent  from 
what  the  world  expected  on  such  a  subject;  and  it  was  therefore  read  with 
avidity  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  Its  most  remarkable 
theological  feature  is,  the  attempt  to  prove  that  there  ia  an  internal  light  in 
men  which  is  better  fitted  to  guide  him  aright  in  religious  matters  than  even 
the  Scriptures  themselves ;  the  genuine  doctrines  of  which  he  asserts  to  be 
rendered  uncertfdn  by  various  readings  in  different  manuscripts,  and  the  fal- 
libility of  translators  and  interpreters.  *  These  circumstances,'  says  he,  *  and 
much  more  which  might  be  alleged,  puts  the  mind,  even  of  the  learned, 
into  infinite  doubts,  scruples,  and  inextricable  difficulties ;  whence  we  may 
very  safely  conclude,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  promised  to  be  always  with  his 
children — to  lead  them  into  all  ti'uth,  to  guard  them  against  the  devices  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  establish  their  fiuth  upon  an  immovable  rock,  lefl  them 
not  to  be  principally  ruled  by  that  which  was  subject,  in  itself,  to  many  un- 
oertainties ;  and  therefore  he  gave  them  his  Spirit  as  their  principal  guide, 
which  neither  moths  nor  time  can  wear  out,  nor  transcribers  nor  translators 
oonrupt ;  which  none  are  so  young,  none  so  illiterate,  none  in  so  remote  a 
place,  but  they  may  come  to  be  reached  and  rightly  informed  by  it.'  It 
would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  regard  this  work  of  Barclay  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  been,  or  are  now,  prevalent  among  the 
Quakers,  or  indeed  to  consider  it  as  any  thing  more  than  the  vehicle  of  such 
of  his  own  views,  as,  in  his  character  of  an  apologist,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make.  The  dedication  of  the  *  Apology'  to  Charles  the  Second  has 
always  been  admired  for  its  respectful  yet  manly  freedom  of  style,  and  for 
the  pathos  of  its  free  allusion  to  the  king's  own  early  troubles,  as  a  reason 
for  his  extending  mercy  and  favor  to  the  pereecuted  Quakers.  *  Thou  hast 
tasted,'  says  he, '  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be 
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bamshed  thy  native  country,  to  be  ovemiled,  as  well  as  to  rule  and  sit  upon 
a  throne ;  and,  being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the 
oppressor  is  to  both  God  and  man :  i^  after  all  these  warnings  and  adver- 
tisements, thou  dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget 
him  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  to  follow 
lust  and  vanity,  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation.'  From  the  ^  Apol- 
ogy' we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

AGAINST  TITLES  OP  HONOUE. 

We  affirm  poaitively,  that  it  is  not  lawfVil  for  Christians  either  to  give  or  receive  these 
titles  of  honour,  as  Tour  Holiness,  Your  M^esty,  Tour  Excellency,  Tour  Eminency,  6uo, 

First,  hecause  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that  obedience  which  is  due  to  magis- 
trates or  superiors,  neither  doth  the  giving  them  add  to  or  diminish  from  that  sub- 
jection we  owe  to  them,  which  consists  in  obeying  their  Just  and  lawful  commands, 
not  in  titles  and  designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any  such  titles  are  used,  either  under 
the  law  or  the  Gospel ;  but  that  in  speaking  to  kings,  princes,  or  nobles,  they  used 
only  a  simple  compellation,  as, '  0  king,'  and  that  without  any  Airther  designation, 
save,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the  person,  as,  0  king  Agrippa,  dbc. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most  frequently  to  lie ;  because  the 
persons  obtaining  these  titles,  either  by  election  or  hereditarily,  may  frequently  be 
found  to  have  nothing  really  in  them  deserving  them,  or  answering  to  them :  as  some, 
to  whom  it  is  said, '  Your  Excellency,'  having  nothing  of  excellency  in  them :  and  who 
is  called  '  Your  Grace,'  appears  to  be  an  enemy  of  grace ;  and  he  who  is  called  '  Your 
Honour, '  is  known  to  be  base  and  ignoble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  what  patent, 
ought  to  oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil  good.  I  wonder  what  law 
of  man  can  secure  me,  in  so  doing,  from  the  Just  judgment  of  God,  that  will  make  me  count 
forevery  idle  word.  And  to  lie  is  something  more.  Surely  Christians  should  be  ashamed 
that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  God,  should  be  among  them.      *      * 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  *  Holiness,'  *  Emhiency,'  and  '  Excellency,'  used 
among  the  Papists  to  the  pope  and  cardinals,  &c. ;  and  '  Grace,' '  Lordship,'  and 
'  Worship,'  used  to  the  clergy  among  the  Protestants,  it  is  a  most  blasphemous  usur- 
pation. For,  if  they  use  '  Holiness'  and  '  Grace'  because  these  things  ought  to  be  in 
a  pope  or  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to  usurp  that  peculiarly  to  themselves  1  Ought 
not  holiness  and  grace  to  be  in  every  Christian  1  And  so  every  Christian  should  say 
'  Your  Holiness,'  and  '  Your  Grace,'  one  to  another.  Next,  how  can  they  in  reason 
daim  any  more  titles  than  were  practiced  and  received  by  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians,  whose  successors  they  pretend  they  are,  and  as  whose  successors  (and  no 
otherwise)  themselves,  I  Judge,  will  confess  any  honour  they  seek  is  due  to  them  1 
Now,  if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  admitted  such  honour  nor  titles,  how  came 
these  by  them  1  If  they  say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can :  we  find  no  such 
thing  in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  speak  to  the  apostles  without  any  such  de- 
nomination, neither  saying,  '  If  it  please  your  Grace,'  '  your  Holiness,'  nor  *  your 
Worship;'  they  are  neither  called  My  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  yet  Mas- 
ter Peter,  nor  Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  but  singly  Peter  and 
Paul ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  Scripture,  but  for  some  hundred  of  years  after :  so 
that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fruit  of  the  apostasy.  For  if  these  titles  arise 
either  from  the  office  or  worth  of  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apostles  de- 
served them  better  than  any  now  that  call  for  them.  But  the  case  is  plain ;  the 
apostles  had  the  holiness,  the  excellency,  the  grace,  and  because  they  were  holy,  ex- 
cellent, and  gracious,  they  neither  used  nor  admitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having 
neither  holiness,  excellency,  nor  grace ;  and  because  they  were  holy,  excellent  and 
gracious,  they  neither  used  nor  admitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having  neither  holi- 
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Hess,  ezoellency,  nor  grace,  will  needs  be  ao  called  to  Batisty  their  ambitions  and  osfceOr 
tfttions  minds,  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  their  hypocrisy. 

Fifthly,  as  to  that  title '  Majesty/  usually  ascribed  to  princes,  we  do  not  find  it  given 
to  any  such  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  but  that  it  is  specially  and  peculiarly  ascribed 
unto  God.  We  find  in  the  Scripture  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this 
title  to  himself,  who,  at  that  time,  receired  a  suffloient  reproof,  by  a  sudden  judg- 
ment which  came  upon  him.  Therefore,  in  all  the  oompellations  used  to  princes  in 
the  Old  Testament^  it  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  yet  in  the  New.  Paul  was  very  civil  to 
Agrippa,  yet  he  gives  him  no  such  title.  Neither  was  this  title  used  among  Chris- 
tians in  the  primitive  times. 

William  Penh,  the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  and  founder  of  the 
eolonj  of  PenDsjlvania,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  foxirteenth  of  October, 
1644.  He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  *  where,  at  the 
age  of  eleven,'  says  Wood,  ^  being  retired  in  a  chamber  alone,  be  was  so  sud- 
denly surprised  with  an  inward  comfort,  and  an  external  glory  in  the  room, 
that  be  has  many  times  said,  bow  from  that  time  be  bad  the  seal  of  divinity 
and  immortality ;  that  there  was  also  a  God,  and  that  the  soul  of  man  was 
capable  of  enjoying  bis  divine  communications.'  He  afterwards  went  to  a  pri- 
vate school  on  Tower-Hill,  and  likewise  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  private 
tutor.  In  1660,  be  entered  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford,  where,  for  two 
years,  be  devoted  himself  closely  to  bis  studies ;  but  being  at  length  influ- 
enced by  the  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker,  be  and  some  other  stu- 
dents withdrew  from  the  form  of  worship  of  tbe  established  cburcb,  and  held 
private  meetings,  where  they  prayed  and  preached  among  themselves.  This 
conduct  giving  great  offence  to  tbe  officers  of  tbe  university,  Penn  was  first 
fined  for  nonconformity,  but  still  persisting  in  these  exercises,  be  was  finally 
expelled  from  bis  college. 

Tbe  principles  which  Penn  thus  early  adopted  gave  sucb  offence  to  bis 
&ther,  tiiat  be  banished  bim  from  bis  bouse ;  but,  at  length,  when  it  appeared 
evident  that  bis  son's  opinions  were  unalterably  fixed,  a  reconciliation  took 
place  between  them.  In  1668,  be  became  a  preacher  amongst  the  Quakers, 
and,  like  many  other  members  of  that  society,  suffered  much  persecution, 
and  was  repeatedly  thrown  into  prison.  During  one  of  bis  confinements  in 
tbe  Tower  of  London,  be  wrote  tbe  most  celebrated  of  bis  works,  entitied, 
J^o  Cross,  no  Crown,  in  which  the  views  of  tbe  Quakers  are  powerfully  main- 
tained, and  which  continues  to  be  highly  esteemed  among  persons  of  that 
denomination,  even  at  tbe  present  day.  After  bis  liberation,  be  spent  mucb 
time  in  defending  bis  principles  against  various  opponents,  amongst  whom 
-was  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter.  In  1681,  Penn  obtained,  from  Charles 
tbe  Second,  in  consideration  of  some  unliquidated  claims  of  tbe  deceased  Ad- 
miral Penn  upon  tbe  crown,  the  grant  of  the  district  in  America  which  was 
named  Pennsylvania  by  tbe  king,  and  of  which  Penn  was  constituted  sole 
proprietor  and  governor.  He  immediately  took  measures  for  the  settlement 
of  tbe  province,  and  drew  up  articles  of  government,  among  whicb  tbe  fol- 
lowing is  tbe  most  remarkable : — 

'  That  all  persons  in  this  province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  tbe  one 
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almighty  and  eternal  Qod  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
and  that  hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justly 
in  society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molested  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  per- 
suasion,  or  practice  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship ;  nor  shall  they  be  com- 
pelled, at  any  time,  to  frequent,  or  nuiintain  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 
ministry  whatever.' 

In  1682,  Penn  came  out  to  his  colony,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  pur* 
ehase  land  from  the  natives,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship,  which  was  carefully  observed  as  long  as  the  power  of  the 
Quakers  predominated  in  the  colony,  and  which,  for  many  years  after  his 
death,  caused  his  memory  to  be  affectionately  cherished  by  the  Indians.  He 
then  fixed  upon  the  site  of  his  capital,  Hiiladelphia,  the  building  of  which 
was  immediately  commenced.  After  spending,  at  this  time,  two  years  in  the 
colony,  Penn  returned  to  England,  and  thenceforth,  imtil  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  London,  on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1718,  he  passed  his  time  al- 
ternately in  the  two  countries. 

Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Penn  was  the  author  of  various 
other  productions,  amongst  which  are.  Reflections  and  Mascims  relating  to 
the  Conduct  of  Life,  and  A  Key  to  discern  the  Differemot  between  the  Reli- 
gion professed  by  the  Quakers,  and  the  Misrepresentations  of  their  Adversor 
ries.  He  also  prefixed  to  Fox's  Journal,  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  The  following  extract  we  select 
from  his  '  Reflections  and  Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  of  Life,'  as  it  forms 
a  &ir  specimen  of  his  style : — 

ADVICE  TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 

Next,  betake  yourself  to  some  honest,  industrious  course  of  life,  and  that  not  of 
sordid  coveteousness,  but  for  example,  and  to  avoid  idleness.  And  if  you  change 
your  condition  and  marry,  choose  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  mother, 
if  living,  or  of  guardians,  or  those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neither 
beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amiable  dispositioi^ 
such  as  you  can  love  above  all  this  world,  anf  that  may  make  your  habitations 
pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  affectionate,  patient,  and  meek.  Live  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  you  and  your  offspring.  Be  sure  to  live  within  com- 
pass ;  borrow  not,  neither  be  beholden  to  any.  Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to 
others ;  fbr  that  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a  true  friend 
expect  it  Small  matters  I  heed  not.  Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no 
farther  than  for  a  sufficiency  for  life,  and  to  make  a  provision  for  your  children,  and 
that  in  moderation,  if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.  I  charge  you  help  the  poor  and 
needy ;  let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  income,  for  the  good  of  the 
poor,  both  in  our  society  and  others ;  for  we  are  all  his  creatures,  remembering  that 
*  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.' 

Know  well  your  incomings,  and  your  outgoings  may  be  better  regulated.  Love  not 
money  nor  the  world ;  use  them  only,  and  they  will  serve  you ;  but  if  you  love 
them  you  serve  them,  which  will  debase  your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  them  j  it  may  be  your  case, 
and  as  you  mete  to  others,  God  will  mete  to  you  again. 

Be  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation;  of  few  words  I  charge  you,  but 
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always  pertinent  when  yon  speak,  hearing  ont  before  yon  attempt  to  answer,  and 

tfaen  speaking  as  if  you  wonld  persuade,  not  impose. 
Affront  none,  neither  reyenge  the  affronts  that  are  done  to  you ;  but  forgive,  and 

yon  shall  be  forgiren  of  yonr  heavenly  Father. 
In  making  friends,  eonsider  well  first;  and  when  yon  are  fixed,  be  tnie,  no* 

wsTerin^  by  reports,  nor  deserting  in  affliction,  for  that  becomes  not  the  good  and 

firtiiouB. 

Watch  against  anger,  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it ;  ibr,  like  drunkenness,  it  makes 

a  man  a  beast,  and  throws  people  into  desperate  inconveniences. 

AToid  flatterers,  ft>r  they  are  thieves  in  disguise ;  their  praise  is  oostly,  deugning 

to  get  by  those  they  bespeak ;  they  are  the  worst  of  creatures;  they  lie  to  flatter, 

and  flatter  to  cheat;  and,  which  is  worse,  if  you  believe  them,  you  cheat  yourselves 

most  dangerously.  But  the  virtuous,  though  poor,  love,  cherish,  and  prefer.  Re- 
member David,  who,  asking  the  Lord,  '  Who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  who 
ahall  dwell  trpon  thy  holy  hill  1  answers, '  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  right- 
•oosaesa,  and  speaketh  the  truth  In  his  heart;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is  con- 
tanned,  but  hoDonreth  them  who  f^  the  Lord.' 

Next,  my  children,  be  temperate  in  all  things :  in  your  diet,  for  that  is  physic  by 
prevention;  it  keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people  healthy,  and  their  generation  sound. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  spiritual  advantage  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  ap- 
parel; keep  out  ttiat  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some;  let  your  virtues  be  your 
onaments,  remembering  life  is  more  than  food  and  the  body  than  raiment.  Let  your 
flmitiire  be  simple  and  cheap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury.  Read  my  <  No 
Cross,  no  Crown.'  There  is  instruction.  Make  your  conversation  with  the  most 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked  men  as  you  hope  for  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  comfort  of  your  father's  living  and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you 
speak  no  evil  of  any,  no,  not  of  the  meanest ;  much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magis- 
trates, guardians,  tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ 

Be  no  busybodies ;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's  matters,  but  when  in  conscience 
and  duty  pressed,  for  it  procures  trouble,  and  is  ill-manners,  and  very  unseemly  to 
wise  men. 

In  your  families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  their  integrity  to  the 
Lord,  and  do  as  you  have  them  for  your  examples. 

Let  the  fear  and  service  of  the  living  Qod  be  encoursged  in  your  houses,  and  that 
plainness,  sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all  things,  as  becometh  God's  chosen  people ; 
and  as  I  advise  you,  my  beloved  children,  do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give 
you  any.  Tea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  my  posterity,  that  they  love  and 
serve  the  Lord  God  with  an  upright  heart,  that  he  may  bless  you  and  yours  from 
generation  to  generation. 

And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
sad  my  parts  of  East  Jersey,  especially  the  first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord 
Qod  and  his  holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loving 
the  people,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let  justice  have  its  impartial  course,  and  the 
law  free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect  no  man  against  it;  for  you  are  not 
above  the  law,  but  the  law  above  you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  you 
would  have  the  people  live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish  the 
transgressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you:  therefore,  do  your  duty,  and 
be  sure  you  see  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your  own  cars.  Entertain  no 
hirchers,  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or  revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices 
to  support  or  cover  injustice,  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trusting 
In  him  above  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none  sh^  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant 

Thomas  Ellwood,  the  last  writer  among  the  Quakers,  whom  we  shall, 
ftt  present,  mention,  was  bom  in  1639.    He  was  naturally  endowed  with 
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more  than  ordinary  talents,  and  the  vhiueB  of  benevolence,  peiBeveranoe, 
and  integrity,  were  remarkably  displayed  by  him,  in  common  with  many 
other  of  the  early  members  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged.  His  con- 
version to  the  principles  of  Quakerism  gave  deep  offence  to  his  fiither,  who 
sometimes  beat  him  with  great  severity,  particularly  when  the  son  persisted 
in  remaining  covered  in  his  presence.  Another  cause  of  oJQfence  was,  that, 
whenever  he  had  occasion  to  speak  to  his  father,  instead  of  saying  ^  you,*  he 
would  say  '  thou'  or  ' thee,'  as  the  occasion  required.  'At  one  time,'  says 
Ellwood,  *  when  he  had  beaten  me  in  that  manner,  he  commanded  me  to 
go  to  my  chamber,  which  I  did,  and  he  followed  me  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stain.  Being  come  thither  he  gave  me  a  parting  blow,  and  in  a  very  angry 
tone  said,  '  Sirrah,  if  ever  I  hear  you  say  thou  or  tk^  to  me  again,  Fll 
strike  your  teeth  down  your  throat'  I  was  greatly  grieved  to  hear  him  say 
so,  and  feeling  a  word  rise  in  my  heart  unto  him,  I  turned  again,  and  cahnly 
said  unto  him,  '  Should  it  not  be  just  if  God  should  serve  thee  so,  when 
thou  sayest  '  thou'  or  *  thee'  to  him.'  Though  his  hand  was  up,  I  saw  it 
sink,  and  his  countenance  &11,  and  he  turned  away,  and  left  me  standing 
there.  But  I,  notwithstanding,  went  up  into  my  chamber  and  cried  unto 
the  Lord,  earnestly  beseeching  him  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  open  my 
father's  eyes,  that  he  might  see  whom  he  fought  against,  and  for  what;  and 
that  he  would  turn  his  heart.'  But  the  circumstance  which  has  given  pe- 
culiar interest  to  Ellwood  is,  that  he  was  a  pupil  and  a  friend  of  Milton,  and 
one  of  those  who  read  to  the  poet  after  the  loss  of  his  sight  The  object 
that  Ellwood  had  in  view  in  offering  his  services  as  a  reader  was,  that  he 
might  obtain,  in  return,  from  Milton,  some  assistance  in  his  own  studies. 
Of  the  connection  thus  formed,  he  gives,  in  his  autobiography,  a  very  inter- 
esting account  Ellwood,  after  a  life  of  great  activity,  died  in  1713,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  autobiography  already  alluded  to,  Elwood  furnishes  some  interest- 
mg  particulars  concerning  the  London  prisons,  in  which  he  and  many  of  his 
brother  Quakers  were  confined,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated 
both  there  and  out  of  doors.  He  also  wrote  many  controversial  treatises, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  The  Foundation  of  Tithes  Shaken.  Of  all 
his  works,  however,  his  Sacred  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  regarded  as  his  most  important  productions.  The  following  account  of 
his  relation  to  Milton  will  close  this  brief  notice : — 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MILTON. 

He  received  me  conrteously,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  Dr.  Paget,  who  introduced 
me,  as  of  Isaac  Pennington,  who  recommended  me,  to  both  of  whom  he  bora  a  good 
respect ;  and  having  inquired  divers  things  of  me  with  respect  to  my  former  pro- 
gressions in  learning,  he  dismissed  me,  to  provide  myself  of  such  accommodations  as 
might  be  most  suitable  to  my  fVitnra  studies. 

I  went,  therefora,  and  took  myself  a  lodging  as  near  to  his  house  (which  was  then 
in  Jewin-street)  as  conveniently  I  could ;  and,  flrom  thenceforward,  went  every  day, 
in  the  afternoon  (except  <m  the  first  days  of  the  week),  and  sitting  by  him  in  his 
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dining'-room,  read  to  him  such  books,  in  the  Latin  tong;ae,  as  he  pleased  to  hear  me 
read. 

At  my  first  sitlang  to  read  to  him,  ohserring^  that  I  used  the  English  pronunciar 
tkm,  he  told  me  if  I  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue  (not  only  to  read 
and  underetand  Latin  authors,  but  to  converse  with  foreigners,  either  abroad  or  at 
home),  I  must  learn  the  foreign  pronunciation.  To  this  I  consenting,  he  instructed 
me  bow  to  sound  the  yowels,  so  different  flrom  the  common  pronunciation  used  by 
the  English  (who  speak  Anglice  their  Latin)  that  (with  some  few  other  yariations 
In  sounding  some  consonants,  in  particular  cases,  as  C,  before  E,  or  I,  like  Ch ;  Be, 
before  I,  like  Sh,  &c)  the  Latin  thus  spoken  seemed  as  diffbrent  f)rom  that  which 
was  delivered  as  the  English  generally  speak  it,  as  if  it  was  another  language. 

I  had,  before,  during  my  retired  life  at  my  father's,  by  unwearied  diligence  and 
industry,  so  ikr  recovered  the  rules  of  grammar  (in  which  I  had  once  been  very 
ready),  that  I  could  both  read  a  Latin  author,  and,  after  a  sort  hammer  out  his 
meaning.  But  this  change  of  pronunciation  proved  a  new  difSculty  to  me.  It  was 
now  harder  to  me  to  read  than  it  was  before  to  understand  when  read.    But 

'  Labor  omnia  vincit 
Improbus.' 

Incessant  pains, 
The  end  obtains. 

And  so  did  I,  which  made  my  reading  the  more  acceptable  to  my  master.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  perceiving  with  what  earnest  desire  I  pursued  learning,  gave  me 
not  only  all  the  encouragement,  but  all  the  help  he  could ;  for,  having  a  curious  ear, 
he  understood  by  my  tone,  when  I  understood  what  I  read,  and  when  I  did  not ;  and 
accordingly  would  stop  me,  examine  me,  and  open  the  most  di£Bcult  passages  to  me. 

Thus  went  I  on  for  about  six  weeks'  tune,  reading  to  him  in  the  afternoons,  and 
exercising  myself,  with  my  own  books,  in  my  chamber  in  the  forenoons.  I  was  seur 
sible  of  an  improvement 

But,  alas !  I  had  fixed  my  studies  in  a  wrong  place.  London  and  I  could  never 
agree  for  health.  My  lungs  (as  I  suppose)  were  too  tender  to  bear  the  sulphureous 
air  of  that  city ;  so  that  I  soon  began  to  droop,  and,  in  less  than  two  months'  timoj 
I  was  fkin  to  leave  both  my  studies  and  the  city,  and  return  into  the  country,  to  pre- 
serve life ;  and  much  ado  I  had  to  get  thither.  *  *  *  *  [Having  recovered, 
and  gone  back  to  London]  I  was  very  kindly  received  by  my  master,  who  had  con- 
ceived so  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that  my  conversation  (I  found)  was  acceptable  to 
him ;  and  he  seemed  heartily  glad  of  my  recovery  and  return ;  and  into  our  old 
method  of  study  we  fell  again,  I  reading  to  him,  and  he  explaining  to  me  as  occasion 
required.        ♦       ♦ 

Some  little  time  before  I  went  to  Aylesbury  prison,  I  was  desired  by  my  quondam 
master,  Milton,  to  take  a  house  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  dwelt,  that 
he  might  get  out  of  the  city,  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  fkmily,  the  pestilence  then 
growing  hot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  box  for  him  in  Giles  Chalfont,  a  mile  from 
me,  of  which  I  gave  him  notice,  and  intended  to  have  waited  on  him,  and  seen  him 
well-settled  in  it»  but  was  prevented  by  that  imprisonment. 

But  now,  being  released,  and  returned  home,  I  soon  made  a  visit  to  him,  to  wel- 
come  him  into  the  country. 

After  some  common  discourses  had  passed  between  us,  he  called  for  a  manuscript 
of  his,  which,  being  brought,  he  delivered  to  me,  bidding  me  to  take  it  home  with 
me,  and  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and,  when  I  had  so  done,  return  it  to  him,  with  my 
judgment  thereupon. 

When  I  came  home,  and  had  set  myself  to  read  it,  I  found  it  was  that  excellent 
poem,  which  he  entitled  '  Paradise  Lost.'  After  I  had,  with  the  utmost  attention, 
read  it  through,  I  made  him  another  visit,  and  returned  him  his  book,  with  due  ac- 
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knowledgment  for  the  fkyour  he  had  done  me,  in  commnnicatfaig  it  to  me.  He 
asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  what  I  thought  of  it,  which  I  modestly  but  freely  told 
him ;  and  after  some  fhrther  discomrse  about  it,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him,  *  Thou 
hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise 
Found  V  He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse,  then  brake  off  Uiat 
discourae,  and  fell  upon  another  subject 

Aiter  the  sickness  was  over,  and  the  city  well  cleansed,  and  become  safely  habit- 
able again,  he  returned  thither ;  and  when,  afterward.  I  went  to  wi^t  on  him  there 
(which  I  seldom  fUled  of  doing  whenever  my  occasions  drew  me  to  London),  he 
showed  me  his  second  poem,  called  '  Paradise  Regained,'  and  in  a  pleasant  tone» 
said  to  me, '  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  at  Chalfontk  which  be- 
fore I  had  not  thought  of.' 

Brief  notices  of  Aubrey,  Wood,  Rymer,  Flavel,  and  Ray,  will  close  ouf 
present  remarks. 

John  Aubret  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Wiltshire,  and 
bom  at  Easton-PieiB,  on  the  third  of  November,  1626.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  bis  education  at  Malmsbury  grammar-school,  and,  in  1642,  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  be  pursued  bis  studies  with  great  dili- 
gence and  attention,  till  1646,  when  be  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  London, 
as  a  student  of  law.  On  the  death  of  bis  father,  wbicb  happened  soon 
after  be  commenced  bis  legal  studies,  be  relinquished  the  law,  and  assumed 
the  charge  of  a  number  of  estates  to  which  be  succeeded ;  all  of  which, 
however,  were  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  involve  him  in  a  succession  of 
law-suits  wbicb  only  ended  in  bis  ruin.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  he 
maintained  his  connection  with  bis  learned  friends  at  the  university,  and 
unremittingly  prosecuted  his  antiquarian  reseai'cbes.  The  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  passed  as  the  guest  of  Lady  Long,  at  her  seat  in  Wiltshire,  near 
Dragcot.  His  death  occurred  while  on  bis  way  from  Dragoot  to  Oxford, 
in  1700. 

Aubrey  was  a  man  of  excellent  capacity,  profound  learning,  and  indefati- 
gable application.  Though  an  extensive  writer,  his  only  published  work  is  a 
collection  of  popular  superstitions  relative  to  dreams,  portents,  ghosts,  and 
witchcraft,  under  the  title  of  Miscellanies,  His  manuscripts,  of  whidi  many 
are  preserved  in  the  Asbmolcan  Museum,  and  the  libraiy  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, prove  his  researches  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  have  furnished 
much  useful  infi)rmation  to  later  antiquaries.  Aubrey's  principal  fault,  as 
an  antiquarian,  was  the  want  of  power  to  discriminate  the  &lse  from  the 
true ;  yet  be  by  no  means  deserves  the  severe  censures  that  have  often  been 
heaped  upon  him.  Three  volumes,  published  in  1813,  under  the  title  of 
Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries^  with  Lives  of  Eminent  Men^  are  occupied  principally  by  very 
carious  hterary  anecdotes,  all  of  which  Aubrey  conununicated  to  Anthony 
Wood.  From  this  interesting  author  we  can  not  make  any  appropriate  se- 
lection. 
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Anthokt  Wood,  the  friend  and  frequent  associate  of  Aubrey,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Oxford,  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1632.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  New-College  school,  and  at  Thame-school,  in  his  na- 
tive city ;  and  in  1647  entered  Merton  College,  whence  he  was  graduated  with 
th<5  d^ree  of  master  of  arts,  in  1655.  From  this  time  Wood's  life  was  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  antiquities,  and  the  earliest  fruit  of  his  labors  was  the 
Historia  ei  Antiquitates  Universitatis  Oxoniensis.  The  manuscript  of  this 
voffk  being  shown  to  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  the  learned  prelate  was  so 
much  pleased  with  it  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  author  to  publish  it  in 
the  Latin  language.  The  bishop,  into  whose  hands  it  was  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  rendered  into  Latin,  committed  the  task  of  translating  it 
to  a  student  of  the  university  by  the  name  of  Peers,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
pared for  publication,  and  appeared  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1674.  Wood 
also  published,  in  1691,  a  well-known  work  entitled  Athenos  Oxonienses, 
being  an  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  almost  all  the  eminent  au- 
thors educated  at  Oxford,  and  many  of  those  who  were  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. This  book  has  been  of  much  utility  to  the  compilers  of  biographical 
works,  though  the  composition  is  inelegant,  and  the  statements  not  always 
well  authenticated.  The  author  was  doubtless  a  respecter  of  truth,  but  was 
frequently  misled  by  narrow-minded  prejudices  and  hastily-formed  opinions. 
Wood's  death  occurred  at  Oxford,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1695. 
His  style  is  so  poor  that  we  shall  not  oflfer  any  illustrative  extract  of  hl^ 
writings. 

Thomas  Rymer,  another  distinguished  antiquarian  of  this  period,  was  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  but  the  period  of  his  birth  has  not  been  preserved.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  entered  Gray's  Inn  as  a  student 
of  law ;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  followed  the  legal  profession.  Having 
been  appointed,  in  1692,  royal  historiographer,  he  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities of  research  which  his  office  afforded  him,  and,  in  1704,  began  to 
publish  a  collection  of  public  treaties  and  compacte,  under  the  title  of  Foedera 
Ccnveniiones,  et  cujuscunque  generis  Acta  Puhlica  inter  Reges  AngUce  et 
alios  Principes,  ab  anno  1101.  Of  this  work  Rymer  published  fifteen 
volumes  folio,  being  assisted  in  his  labors  by  Robert  Sanderson,  another  in- 
dustrious antiquarian,  by  whom  five  more  were  added  after  Rymerls  death, 
which  occurred  in  1715. 

The  *  Foedera,'  though  immethodical  and  ill-digested,  is  a  highly  valuable 
publication,  and,  indeed,  is  indispensable  to  those  who  desire  to  be  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  history  of  England.  Besides  this  great  work 
Rymer  left  fifty-eight  manuscript  volumes  containing  a  great  variety  of  his- 
torical materials,  and  still  preserved  in  the  British  museum.  He  also  wrote 
a  tragedy  entitled  Edgar ^  and  a  Critical  View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  LoMi 
Agt^  neither  of  which,  however,  possesses  any  comparative  merit. 

John  Flavbl,  a  zealous  nonconformist  divine,  was  bom  at  Worcester- 
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shire,  in  1627,  and  educated  at  UniveTsitj  C!ollege,  Oxford.  He  early  settled 
at  Dartmouth,  and  during  the  times  of  religious  persecution  was  greatly  mo- 
lested. His  private  character  was  irreproachable,  and  in  the  pulpit  he  waa 
distinguished  for  the  warmth,  fluency,  and  variety  of  his  devotional  exer- 
cises, which,  like  his  writings,  were  somewhat  tinged  with  enthusiasm.  His 
works,  occupying  two  folio  volumes,  are  written  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous 
style,  and  some  of  them  are  still  highly  valued  by  Calvinistic  Christians. 
This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  his  Husbandry  Spiritualized  and 
Navigation  Spiritualized,  in  which  the  author  extracts  a  variety  of  pious 
lessons  from  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  the  common  operations 
of  life.  Many  of  his  sermons  also  have  been  published,  and,  in  their  day, 
were  extremely  popular. 

John  Rat,  an  eminent  naturalist,  and  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  was  bom 
at  Black-Notley,  in  Essex,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1628.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  at  Braintree  school,  and,  in  1644,  entered  Cathe- 
rine Hall,  Cambridge.  Before  the  second  year  of  lus  collegiate  life  had, 
however,  passed,  he  left  that  college  and  entered  Trinity,  where  he  remained 
to  take  his  master^s  degree,  and  to  be  chosen  to  a  fellowship.  Ray  early 
entered  the  ministry,  but  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1662,  put 
an  end  to  his  prospects  in  the  church ;  for  in  that  year  he  was  deprived  of 
his  fellowship  of  Trinity  College,  on  account  of  his  conscientious  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  injunction,  that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should  make  a 
declaration  of  the  nullity  and  illegality  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant. 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  natural  history,  particularly  to  botany ;  and 
his  works  on  that  subject,  which  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other 
botanist  than  Linnaeus,  have  such  merit  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  science. 

In  1663,  Ray,  in  company  with  a  friend,  visited  several  continental  coun- 
tries, previously  to  which  he  had  travelled  through  England  and  Scotland ; 
and  the  results  of  his  studies  and  travels  were  soon  after  given  to  the  public, 
as,  Observations,  Topographical,  Moral  and  Physiological,  made  in  a 
Journey  through  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  Oermang,  Italy,  and  France, 
and  A  General  History  of  Plants,  The  latter,  consisting  of  two  large  foho 
volumes,  is  a.  work  of  prodigious  labor,  and  aims  at  describing  and  reducing 
to  the  author's  system,  all  the  plants  that  had  been  discovered  throughout 
the  world.  As  a  cultivator  of  SEoology  and  entomology  also,  Ray  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  with  particular  honor.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  popu- 
lar feme,  however,  he  is  indebted  to  an  admirable  treatise,  published  in  1691, 
entitled  The  Wisdom  (^  Ood  Manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation.  One 
of  his  reasons  for  composing  this  work  is  thus  stated  by  himself: — ^  By  vir- 
tue of  my  functions,  I  suspect  myself  to  be  obliged  to  write  something  in 
divinity,  havmg  written  so  much  on  other  subjects ;  for  being  not  permitted 
to  serve  the  church  with  my  tongue  in  preaching,  I  know  not  but  it  may  be 
my  duty  to  serve  it  with  my  hand  m  writing ;  and  I  have  made  choice  of 
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tliis  subject,  as  thinking  myself  best  qualified  to  treat  of  it.'  Upon  natural 
theology,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  Cudworth,  and  other  able  writers  in  Eng- 
land had  previously  written ;  but  Ray  was  the  first  to  systematize  and  pop- 
ularize the  subject.  He  displays,  throughout  his  treatise,  much  philosophical 
caution  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  hcis  in  natural  history,  and  good 
sense  in  the  reflections,  in  which  he  is  led,  by  his  subject,  to  indulge. 

Beadcs  the  important  works  that  we  have  already  mentioned,  Ray  pub- 
lished, in  1672,  a  Collection  of  English  Proverbs  ;  and,  in  1700,-4  Persua- 
sive  to  a  Holy  Life,  The  latter  possesses  the  same  rational  and  solid  charac- 
ter which  distinguishes  his  scientific  and  theological  works.  This  learned 
and  excellent  man  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1705 ;  and  on  his 
death-bed  he  wrote  the  following  affecting  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane : — 

Dear  Sir—The  best  of  friends.  These  are  to  take  a  final  leave  of  you  as  to  this 
world :  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  dying  man.  God  requite  your  kindness  expressed 
any  ways  towards  me  a  hundred-fold ;  bless  you  vfiih.  a  confluence  of  all  good  things 
in  this  world,  and  eternal  life  and  happiness  hereafter ;  grant  us  a  happy  meeting  in 
heaven.    I  am  Sir,  eternally  yours, 

John  Rat. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  treatise  on  *  The  Wisdom  of  God 
Manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation.' 

GOD'S  EXHORTATION  TO  ACTIVITY. 

Methinks  by  all  this  provision  for  the  use  and  service  of  man,  the  Almighty  inter- 
prctatively  spe4kks  to  him  in  this  manner:  '  I  have  now  placed  thee  in  a  spacious  and 
well-fumished  world ;  I  have  endued  thee  with  an  ability  of  understanding  what  is 
beautiful  and  proportionable,  and  have  made  that  which  is  so  agreeable  and  delight- 
ftil  to  thee ;  I  have  provided  thee  with  , materials  whereon  to  exercise  and  employ 
thy  art  and  strength ;  I  have  given  thee  an  excellent  instrument,  the  hand,  accom- 
modated to  make  use  of  them  all ;  I  have  distinguished  the  earth  into  hills  and  val- 
leys and  plains,  and  meadows,  and  woods ;  all  these  parts  capable  of  culture  and  im- 
provement by  thy  Industry;  I  have  committed  to  thee  for  thy  assistance  in  the  la- 
bours of  ploughing,  and  canying,  and  drawing,,  and  travel,  the  laborious  ox,  the  pa- 
tient a.ss,  and  the  strong  and  serviceable  horse  ;  I  have  created  a  multitude  of  seeds 
for  tht;e  to  make  choice  out  of  them,  of  what  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste,  and  of 
most  wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment ;  I  have  also  made  great  variety  of  trees, 
bearing  fruit  both  for  food  and  physic,  those,  too,  capable  of  being  meliorated  and 
imi»Toved  by  transplantation,  stercoration,  Incision,  pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts 
and  d  vices.  Till  and  manure  thy  fields,  sow  them  with  thy  seeds,  extirpate  nox- 
ious and  unprofitable  herbs,  guard  them  from  the  invasion  and  spoil  of  beasts,  clear 
and  tVnce  in  thy  meadows,  and  pastures,  dress  and  prune  thy  vines,  and  so  rank  and 
di2»|v.*^-u  them  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  climate  ;  plant  thee  orchards,  with  all  sorts  of 
fruit-trees,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  most  comprehensive 
of  )i:Anta  ;  gardens  for  culinary  herbs,  and  all  kinds  of  salleding ;  for  delectable  flow- 
ers,  ti>  gratify  the  eye  with  their  agreeable  colours  and  figures,  and  thy  scent  with 
their  fragrant  odours ;  for  odoriferous  and  ever-green  shrubs  and  sufiVutices ;  for 
exotic  and  medicinal  plants  of  all  sorts ;  and  dispose  them  in  that  comely  order  as 
may  be  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  commodious  for  access.  I  have  fVtmished  thee 
with  all  materials  for  building,  as  stone,  and  timber,  and  slate,  and  lime,  and  clay, 
and  earth,  whereof  to  make  bricks  and  .tiles.    Deck  and  bespangle  the  coimtry  with 
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houses  and  villages  conTenient  for  thy  habitation,  provided  with  ont-houses  and  sta- 
bles for  the  harbouring  and  sheltering  of  thy  cattle,  with  bams  and  granaries  for  the 
reception  and  custody,  and  storing  np  thy  com  and  fruits.  I  have  made  thee  a  so- 
ciable creature,  zoon  pditikan,  for  the  improvement  of  thy  understanding  by  confer- 
ence, and  communication  of  observations  and  experiment :  for  mutual  help,  assist- 
ance, and  defence,  build  thee  large  towns  and  cities  with  straight  and  well-paved 
streets,  and  elegant  rows  of  houses,  adorned  with  magnificent  temples  for  my  honour 
and  worship,  with  beautiful  palaces  for  thy  princes  and  grandees,  with  stately  halls 
for  public  meetings  of  the  citizens  and  their  several  companies,  and  the  sessions  df 
the  courts  of  judicature,  besides  public  porticos  and  aqueducts.  I  have  implanted  in 
thy  nature  a  desire  for  seeing  strange  and  foreign,  and  finding  out  unknown  countries, 
for  the  improvement  and  advance  of  thy  knowledge  in  geography,  by  obserring 
the  bays,  and  creeks,  and  havens,  and  promontories,  the  outlets  of  rivers,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  maritime  towns  and  cities,  the  longitude  and  latitude,  &c.,  of  those 
places ;  in  politics,  by  noting  their  government,  their  manners,  laws,  and  customs, 
their  diet  and  medicine,  their  trades  and  manufactures,  their  houses  and  buildings, 
their  exercises  and  sports,  &X3.  In  physiology,  or  natural  history,  by  searching  out 
their  natural  rarities,  the  productions,  both  of  land  and  water,  what  species  of  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  minerals,  of  fruit  and  drugs,  are  to  be  found  there,  what  commod- 
ities for  bartering  and  permutation  whereby  thou  mayest  be  enabled  to  make  large 
additions  to  natural  history,  to  advance  those  other  sciences,  and  to  benefit  and  en- 
rich thy  country  by  increase  of  its  trade  and  merchandise.  I  have  given  thee  timber 
and  iron  to  build  the  hulls  of  ships,  tall  trees  for  masts,  flax  and  hemp  for  sails,  ca- 
bles and  cordage  for  rigging.  I  have  armed  thee  with  courage  and  hardiness  to  at- 
tempt the  seas,  and  traverse  the  spacious  plains  of  that  liquid  element ;  I  have  as- 
sisted thee  with  a  compass,  to  direct  thy  course  when  thou  shalt  be  out  of  all  ken  of 
land,  and  have  nothing  in  view  but  the  sky  and  water.  Go  thither  for  the  purpose 
before-mentioned,  and  bring  home  what  may  be  useflil  and  beneficial  to  thy  country 
in  general,  or  to  thyself  in  particular.' 

I  persuade  myself,  that  the  bountiflil  and  gracious  author  of  man's  being  and  fac- 
ulties, and  all  things  else,  delights  in  the  beauty  of  his  creation,  and  is  well  pleased 
with  the  industry  of  man,  in  adorning  the  earth,  with  beautiAil  cities  and  castles, 
with  pleasant  villages  and  country-houses,  ^ith  regular  gardens,  and  orchards,  and 
plantations  of  all  sorts  of  shrubs  and  herbs,  and  fVuit,  for  meat,  medicine,  or  mod- 
erate delights ;  with  shady  woods  and  groves,  and  walks  set  with  rows  of  elegant 
trees ;  with  pastures  clothed  with  flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  with  com,  and 
meadows  burthened  with  grass,  and  whatever  else  differenceth  a  civil  and  well-cul- 
tivated region  from  barren  and  desolate  wildemess. 

If  a  country  thus  planted  and  adomed,  thus  polished  and  civUized,  thus  improved 
to  the  height  by  all  manner  of  culture  for  the  support  and  sustenance,  and  conveni- 
ent entertainment  of  innumerable  multitudes  of  people,  be  not  to  be  preferred  before 
a  barbarous  and  inliospltablo  Scythia,  without  houses,  without  plantations,  without 
cornfields  or  vineyards,  where  the  roving  hordes  of  the  savage  and  truculent  inhabi- 
tants transfer  themselves  A-om  place  to  place  in  wagons,  as  they  can  find  pasture  and 
forage  for  their  cattle,  and  live  upon  milk,  and  fiesh  roasted  in  the  sun,  at  the  pom- 
mels of  their  saddles ;  or  a  mde  and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with  slothfhl 
and  naked  Indians— instead  of  well-built  houses,  living  in  pitiful  huts  and  cabins, 
made  of  poles  set  endways ;  then  surely  the  brute  beast's  condition  and  manner  of 
living,  to  which  what  we  have  mentioned  doth  nearly  approach,  is  to  be  esteemed 
better  than  man's,  and  wit  and  reason  was  in  vain  bestowed  on  him. 
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SIB  WILLIAM  TEMPLE — JOHH  BUICTAN  —  ISAAC  BAREOW  —  JOHH  TILLOTSON  •— 
KICHAKD  CUMBEELAND — ROBERT  SOUTH — ^EDWARD  STILLINGFLEET — WILLIAM 
SHERLOCK. 

PROSE  writing,  in  the  English  language,  at  the  period  to  which  our  re- 
marks have  now  brought  us  down,  began  to  assume  a  form  of  fixed 
and  settled  elegance ;  and  one  of  its  chief  polishers  was  the  accomplished 
statesman,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  Sir  William  Temple* 

WiLUAu  Temple,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  £unily,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  London,  in  1628.  Exhibiting,  in  his  childhood,  an  inquir- 
ing and  penetrating  genius,  and  a  wonderful  desire  for  knowledge,  his  Either 
bestowed  the  utmost  care  on  his  education.  He  commenced  his  studies  at 
Penhurst,  in  Kent,  under  the  inspection  of  his  unde,  who  was  then  minister 
of  that  parish ;  and  he  was  thence  removed  to  a  school  of  a  more  elevated 
character,  to  be  particularly  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  had 
the  learned  Dr.  Cudworth  for  his  tutor ;  but  being  designed  by  his  &ther 
for  public  Hfe,  he  left  the  university  at  the  end  of  a  year,  in  order  to  travel 
on  ^e  continent.  Having  spent  six  years  abroad,  during  which  he  acquired 
a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  he,  on  his 
return,  went  to  reside  with  his  father  in  Ireland,  and  in  1661  represented  the 
county  of  Carlow  in  the  parliament  of  Dublin. 

Removing,  two  years  irflerwards,  to  London,  the  introductions  which  Tem- 
ple carried  to  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  speedily  procured  for  him 
employment  in  the  diplomatic  service.  He  was  sent,  in  1665,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  and  performed  his  duty  so  well,  that  on 
his  return  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  appointed  Eng- 
lish resident  at  the  court  of  Brussels.  The  peace  of  western  Europe  was,  at 
this  time,  in  danger  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of 
France,  who  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Temple 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,,  and  with  great 
ddll  brought  about,  in  1668,  the  celebrated  ^  triple  alliance'  between  Eng* 
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land,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  by  which  the  career  of  Louis  was,  for  a  time, 
effectually  checked.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  in  that  capacity  for  about  twelve 
months,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  De  Witt,  and  also  with  the  young  Prinoe 
of  Orange,  afterwards  WiUiam  the  Third,  of  England.  The  corrupt  and 
wavering  principles  of  the  English  court  having  led  to  the  recall  of  Temple, 
in  1669,  he  retired  from  public  life  to  his  residence  at  Sheen,  near  Rich- 
mond, and  there  employed  himself  in  literary  occupations  and  gardening,  for 
five  years.  In  1674  he  consented,  but  with  great  reluctance,  to  return  as 
ambassador  to  Holland ;  in  which  country,  besides  engaging  in  various  im- 
portant negotiations,  he  contributed  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York.  That 
important  and  popular  event  took  place  in  1677. 

Having  finally  returned  to  England,  in  1679,  Temple  was  pressed  by  the 
king  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which,  however,  he  persisted 
in  refusing.  Charles  was  now  in  the  utmost  perplexity,  in  consequence  of 
the  discontents  and  difficulties  which  a  long  course  of  misgovernment  had 
occasioned ;  and  used  to  hold  long  interviews  with  Temple,  on  the  means  of 
extricating  himself  from  his  embarrassments.  The  measure  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam advised,  was  the  appointment  of  a  privy  council  of  thirty  persons,  in 
conformity  with  whose  advice  the  king  should  always  act,  and  by  whom  all 
his  affairs  should  be  freely  and  openly  debated ;  one  half  of  the  members  to 
consist  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  other  half  of  the  most  influential 
and  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country.  This  scheme  was 
adopted  by  the  king,  and  produced  great  joy  throughout  the  nation.  The 
hopes  of  the  people  were,  however,  speedily  frustrated  by  the  turbulent  and 
unprincipled  factiousness  of  some  of  the  members.  Temple,  who  was  him- 
self one  of  the  council,  soon  became  disgusted  with  its  proceedings,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  king,  and  i^  1681,  took  his  final  leave  of  public  life.  He 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  chiefly  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  where 
Swift,  as  we  have  already  observed,  resided  for  some  time  with  him,  as  an 
amanuensis.  After  the  Revolution,  King  William,  whose  respect  for  the 
friend  of  his  youth  was  most  profound,  often  visited  Sir  William,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  advice  upon  momentous  occasions.  Templets  death  occurred  in 
1698,  at  his  seat  in  Moor  Park,  in  the  seventieth  year^of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist  chiefly  of  short  miscellaneous 
pieces.  His  longest  productions  are  his  Observations  upon  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands^  and  his  Essay  on  the  Original  and  Nature 
of  Government,  The  former  of  these  was  written  during  his  first  retirement 
at  Sheen,  and  is  considered  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  The  latter  was  com- 
posed at  about  the  same  time,  but  is  not  written  with  equal  felicity.  Be- 
sides several  political  tracts  of  temporary  interest,  he  wrote  Essays  on  An- 
dent  and  Modem  Learning  ;  The  Gardens  of  Epicures  ;  Heroic  Virtue  ; 
Poetry  ;  Popular  Discontents ;  Health  and  Long  Life.  In  these  are  to 
be  found  many  soimd  and  acute  observations,  expressed  in  the  perspicuous 
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and  easy  language,  for  which  he  is  so  noted.  But  of  all  Sir  William's  pro- 
ductions, that  which  is,  in  matter  as  well  as  in  composition,  the  best,  is  A 
Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Essex^  on  her  excessive  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  be- 
loved daughter.  As  a  specimen  of  eloquent,  firm,  and  dignified,  yet  tender 
and  affectionate  expostulation,  it  is  unsurpassed  in  English  literature. 

The  style  of  Sir  William  Temple  is,  according  to  Dr.  Blair,  distinguished 
for  its  simplicity.  *  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him  ;  he  is  exceedingly  har- 
monious ;  smoothness  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  his  manner ;  relaxing  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will 
naturally  do,  into  a  prolix  and  remiss  style.'  And  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  con- 
versation preserved  by  Boswell,  remarked  that  *  Sir  William  Temple  was 
the  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose :  before  his  time,  they 
were  careless  of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended 
with  an  important  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with  what  part  of  speech 
it  was  concluded.'  To  this  remark,  Cowley,  and  perhaps  some  few  others, 
form  exceptions. 

From  the  *  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Essex,'  we  select  the  following  passa- 
ges, and  regret  that  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  introduce  the  whole  of 
that  masterly  performance : — 

AGAINST  EXCESSIVE  ORIEF. 

The  honour  which  I  received  by  a  letter  fVom  yoar  ladyship  was  too  great  not  to 
be  acknowledged ;  yet  I  doubted  whether  that  occasion  could  bear  me  oat  ia  the 
confidence  of  giving  your  ladyship  any  farther  trouble.  But  I  can  no  longer  forbear, 
00  account  of  the  sensible  wounds  that  have  so  often  of  late  been  given  your  friends 
here,  by  the  desperate  expressions  in  several  of  your  letters,  respecting  your  temper 
of  mind,  your  health,  and  your  life;  in  all  which  you  must  allow  thorn  to  be  ex- 
tremely concerned.  Perhaps  none  can  be.  at  heart,  more  partial  than  I  am  to 
whatever  regards  your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to  defend  you  on  this  very  occa- 
sion, how  uiyast  and  unkind  soever  you  are  to  yourself.  But  when  you  throw  away 
your  health,  or  your  life,  so  great  a  remainder  of  your  own  family,  and  so  great 
hopes  of  that  into  which  you  are  entered,  and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy,  upon 
an  event  past  remedy,  and  to  which  all  the  mortal  race  is  peri;)etually  subject,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,  madam,  that  what  yon  do  is  not  at  all  consistent  either  with 
80  good  a  Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and  great  a  person,  as  your  ladyship  appears  to 
the  world  in  all  other  lights. 

I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed  on,  nor  more  justly  required  by 
God  Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  thmgs ;  nor  do  I  think  any 
disposition  of  mind  can  either  please  him  more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of 
bemg  satisfied  with  all  he  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he  takes  away.  None,  I  am 
sure,  can  be  of  more  honour  to  Qod,  nor  of  more  use  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  con 
sider  him  as  our  Maker,  we  can  not  contend  with  him ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought 
not  to  distrust  him :  so  that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  intended  for 
good;  and  whatever  happens  we  interpret  otherwise,  yet  we  can  get  nothing  by  rc- 
plorng,  nor  save  any  thing  by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason  with  God  Almighty,  and  your  ladyship's  loss  were 
acknowledged  as  great  as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you  would 
have  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you  have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do ;  for 
the  first  emotions  or  passions  may  be  pardoned ;  it  is  only  the  continuance  of  them 
which  makes  them  inexcusable.    In  this  world,  madam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly 
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good ;  and  wbatever  is  called  so,  is  bat  either  comparatiyely  with  other  things  of  its 
kind,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  is  mingled  in  its  composition ;  so  he  is  a  good  man 
who  is  better  than  men  conmionly  are,  or  in  whom  the  good  qualities  are  more  than 
the  bad ;  so,  in  the  course  of  life,  his  condition  is  esteemed  good,  which  is  better 
than  that  of  most  other  men^  or  in  which  the  good  circumstances  are  more  than 
evil.  By  this  measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  your  complaints  ought  to  be  turned  into 
acknowledgments,  and  your  friends  would  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  con- 
dole with  yon.  When  your  ladyship  has  fairly  considered  how  God  Almighty  has 
dealt  with  you  in  what  he  has  given,  you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourself  how  you  have 
dealt  with  him  in  your  complaints  for  what  he  has  taken  away.  If  you  look  about 
yon,  and  consider  other  lives  as  well  as  your  own,  and  what  your  lot  is,  in  comparison 
with  those  that  have  been  drawn  in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge ;  if  you  think  how 
fbw  are  bom  with  honour,  how  many  die  without  name  or  children,  how  little  beauty 
we  see,  how  few  fHends  we  hear  of,  how  much  poverty,  and  how  many  diseases 
there  are  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down  upon  your  knees,  and  instead  of  repining 
at  one  afl^ction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings  as  you  have  received  at  the  hand  of 
God. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  what  you  arc,  and  of  the  advantages  which  you 
have,  would  look  like  a  design  to  flatter  you.  But  this  I  may  say,  that  we  will  pity 
you  as  much  as  you  please,  if  you  will  tell  us  who  they  are  whom  you  think,  upon  all 
circumstances,  you  have  reason  to  envy.  Now,  if  I  had  a  master  who  gave  me  all  I 
could  ask,  but  thought  fit  to  take  one  thing  fVom  me  again,  either  because  I  used  it  ill, 
or  gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it  as  to  neglect  what  I  owed  to  him,  or  to  the  world ; 
or  perhaps,  because  he  would  show  his  power,  and  put  me  in  mind  from  whom  I  held 
all  the  rest,  would  you  think  I  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  hard  usage,  and  never 
to  remember  any  more  what  was  left  me,  never  to  forget  what  was  taken  awayl 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  could  be  lost  is  a  child  of  that  age ; 
but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are  likely  to  do  so  long;  you  have  the 
assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many  more.  You  have  kept  a  husband,  great 
in  employment,  in  fbrtune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  You  have  kept  your 
beauty  and  your  health,  unless  you  have  destroyed  them  yourself,  or  discouraged 
them  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You  have  fHends  who  are  as  kind  to  you 
as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you  can  give  them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honour  and  esteem 
from  all  who  know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it  is  only  upon  that  point 
of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen  out  with  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  neither  to  care 
for  yourself,  nor  anything  else,  after  what  you  have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  made 
you  indifferent  to  every  thing  else.  But  this,  I  doubt,  will  be  so  far  from  justifying 
you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault  as  well  as  your  misfortune. 

God  Almighty  gave  you  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly  upon 
one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is  this  his  foult  or  yours  ?  Nay,  is  it  not 
to  be  very  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  scomAil  to  the  rest  of  the  world  1 
is  it  not  to  say,  because  you  have  lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  for 
nothing  he  has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  has  taken  away  1  is  it  not  to  say,  since  that 
one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  which  you  think  can 
deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  1  A  friend  makes  me  a  feast,  and  places  before 
me  all  that  his  care  or  kindness  could  provide :  but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish 
alone,  and,  if  that  happens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest;  and  though  he 
sends  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the  table  in  a  rage,  and  say, '  My 
friend  has  become  my  enemy,  and  he  has  done  me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  world.' 
Have  I  reason,  madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  1  or  would  it  become  me  better 
to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more  of  what  had  happened,  and 
could  not  be  remedied  1 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate  our  passions ;  to  temper  our 
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mfiections  towards  all  IhiDgs  below ;  to  be  thankful  for  the  possession,  and  patient 
under  the  loss,  whenever  HE  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to  take  away.  Your  extreme 
fondness  was  perhaps  as  displeasing  to  God  before  as  now  your  extreme  affliction  is ; 
and  your  loss  may  have  been  a  punishment  for  your  faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying 
what  yon  had.  It  is  at  least  pious  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  that  befklls  'us  to  our 
demerits,  rather  than  to  injustice  to  Qod.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore  the 
issaes  of  his  providence  in  the  effects,  than  to  inquire  into  the  causes ;  for  submission 
is  the  only  way  of  reasoning  between  a  creature  and  its  Maker;  and  contentment  in 
his  will  is  the  greatest  duty  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to 
an  our  misfortunes. 

*  *  #  #  **  *  «  «  « 

Whilst  I  had  any  hopes  that  your  tears  would  ease  you,  or  that  your  grief  would 
coDsame  itself  by  liberty  and  time,  your  ladyship  knows  very  well  I  never  accused 
it,  nor  ever  increased  it  by  common  formal  ways  of  attempting  to  assuage  it :  and 
this,  I  am  sure,  is  the  first  ofiSce  of  the  kind  I  ever  performed,  otherwise  than  in 
the  most  ordinary  forms.  I  was  in  hopes  what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long ; 
bat  when  I  observed  it  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  increase  like  a  stream  the 
further  it  ran ;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  threaten 
not  less  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I  could  no  longer  forbear  this 
endeavour.  Nor  can  I  end  it  without  begging  of  your  ladyship,  for  God's  sake,  for 
your  own,  for  that  of  your  children  and  your  friends,  your  country  and  your  family, 
that  you  would  no  longer  abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a  passion ;  but  that 
yoQ  would  at  length  awaken  your  piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least, 
ronae  up  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  Percies,  which  never  yet  shrunk  at  any  disaster, 
that  yon  would  sometimes  remember  the  great  honours  and  fortune  of  your  family 
not  always  the  losses :  cherish  those  veins  of  good-humour  that  are  so  natural  to 
you,  and  sear  up  those  of  ill,  that  would  make  you  so  unkind  to  your  children  and 
to  yoarself ;  and,  above  all,  that  you  would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health  and 
your  life.  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  that  could  be  so  great  an  honour  and  a 
tatts&ction  to  me,  as  if  your  ladyship  would  own  me  to  have  contributed  towards 
this  cure ;  but,  however,  none  can  perhaps  more  justly  pretend  to  your  pardon  for 
the  attempt,  since  there  is  none,  I  am  sure,  who  has  always  had  at  heart  a  greater 
honour  for  your  ladyship's  family,  nor  can  have  more  esteem  for  you,  than,  madam, 
yoiir  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 

John  Bcxtan  presents  a  remarkable  contrast,  not  only  to  the  writer  last 
mentioiied,  but  also  to  all  the  rest  of  his  contemporaiies.  Ho  was  born  at 
Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628 ;  and  his  &ther  being  a  brazier  or  tinker, 
resolved  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  same  occupation.  The  education  he, 
therefore,  received,  extended  merely  to  reading  and  writing ;  and  even  this, 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  poverty  of  his  father,  must  have  been  afforded 
him  at  a  very  considerable  sacrifice.  His  early  life  has  been  variously  rep- 
resented ;  for  while  some  have  regarded  him  to  have  been,  in  all  respects,  a 
reprobate,  others,  among  whom  was  Southey,  have  labored  to  show  that 
there  was  little  in  the  lad  that  any  reasonable  person  would  severely  cen- 
sure. He  was  certainly  never  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  or  a  lover  of  san- 
guinary sports ;  and  the  profanity  and  Sabbath-breaking  which  afterwards 
so  deeply  preyed  upon  his  awakened  conscience,  are,  unhappily,  in  the  rank 
of  life  to  which  he  belonged,  too  frequent  to  render  their  perpetrator  con- 
spicuous. The  truth  is,  that  which  gave  Bunyan  notoriety  in  his  youthful 
days^  and  which  made  him  afterwards  appear  to  himself  such  a  monster  of 
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iniquity,  was  the  energy  which  he  threw  into  all  his  doings.  He  had  a  zeal 
for  idle  amusements,  and  an  enthusiasm  in  mischief,  which  were  the  perverse 
manifestations  of  a  forceful  character,  and  which  may  have  well  entitled  him 
to  Southey's  epithet,  *  a  blackguard.' 

The  strong  depraving  element  in  Bunyan's  character  was  ungodliness. 
He  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  and  of  the  mind,  feeling  no  other  restraining  influence  than  that  of 
terror.  Under  the  power  of  this  passion  his  days  were  often  gloomy,  through 
forebodings  of  the  wrath  to  come ;  and  his  nights  were  scared  with  visions, 
which  the  boisterous  diversions  and  adventures  of  his  waking-day  could  not 
always  dispel.  As  he  grew  older,  however,  he  became  more  hardened  in 
iniquity ;  and  though  he  experienced  some  remarkable  providences,  they 
neither  startled  nor  melted  him.  On  two  occasions  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  drowned — once,  by  falling  into  the  sea,  and  once  by  felUng  from  a 
boat,  into  Bedford  river.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  *  drawn'  as  a  soldier  to  go 
to  the  siege  of  Leicester ;  but  just  before  his  departure,  a  comrade  sought 
leave  to  take  his  place.  Bunyan  consented ;  his  companion  went ;  and,  soon 
after,  while  standing  sentry,  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  instantly  killed. 
But  these  remarkable  interpositions  made,  at  the  time,  comparatively  no  im- 
pression upon  him.  Soon  after,  however,  he  happened  to  hear  a  sermon  on 
the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking,  which  fell  with  sudi  weight  upon  his  conscience, 
as  to  haunt  him  throughout  the  day ;  and  when  he  went  to  lus  usual  di- 
versions in  the  afternoon,  its  cadence  was  still  knelling  in  his  troubled  ear. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  '  Cat,'  and  had  already  struck  the  ball  one 
blow,  and  was  about  to  deal  another,  when,  in  his  own  language, '  a  voice 
darted  from  heaven  into  his  soul,  *  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaven, 
or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  V '  The  conviction  thus  fastened  on  Bunyan's 
mind  was  soon  after  deepened  by  a  reproof  from  a  woman  of  notoriously  bad 
character,  who  declared  to  him  that  his  awful  oaths  were  shocking  even  to 
her.  He  resolved,  from  this  time,  to  leave  off  profisine  swearing  altogether, 
and  endeavor  to  reform  his  life.  With  this  view  he  commenced  the  careful 
study  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  as  his  nature  was  made  up  of  vivid  fancy  and 
vehement  emotions,  he  seldom  believed  what  he  really  felt  and  saw.  Hence 
it  was  that  year  after  year  passed  away  before  his  fiuth  and  hope  were 
firmly  established.  At  length  the  Rev.  John  Gifford  became  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Bedford,  and  under  his  public  ministry  and  private 
instructions  Bunyan's  mind  was  relieved  of  the  burthen  which  had  so  long 
borne  it  down ;  and,  in  1654,  when  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
he  became,  by  public  profession,  a  member  of  that  church. 

Bunyan  had  not  long  been  a  member  of  the  church  before  he  was  called 
upon  to  exerdse  its  actual  ministry.  Gifford  had  gone  to  his  everlasting 
rest;  and  as  a  substitute  for  his  labors,  until  another  pastor  could  be  found, 
a  few  of  the  brethren  volunteered  to  speak  the  word  of  exhortation  to  the 
rest  Of  these  Bunyan  was  one ;  and  his  exercises  having  afforded  the 
utmost  satisfaction  to  his  wann-hearted  but  judicious  hearers,  he  was  urged 
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fi)rward  to  more  public  services.  These  he  was  too  humble  to  covet,  and 
too  earnest  to  refuse.  Though  his  education  was  extremely  rude,  yet  Grod 
had  given  him  an  athletic  mind,  and  a  glowing  heart — ^tbat  strong  logic  and 
teeming  fimcy,  whose  bold  strokes  and  burning  images  heat  the  Saxon  tem- 
per to  the  welding  point,  and  form  the  popular  orator  of  the  English  multi- 
tude. The  secret  of  the  success  of  Bunyan's  ministry,  irom  its  very  com- 
menoement,  is,  that  it  was  heartfelt,  and  hence  its  solemnizing  and  subduing 
power.  The  whole  town  came  out  to  hear  him ;  and  though  some  mocked, 
many  were  deeply  moved. 

Bunyan  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  with  zeal  and  success  until  the 
Bestoration,  immediately  after  which  he  was  appr^ended  as  a  maintainor 
and  upholder  of  such  assemblies  for  religious  purposes,  as  had  recently  been 
declared  unlawful.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  was  perpetual  ban- 
ishment from  the  kingdom ;  but  this  was  afterwards  oonmiuted  for  imprison* 
ment  in  Bedford  jail,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  and  a  half  years.  Du- 
ring that  long  period  he  employed  his  time  partly  in  writing  pious  works, 
and  partly  in  making  tagged  laces  to  support  himself  and  his  &mily.  His 
library,  while  in  prison,  consisted  of  but  two  books,  the  Bible  and  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs,  with  both  of  which  his  own  productions  show  him  to  have 
become  extremely  familiar.  Having,  in  1672,  been  liberated,  through  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  Dr.  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  resumed  his  occu- 
pation of  itinerant  preacher,  and  continued  to  exercise  it  until  the  proclama- 
tbn  of  Uberty  of  conscience,  by  James  the  Second.  After  that  event,  he  was 
enabled,  through  the  aid  of  contributions  from  his  friends,  to  erect  a  meeting- 
house in  Bed£>Td,  where  his  preaching  attracted  crowded  congregations 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  During  this  time  he  frequently  visited  and 
preached  to  the  nonconformists  of  London ;  and  such  was  the  general  anxiety 
to  hear  him,  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  assemblages  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen hundred  persons  to  meet  for  that  purpose  at  seven  o'clock  of  a  winter's 
morning.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  great  exposure  and  exhaustion, 
arising  out  of  a  mission  of  peculiar  benevolence,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever 
of  which,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  he  expired^  on  the  thirty-first  of  Au- 
gust, 1688. 

Of  the  various  works  composed  by  Bunyan  during  his  imprisonment  in 
Bedford  jail,  The  PilgrinCs  Progress  from  this  World  ^  to  that  which  is  to 
Comey  is  much  the  most  remarkable.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary productions  of  any  age  or  country ;  and  its  popularity  is,  perhaps, 
unrivalled.  It  has  passed  through  innumerable  editions,  and  been  translated 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  object  of  this  remarkable  work, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  is  to  ^ve  an  allegorical  view  of  the  life  of  a 
Christaan,  his  difficulties,  temptations,  encouragements,  and  ultimate  tri- 
umphs ;  and  all  this  is  done  with  such  skill  and  graphic  effect,  that  the  book, 
tiiough  upon  the  most  serious  of  subjects,  is  read  by  children  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  are  the  fictions  written  professedly  for  their  amusement  ^  The 
style  of '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  says  Southey,  ^  is  a  homespun  not  a  man- 
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ttfbctured  one.  If  it  is  not  a  well  of  English  undefiled  to  which  the  poet  as 
well  as  the  philologist  must  repair,  if  they  would  drink  of  the  living  waters, 
it  is  a  clear  stream  of  current  English,  the  vernacular  speech  of  his  age,  some- 
times, indeed,  in  its  rusticity  and  coarseness,  but  always  in  its  plainness  and 
its  strength.  To  this  natural  style  Bunyan  is,  in  some  degree,  beholden  for 
his  general  popularity ;  his  language  is  everywhere  level  to  the  most  igno- 
rant reader,  and  to  the  meanest  capacity  :  there  is  a  homely  reality  about  it ; 
a  nursery  tale  is  not  more  intelligible  in  its  manner  of  narration  to  a  child.' 

In  addition  to  the  ease  and  simpUcity  of  Bunyan*s  style,  another  circum* 
stance  which  contributes  to  his  popularity  is,  that  he  taxes  the  imagination 
as  little  as  he  does  the  understanding.  This  is  attributable  to  the  vi>idness 
of  his  own  imagination,  which,  as  his  history  shows,  could  not,  sometimes, 
distinguish  ideal  impressions  from  real  ones.  He  saw  the  things  of  which 
he  was  writing  as  distinctly  with  his  mind's  eye  as  if  they  were  indeed  pass- 
ing before  him  in  a  dream.  And  the  reader,  perhaps,  sees  them  more  sat- 
isfectorily  to  himself,  because  the  outline  only  of  the  picture  is  presented  to 
him,  and  the  author  having  made  no  attempt  to  fill  up  the  details,  every 
reader  supplies  them  according  to  the  measure  and  scope  of  his  own  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  powers. 

Another  allegorical  production  of  Bunyan,  which  is  still  oilen  read,  though 
less  frequently  than  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  is  Tfie  Holy  War  made  by 
King  Shaddai  upon  Diaholus^for  the  Regaining  of  the  Metropolis  of  the 
World ^  or  the  Losing  and  Retaking  of  MansouL  In  this  work  the  &11  of 
man  is  typified  by  the  capture  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Mansoul  by  Diabo- 
lus,  the  enemy  of  its  rightful  sovereign,  Shaddai,  or  Jehovah ;  whose  son 
Immanuel  recovers  it  after  a  tedious  siege.  Bunyan's  Gra4:e  abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners^  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  own  life  and  reli- 
gious experience.  His  other  works,  though  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  the 
emblematic  class,  have  now  passed  into  almost  total  oblivion. 

We  have  extended  our  remarks  upon  the  hfe  and  genius  of  Bunyan  so 
far,  that  we  can  afford  space  for  a  single  extract  only  from  his  great  allegory. 

THE   GOLDEN  CITY. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  the  pilgrims  were  got  over  the  Enchant- 
ed Ground,  and  entering  into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  very  sweet  and 
pleasant,  the  way  lying  directly  through  it,  they  solaced  themselves  for  a  season. 
Yea,  here  they  heard  continually  the  singing  of  birds,  and  saw  every  day  the  flowers 
appear  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  turtle  in  the  land.  In  this  conntiy 
the  sun  shlneth  night  and  day ;  wherefore  it  was  beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  and  also  out  of  the  reach  of  Giant  Despair;  neither  cotUd  they  from  this 
place  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here  they  were  within  sight  of  the  city  they 
were  going  to;  also  here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof:  for  in  this  land 
the  shining  ones  commonly  walked,  because  it  was  upon  the  borders  of  Heaven.  In 
this  land,  also,  the  contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was  renewed ;  yea, 
here,  '  as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  did  their  God  rejoice  over  them.' 
Here  they  had  no  want  of  com  and  wine ;  for  in  this  place  they  met  abundance  of 
what  they  had  sought  for  in  all  their  pilgrimage.  Here  they  heard  the  voices  fVom 
out  of  the  city,  loud  voices,  saying, '  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  behold  thy  sal- 
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Tation  Cometh  I  behold,  his  reward  is  with  him !'    Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oonntry  call  them  *  The  holy  people,  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  sought  out,'  &c. 

Now,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had  more  rejoicing  than  in  parts  more  re- 
mote from  the  kingdom  to  which  they  were  bound ;  and  drawing  nearer  to  the  city 
yet^  they  had  a  more  perfect  view  thereof:  it  was  built  of  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
also  the  streets  thereof  were  paved  with  gold ;  so  that,  by  reason  of  the  natural  glory 
of  the  city,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams  upon  it,  Christian  with  desire  fell 
sick;  Hopeful  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease  :  wherefore  here  they  lay  by 
it  awhile,  crying  out)  because  of  their  pangs,  'If  you  see  my  Beloved,  tell  him  that 
I  am  sick  of  love.' 

But  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better  able  to  bear  their  sickness,  they  walk- 
ed on  their  way,  and  came  yet  nearer  and  nearer,  where  were  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  gardens,  and  their  gates  opened  into  the  highway.  Now,  as  they  came  up  to 
these  places,  behold  the  gardener  stood  in  the  way,  to  whom  the  pilgrims  said, 
Whose  goodly  vineyards  and  gardens  are  these  1  He  answered,  They  are  the  King's 
and  are  planted  here  for  his  own  delight,  and  also  for  the  solace  of  pilgrims :  so  the 
gardener  had  them  into  the  vineyards,  and  bid  them  refresh  themselves  with  dain- 
ties 'j  he  also  showed  them  there  the  King's  walks  and  arbours,  where  he  delighted 
to  be;  and  here  they  tarried  and  slept. 

Now,  I  beheld  in  my  dream  that  they  talked  more  in  their  sleep  at  this  time  than 
ever  they  did  in  all  their  journey ;  and  being  in  a  muse  thereabout,  the  gardener 
ttid  even  to  me,  Wherefore  musest  thou  at  the  matter  1  It  is  the  nature  of  the  fhiit 
of  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard  to  go  down  so  sweetly,  as  to  cause  the  lips  of  them  that 
are  asleep  to  speak. 

So  I  saw  that  when  they  awoke,  they  addressed  themselves  to  go  up  to  the  city. 
But  as  I  said,  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  city  (for  the  city  was  pure  gold)  was 
so  extremely  glorious,  that  they  could  not  as  yet  with  open  face  behold  it,  but 
through  an  instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So  I  saw  that,  as  they  went  on, 
there  met  them  two  men  in  raiment  that  shone  like  gold ;  also  their  faces  shone  as 
the  light 

These  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence  they  came  ?  and  they  told  them.  They 
alao  asked  them  where  they  had  lodged,  what  difficulties  and  dangers,  what  com- 
forts and  pleasures,  they  had  met  with  in  the  way  1  and  they  told  them.  Then  said 
the  men  that  met  them,  Tou  have  but  two  difficulties  more  to  meet  with,  and  then 
you  are  in  the  city* 

Christian  and  his  companion  then  asked  the  men  to  go  along  with  them ;  so  they 
told  them  that  they  would.  But,  said  they,  you  must  obtain  it  by  your  own  ikith. 
So  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  together  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  gate. 
Now,  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate  was  a  river,  but  there  was  no 
bridge  to  go  over,  and  the  river  was  very  deep.  At  the  sight,  thereof,  of  this  river, 
the  pilgrims  were  much  stunned;  but  the  men  that  went  with  them  said,  Tou  must 
go  through,  or  yon  can  not  come  to  the  gate. 

The  pilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  no  other  way  to  the  gate  %  To 
wMeh  they  answered.  Yes,  but  there  hath  not  any,  save  two,  to  wit,  Enoch  and 
Bigah,  been  permitted  to  tread  that  path  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  nor 
shall,  until  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound.  The  pilgrims  then  (especially  Christian) 
began  to  despond  in  their  minds,  and  looked  this  way  and  that;  but  no  way  could 
be  found  by  them  by  which  they  might  escape  the  river.  Then  they  asked  the  man 
if  the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth  1  They  said.  No ;  yet  they  could  not  help 
them  m  that  case ;  For,  said  they,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as  you 
believe  in  the  King  of  the  place. 

They  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  water,  and  entering,  Christian  began  to 
rink,  and  crying  out  to  his  good  friend  Hopefhl,.  he  said,  I  sink  in  deep  waters :  the 
Inllowi  go  over  my  head,  all  the  waters  go  over  me.    Selah. 
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Then  said  the  other,  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  brother ;  I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  is 
good.  Then  said  Christian,  Ah !  pay  friend,  the  sorrows  of  death  hath  encompassed 
me  aboat ;  I  shall  not  see  the  land  that  flows  with  milk  and  honey.  And  with  that 
a  great  darkness  and  horror  fell  upon  Christian,  so  that  he  could  not  see  before  him. 
Also,  here,  in  a  great  measure,  he  lost  his  senses,  so  that  he  could  neither  remember 
nor  orderly  talk  of  any  of  those  sweet  refVeshments  that  he  had  met  with  in  the 
way  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  all  the  words  that  he  spake  still  tended  to  discover  that 
he  had  horror  of  mind,  and  heart  fears  that  he  should  die  in  that  river,  and  never 
obtain  entrance  in  at  the  gate.  Here,  also,  as  they  that  stood  by  perceived,  he  waa 
much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins  that  he  had  committed,  both  since 
and  before  he  began  to  be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  observed  that  he  was  troubled 
with  apparitions  of  hobgoblins  and  evil  spirits ;  for  ever  and  anon  he  weuld  intimate 
80  much  by  words.  Hopcf\il,  therefore,  here  had  much  ado  to  keep  his  brother's 
head  above  water;  yea,  sometimes  he  would  be  quite  gone  down,  and  then  ero 
awhile  he  would  rise  up  again  half  dead.  HopeAil  did  also  endeavour  to  comfort 
him,  by  saying.  Brother^  I  see  the  gate,  and  men  standing  by  to  receive  us ;  bat 
Christian  would  answer,  It  is  you ;  it  is  you  they  wait  for ;  you  have  been  HopeAil 
ever  since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you,  said  he  to  Christian.  Ah !  brother,  said 
he,  surely  if  I  was  right,  he  would  now  rise  to  help  me ;  but  for  my  sms  he  hath 
brought  me  into  the  snare  and  left  me.  Then  said  Hopeful,  My  brother,  you  have 
quite  forgot  the  text  where  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  *  There  are  no  bonds  in  their 
death,  but  their  strength  is  firm ;  they  are  not  troubled  as  other  men,  neither  are 
they  plagued  like  other  men.'  These  troubles  and  distresses  that  you  go  through 
in  these  waters  are  no  sign  that  God  hath  forsaken  you ;  but  are  sent  to  try  yon, 
whether  you  will  call  to  mind  that  which  heretofore  you  have  received  of  his  good- 
ness, and  live  upon  him  in  your  distresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian  was  in  a  muse  awhile.  To  whom,  also, 
Hopeful  added  these  words,  Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole :  and 
with  that  Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud  voice,  Oh  !  I  see  him  again ;  and  he  tells 
me, '  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the 
rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.'  Then  they  both  took  courage,  and  the  enemy 
was  after  that  as  still  as  a  stone,  until  they  were  gone  over.  Christian,  therefore, 
presently  found  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  so  it  followed  that  the  rest  of  the  river 
was  but  shallow ;  but  thus  they  got  over.  Now,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the 
other  side,  they  saw  the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there  waited  for  them ;  where- 
fore, being  come  out  of  the  river,  they  saluted  them,  saying,  '  We  are  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.'  Thus  they 
went  along  towards  the  gate.  Now,  you  must  note  that  the  city  stood  upon  a  mighty 
hill ;  but  the  pilgrims  went  up  the  hill  with  ease,  because  they  had  these  two  men 
to  lead  them  up  by  the  arms ;  they  had  likewise  left  their  mortal  garments  behind 
them  in  the  river;  for  though  they  went  in  with  them,  they  came  out  without  them. 
They  therefore  went  up  here  with  much  agility  and  speed,  though  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  city  was  fVamed  was  higher  than  the  clouds ;  they  therefore  went 
up  through  the  region  of  the  an-,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  bemg  comforted  be- 
cause they  got  safely  over  the  river,  and  had  such  glorious  companions  to  attend  them. 

The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  shming  ones  was  about  the  glory  of  the  place ;  who 
told  them,  that  the  beauty  and  glory  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said  they,  is 
'  Mount  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the 
spurits  of  just  men  made  perfect'  Ton  are  going  now,  said  they,  to  the  Paradise  of 
Qod,  wherein  you  shall  see  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat  of  the  never-fiuling  fhiits 
thereof;  and  when  you  come  there,  you  shall  have  white  robes  given  you,  and  your 
walk  and  talk  shall  be  every  day  with  the  King,  even  all  the  days  of  eternity.  There 
you  shall  not  see  again  such  things  as  you  saw  when  you  were  in  the  lower  regions 
upon  the  earth,  to  wit,  sorrow,  sickness,  affliction,  and  death,  *for  the  former  things 
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are  passed  away.'  Yon  are  now  going  to  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  the 
prophets,  men  that  Qod  hath  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  tliat  are  now 
resting  upon  their  beds,  each  one  walking  in  his  righteousness.  The  men  then 
asked.  What  must  we  do  in  this  holy  place  1  To  whom  it  was  answered,  You  must 
there  receive  the  comforts  of  all  your  toil,  and  have  joy  for  all  your  sorrow;  you 
most  reap  what  you  have  sown,  even  the  fhiits  of  all  your  prayers  and  tears,  and 
sufferings  for  the  King  by  the  way.  In  that  place  you  must  wear  crowns  of  gold, 
and  enjoy  the  perpetual  sight  and  vision  of  the  Holy  One,  for,  '  there  you  shall  see 
him  as  be  is.'  There,  also,  you  shall  serve  him  continually  with  praise,  with  shout- 
ing, and  thanksgiving,  whom  you  desired  to  serve  in  the  world,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  because  of  the  infirmity  of  your  flesh.  There  your  eyes  shall  be  delighted 
with  seeing,  and  your  ears  vrith  hearing  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  Mighty  One.  There 
jou  shall  enjoy  your  fHends  agam,  that  are  gone  thither  before  you ;  and  there  you 
ahall  with  joy  receive  even  every  one  that  foUows  into  the  holy  places  afler  you.  There, 
also,  you  shall  be  clothed  with  glory  and  miyesty,  and  put  into  an  equipage  fit  to 
ride  out  with  the  King  of  Glory.  When  he  shall  come  with  sound  of  trumpet  in  the 
donds,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  you  shall  come  with  him;  and  when  he  shall 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  judgment,  you  shall  sit  by  him ;  yea,  and  when  he  shall  pass 
sentence  upon  all  the  workers  of  iniquity,  let  them  be  angels  or  men,  you  also  shall 
have  a  voice  in  that  judgment,  because  they  were  his  and  your  enemies.  Also, 
when  he  shall  again  return  to  the  city,  you  shall  go  too,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  and 
be  ever  with  him. 

Now  while  they  were  thus  drawing  towards  the  gate,  behold  a  company  of  the 
heavenly  host  came  out  to  meet  them :  to  whom  it  was  said  by  the  other  two  shin- 
ing ones,  These  are  the  men  who  loved  our  Lord  when  they  were  in  the  world,  and 
have  left  all  for  his  holy  name ;  and  he  hath  sent  us  to  fetch  them,  and  we  have 
brought  them  thus  fkr  on  their  desired  journey,  that  they  may  go  in  and  look  their 
Redeemer  in  the  fkce  with  joy.  Then  the  heavenly  host  gave  a  great  shout,  saying, 
'Blessed  arc  they  that  are  called  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.'  There  came 
abo  out  at  this  time  to  meet  them  several  of  the  king's  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white 
and  shining  raiment,  who,  with  melodious  and  loud  noises,  made  even  the  heavens 
to  echo  with  their  sound.  These  trumpeters  saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with 
ten  thousand  welcomes  fVom  the  world,  and  this  they  did  with  shouting  and  sound 
of  trumpt^t. 

This  done,  they  compassed  them  round  about  on  every  side ;  some  went  before, 
some  behind,  and  some  on  the  right  hand,  some  on  the  left  (as  it  were  to  guard 
them  through  the  upper  regions),  continually  sounding  as  they  went,  with  melodi- 
ous noise,  in  notes  on  high  ;  so  that  the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  could  behold  it 
as  if  Heaven  itself  was  come  down  to  meet  them.  Thus,  therefore,  they  walked  on 
together;  and  as  they  walked,  ever  and  anon  these  trumpeters,  even  with  joyful 
■ounds,  would,  by  mixing  their  music  with  looks  and  gestures,  still  signify  to  Chris- 
tian and  his  brother  how  welcome  they  were  into  their  company,  and  with  what 
gladness  they  came  to  meet  them :  and  now  were  these  two  men,  as  it  were  in 
Heaven,  before  they  came  at  it,  being  swallowed  up  with  the  sight  of  angels,  and 
with  hearing  their  melodious  notes.  Here,  also,  tbey  had  the  city  itself  in  view, 
and  thought  they  heard  all  the  bells  therein  to  ring,  to  welcome  them  thereto.  But, 
above  all,  the  warm  and  joyful  thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own  dwelling 
there  with  such  company,  and  that  forever  and  ever.  Oh !  by  what  tongue  or  pen 
can  their  glurious  joy  be  expressed  7    Thus  they  came  up  to  the  gate. 

Now,  when  they  were  come  up  to  the  gate,  there  was  written  over  in  letters  of 
gold,  •  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  a  right  to 
the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.' 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  shining  men  bid  them  call  at  the  gate,  the 
which,  when  they  did,  some  from  above  looked  over  the  gate,  to  wit,  Enoch,  Moses, 
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Eiyah,  &c.y  to  whom  it  was  said,  These  pilgrims  are  come  from  the  city  of  Destmc- 
tioQ,  for  the  love  that  they  bear  to  the  King  of  this  place ;  and  then  the  piJgrims 
gave  in  unto  them  each  man  his  certificate,  which  they  had  received  in  the  begin- 
ning :  those,  therefore,  were  carried  in  to  the  King,  who,  when  he  had  read  them, 
said,  Where  are  the  men  1  To  whom  it  was  answered,  They  are  standing  without 
the  gate.  The  King  then  commanded  to  open  the  gate, '  That  the  righteous  nation/ 
said  he,  <  that  keepeth  truth,  may  enter  in.' 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  men  went  in  at  the  gate ;  and  lo,  as  they 
entered,  they  were  transfigured,  and  they  had  raiment  put  on  that  shone  like  gold. 
There  were  also  that  met  them  with  harps  and  crowns,  and  gave  to  them  the  harps 
to  praise  withal,  and  the  crowns  in  token  of  honour.  Then  I  heard  in  my  dream 
that  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  again  for  joy,  and  that  it  was  said  unto  them, 
'  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.'  I  also  heard  the  men  themselves,  that  they 
sang  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, '  Blessing,  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  be  to  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever.' 

Now,  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after  them,  and 
behold  the  city  shone  like  the  sun  ;  the  streets,  also,  were  paved  with  gold,  and  in 
them  walked  many  men  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and 
golden  harps  to  sing  praises  withal. 

There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered  one  another  without 
intermission,  saying, '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord.'  And  after  that  they  shut  up 
the  gates ;  which  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished  myself  among  them. 

Now,  while  I  was  gazing  upon  all  these  things,  I  turned  my  head  to  look  back, 
and  saw  Ignorance  coming  up  to  the  river  side ;  but  he  soon  got  over,  and  that  with> 
out  half  the  difficulty  which  the  other  two  men  met  with.  For  it  happened  that 
there  was  then  in  that  place  one  Vain-Hope,  a  ferryman,  that  with  his  boat  helped 
him  over ;  so  he,  as  the  other,  I  saw,  did  ascend  the  hill,  to  come  up  to  the  gate, 
only  he  came  alone ;  neither  did  any  man  meet  him  with  the  least  encouragement 
When  he  was  coming  up  to  the  gate,  he  looked  up  to  the  writing  that  was  above, 
and  then  began  to  knock,  supposing  that  entrance  should  have  been  quickly  admin- 
istered to  him :  but  he  was  asked  by  the  men  that  looked  over  the  top  of  the  gate, 
Whence  come  you,  and  what  would  you  have  1  He  answered,  '  I  have  eat  and  drank 
in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  he  has  taught  in  our  streets.'  Then  they  asked  for 
his  certificate,  that  they  might  go  in  and  show  it  to  the  King ;  so  he  fumbled  in  his 
bosom  for  one,  and  found  none.  Then  said  they.  You  have  none !  but  the  man  an- 
swered never  a  word.  So  they  told  the  King,  but  he  would  not  come  down  to  see 
him,  but  commanded  the  two  shining  ones  that  conducted  Christian  and  Hopeful  to 
the  city  to  go  out  and  take  Ignorance,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  have  him 
away.  Then  they  took  him  up,  and  carried  him  through  the  air  to  the  door  that  I 
saw  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  put  him  in  there.  Then  I  saw  that  there  was  a  way 
to  hell,  even  fVom  the  gates  of  heaven,  as  well  as  firom  the  City  of  Destruction.  *  So 
I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream.' 

From  the  'tinker  of  Bedford'  with  whom  we  have  so  long  lingered,  and 
of  whose  preaching  Dr.  Owen  said  to  Charles  the  Second — *May  it  please 
your  Majesty,  could  I  possess  the  tinker's  abilities  for  preaching,  I  would 
most  gladly  relinquish  all  my  learning' — ^we  pass  to  notice  some  of  those 
ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England  of  this  period,  who  have,  to  this  day, 
had  no  superiors  in  her  communion ;  such  as  Barrow,  Tillotson,  Cumberland, 
South,  StUlingfleet,  and  Sherlock. 

Isaac  Barrow  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Sufblk,  and 
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bofn  in  Londixi  in  October,  1630.  He  commenced  his  Btudies  at  the  Char- 
ter House  school,  where  he  was  rather  remarkable  for  a  belligerent  disposi- 
tion than  for  study ;  but  being  removed  to  Felsted,  in  Essex,  he  soon  made 
amends  for  past  negligence,  and  became  distingmshed  for  scholarship.  He 
entered  Peter-House  College,  Cambridge,  in  1643,  but  at  the  end  of  two 
jeais  he  became  a  member  of  Trinity,  where  he  remained  to  take  his  degree, 
soon  after  which  he  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship.  He  now  designed  to  enter 
the  church  ;  but  perceiving  that  the  theological  opinions  which  then  prevailed 
differed  from  his  own,  he  turned  his  views  to  the  medical  profession,  and 
engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry.  After  some  time 
thus  spent,  he  resumed  his  theological  studies,  devoting  also  much  attention 
to  mathematics  and  astronomy.  In  1655,  having  been  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  obtaining  the  Greek  professorship  at  Cambridge,  he  went 
abroad,  and  passed  several  years  on  the  contment,  visiting  France,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Germany,  and  Holland.  At  Constantinople,  where  he  spent  twelve 
months,  he  studied,  with  great  delight,  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  which 
▼ere  composed  in  that  city. 

Barrow  returned  to  England  in  1659,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained, 
without  opposition,  the  professorship  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  can- 
didate; and  to  this  appointment  was  added,  in  1662,  that  of  professor  of 
geometry,  in  Gresham  College,  London.  Both  these  positions  he  relin- 
quished in  1663,  on  becoming  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  After  filling  the  last  of  these  offices  with  great 
ability  for  six  years,  toward  the  end  of  which  he  published  a  valuable  und 
profound  work  on  optics,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to 
theolc^,  and  in  1669,  accordingly,  resigned  his  chair,  to  Isaac  Newton.  In 
1670  Barrow  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  appointed  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains ;  and  two  years  afterwards  the  king  nominated  him  to  the  master- 
ship of  Trinity  College,  observing,  on  the  occasion,  that  *  he  had  bestowed 
it  on  the  best  scholar  in  England.'  To  complete  his  honors,  he  was,  in 
1675,  chosen  \dce-chancellor  of  the  university ;  but  this  last  appointment  he 
survived  only  two  years,  having  been  cut  off  by  a  fever,  in  1677.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  fourth  of  May,  and  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  an  elegant  monument  over  his  remains. 

In  personal  character,  Dr.  Barrow  was  distinguished  for  scrupulous  integ- 
rity, great  candor,  modesty,  disinterestedness,  and  mental  serenity.  His 
manners  and  external  aspect  were  rather  those  of  a  student  than  of  a  man 
of  the  world ;  and  he  took  no  pains  to  improve  his  appearance  by  attention 
to  his  dress.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  preached  before  a  London  audience 
who  did  not  know  him,  his  aspect  on  ascending  the  pulpit,  made  so  unfavor- 
able an  impression,  that  nearly  the  whole  congregation  immediately  left  the 
church.  Though  second  only  to  Newton,  as  a  mathematician,  it  is  as  a  the- 
ological writer  mainly  that  he  is  known  to  the  public  His  works,  in  this 
department,  consist  of  sermons,  Uxpositians  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer^ 
the  Decalogue,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments^  and  treatises  on  the  Pope's 
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Supremacy^  and  t?ie  Unity  of  the  Church.  His  sermons,  though  lus  style 
18  not  polished,  are,  for  their  depth  and  copiousness  of  thought,  and  nervous 
eloquence,  still  held  in  high  estimation.  '  As  a  writer,'  says  Stewart,  *  Bar- 
row is  equally  distinguished  by  the  redundancy  of  his  matter,  and  by  the 
pregnant  brevity  of  his  expression ;  but  what  more  peculiarly  characterizes 
his  manner,  is  a  certain  an*  of  powerful  and  conscious  facility  in  the  execu- 
tion of  whatever  he  undertakes.  Whether  the  subject  be  mathematical, 
metaphysical,  or  theological,  he  seems  always  to  bring  to  it  a  mind  which 
feels  itself  superior  to  the  occasion;  and  which,  in  contending  with  the 
greatest  difficulties,  puts  forth  but  half  its  strength.'  Barrow's  severe  math- 
ematical training  led  him  into  the  habit  of  composing  with  such  care,  that 
he  generally  transcribed  his  sermons  three  or  four  times  before  their  lan- 
guage satisfied  him.  Hence,  his  style  is  less  poetical  than  that  of  Jeremj 
Taylor.     We  select,  as  examples  of  this  profound  writer's  style,  the  following 


WISE  SELECTION  OF  PLEASURES. 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ;  in  general,  by  disposing  us  to  ac- 
quire and  to  enjoy  all  the  good  delight  and  happiness  we  are  capable  of;  and  bj 
freeing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences,  mischiefs,  and  infelicities  our  condition  is  sub- 
ject to.  For  whatever  gorxl  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate  advice,  sagacious 
foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right  intention,  and  orderly  proceed- 
ing, doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  confers :  whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  false  pre- 
8un)ption,  unwary  credulity,  precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill-contrivanco, 
backwardness,  inability,  unwieldiness,  and  confhsion  of  thought  beget,  wisdom  pre- 
vents. From  a  thousand  snares  and  treacherous  allurements,  A'om  innumerable 
rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  exceedingly  many  needless  incumbrances  and 
vexatious  toils  of  fruitless  endeavours,  she  redeems  and  secures  us. 

Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine,  compare,  and  rightly  to  value  the  objects  thai 
court  our  affections  and  challenge  our  care ;  and  thereby  regulates  our  passions  and 
moderates  our  endeavours,  which  begets  a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquil- 
lity of  mind.  For,  when,  beiAg  deluded  with  false  shows,  and  relying  upon  ill- 
grounded  presumptions,  we  highly  esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly  pursue 
things  of  little  worth  in  themselves  or  concernment  to  us ;  as  we  unhandsomely 
prostitute  our  affections,  and  prodigally  misspend  our  time,  and  vainly  lose  our  la- 
bour, so  that  the  event  not  answering  our  expectation,  our  minds  thereby  are 
confbunded,  disturbed,  and  distempered.  But  when,  guided  by  right  reason,  we 
conceive  great  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamoured  with,  and  vigorously  strive 
to  attain,  things  of  excellent  worth  and  weighty  consequence,  the  conscience  of 
having  well  placed  our  affections  and  well  employed  our  pains,  and  the  experience 
of  fruits  corresponding  to  our  hopes,  ravishes  our  mind  with  unexprcssiblc  content. 
And  so  it  is:  present  appearance  and  vulgar  conceit  ordinarily  impose  upon  our 
fkncies,  disguising  things  with  a  deceitful  vanish,  and  representing  those  that  are 
vainest  with  the  greatest  advantage;  whilst  the  noblest  objects,  being  of  a  more 
suitable  and  spiritual  nature,  like  fairest  jewels  enclosed  in  a  homely  box, 
avoid  the  notice  of  gross  sense,  and  pass  undiscemcd  by  us.  But  the  light  of  wis- 
dom, as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture,  and  bereaves  it  of  its  false  colours,  so  it 
penetrates  into  the  retirements  of  true  excellency,  and  reveals  its  genuine  lustre. 
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HONOUR  TO  GOD. 

God  is  honoured  by  a  willing  and  careful  practice  of  all  piety  and  virtue  for  con- 
•cience'  sake,  or  an  avowed  obedience  to  his  holy  will.    This  is  the  most  natural 
expression  of  our  reverence  towards  him,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of  promoting 
the  same  in  others.    A  subject  can  not  better  demonstrate  the  reverence  he  bears 
towarda  his  prince,  than  by  (with  a  cheerful  diligence)  observing  his  laws ;  for  by  so 
doing,  he  declares  that  he  acknowledgeth  the  authority  and  revereth  the  majesty 
which  enacted  them  ;  that  he  approves  the  wisdom  which  devised  them,  and  the  good- 
ness which  designed  them  for  public  benefits ;  that  he  dreads  his  prince's  power,  which 
can  maintain  them,  and  his  justice,which  will  vindicate  them ;  that  he  relies  upon  his 
ildelity  in  making  good  what  of  protection  or  of  recompense  he  propounds  to  the  obser- 
vers of  them.    No  less  pregnant  a  signification  of  our  reverence  towards  God  do  we 
yield  in  our  gladly  and  strictly  obeying  his  laws,  thereby  evidencing  our  submission 
to  God's  sovereign  authority,  our  esteem  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  our  awful  regard 
to  his  power  and  justice,  our  confidence  in  him,  and  dependence  upon  his  word. 
The  goodliness  to  the  sight,  the  pleasantness  to  the  taste,  which  is  ever  percepti- 
ble in  those  fruits  which  genuine  piety  beareth,  the  beauty  men  see  in  a  calm 
mind  and  a  sober  conversation,  the  sweetness  they  taste  from  works  of  justice  and 
charity,  will  certainly  produce  veneration  to  the  doctrine  that  teacheth  such  things, 
and  to  the  authority  which  enjoins  them.    We  shall  especially  honour  God  by  dis- 
charging faithfully  those  offices  which  God  hath  entrusted  us  with ;  by  improving 
diligently  those  talente  which  God  hath  committed  to  us;  by  usmg  carefully  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  us  of  doing  him  service  and 
promoting  his  glory.    Thus,  he  to  whom  God  hath  given  wealth,  if  ho  expend  it. 
not  to  the  nourishment  of  pride  and  luxury,  not  only  to  the  gratifying  his  own 
pleasure  or  huiuour,  but  to  the  furtherance  of  God's  honour,  or  to  the  succour  of  his 
indigent  neighbour,  in  any  pious  or  charitable  way,  he  doth  thereby  in  a  special 
manner  honour  God.    He  also  on  whom  God  hath  bestowed  wit  and  parts,  if  he 
employ  them  not  so  much  in  contriving  projects  to  advance  his  own  petty  interests, 
or  in  procuring  vain  applause  to  himself,  as  in  advantageously  setting  forth  God's 
praise,  handsomely  recommending  goodness,  dexterously  engaging  men  in  ways  of 
virtue,  he  doth  thereby  remarkably  honour  God.    He  likewise  that  hath  honour  con- 
ferred' upon  him,  if  he  subordinate  it  to  God's  honour,  if  he  use  his  own  credit 
as  an  instrument  of  bringing  credit  to  goodness,  thereby  adormng  and  illustrating 
piety,  he  by  so  doing  doth  eminently  practice  this  duty. 

John  Tillotoon  was  ihe  son  of  a  clothier,  at  Sowerby,  near  Halifax,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  in  October,  1630.  His  fether  was  a  rigid  Calvin- 
ist,  and  caused  bis  son's  studies,  preparatory  to  the  university,  to  be  conduct- 
ed on  strictly  Puritan  principles.  In  1647,  Tillotson  entered  Clare  HaU, 
Cambridge^  and  such  was  the  success  which  attended  his  studies,  that  in 
1654,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  having  been  previously  chosen  a  fellow 
of  his  college.  He  entered  the  ministry  as  a  Presbyterian ;  but  on  reading 
•  Chillingworth's  Religion  of  the  Protestants,'  his  early  notions  became  so 
considerably  modified,  that  at  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1662, 
he  submitted  to  the  law  without  hesitation,  and  accepted  a  curacy.  After 
this  he  soon  became  noted  as  a  preacher,  and  began  rapidly  to  rise  in  the 
church.  His  sermons  first  attracted  general  attention  while  he  was  lecturer 
in  SL  Lawrence  church,  Jewry,  m  the  city  of  London;  and  having  thus  ac- 
quired a  position  of  importance,  he  endeavored  to  use  the  influence  which 
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it  gave  Hinif  in  favor  of  bis  old  associates,  the  nonoonfonnists,  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  bring  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment :  but  all  his  eflForta, 
though,  perhaps,  prompted  mainly  hy  benevolent  feehng,  proved  entirely 
unavailing. 

In  1664,  Tillotson  married  the  niece  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  by  this 
alliance  he  became,  as  we  have  already  observed,  connected  with  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Wilkins,  the  second  husband  of  his  wife's  mother.  In  1666,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  also  of  St  Paul's  church,  London ; 
and  in  1672,  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury.  His  moderate  principles  as  a 
churchman,  and  his  respectable  character,  made  him  the  friend  and  confiden- 
tial adviser  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  her  brother-in-law,  King 
William ;  and  he  was  accordingly  raised,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  to  the 
ardibishopric  of  Canterbury.  In  this  situation  he  exerted  himself  to  remove 
the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  church,  and,  in  particular,  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  abolish  non-residence  among  the  clergy.  These  proceedings, 
and  his  settled  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church,  excited  great  enmity  against 
him,  and  subjected  him  to  much  annoyance.  Conscious,  however,  of  the 
purity  of  his  principles,  and  the  correctness  of  his  motives,  the  archbishop 
was  not  to  be  swerved  from  his  purpose ;  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1694,  the  sorrow  of  the  nation  for  his 
loss  was  more  general  than  had  ever  been  before  known  to  be  for  a  subject. 

The  beneficence  of  Tillotson's  life  had  been  such,  that  at  his  death  the 
only  property  he  left  his  widow  was  his  manuscript  sermons.  These,  how- 
ever, from  the  great  popularity  of  their  author,  were  purchased  by  a  book- 
seller for  the  large  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  guineas ;  and  even  to 
the  present  time  they  continue  to  be  held  in  high  estimation,  as  instructive, 
rational,  perspicuous,  and  impressive  discourses.  Though  the  style  is  fre- 
quently careless  and  languid,  the  sentences  tedious  and  unmusical,  the  words 
ill-chosen  and  unskillfully  arranged,  and  the  metaphors  deficient  in  dignity, 
yet  there  is  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness  in  the  author's  manner,  such 
purity  and  clearness  of  expression,  so  entire  a  freedom  from  the  appearance 
of  affectation  and  art,  and  so  strong  an  infusion  of  excellent  sense  and  virtu- 
ous feeling,  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  defects,  these  sermons  must  ever 
be  attractive  to  the  admii*ers  of  sound  practical  religion  and  philosophy. 
Many  detached  passages  might  be  selected,  in  which  important  truths  are 
conveyed  with  admirable  force  and  precision ;  but  we  shall  present  only  the 
following : — 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TRUTH  AND  SINCERITY. 

Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of  appearance,  and  many  more.  If  the 
show  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any  thing,  I  am  sure  smcerity  is  better :  for  why  does 
any  num  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  bnt  because  he  thinks  it  good 
to  have  such  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to  1  for  to  counterfeit  and  dissemble,  is  to  pnt 
on  the  appearance  of  some  real  ezceUency.  Now,  the  best  way  In  the  world  for  a 
man  to  seem  to  be  any  iMog,  is  really  to  be  what  we  would  seem  to  be.    Besides, 
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that  it  is  many  times  as  tronblesome  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good  qnafity, 
as  to  have  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want 
it,  and  then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it  are  lost.  There  is  something 
annataral  in  painting,  which  a  skillful  eye  will  easily  discern  fh>m  native  beauty  and 
complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long;  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom, 
natare  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and  will  peep  out  and  betray  herself 
one  time  or  other.  Therefore,  if  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him 
be  so  indeed ;  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every  body's  satisfkction ;  so 
that,  upon  all  accounts,  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particularly  as  to  the  afbirs  of 
this  world,  integrity  hath  many  advantages  over  all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of 
dissimulation  and  deceit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the  safer  and 
more  secure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it  has  less  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  en- 
tang^ment  and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest 
way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and  last  longest. 
The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  continually  grow  weaker,  and  less  effectual  and 
serviceable  to  them  that  use  them ;  whereas  integrity  gains  strength  by  use ;  and 
the  more  and  longer  any  man  practiceth  it,  the  greater  service  it  does  him,  by  con- 
firming his  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the 
greatest  trust  and  confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in  the  busi- 
ness and  aflkirs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is 
always  near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are 
aware ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and 
one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  fiilse 
foundation,  which  continuaUy  stands  in  need  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at 
last  more  chargeable  than  to  have  raised  a  substantial  building  at  first  upon  a  true 
and  solid  foundation ;  for  sincerity  is  firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow 
or  unsound  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery ;  of  which  the 
crafty  man  is  always  in  danger;  and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his 
pretences  are  so  transparent^  that  he  that  runs  may  read  them.  He  is  the  last  man 
that  finds  hunself  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes 
fools  of  others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compendious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent 
instrument  for  the  speedy  dispatch  of  business ;  it  creates  confidence  in  those  we 
have  to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue 
in  few  words ;  it  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a 
man  sooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 
In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimu- 
lation, it  is  soon  over;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a 
man  under  an  everlastmg  Jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he 
qieaks  truth,  nor  trusted  perhaps  when  he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  has  once 
forfeited  the  repuUtion  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  fkst,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his 
tim,  neither  truth  nor  felsehood. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath,  in  his  great  wisdom,  hid  fVom  men  of 
felse  and  dishonest  minds  the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the 
prosperity  even  of  our  worldly  afikirs.  These  men  are  so  blinded  by  their  covetous- 
ness  and  ambition,  that  they  can  not  look  beyond  a  present  advantage,  nor  forbear  to 
seize  upon  it,  though  by-ways  never  so  indirect,  they  can  not  see  so  far  as  to  the 
remote  consequences  of  a  steady  integrity,  and  the  vast  benefit  and  advantages  which 
it  will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were  but  this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear-sighted  enough 
to  discern  this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very  knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to 
honesty  and  virtue,  but  a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  advance  more  efiectually 
theu:  own  interests ;  and  therefore  the  justice  of  the  divine  providence  hath  hid  this 
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traest  point  of  wisdom  from  their  eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not  be  upon  equal  terms 
with  the  Just  and  upright,  and  serve  their  own  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawlVil 
means. 

Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for  a  day,  and  should  never  have 
occasion  to  converse  more  with  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  good 
word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter  (speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this  world) 
if  a  man  spend  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ventured  it  at  a  throw :  but  if  he  be 
to  continue  in  the  world,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst  he  is 
in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  his  words  and  actions ;  for  nothing 
but  this  will  last  and  hold  out  to  the  end ;  all  other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth  and  in- 
tegrity will  carry  a  man  through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  last. 

Richard  Cumberland,  another  amiable  and  learned  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Julj,  1632.  His  classi- 
cal studies,  preparatory  to  the  university,  were  puiBued  at  St.  Paul's  school, 
whence,  in  1649,  he  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  his  second  degree,  in  1656.  After  he  was  graduated,  he,  for  a  short 
time,  turned  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  but  abandoning  the  idea  of 
hecoming  a  physician,  he  took  orders,  and  was  immediately  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Brampton,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  rural  retirement  of  which 
he  thought  of  Uttle  else  than  his  ministerial  functions  and  his  studies.  In 
1672,  Cumberland  published  a  Latin  work,  De  Lepibus  Naturcc  DUquisitio 
Philosophical  or  *  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Nature ;'  in 
which  their  form,  order,  promulgation,  and  obligation,  are  investigated  from 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  in  which,  also,  the  philosophical  prmdples  of 
Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  civil,  are  considered  and  refuted.'  This  modest 
and  erudite,  but  verbose  production  contains  many  sound,  and,  at  that  time, 
novel  views  on  moral  science,  together  with  others  of  very  doubtftil  sound- 
ness. The  laws  of  nature  are  deduced  from  the  results  of  human  conduct, 
regarding  that  to  be  commanded  by  God  which  conduces  to  the  happiness 
of  man. 

In  1686,  Cumberland  wrote  a  very  learned  Essay  towards  the  Recovery 
of  the  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures^  comprehending  their  Monies^  and  a 
translation  of  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  History.  Two  years  after  the 
publication  of  this  last  work.  King  William  raised  Cumberland  to  the  see  of 
Peterborough,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties  he  displayed  a 
rare  degree  of  activity,  moderation,  and  benevolence.  When  his  friends  ex- 
postulated with  him  on  account  of  the  severity  of  his  labors,  he  replied,  I 
will  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can ;  a  man  had  better  wear  out  than  rust  out! 
He  lived,  however,  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
such  mental  vigor,  that  he  successfully  studied  the  Coptic  language  only 
three  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  ninth  of  October,  1718. 
From  his  *  Essay'  we  take  the  following  extract : — 

THE  TABERNACLE  AND  TEMPLE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  fit  measures  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to  the  uses  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews,  demofostrate  Qod's  early  care  to  settle  his  people  Israel,  in  the  form  of  one 
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entire  nationftl  church,  under  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  other  priests,  who  were  general 
officers  for  all  Israel.  The  church  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned  by  Saint  Stephen 
(Acts  vii.  38)  was  thus  national,  and  is  the  first  collective  body  of  men  called  a 
church  in  the  Scripture  language,  by  a  man  full  of  the  evangelical  spirit. 

Synagogues  for  particular  neighbourhoods'  convenience,  in  the  public  exercise  of 
religiuo,  were  introduced  long  after,  by  the  pious  prudence  of  the  national  governors 
of  the  Jewish  church  and  state,  and  accordingly  were  all  subordinate  to  them.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  this  limited  place  for  public  national  worship  was  within 
their  own  nation,  in  the  midst  of  their  camp  in  the  wilderness,  in  their  own  land  in 
Canaan.  No  recourse  from  it  to  a  foreign  church  by  appeals,  but  all  difference 
finally  decided  within  their  own  nation,  and  therein  all,  even  Aaron  although  the 
high-priest,  and  elder  brother  to  Moses,  yet  was  subject  to  Moses,  who  was  King  in. 
Jesumn.  By  these  means  all  schismatical  setting  up  of  one  altar  against  another 
was  prevented;  national  communion  in  solemn  and  decent  piety,  with  perfect 
charity,  was  promoted ;  which  being  no  shadows,  but  the  most  substantial  concerns 
of  nsligion,  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  gospel  times. 

Hereby  is.  more  evidently  proved  the  magnificence,  symmetry,  and  beauty  that 
was  in  the  structure  of  the  temple ;  and  the  liberal  maintenance  which  Ood  pro- 
vided for  the  Levites  his  ministers.  For  if  the  cubit  by  me  proposed  determine 
the  area  both  of  the  temple  and  of  the  priests'  suburbs  (as  the  Scriptures  set  them 
both  out  by  cubits),  they  roust  be  much  longer ;  and  if  they  were  set  out  by  so 
many  shorter  cubits  (suppose  cubits  of  18  inches),  in  such  proportion  as  the  squares 
of  these  difiTerent  cubits  bear  to  each  other,  by  the  19th  and  20th  proposition  of 
Bttdid's  6th  book.  But  the  squares  of  these  different  cubits  are  in  foot  measure, 
which  is  here  more  convenient,  as  3,  82,  to  2,  26 :  the  bigger  of  which  is  near  half 
as  much  more  as  the  less.  Therefore  the  areas  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  priests' 
suburbs,  are,  according  to  my  measure,  near  half  as  big  again  as  they  would  be  if 
determined  by  that  shorter  cubit. 

Such  greatness  of  the  temple  Solomon  intimates  to  the  king  of  Tyre  to  be  requi- 
site, as  best  suiting  with  the  greatness  of  Qod  (2  Chronicles  ii.  6).  This  reason,  al- 
leged by  Solomon  to  a  heathen,  must  be  of  moral  or  natural,  and  therefore  perpetual 
force,  continuing  to  evangelical  times ;  and  therefore  intimating  to  us  that  even  now 
magnificent  and  stately  buildings  are  useful  means  to  signify  what  great  and  hon- 
onrable  thoughts  we  have  of  Ood,  and  design  to  promote  in  those  that  oome  to  the 
places  of  his  public  worship.  And  from  God's  liberal  provision  of  land  in  the  Le- 
vites' suburbs,  besides  other  advantages,  we  are  taught  by  Saint  Paul,  that  even  so 
those  that  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  iz.  14). 

The  fitness,  safety,  and  honour  of  keeping  to  the  use  of  such  hidiffbrent  things, 
as  have  been  determined  by  law  or  custom,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  constancy  of 
Israers  using  those  measures  (although  others  might  be  assigned  as  the  Qretik  or 
Boman  measures,  to  serve  the  same  ends)  fh)m  the  time  of  Moses,  and  probably 
before,  to  the  captivity  and  after.  And  this  notwithstanding  they  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  which  altered  not  their  nature  in  the  least.  And  this  in- 
stance proves  undeniably  that  such  indifferent  practices,  as  the  use  of  the  measures, 
may  be  highly  useful  to  the  greatest  moral  duties,  the  public  honour  of  God,  and 
the  preservation  of  Justice  among  them. 

RoBSRT  South,  reputed  the  wittiest  of  English  divines,  was  the  son  of 
a  London  merchant,  and  was  bom  at  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1633.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  Busby,  where  he  acquired  a 
large  share  of  grammatical  and  philological  learning  ;  and  bemg  a  king^s 
scholar,  he  was,  in  1651,  elected  a  student  of  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford. 
Having  passed  through  a  brilliant  career  of  scholarship  at  Oxford,  uutil  he 
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was  elected  public  orator  of  the  uniyersity,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  when  that  nobleman  was  made  chan- 
cellor, and  through  him  obtained  a  succession  of  good  appointments, 
amongst  which  was  the  rectory  of  Islip,  in  Ox£>rdshire,  where,  it  is  recorded 
to  his  honor,  he  gave  his  curate  the  unprecedented  salary  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  income  in  educating  poor  children, 
and  improving  the  church  and  parsonage-house.  South  himself  lived  at 
this  time  at  Caversham,  near  Reading ;  and  though  some  of  his  opponents 
have  declared  that  he  was  eager  a^r  higher  preferment,  yet  it  is  known 
that  he  not  only  refused  an  English  bishopric,  but  an  archbishopric  in  Ire- 
land. At  the  Restoration  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  attained  to  no 
ecclesiastical  preferment 

In  1693,  Dr.  South,  in  his  Animadversions  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  '  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  attacked  that  writer  in  the  most  ac- 
rimonious and  indecent  manner.  This  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, and  the  violence  and  personality  displayed  by  both  parties  on  this 
occasion,  gave  deep  offence  to  the  friends  of  religion  and  the  church  ;  and 
at  length,  after  the  controversy  had  raged  with  unabatiDg  violence  for  some 
time,  the  king  was  induced  by  the  bishops  to  put  an  end  to  it,  by  ordain- 
ing ^  that  all  preachers  should  carefully  avoid  all  new  terms,  and  confine 
themselves  to  such  ways  of  explication  as  have  been  commonly  used  in  the 
church.'  Notwithstanding  his  intolerant  and  fiery  temper,  South  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  that  Christian  spirit  in  which  a  clergyman,  above 
all  others,  should  act.  His  hfe,  therefore,  affords  another  proof  only,  of  the 
trite  observation,  that  even  good  men  are  too  frequently  unable  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  virtuous  principles  which  they  really  and  honestly  hold.  During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  remained  comparatively  inactive,  and  his  death 
occurred  on  the  dghth  of  July,  1716.  From  his  numerous  sermons  we  se- 
lect the  following  brief  but  characteristic  passage  : — 

INGRATITUDE  AN  INCURABLE  VICE. 

As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  means  to  attempt  the  making  of  sach  an 
one  as  his  fHend,  so  neither  is  he,  in  the  next  place,  to  presume  to  think  that 
he  shall  be  able  so  much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate  the  humour  of  an  ungrateful 
person  by  any  acts  of  kindness,  though  never  so  frequent,  never  so  obliging. 

Philosophy  will  teach  the  learned,  and  experience  may  teach  all,  that  it  is  a 
thing  hardly  feasible.  For,  love  such  an  one,  and  he  shall  despise  you.  Commend 
him,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  he  shall  revile  you.  GiVe  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh 
at  your  easiness.    Save  his  life ;  but,  when  you  have  done,  look  toyour  own. 

The  greatest  fkvours  to  such  an  one  are  but  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves ; 
they  leave  no  traoe,  no  sign  behind  them ;  they  neither  soften  nor  win  upon  him ; 
they  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but  leave  him  as  hard,  as  rugged,  and  as  uncoo- 
cemed  as  ever.  All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper  as  showers  of  rain  or 
rivers  of  fresh  water  falling  into  the  main  sea ;  the  sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not 
at  all  changed  or  sweetened  by  them.  I  may  truly  say  of  the  mind  of  an  ungrate- 
ful person,  that  it  is  kindness-proof.  It  is  impenetrable,  unconquerable;  uncon- 
querable by  that  which  conquers  all  things  else,  even  by  love  itself.    Flints  may  be 
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melted— we  see  it  daily— but  an  ongrateAil  heart  can  not ;  no,  not  by  the  strongest 
and  the  noblest  flame.  After  all  your  attempts,  all  your  experiments,  for  any  thing 
that  man  can  do,  he  that  is  ungrateAiI  will  be  ungratcAil  still.  And  the  reason  is 
manife&t ;  for  you  may  remember  that  I  told  you  that  ingratitude  sprang  from  a 
principle  of  ill  nature :  which  being  a  thing  founded  in  such  a  certain  constitution  of 
blood  and  spirit,  as,  being  bom  with  a  man  into  the  world,  and  upon  that  account 
called  nature,  shall  prevent  all  remedies  that  can  be  applied  by  education,  and 
kaves  such  a  bias  upon  the  mind,  as  is  beforehand  with  all  instruction. 

So  that  you  shall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  an  ungrateAil  person,  but,  if  you 
look  backward,  and  trace  him  up  to  his  original,  you  will  find  that  he  was  bom  so ; 
and  if  yon  could  look  forward  enough,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  you  will  find 
that  he  also  dies  so ;  for  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill-natured  man  who  was 
not  alao  an  ill-natured  child,  and  gave  several  testimonies  of  hia  being  so  to  dis- 
cerning persons  long  before  the  use  of  his  reason. 

The  thread  that  nature  spins  is  seldom  broken  off  by  any  thing  but  death.  I 
do  not  by  this  limit  the  operation  of  God's  grace,  for  that  may  do  wonders :  but 
humanly  speaking,  and  according  to  the  method  of  the  world,  and  the  little  correc- 
tives supplied  by  art  and  discipline,  it  seldom  fiiils  but  an  ill  principle  has  its  course, 
and  nature  makes  good  its  blow.  And,  therefore,  where  ingratitude  begins  re- 
intt-kably  to  show  itself,  he  surely  judges  most  wisely  who  takes  alarm  betunes,  and 
auguring  the  fountain  from  the  stream,  concludes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  so  reducing  his  judgment  into  practice,  timely  withdraws  his  frustraneons 
baffled  kindnesses,  and  sees  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  stroke  a  tiger  into  a  kuub, 
or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his  colour. 

Edward  StillinofleeT)  so  distinguished  in  early  life  by  his  writings  in 
defiance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
at  Stillingfleet,  near  York ;  and  was  bom  at  Cranboum,  in  Dorsetshire,  on 
the  seventeenth  of  April,  1635.  After  pursuing  his  preparatory  studies  at  a  pri- 
vate grammar-school,  he  was  sent,  in  1648,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow,  in  1653,  having  previously  taken  his  bache- 
lor's d^ree.  StiUingfleet  passed  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  after 
he  left  the  university,  as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  of  the  fiunily  of  Pierre- 
point;  and  having,  meantime,  taken  orders,  he  was  appointed,  in  1657,  to 
the  rectory  of  Sutton.  In  1662,  while  residing  at  Sutton,  he  published 
Origirus  Sacra  ;  a  Rational  Account  of  the  Orounds  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion  ;  a  work,  which,  for  extensive  and  profound  learning,  soUd- 
ity  of  judgment,  strength  of  argument,  and  perspicuity  of  language,  would 
have  done  the  highest  honor  to  a  man  of  any  age ;  and,  therefore,  was 
really  marvellous  from  one  who  had  just  completed  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
The  £sane  of  this  extraordinary  work  contributed  to  advance  the  author  rap- 
idly, until  1689,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  the  duties 
of  which  he  continued  to  discharge  with  great  fidelity,  till  the  twenty-seventh 
of  March,  1699,  when  death  closed  his  earthly  labore. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  bishop  Stillingfleet  published  A  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity y  in  which  some  passages  in  Locke's  '  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding,'  were  attacked  as  subversive  of  fundamental  doo- 
trines  of  Christaanity ;  but  in  the  controversy  which  ensued,  the  philosopher 
was  generally  considered  to  have  come  off  victorious.    So  great  was  the 
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bishop's  chni^rin  at  this  result,  that  it  was  thought  to  have  hastened  his 
death.  The  promiiipnt  matters  of  discussion  in  this  controversy  were  the 
resunv  clioii  of  the  body,  and  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  On  these  j»oints 
Loclvo  ;ui,au  d,  that  although  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  revealed  in  Sc:ip- 
tur«',  l\nt  re-animation  of  the  identical  bodies  which  inhabited  this  world  is 
not  K'voalod ;  and  that  even  if  the  soul  were  proved  to  bo  material,  this 
would  not  imply  its  mortality,  since  an  Omnipotent  Creator  may,  if  ho 
plea^o^,  iraj>art  the  faculty  of  thinking  to  matter  as  well  as  to  spirit 

After  Siillingfleet's  death,  a  collection  of  fifty  of  his  sermons  was  published, 
all  of  which  deservedly  bear  a  high  character  for  good  sense,  sound  morality, 
energy  of  style,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  From  one  of  these  ser- 
mons we  take  the  following  extract : — 

TRUE  WISDOM. 

That  is  the  truest  wisdom  of  a  man  which  doth  most  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
life.  For  wisdom  as  it  refers  to  action,  lies  in  the  proposal  of  a  right  end,  and  the 
choice  of  the  most  proper  means  to  attain  it :  which  end  doth  nut  refer  to  any  one 
part  of  a  man's  life,  but  to  the  whole  as  taken  together.  He  therefore  only  deserves 
the  name  of  a  wise  man,  not  that  considers  how  to  be  rich  and  great  when  he  is  poor 
and  mean,  nor  how  to  be  well  when  he  is  sick,  nor  how  to  escape  a  present  danger, 
nor  how  to  compass  a  particular  design ;  but  he  tliat  considers  the  whole  course  of 
his  life  together,  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  make  the  end  of  it,  and  by  what  i^oans 
he  may  best  ei\joy  the  happiness  of  it.  I  confess  it  is  one  great  part  of  a  wiso  man 
never  to  propose  to  himself  too  much  happiness  here ;  for  whosoever  doth  so  is  snro 
to  find  himself  deceived,  and  consequently  is  so  much  more  miserable  as  he  fails  in 
his  greatest  expectations.  But  since  God  did  not  make  man  on  purpose  to  be  mis- 
erable, since  there  is  a  great  diflerence  as  to  men's  conditions,  since  that  ditference 
depends  very  much  on  their  own  choice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  place  true  wis- 
dom in  the  choice  of  those  things  which  tend  most  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life. 

That  which  gives  a  man  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  what  he  doeth,  and  either  pre- 
vents, or  lessens,  or  makes  him  more  easily  bear  the  troubles  of  lifb,  doth  the  most 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  it.  It  was  a  bold  saying  of  Epicurus,  '  That  it  is  more 
desirable  to  be  miserable  by  acting  according  to  reason,  than  to  be  happy  in  going 
against  it ;'  and  I  can  not  tell  how  it  can  well  agree  with  his  notion  of  felicity :  but 
it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  in  the  consideration  of  happiness,  the  satisfaction  of  a  man's 
own  mind  doth  weigh  down  all  the  external  accidents  of  life.  For.  suppose  a  man 
to  have  riches  and  honours  as  great  as  Ahasuerus  bestowed  on  his  highest  favourite, 
Haman,  yet  by  his  sad  instance  we  find  that  a  small  discontent,  when  the  mind  suf- 
fers it  to  increase  and  to  spread  its  venom,  doth  so  weaken  the  power  of  reason,  dis- 
order the  passions,  make  a  man's  life  so  uneasy  to  him,  as  to  precipitate  him  from 
the  height  of  his  fortune  into  the  depth  of  ruin.  But,  on  the  other  sid'.  if  we  sup- 
pose a  man  to  be  always  pleased  with  his  condition,  to  ei\joy  an  even  and  quiet  mind 
in  every  state,  being  neither  lifted  up  with  prosperity  nor  cast  down  with  adversity, 
he  is  really  happy  in  comparison  with  the  other.  It  is  a  mere  speculation  to  dLscouree 
of  any  complete  happiness  in  this  world ;  but  that  which  doth  either  lessen  the  num« 
ber,  or  abate  the  weight,  or  take  off  the  malignity  of  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  con- 
tribute very  much  to  that  degree  of  happiness  which  may  be  expected  here. 

The  integrity  and  simplicity  of  a  man's  mind  doth  all  this.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  a  man's  own  mind.  For  although  it  be  impossible 
for  a  man  not  to  be  liable  to  error  and  mistake,  yet,  if  he  doth  mistake  with  innocent 
jnind,  he  hath  the  comfort  of  his  innocency  when  he  thinks  himself  bound  to  correct 
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his  error.  But  if  a  man  prevaricates  with  himself,  and  acts  against  the  sense  of  his 
own  uiind.  though  his  conscience  did  not  judge  aright  at  that  time,  yet  the  goodness 
of  the  bare  act,  with  res^tect  to  the  rule,  will  not  prevent  the  sting  that  follows  the 
^ant  of  inward  integrity  in  doing  it.  *  The  backslider  in  heart,'  saith  Solomon.  '  shall 
be  filled  with  his  own  ways,  but  a  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself'  The 
doing  jost.  and  worthy,  and  generous  things,  without  any  sinister  ends  and  designs, 
leaves  a  most  agreeable  pleasure  to  the  mind,  like  that  of  a  constant  health,  which  is 
"better  felt  than  expressed.  When  a  man  applies  his  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
duty,  and  w^hen  he  doth  understand  it  (as  it  is  not  hard  for  an  honest  mind  to  do, 
for,  as  the  oracle  answered  the  servant  who  desired  to  know  how  he  migiit  please 
bis  master, '  If  you  will  seek  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it'),  sets  himself  with  a  firm 
reaolntion  to  pursue  it ;  though  the  rain  fklls,  and  the  floods  arise,  and  the  winds 
Uow  on  evei7  side  of  him,  yet  he  ei\joys  peace  and  quiet  within,  notwithstanding  all 
the  noise  and  blustering  abroad ;  and  is  sure  to  hold  out  after  all,  because  he  is 
founded  upon  a  rock.  But  take  one  that  endeavours  to  blind,  or  corrupt,  or  master 
bis  conscience,  to  make  it  serve  some  mean  end  or  design ;  what  uneasy  reflections 
bath  he  ui>on  himself,  what  perplexing  thoughts,  what  tormenting  fears,  what  sus- 
picions and  Jealousies  do  disturb  his  imagination  and  rack  his  mind !  What  art  and 
pains  doth  such  a  one  take  to  be  believed  honest  and  sincere !  and  so  much  the 
more,  because  he  doth  not  believe  himself:  he  fears  still  he  hath  not  given  satisfac- 
tion enough,  and  by  overdoing  it,  is  the  more  suspected.  *  *  Secondly,  because 
integrity  doth  more  become  a  man.  and  doth  really  promote  his  interest  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  saying  of  Dio  Ghrysostom,  a  heathen  orator,  that  *  simplicity  and  truth  is  a 
great  and  wise  thing,  but  cunning  and  deceit  is  foolish  and  mean ;  for,  saith  he, 
'observe  the  beasts:  the  more  courage  and  spirit  they  have,  the  less  art  and  subtilty 
they  use ;  but  the  more  timorous  and  ignoble  they  are,  the  more  false  and  deceitful].' 
True  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  raises  a  man  above  the  need  of  using  little  tricks 
and  devices.  Sincerity  and  honesty  carries  one  through  many  difficulties,  which  all 
the  arts  he  can  invent  could  never  help  him  through.  For  nothing  doth  a  man  more 
real  mischief  in  the  world  than  to  be  suspected  of  too  much  crafl ;  because  every 
one  stands  upon  his  guard  against  him,  and  suspects  plots  and  designs  where  there 
are  none  intended ;  insomuch  that,  though  he  speaks  with  all  the  sincerity  that  is 
possible,  yet  nothmg  he  saith  can  be  believed.  *  *  But  '  he  that  walkcth  up- 
rightly, and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart,'  as  the 
Psahnist  describeth  the  practice  of  integrity,  may  possibly-  meet  with  such  as  will 
be  ready  to  condenm  him  for  hypocrisy  at  first ;  but  when  they  find  he  keeps  to  a 
certain  rule,  and  pursues  honest  designs,  without  any  great  regard  to  the  opinion 
which  others  entertain  concerning  him,  then  all  that  know  him  can  not  but  esteem 
and  value  him ;  his  friends  love  him,  and  his  enemies  stand  in  awe  of  him.  '  The 
paths  of  the  just,'  saith  the  wise  man,  '  is  as  the  shining  light  which  phineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'  As  the  day  begins  with  obscurity  and  a  great  mix- 
ture of  darkness,  till  by  quick  and  silent  motions  the  light  overcomes  the  mists  and 
vapours  of  the  night,  and  not  only  spreads  its  beams  upon  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  darts  them  into  the  deepest  and  most  shady  valleys;  thus  simplicity  and 
integrity  may  at  first  appearing  look  dark  and  suspicious,  till  by  degrees  it  breaks 
through  the  clouds  of  envy  and  detraction,  and  then  shines  with  a  greater  glory. 

William  Sherlock,  whom  we  are  still  briefly  to  notice,  was  bom  in  South- 
wark,  in  1641,  and  educated  at  Eton  school,  where  he  early  distinguished 
himaelfi  by  the  vigor  of  his  genius  and  application  to  his  studies.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Peter-House  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  second 
degree,  in  1665,  ftve  years  after  which  he  became  rector  of  St.  George's, 
London,    In  1680,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1691,  was 
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made  dean  of  St  Paul's,  a  situation  which  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Hampstead,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1707. 
In  1691,  Dr.  Sherlock  published  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  and  Ever-Bleeaed  Trinity^  in  which  he  proposed  the  hypothesis,  that 
^  there  were  three  eternal  minds,  two  of  them  issuing  from  the  Father,  but 
that  they  were  one  by  a  mutual  consciousness  in  the  three  to  every  of  their 
thoughts.'  This  publication  led  to  the  famous  controversy  with  Dr.  South, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Sherlock's  Practical  Discourse  Con- 
cerning Deaths  published  in  1690,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  theological 
works  in  the  Englbh  language.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  On  ike  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  in  which,  while  inferring  the  high  probability  of  a  future 
life  from  arguments  dravm  from  the  light  of  nature,  he  maintains  that  only 
in  revelation  can  evidence  perfectly  conclusive  be  found.  From  this  work 
we  take  the  following  extract : — 

LONGma  AFTER  IMMORTALITY. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  force  of  this  argumeot ;  bow  flur  theso  natontl  desires  of 
inunortality  prove  that  we  are  by  nature  immortal.  For  [say  the  ol^jectors]  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  world  more  extravagant  than  some  men's  desires  are ;  and  is  this 
an  argument,  that  we  shall  have  whatever  we  desire,  because  we  fondly  and  passion- 
ately, and,  it  may  be,  very  unreasonably  desire  it  1  And,  therefore,  to  explain  the 
force  of  this  argument,  I  shall  observe  two  things ;  1st,  That  all  natural  passions  and 
appetites  are  immediately  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God;  and  2dly,  That  all  nat- 
ural passions  have  their  natural  objects. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  shown  at  large,  that  our  passions 
and  appetites  are  the  life  and  sense  of  the  soul,  without  which  it  would  be  dead  and 
stupid,  without  any  principle  of  vital  sensation.  For  what  is  life  without  fear,  and 
love,  and  hope,  and  desire,  and  such  like  psssions,  whereby  we  feel  all  things  else, 
and  feel  ourselves  ?  Now,  whatever  &ncies  men  may  have  about  our  notions  and 
ideas,  that  they  may  come  into  our  minds  from  without,  and  be  formed  by  external 
impressions,  yet  no  man  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  external  ol^ta  can  put 
a  principle  of  life  into  us ;  and  then  they  can  create  no  new  passions  in  us,  which 
are  essential  to  our  natures,  and  must  be  the  work  of  that  God  who  made  us. 

And,  therefore,  secondly,  every  natural  desire  must  have  its  natural  olject  to  an- 
swer that  desire,  or  else  the  desire  wss  made  in  vain;  which  is  a  reproach  to  our 
wise  Maker,  if  he  have  laid  a  necessity  on  us  of  desiring  that  which  is  not  nature, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  had.  We  may  as  well  suppose  that  God  has  made  eyes 
without  light,  or  ears  without  sounds,  as  that  he  has  implanted  any  desires  in  us 
which  he  hath  made  nothing  to  answer.  There  is  no  one  example  can  be  given  of 
this  in  any  kind  whatsoever ;  for  should  any  man  be  so  extravagant  as  to  desire  to 
fly  into  the  air,  to  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  the  like,  you  would  not  call  these  the  de- 
sires of  our  nature,  because  our  natures  are  not  fitted  for  them ;  but  all  the  desires 
which  are  founded  in  nature  have  their  natural  oljocts.  And  can  we  then  think, 
that  the  most  natural  and  most  necessary  desire  of  all  has  nothing  to  answer 
iti  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all  things  to  desire  immortality,  which  is  not 
to  be  had  1  espedaUy  when  it  is  the  most  noble  and  generous  desire  of  human  na- 
ture, that  which  most  of  all  becomes  a  reasonable  creature  to  desire ;  nay,  that  which 
is  the  governing  principle  of  all  our  actions,  and  must  give  laws  to  all  our  other  pas- 
sions, desires,  and  appetites.  What  a  strange  creature  has  God  made  man,  if  he  de- 
ceives him  in  the  most  fundamental  and  most  universal  principle  of  action;  which 
makes  his  whole  life  nothing  else  but  one  continued  cheat  snd  imposture ! 
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THOMAS    BTTRHET— THOMAS     SPRAT— GILBERT     BURITET — ^ROBERT     BOTLE — JOHN 
LOGX£^«IR  ISAAC  HEWTOll — MATTHEW  HENRT — WILLIAM  WOTTON. 

FHOM  the  eminent  divines  of  the  established  church,  who  occupied  so 
much  of  our  attention  during  our  last  remarks,  we  pass  to  notice 
Thomas  Burnet,  Thomas  Sprat,  and  Gilbert  Burnet — ^three  authors  who  shone 
with  equal  splendor  in  the  different  departments  of  Uterature  to  which  they 
TespectiTelj  devoted  themselves. 

Thomas  Burnet  was  bom  at  Croft,  Yorkshire,  in  1635.  When  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  entered  Clare  Hall  College,  Cambridge,  but 
afterwards  removed  to  Christ's  College,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow,  in 
1657.  In  the  following  year  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  three  years 
afterwards  was  chosen  senior  proctor  of  the  university.  From  this  period  he 
passed  many  years  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor  to  different  young  noble- 
men, the  last  of  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Ossery,  grandson  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond.  Through  the  influence  of  the  duke,  Burnet  was  chosen,  in  1685, 
master  of  Charter  House  College,  though  he  was  not  then  in  clerical  orders. 
The  election  was  irregular,  and  was,  therefore,  strenuously  opposed  by  those 
bishops  who  were  of  the  number  of  the  electors ;  but  the  influence  of  Or- 
mond prevailed,  and  Burnet  being  soon  ordained,  all  opposition  to  him  was 
at  once  silenced.  In  this  station  he  took  a  noble  stand  against  an  attempt 
of  James  the  Second  to  impose  a  papist,  by  the  name  of  Popham,  as  a  pen- 
sioner  upon  the  foundation  of  that  house.  Ailer  the  Revolution  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  William,  and  also  clerk  of  the  closet ; 
and  would  have  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Tillotson,  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, had  not  some  parts  of  his  writings  been  regarded  as  skeptical.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1715,  and  he  was 
buried  in  Charter  House  chapel. 

Dr.  Burnet  acquired  great  celebrity  by  the  publication,  in  1680,  of  a  work 
entitled  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;  containing  an  Account  of  the 
Original  of  the  Earthy  and  of  all  the  General  Changes  which  it  hath  already 
undergone^  or  U  to  undergo^  till  the  Consummation  of  all  Things,    In  a 
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geological  point  of  view  this  treatise  is,  from  its  want  of  basis  in  ascertained 
&ct9,  totally  worthless  ;  but  it  abounds  in  fine  composition,  and  magnificeat 
description,  and  well  deserves  perusal  as  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  philo 
Bophic:il  romance.  The  author^s  attention  seems  to  have  been  attracted  to 
the  subject  by  the  unequal  and  rugged  appearance  of  the  earth^s  surface, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  the  globe  to  be  the  ruin  of  some  more  regular 
structure.  He  remarks  that  in  a  journey  across  the  Alps  and  Apennines, '  the 
sight  of  these  wild,  vast,  and  indigested  heaps  of  stones  and  earth  did  so 
deeply  strike  my  fancy  that  I  was  not  easy  till  I  could  give  myself  som^ 
tolerable  account  how  that  confusion  came  in  nature.'  The  theory  which  he 
formed  was  as  follows : — 

The  globe,  in  its  chaotic  state,  was  a  dark  fluid  mass,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  air,  water,  and  earth  were  blended  into  one  universal  compound. 
Gradually,  the  heavier  parts  fell  toward  the  centre,  and  formed  a  nucleus 
of  solid  matter.  Around  this  floated  the  liquid  ingredients,  and  over  them 
was  the  still  lighter  atmospheric  air.  By  and  by,  the  liquid  mass  became 
separated  into  two  layers,  by  the  separation  of  the  watery  particles  from 
thase  of  an  oily  composition,  which  being  the  lighter,  tended  upwards,  and 
when  hardened  by  time  became  a  smooth  and  solid  crust  This  was  the 
surface  of  the  antediluvian  globe.  'In  this  smooth  earth,'  he  proceeds, 
'  were  the  first  scenes  of  the  world,  and  the  first  generations  of  mankind ;  it 
had  the  beauty  of  youth  and  blooming  nature,  fresh  and  fruitful,  and  not  a 
wrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  in  all  its  body ;  no  rocks  nor  mountains,  no  hollow 
caves  nor  gaping  channels,  but  even  and  uniform  all  over.  And  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  earth  made  the  face  of  the  heavens  so  too ;  the  air  was  calm  and 
serene ;  none  of  those  tumultuary  motions  and  conflicts  of  vapours,  which 
the  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  ours.  '  Twas  suited  to  a  golden  age, 
and  to  the  first  innocency  of  nature.'  By  degrees,  however,  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  penetrating  the  superficial  crust,  converted  a  portion  of  the  water  be- 
neath into  steam,  the  expansive  force  of  which  at  length  burst  the  superin- 
cumbent shell,  already  weakened  by  the  dryness  and  cracks  occasioned  by 
the  solar  rays.  When,  therefore,  the  '  appointed  time  was  come  that  all- 
wise  Providence  had  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinful  world,  the 
whole  fabric  brake,  and  the  frame  of  the  earth  was  torn  in  pieces,  as  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  those  great  portions  or  fragments  into  which  it  was  di- 
vided fell  into  the  abyss,  some  in  one  posture  and  some  in  another.'  The 
waters  of  course  now  appeared,  and  the  author  gives  a  fine  description  of 
their  tumultuous  raging  caused  by  the  precipitation  of  the  solid  fi-agments 
into  their  bosom.  The  pressure  of  such  masses  falling  into  the  abyss, '  could 
not  but  impel  the  water  with  so  much  strength  as  would  carry  it  up  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air,  and  to  the  top  of  any  thing  that  lay  in  its  way  ;  any 
eminency,  or  high  fragment  whatsoever :  and  then  rolUng  back  again,  it 
would  sweep  down  with  it  whatsoever  it  rushed  upon — woods,  buildings, 
Hving  creatures — and  carry  them  all  headlong  into  the  great  gulf.  Some- 
times a  mass  of  water  would  be  quite  struck  off  and  separate  from  the  resf^ 
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and  tofised  through  the  air  like  a  flying  river ;  but  the  common  motion  of 
the  waves  was  to  climb  up  the  hills,  or  inclined  fragments,  and  then  return 
into  the  valleys  and  deeps  again,  with  a  perpetual  fluctuation  going  and 
ctiming,  ascending  and  descending,  till  the  violence  of  them  being  spent  by 
d  'p-eea,  they  settled  at  last  in  the  places  allotted  for  them ;  where  bounds 
are  set  that  they  can  not  pass  over,  that  they  return  not  again  to  pass  over 
the  earth; 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  follow  our  author  any  farther,  or  to  attempt 
to  analyze  the  ingenious,  though  £illacious  reasoning  by  which  he  endeavors 
to  defend  his  theory  from  the  inseparable  objections  which  the  plainest  facts 
of  geology  and  natural  philosophy  furnish  agsunst  it  The  concluding  part 
of  his  work  relates  to  the  final  conflagration  of  the  world,  by  which,  he 
su[>poses,  the  surface  of  the  new  chaotic  mass  will  be  restored  to  smooth- 
ness, and  *  leave  a  capacity  for  another  world  to  rise  from  it.'  Here  the 
style  of  the  author  rises  into  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
theme,  and  he  concludes  with  impressive  and  appropriate  reflections  on  the 
transient  nature  of  earthly  things.  The  following  is  the  passage,  and  it  is 
appropriately  termed,  by  Addison,  the  author's  funeral  oration  over  the 
globe : — 

THE  FINAL  CONFLAGRATION  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

But  *tis  not  possible,  from  any  station,  to  have  a  AiIl  prospect  of  this  last  scene 
of  the  earth,  for  'tis  a  mixtare  of  fire  and  darkness.  This  new  temple  is  filled  with 
amoke  while  it  is  consecrating,  and  none  can  enter  into  it.  Bat  I  am  apt  to  think, 
if  we  could  look  down  upon  this  burning  world  from  above  the  clouds,  and  have  a 
fall  view  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  we  should  think  it  a  lively  representation  of  hell 
itself;  for  fire  and  darkness  are  the  two  chief  things  by  which  that  state  or  that 
place  uses  to  be  described ;  and  they  are  both  here  mingled  together,  with  all  other 
ingredients  that  make  that  tophet  that  is  prepared  of  old  (Isaiah  xxx.).  Here  are 
lakes  of  fire  and  brimstone,  rivers  of  melted  glowing  matter,  ten  thousand  volcanos 
vomiting  flames  all  at  once,  thick  darkness,  and  pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with 
wreaths  of  flame,  like  fiery  snakes ;  mountains  of  earth  throwm  up  into  the  air,  and 
the  heavens  dropping  down  in  lumps  of  fire.  Those  things  will  all  be  literally  true 
concerning  that  day  and  that  state  of  the  earth.  And  if  we  suppose  Beelzebub  and 
his  apostate  crew  in  the  midst  of  this  fiery  furnace  (and  I  know  not  where  they  can  be 
else),  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  part  of  the  universe,  or  any  state  of  things,  that 
answers  to  so  many  of  the  properties  and  characters  of  hell,  as  this  which  is  now 
before  us. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  storm  over,  and  that  the  fire  hath  gotten  an  entire  victory 
Ofver  all  other  bodies,  and  subdued  every  thing  to  itself,  the  conflagration  will  end 
in  a  deluge  of  fire,  or  in  a  sea  of  fire,  covering  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth ;  for, 
vhen  the  exterior  region  of  the  earth  is  melted  into  a  fluor,  like  molten  glass  or 
ranning  metal,  it  will,  according  to  the  nature  of  other  fluids,  fill  all  vacuities  and 
depressions,  and  fall  into  a  regular  surface,  at  an  equal  distance  everywhere  from  its 
centre.  This  sea  of  fire,  like  the  flrst  abyss,  will  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
make  a  kind  of  second  chaos,  and  leave  a  capacity  for  another  world  to  rise  fVom  it. 
But  that  is  not  our  present  business.  Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of 
this  subject,  reflect,  upon  this  occasion,  on  the  vanity  and  transient  glory  of  all  this 
liabitable  world ;  how,  by  the  force  of  one  element  breaking  loose  upon  the  rest,  all 
the  wietiefl  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  labours  of  men,  are  reduced  to 
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nothing;  all  that  we  admired  and  adored  before,  as  great  and  magnificent,  is  oblit- 
erated or  vanished ;  and  another  form  and  fkoe  of  things,  plain,  simple,  and  every- 
where the  same,  overspreads  the  whole  earth.  Where  are  now  the  great  empires  of 
the  world,  and  their  great  imperial  cities  1  Their  pillars,  trophies,  and  monoments 
of  glory  1  Show  me  where  they  stood,  read  the  inscription,  tell  me  the  victor's 
name  1  What  remains,  what  impressions,  what  difference  or  distmction  do  yon  see 
in  this  mass  of  fire  ?  Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great  city,  the  empress  of  the 
world,  whose  domination  and  superstition,  ancient  and  modem,  make  a  great  part 
of  the  history  of  this  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  1  She  laid  her  founda- 
tions deep,  and  her  palaces  were  strong  and  sumptuous :  she  glorified  herself,  and 
lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow.  Bat 
her  hour  is  come ;  she  is  wiped  away  ftom  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in  per- 
petual oblivion.  But  it  is  not  cities  only,  and  works  of  men's  hands,  but  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  the  earth,  are  melted  as  wax  before  the 
Bun,  and  their  place  is  nowhere  found.  Here  stood  the  Alps,  a  prodigious  range  of 
stone,  the  load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  many  countries,  and  reached  their  arms 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea ;  this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  softened  and  dissolved, 
OS  a  tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the  Afi-ican  mountains,  and  Atlas  with  his 
top  above  the  clouds.  There  was  frozen  Caucasus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Asia.  And  yonder,  towards  the  north,  stood  the  Riphsean  hills, 
clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All  these  are  vanished,  dropped  away  as  the  snow  upon 
their  heads,  and  swallowed  up  in  a  red  sea  of  fire,  (Rev.  zv.  8.)  Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty;  Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  Saints.    Hallelujah. 

Thomas  Sprat  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Tallaton, 
Devonshire,  in  1636.  He  studied  at  a  private  school  until  1651,  and  then 
entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  to  take  his  master's 
degree,  soon  after  which  he  was  chosen  fellow.  In  1659,  he  first  appeared 
as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  death  had  recently  occurred.  This  poem  was  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Wilkins,  under  whom  Sprat  had  studied  mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  at 
whose  house,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  philosophical  inquirers  who 
originated  the  Royal  Society,  were  accustomed,  at  that  time,  to  meet. 
Sprat's  intimacy  with  Dr.  Wilkins  led  to  his  elevation  as  a  member  of  the 
society  soon  after  its  incorporation ;  and  in  1667,  he  published  the  histoiy 
of  that  learned  body,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  prejudice  and  suspicion  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  public. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  his  Histort/  of  the  Royal  Sockty^  Sprat 
had  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  aided  that  nobleman  in  writing  the  '  Rehearsal.'  He  also 
became  chaplain  to  the  king ;  and  under  these  circumstances  ecclesiastical 
promotion  could  hardly  fail  to  follow :  accordingly,  after  several  other  ad- 
vancing steps,  the  see  of  Rochester  was  attained,  in  1684.  During  the  next 
year  he  served  the  government,  by  writing  and  publishing  an  account  of  the 
Ryehouse  plot;  but  for  this  work  he  found  it  convenient,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  send  forth  an  apology :  and  having  submitted  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, he  was  allowed,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  attachment  to  the 
abdicated  monarch,  to  remain  unmolested  in  his  bishopric     In  1692,  how- 
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ever,  he  was  involved  in  trouble  by  a  Mse  accusation  of  joining  in  a  con- 
spiracy for  the  restoration  of  King  James  ;  but  after  a  confinement  of  eleven 
days,  he  clearly  proved  his  innocence  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him. 
But  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  this  event  upon  his  mind,  that 
he  ever  afterwards,  during  his  life,  observed  the  anniversary  of  his  de- 
liTerance  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving ;  and  thenceforth  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1713,  he  lived  in  comparative  retirement 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Sprat  wrote  the  lAft  of  Cowley 
usually  prefixed  to  the  works  of  that  poet ;  a  volume  of  Sermons,  and  one 
<^  two  other  minor  productions.     Of  his  style  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  as  that 
of  *'  an  author  whose  pregnancy  of  imagination  and  eloquence  of  language 
have  deservedly  set  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature.'    Though,  perhaps, 
this  praise  is  somewhat  extravagant,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Sprat's 
excellence  is  unquestionably  such,  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  mentioned  among 
the  leading  prose  writers  of  this  period.     The  qualities  which  particularly 
characterize  his  style,  are  strength,  neatness,  smoothness,  and  precision ;  with 
little,  however,  of  the  splendor  which  the  eulogy  of  the  great  critic  would  in- 
duce a  reader  to  expect     Having  aheady  given,  in  the  hfe  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
an  extract  from  Sprat's  '  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  we  shall  close  these 
remarks  with  the  following  passage  from  the  *  Life  of  Cowley' : — 

COWLEY'S  LOVE  OP  RETIREMENT. 

Upon  the  king's  happy  restoration,  Mr.  Cowley  was  past  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age ;  of  which  the  greatest  part  had  heen  spent  in  a  varions  and  tempestaous  con- 
dition. He  now  thought  he  had  sacrificed  enough  of  his  life  to  his  curiosity  and  ex- 
perience. He  had  enjoyed  mauy  excellent  occasions  of  observation.  He  had  been 
present  in  many  great  revolutions,  which  in  that  tumultuous  time  disturbed  the  peace 
of  all  our  neighbour  states  as  well  as  our  own.  He  had  nearly  beheld  all  the  splen- 
dour of  the  highest  part  of  mankind.  He  had  lived  in  the  presence  of  princes,  and 
familiarly  conversed  with  greatness  in  all  its  degrees,  which  was  necessary  for  one 
that  would  contemn  it  a  right;  for  to  scorn  the  pomp  of  the  world  before  a  man 
knows  it,  does  commonly  proceed  from  ill  manners  than  a  true  magnanimity. 

He  was  now  weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of  an  active  condition.  He 
had  been  perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was  satiated 
with  the  arts  of  court;  which  sort  of  life,  though  his  virtue  had  made  innocent  to 
him,  yet  nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  These  were  the  reasons  that  moved  him  to 
Ibrego  all  public  employments,  and  to  follow  the  violent  inclination  of  his  own  mind, 
which  in  the  greatest  throng  of  his  former  business  had  still  called  upon  him,  and 
represented  to  him  the  true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures,  and 
of  a  moderate  revenue,  below  the  malice  and  flatteries  of  fortune.        *       * 

In  his  last  seven  or  eight  years  he  was  concealed  in  his  beloved  obscurity,  and 
possessed  that  BoUtude,  which,  fh>m  his  very  childhood,  he  had  always  most  pas- 
sionately desired.  Though  he  had  Arequent  invitations  to  return  into  business,  yet 
he  never  gave  ear  to  any  persuasions  of  profit  or  preferment  His  visits  to  the  city 
and  court  were  very  few ;  his  stays  in  town  were  only  as  a  passeuger,  not  an  inhabi- 
tant The  places  that  he  chose  for  the  seats  of  his  declini^  life  were  two  or  three 
villages  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  I>uring  this  recess,  his  mind  was  rather  exer- 
daed  on  what  was  to  come  than  what  was  past;  he  suffered  no  more  business  nor 
cares  of  life  to  come  near  him  than  what  were  enough  to  keep  his  sonl  awake,  but 

vou  ii,^— O 
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not  to  distarb  it    Some  few  friends  and  books,  a  cheerflii  heart,  and  innocent  oon- 
■cience,  were  his  constant  companions.    *    * 

I  acknowledge  he  chose  that  state  of  life,  not  ont  of  any  poetical  rapture,  but 
npon  a  steady  and  sober  experience  of  hnman  things.  Bat,  however,  I  can  not  ap- 
plaud it  in  him.  It  is  certainly  a  great  disparagement  to  virtue  and  learning  itself 
that  those  very  thmgs  which  only  make  men  useAil  in  the  world  should  incline  them 
to  leave  it  This  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  had  the 
same  moderation,  and  were  willing  to  fbUow  them  into  the  wilderness.  But  if  the 
one  shall  contend  to  get  out  of  employment,  while  the  other  strive  to  get  into  it,  the 
affairs  of  mankind  are  like  to  be  m  so  ill  a  posture,  that  even  the  good  men  theoft- 
selves  will  hardly  be  able  to  ei\joy  their  very  retreats  in  security. 


Gilbert  Bctrnbt,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  advocate  of  high  reputation, 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1643.  His  Either 
having  refused  to  acknowledge  Cromwell's  authority,  was  thrown  out  of 
employment  during  the  Protector's  ascendency,  and,  therefore,  assumed, 
himself,  the  care  of  his  son's  education.  The  result  was  all  that  could  have 
been  anticipated ;  for  so  prodigiously  rapid  was  the  youth's  progress  in  his 
studies,  that  before  he  had  reached  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  the 
university  of  Aberdeen.  Having  successfully  completed  his  coll^ate  couTse, 
he  entered  hfe  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards 
held,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  divinity  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  From  Glasgow  he  removed  to  a  benefice  in  London,  and  through 
his  talents  and  consummate  address,  soon  rendered  himself  the  confidant  of 
many  persons  of  great  political  influeiice. 

In  1679  Burnet  greatly  increased  his  reputation  by  publishing  the  first 
volume  of  a  History  of  the  Be/ormatian  in  England.  The  appearance  of 
this  work  at  the  time  when  the  Popish  plot  was  absorbing  public  attention, 
procured,  for  the  author,  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  complete  the  history.  This  he  eventually  did,  by 
publishing  two  additional  volumes,  the  one  in  1681,  and  the  other  in  1714; 
and  the  work  is  much  the  best  account  extant  of  the  important  occnrrencea 
of  which  it  treats.  The  conduct  of  Charles  the  Second,  toward  the  oondn- 
sion  of  his  reign,  was  highly  offensive  to  Burnet^  who  consequently  formed 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  opposition  party,  and  even  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king,  freely  censuring  both  his  public  acts  and  private  vices.  As  his 
opinions,  thus  unreservedly  expressed,  brought  him  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  court,  Burnet  retired  to  the  continent,  where  he  was  most  graciously 
received  by  both  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  into  whose  service  he 
immediately  entered ;  and  accompanying  them,  at  the  Revolution,  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  soon  after  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  bishopric  of  Salis- 
bury. The  remainder  of  his  life  he  passed  in  the  quiet  dischai^  of  his 
prelatical  duties,  and  in  literary  pursuits,  and  his  death  occurred  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  March,  1715. 

Bishop  Burnet  left  in  manuscript  his  celebrated  History  of  My  Owl 
Times,  giving  an  outline  of  the  events  of  the  civil  war  and  commonwealth 
and  a  full  narration  of  what  took  place  firom  the  Restoration  to  the  yea 
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1713,  during  which  period  the  author  passed  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
aeventieth  year  of  his  age.  As  he  had,  under  various  drcumstanoes,  per- 
sonally known  the  conspicuous  characters  of  a  whole  century,  and  pene- 
trated most  of  the  state  secrets  of  a  period  nearly  as  long,  he  has  been  able 
to  exhibit  all  these  in  his  work  with  a  felicity  not  inferior  to  Clarendon's, 
though  allowance  must,  in  his  case,  also,  be  made  for  political  prejudices. 
Foreseeing  that  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  delivered  his  opinions  con- 
cerning men  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  would  give  offence  to  many,  Burnet 
ordered,  in  his  will,  that  his  history  should  not  be  published  till  ax  years 
after  his  death ;  and  it  did  not^  therefore,  appear  until  1723.  Its  publicsr 
tion,  as  was  expected,  was  the  sequel  for  the  commencement  of  numerous 
attacks  on  the  reputation  of  the  author,  whose  veracity  and  fau-ness  were 
loudly  impeached.  It  fell  under  the  lash  of  such  Tory  wits  as  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Arbuthnot ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  a  more  impartial  posterity  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  author,  in  any  case,  wiUingly  distorts 
the  truth,  though  in  his  preface  he  admits  that  some  things  may  have  been 
over-colored. 

In  addition  to  those  works  already  mentioned.  Bishop  Burnet  wrote 
Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  ;  An  Account  of  the  lAfe  and  Death 
af  the  Earl  of  Bochester^  whom  he  attended  on  his  penitent  death-bed  ; 
The  Lives  of  Sir  Matthew  ffalSy  and  Bishop  Bedell ;  a  translation  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia :  and  various  theological  treatises,  among  which  is 
an  £xposition-<f  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
His  style,  though  too  unpolished  to  place  him  in  the  first  dass  of  historical 
writers,  is  both  spirited  and  vigorous;  while  his  works  afford  sufficient 
evidence  that  to  various  and  extensive  knowledge  he  added  great  acuteness 
in  the  discrimination  of  human  character.  As  he  composed  with  ease  and 
n^idity,  and  avoided  long  and  intricate  sentences,  his  works  are  read  with 
more  fSuality  than  those  of  Clarendon.  From  the  '  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation' we  select  the  first  of  the  following  extracts,  and  the  other  we  take 
from  the  'History  of  My  Own  Times.' 

DEATH  AND  CHABAGTSB  OF  BDWABD  YL 

In  the  beghming  of  JaDuary  this  year  (1668),  he  was  seized  with  a  deep  cough, 
and  all  medicines  that  were  used  did  rather  increase  than  lessen  it.  He  was  so  ill 
when  the  parliament  met,  that  he  was  not  able  to  go  to  Westminster,  but  ordered 
their  first  meetmg  and  the  sermon  to  be  at  Whitehall.  In  the  time  of  his  sickness, 
Bishop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  and  took  occasion  to  nm  out  mnch  on  works 
of  charity,  and  the  obligation  that  lay  on  men  of  high  condition  to  be  eminent  in 
good  works.  This  touched  the  king  to  the  quick ;  so  that,  presently  after  the  ser- 
mon, he  sent  for  the  bishop.  And,  after  he  had  commanded  him  to  sit  down  by 
him,  and  be  ooTered,  he  resumed  most  of  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  and  said  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  chiefly  touched  by  it  He  desired  him,  as  he  had  already 
given  him  the  exhortation  in  general,  so  to  direct  him  to  do  his  duty  in  that  par- 
ticular.   The  bishop,  astonished  at  this  tenderness  in  so  young  a  prince,*  burst  forth 

*  The  king  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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in  tears,  exprening  how  much  he  wm  oveijoyed  to  see  snch  inclinations  in  him  ; 
bnt  told  him  he  must  take  time  to  think  on  it,  and  craved  leave  to  consult  with  the 
lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen.  So  the  king  writ  by  him  to  them  to  consult 
speedily  how  the  poor  should  be  relieved.  They  considered  there  were  three  sorts 
of  poor ;  such  as  were  so  by  natural  infirmity  or  folly,  as  impotent  persons,  and 
madmen  or  idiots ;  such  as  were  so  by  accident,  as  sick  or  maimed  persons ;  and 
such  as,  by  thehr  idleness,  did  cast  themselves  into  poverty.  So  the  king  ordered 
the  Grey-friars*  church,  near  Newgate,  with  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  to  be  a 
house  for  orphans ;  St.  Bartholomew's,  near  Smithfleld,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and 
gave  his  own  house  of  Bridewell  to  be  a  place  of  correction  and  work  for  such  aa 
were  willfVilly  idle.  He  also  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  grant  for  the  hospital  of 
St  Thomas  in  Southwark,  which  he  had  erected  and  endowed  in  August  last. 
And  when  he  set  his  hand  to  these  foundations,  which  was  not  done  before  the  fifth 
of  June  this  year,  he  thanked  God  that  had  prolonged  his  life  till  he  had  finished 
that  design.  So  he  was  the  first  founder  of  those  houses,  which,  by  many  great 
additions  since  that  time,  have  risen  to  be  amongst  the  noblest  in  Europe. 

He  expressed  in  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness,  great  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  seemed  glad  at  the  approaches  of  death ;  only,  the  consideration  of  reli- 
gion  and  the  church  touched  him  much ;  and  upon  that  acccount  he  said  he  was  de- 
sirous of  life.  *  *  His  distemper  rather  increased  than  abated ;  so  that  the 
physicians  had  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  Upon  which  a  confident  woman  came, 
and  undertook  his  cure,  if  he  might  be  put  into  her  hands.  This  was  done,  and  the 
physicians  were  put  Arom  him,  upon  this  pretence,  that,  they  having  no  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  in  a  desperate  case  desperate  remedies  were  to  be  applied.  This  was  said 
to  be  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  advice  in  particular ;  and  it  increased  the  peo- 
ple's jealousy  of  him,  when  they  saw  the  king  grow  sensibly  worse  every  day  after 
he  came  under  the  woman's  care ;  which  becoming  so  plain,  she  was  put  from  him, 
and  the  physicians  were  again  sent  for,  and  took  him  into  their  charge.  But  if  they 
had  small  hopes  before,  they  had  none  at  all  now.  Death  thus  hastening  on  him, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  done  but  half  his  work,  except  he  had  got 
the  king's  sisters  in  his  hands,  got  the  council  to  write  to  them  in  the  king's  name,  in- 
viting them  to  come  and  keep  him  company  in  his  sickness.  But  as  they  were  on 
the  way,  on  the  6th  of  July,  his  spirits  and  body  were  so  sunk,  that  he  found  death 
approaching;  and  so  he  composed  himself  to  die  in  the  most  devout  manner.  His 
whole  exercise  was  in  short  prayers  and  ejaculations.  The  last  that  he  was  heard  to 
use  was  in  these  words :  '  Lord  God  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable  and  wretched 
life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen :  howbeit,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done ;  Lord, 
I  commit  my  spirit  to  thee.  Oh,  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it  were  for  me  to 
be  with  thee ;  yet,  for  thy  chosen's  sake,  send  me  life  and  health,  that  I  may  truly 
serve  thee.  Oh,  my  Lord  God,  bless  my  people,  and  save  thine  inheritance.  Oh 
Lord  God,  save  thy  chosen  people  of  England ;  Oh,  Lord  God,  defend  this  realni 
from  papistiy,  and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my  people  may  praise  thy 
holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ,  his  sake.'  Seeing  some  about  him,  he  seemed  troubled 
that  they  were  so  near  and  had  heard  him ;  but  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  he  said 
he  had  been  praying  to  God.  And  soon  after,  the  pangs  of  death  coming  upon  him,  he 
said  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  was  holding  him  in  his  arms,  '  I  am  faint;  Lord  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  receive  my  spirit ;'  and  so  he  breathed  out  his  innocent  souL 

Thus  died  King  Edward  VI.,  that  incomparable  young  prince.  He  was  then  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  counted  the  wonder  of  that  time.  He  was  not 
only  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  other  liberal  sciences,  but  knew  well  the  state  of 
his  kingdom.  He  kept  a  book  in  which  he  writ  the  characters  that  were  given  him 
of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  all  the  judges,  lord-lieutenants,  and  justices  of  the 
peace  over  England :  in  it  he  had  marked  down  their  way  of  living,  and  their  zeal 
for  religion.    He  had  studied  the  matter  of  the  mint^  with  the  exchange  and  value 
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of  money ;  so  that  he  understood  it  well,  as  appears  by  his  Joamal.  He  also  under- 
stood fortification  and  designed  well.  He  knew  all  the  harbours  and  ports,  both  of 
his  ovrn  dominions,  and  of  France  and  Scotland ;  and  how  much  water  they  had,  and 
what  was  the  way  of  coming  into  them.  He  had  acquired  great  knowledge  of  for- 
eign affairs ;  so  that  he  talked  with  the  ambassadors  about  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest  opinion  of  him  that  was  possible ; 
which  appears  in  most  of  the  histories  of  that  age.  He  had  great  quickness  of  ap- 
prehensMHi ;  and,  being  mistrustful  of  his  memory,  used  to  take  notes  of  almost  every 
thing  he  heard ;  he  writ  these  first  in  Greek  characters,  that  those  about  him  might 
not  uDderstsad  them  j  and  afterwards  writ  them  out  in  his  journal.  He  had  a  copy 
brought  him  of  every  thing  that  passed  in  council,  which  he  put  in  a  chest,  and  kept 
the  key  of  that  always  himself. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  and  acquired  perfections  of  his  mind  were  wonderfUl ;  but 
his  virtues  and  true  piety  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  *  *  [He]  was  ten- 
der and  compassionate  in  a  high  measure ;  so  that  he  was  much  against  taking  away 
the  lives  of  heretics ;  and  therefore  said  to  Cranmer,  when  he  persuaded  him  to  sign 
the  warrant  for  the  burning  of  Joan  of  Kent,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  it,  because 
be  thought  that  was  to  send  her  quick  to  hell.  He  expressed  great  tenderness  to 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  his  sickness,  as  hath  been  already  shown.  Ho  took  par- 
ticular care  of  the  suits  of  all  poor  persons ;  and  gave  Dr.  Cox  special  charge  to  see 
that  their  petitions  were  speedily  answered,  and  used  oft  to  consult  with  him  how  to 
get  their  matters  set  forward.  He  was  an  exact  keeper  of  his  word ;  and,  therefore, 
as  appears  by  his  Journal,  was  most  carefal  to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  keep  his  credit, 
knowing  that  to  be  the  chief  nerve  of  government ;  since  a  prince  that  breaks  his 
fiutb,  and  loses  his  credit,  has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can  never  recover,  and  made 
himself  liable  to  perpetual  distrusts  and  extreme  contempt.  He  had,  above  aU 
things,  a  great  regard  to  religion.  He  took  notes  of  such  things  as  he  heard  in  ser-^ 
mons,  which  more  especially  concerned  himself;  and  made  his  measures  of  all  men 
by  their  zeal  in  that  matter.  *  *  *  All  men  who  saw  and  observed  these 
qualities  in  him,  looked  on  him  as  one  raised  by  GKxl  for  most  extraordinary  ends ; 
and  when  he  died,  concluded  that  the  sins  of  England  had  been  great,  that  had  pro- 
voked God  to  take  from  them  a  prince,  under  whose  government  they  were  like 
to  have  seen  such  blessed  times.  He  was  so  afiable  and  sweet  natured,  that  all  had 
fkee  access  to  him  at  all  times ;  by  which  he  came  to  be  most  universally  beloved ; 
and  all  the  high  things  that  could  be  devised,  were  said  by  the  people,  to  express 
their  esteem  of  him. 

CHARACTER  OP  WILLIAM  HI. 

Thus  lived  and  died  William  HI.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  had  a  thin  and  weak  body,  was  broira-haircd,  and  of  a  clear  and  delicate  con- 
stitution. He  had  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright  and  ^arkling  eyes,  a  large  front,  and 
a  countenance  composed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses  were  critical  and 
exquisite.  He  was  always  asthmatical ;  and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  falling  on 
his  lungs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cough.  His  behaviour  was  solemn  and  seri- 
ous, seldom  cheerfhl,  and  but  witli  a  few.  He  spoke  little,  and  very  slowly,  and 
most  commonly  with  a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his  character  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept in  a  day  of  battle ;  for  then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion ;  he  was 
then  everywhere,  and  looked  to  every  thing.  He  had  no  great  advantage  from  his 
education.  De  Witt's  discourses  were  of  great  use  to  him ;  and  he,  being  apprehen- 
rive  of  the  observation  of  those  who  were  looking  narrowly  mto  every  thing  he  said 
or  did,  had  brought  himself  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  could  never  shake 
off;  though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurtAil  as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his 
affairs.  He  spoke  Dutch,  French,  English,  and  German  equally  well;  and  he  under- 
stood the  Latin.  Spanish,  and  Italian,  so  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies 
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composed  of  several  nations.  He  had  a  memory  that  amazed  all  about  him,  for  it 
never  failed  him.  He  was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things.  His  strength  Uj 
rather  in  a  tme  discemmg  and  a  sonnd  judgment,  than  in  imagination  or  inventioo. 
His  designs  were  always  great  and  good.  Bat  it  was  thought  he  trusted  too  much 
to  that,  and  that  he  did  not  descend  enough  to  the  humours  of  his  people,  to 
make  himself  and  his  notions  more  acceptable  to  them.  This,  in  a  government  that 
has  so  much  of  freedom  in  it  as  ours,  was  more  necessary  than  he  was  inclined  to 
believe.  His  reservedness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  disgusted  most  of  those  who 
served  him ;  but  he  had  observed  the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more  than  those 
of  too  cold  a  silence.  He  did  not  like  contradiction,  nor  to  have  his  actions  cen- 
sured ;  but  he  loved  to  employ  and  favour  those  who  had  the  arts  of  complacence,  yet 
he  did  not  love  flatterers.  His  genius  lay  chiefly  to  war.  In  which  his  courage  was 
more  admired  than  his  conduct  Great  errors  were  often  committed  by  him ;  bat 
his  heroical  courage  set  things  right,  as  it  inflamed  those  who  were  about  him.  He 
was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  hi  his  buildings  and  to  his  fitvour- 
ites,  but  too  sparing  in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who  brought  in- 
telligence. He  was  apt  to  take  ill  impressions  of  people,  and  these  stuck  long  with 
him ;  but  he  never  carried  them  to  iMecent  revenges.  He  gave  too  much  way  to 
his  own  humour,  almost  in  every  thing,  not  excepting  that  which  related  to  his  own 
health.  He  knew  all  foreign  affkirs  well,  and  understood  the  state  of  every  court 
in  Europe  very  particularly.  He  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but  he  did 
not  apply  enough  to  afikits  at  home.  He  tried  how  he  could  govern  us,  by  balan- 
cing the  two  parties  one  against  another;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  persuaded  that 
the  Tories  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he  was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  them  no 
more.  He  believed  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  flrmly,  and  he  expressed 
a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy ;  and  though  there  was  much  of  both  in  his 
court,  yet  it  was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight.  He  was  moat  exem- 
plarily  decent  and  devout  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  worship  of  God;  only  on 
week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.  He  was  an  attentive  hearer  of  sermons, 
and  was  constant  in  his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures ;  and  when  he 
spoke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did  not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming  gravity.  He 
was  much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees.  He  said  to  me  he  adhered 
to  these,  because  he  did  not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  be  maintained 
upon  any  other  supposition.  His  indiiference  as  to  the  forms  of  church  govenmient, 
and  his  being  sealous  for  toleration,  together  with  his  cold  behaviour  towards  the 
clergy,  gave  them  generally  very  Ul  impressions  of  him.  In  his  deportment  towards 
^11  about  him,  he  seemed  to  make  little  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad, 
and  those  who  served  well,  or  those  who  served  him  ill.  He  loved  the  Dutch,  and 
was  much  beloved  among  them  *,  but  the  ill  returns  he  met  fh>m  the  English  nation, 
their  jealousies  of  him,  and  their  perverseness  towards  him,  had  too  much  soured 
his  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure  alienated  him  fVom  them;  which  he  did  not 
take  care  enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effbcts  this  had  upon  his  business. 
He  grew,  in  his  last  years,  too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  all  affkirs,  till  the  treache- 
ries of  France  awakened  him,  and  the  dreadfld  coi^unction  of  the  monarchies  gave 
so  loud  an  alarm  to  all  Europe ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court,  and  a  bestirring 
himself  against  their  practices,  was  the  prevaiUng  passion  of  his  whole  li/b.  Few 
men  had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more  than  he  had ;  yet  few 
men  had  stronger  passions,  which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  servants,  to  whom 
he  usually  made  such  recompenses  for  any  sudden  or  indecent  vents  he  might  give 
his  anger,  that  they  were  glad  at  every  time  that  he  broke  upon  them.  He  was  too 
easy  to  the  fkults  of  those  about  him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  cross 
any  of  his  designs ;  and  he  was  so  apt  to  think  that  his  ministers  might  grow  inso- 
lent, if  they  should  find  that  they  had  much  credit  with  him,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  made  it  a  maxim  to  let  them  often  feel  how  little  power  they  had  even  in  small 
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matten.  His  favourites  had  a  more  entire  power,  but  he  aocnstomed  them  only  to 
inform  him  of  things,  but  to  be  sparing  in  offering  advice  except  when  it  was  asked. 
It  was  not  easy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  fk^ur  that  he  showed,  in  the  high- 
est instances,  to  two  persons  beyond  all  others,  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Albemarle, 
they  being  in  all  respects  men  not  only  of  different  but  of  opposite  characters.  Secrecy 
and  fldell^  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  could  be  said  that  they  did  in  any  sort 
aigree.  I  have  now  run  through  the  chief  branches  of  his  character.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  know  him  well,  having  obserred  him  very  carefVilly  in  a  course  of  sixteen 
years.  I  had  a  large  measure  of  his  favour,  and  a  tree  access  to  him  all  the  while, 
though  not  at  all  times  to  the  same  degree.  The  freedom  that  I  used  with  him  was 
not  always  acceptable;  but  he  saw  that  I  served  him  fkithAiUy ;  so,  after  some  in- 
tervals of  coldness,  he  always  returned  to  a  good  measure  of  confidence  in  me.  I 
was,  in  many  great  instances,  much  obliged  by  him ;  but  that  was  not  my  chief  bias 
to  him ;  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  up  by  God  to  resist  the  power  of 
France,  and  the  progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.  The  series  of  the  five  princes 
of  Orange  that  was  now  ended  m  him,  was  the  noblest  succession  of  heroes  that  we 
Hud  in  history.  And  the  thirty  yean,  from  the  year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which  he 
acted  so  great  a  part,  cany  in  them  so  many  amazing  steps  of  a  glorious  and  distin- 
g:n]shing  Providence,  that  in  the  words  of  David,  he  may  be  called  '  The  man  of 
God's  right  hand,  whom  he  made  strong  for  himself'  After  all  the  abatements  that 
may  be  allowed  for  his  errors  and  friults,  he  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  princes  that  our  history,  or  indeed  any  other  can  afford.  He  died  in  a  criti- 
cal time  for  his  own  glory,  since  he  had  fonned  a  great  alliance,  and  had  prelected 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  war;  so  that  if  it  succeeds  a  great  part  of  the  honour  of 
it  will  beascribed  to  him ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be  said  he  was  the  soul  of  the  alli- 
ance that  did  both  animate  and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it  was  natural  for  that  body 
to  die  and  flill  asunder,  when  he  who  gave  it  lifo  was  withdrawn.  Upon  his  death, 
some  moved  for  a  magnificent  ftmeral ;  but  it  seemed  not  decent  to  run  into  unneces- 
sary expense,  when  we  were  entering  on  a  war  that  must  be  maintained  at  a  vast 
charge.  So  a  private  frmeral  was  resolved  on.  But  for  the  honour  of  his  memory, 
a  noble  monument,  and  an  equestrian  statue  were  ordered.  Some  years  must  show 
whether  these  things  were  really  intended,  or  if  they  were  only  spoke  of  to  excuse 
the  privapy  of  his  frmeral,  which  was  scarce  decent,  so  flur  was  it  from  being  mag- 


We  pass  from  these  divines  to  notice,  without  any  pre&tory  remarks,  the 
three  most  distiDguished  philosophers  that  England  ever,  perhaps,  produced — 
The  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  John  Locke,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Boyle 
followed  up  and  made  application  of  the  principles  that  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Bacon,  and  showed^  by  experiment,  how  truly  his  great  predeoessor 
had  indicated  the  proper  means  of  enlarging  human  knowledge.  Locke  was 
equally  eminent  in  intellectual,  and  Newton,  in  natural  philosophy. 

BoBEBT  BoTLB  WBB  the  son  of  Bichard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  and  was 
bom  at  his  father's  mansbn  of  Lismore,  in  the  province  of  Munstor,  Ireland, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  ^{  January,  1027.  He  commenced  his  collegiate  studies 
at  Eton,  but  afterwaids  removed  to  the  college  of  Qeneva,  in  Switzerhmd, 
where  he  remained,  till  1644,  and  then,  travelling  through  Italy  and  other 
continental  countries,  he  returned  to  England,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
self to  those  studies  and  experiments  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
which  continued  to  engage  his  attention  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
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life.  DuriDg  the  civil  war,  some  ingenious  men  began  to  hold  weekly 
meetings  at  Oxford,  for  the  cultivation  of  what  was  then  called  *  the  new 
philosophy  ;'  first,  as  we  have  already  observed,  at  the  lod^ngs  of  Dr.  Wil- 
kins,  and  subsequently  chiefly  at  the  residence  of  Boyle.  These  scientific 
men,  with  others  who  afterwards  joined  them,  were  incorporated  by  Charles 
thft  Second,  in  1662,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society.  Boyle,  after 
settling  in  London,  in  1668,  was  one  of  the  most  active  members,  and  many 
of  his  treatises  originally  appeared  in  the  Society's  ^  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions.' His  death  occurred  on  the  thirtieth  of  December  1601,  when  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Boyle  are  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  sax  thick  quarto  volumes. 
They  consist  chiefly  in  accounts  of  his  experimental  researches  in  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy,  particidarly  with  respect  to  the  mechanical  properties 
of  the  air.  The  latter  subject  was  one  in  which  he  felt  a  deep  interest ;  and 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  which  he  invented,  or  at  least  greatly  improved, 
about  1678,  he  succeeded  in  making  many  pneumatic  discoveries  which  have 
thrown  new  light  on  the  works  of  creation.  Theology,  likewise,  being  a 
favorite  subject  with  him.  he  published  various  works,  both  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  and  in  explanation  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  religion  from  the 
study  of  the  divine  attributes,  as  displayed  in  the  material  world.  Indeed, 
so  earnest  was  he  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  that  he  not  only  devoted  much 
time  and  money  in  contributing  to  its  propagation  in  foreign  countries,  but, 
by  a  codicil  in  his  will,  made  provision  for  the  delivery  of  eight  sermons 
yearly  in  London,  by  some  learned  divine,  *  for  proving  the  Christian  religion 
against  notorious  infidels,  namely  atheists,  theists,  pagans,  Jews,  and  Ma- 
hometans ;  not  descending  lower  to  any  controversies  that  are  among  Chris- 
tians themselves.' 

In  1660,  Boyle  was  solicited  by  Chancellor  Clarendon  to  adopt  the  clerical 
profession,  in  order  that  the  church  might  have  the  support  of  those  eminent 
abilities  and  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished.  Two  important  ccm- 
siderations,  however,  induced  him  not  to  yield  to  this  solicitation.  In  the 
first  place,  he  thought  that  he  could  more  effectually  advance  reli^on  by  his 
writings,  in  the  character  of  a  layman,  than  if  he  were  in  the  more  interested 
position  of  one  of  the  clergy — whose  preaching,  there  was  a  general  tendency 
to  look  upon,  as  the  remunerated  cxerdse  of  a  profession.  And  secondly,  he 
felt  the  obligations,  importance,  and  difliculties  of  the  pastoral  care  to  be  so 
great,  that  he  wanted  the  confidence  to  undertake  it;  'especially,'  says 
Bishop  Burnet,  *  not  having  felt  within  himself  an  inward  motion  to  it  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  lie  valued  religion  chiefly  for  its  practical  influence  in 
improving  the  moral  character  of  men,  and  had  a  decided  aversion  to  con- 
troversy on  abstract  doctrinal  points.  His  disapprobation  of  severities  and 
persecutions  on  account  of  religious  belief  was  very  strong ;  '  and  I  have 
seldom,'  says  Burnet,  *'  observed  him  to  speak  with  more  heat  and  indigna- 
tion than  when  that  came  in  his  way.' 

The  works  of  Boyle,  which  possess  most  attraction  for  the  general  reader, 
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are.  Considerations  on  the  Usefulness  of  ^Experimental  Philosophy;  Conr 
siderations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  A  Free  Discourse  against 
Customary  Swearing  ;  Considerations  about  the  Reconcilahleness  of  Reason 
and  Eeligion^  and  the  Possibility  of  a  Resurrection ;  A  Discourse  of 
Things  above  Reason  ;  A  Discourse  of  the  High  Veneration  Man's  Intellect 
owes  to  God,  particularly  for  his  Wisdom  and  Power ;  A  Disquisition 
into  the  Final  Causes  of  Natural  Things  ;  The  Christian  Virtuoso,  show- 
ing that  by  being  addicted  to  Experimental  Philosophy^  a  man  is  rather 
assisted  than  indisposed  to  be  a  good  Christian;  and  A  Treatise  of  Seraphic 
Love.  Boyle  also  published,  in  1665,  Occctsional  Reflections  on  Several 
Subjects  ;  but  as  these  were  mostly  written  in  early  life^-they  are  of  oompara- 
tively  little  importance.  His  works  on  natural  theology  are  still  preferred  to 
any  other  treatises  on  that  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature. 
His  style  is  dear  and  precise ;  with  a  tendency,  however,  to  too  great  length 
in  his  sentences.  The  following  specimen  is  all  that  the  illustration  of  this 
author's  style  requires : — 

THE   8TUDT  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FAVOURABLE   TO  RELIGION. 

The  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philosopher,  as  sach,  hath  toward  being 
a  Christian,  is,  that  his  course  of  studies  condnceth  much  to  settle  in  his  mind  a 
firm  belief  of  the  existence,  and  divers  of  the  chief  attributes,  of  God;  which  belief 
is,  in  the  order  of  things,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion  which  itself  is 
pre-required  to  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  consequently  to  that  in  particular 
which  is  embraced  by  Christians. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  vastness,  beauty,  and  regular  motions  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  the  excellent  structure  of  animals  and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of  other 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  subserviency  of  most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  in- 
duce him,  as  a  rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiilil,  orderly,  and 
(in  a  word)  many  ways  admirable  system  of  things,  that  we  call  the  world,  was 
filmed  by  an  author  supremely  powerftd,  wise,  and  good,  can  scarce  be  denied  by  an 
intelligent  and  unprejudiced  considerer.  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience, which  witnesseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries  the  generality  of  phi- 
losophers and  contemplative  men  were  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  by  the 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  x^ 
tionally  concluded,  could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance,  or  to  any' 
other  cause  than  a  Divine  Being. 

But  though  it  be  true  '  that  God  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness/  even  to 
perfunctory  considerers,  by  stamping  upon  divers  of  the  more  obvious  parts  of  his 
workmanship  such  conspicuous  impressions  of  his  attributes,  that  a  moderate  degree 
of  understanding  and  attention  may  suffice  to  make  men  acknowledge  his  being,  yet 
I  scruple  not  to  think  that  assent  very  much  inferior  to  the  belief  that  the  same  ob- 
jects are  fitted  to  produce  in  a  heedful  and  intelligent  contemplator  of  them.  For 
the  works  of  God  are  so  worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides  the  impresses  of  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were,  upon  their  surfhces,  there  are  a  great 
many  more  curious  and  excellent  tokens  and  efiects  of  divine  artifice  in  the  hidden 
and  innermost  recesses  of  them ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  discovered  by  the  perfVinc- 
tory  looks  of  oscitant  and  unskillful  beholders ;  but  require,  as  well  as  deserve,  the 
most  attentive  and  prying  inspection  of  inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers. 
And  sometimes  in  one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not  how  many  admirable  things, 
that  escape  a  vulgar  eye,  and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  that  of  a  true  natural- 
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ist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than  common  curiosity  and  attention,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  anatomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics,  and  chemistry. 
But  treating  elsewhere  purposely  of  this  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say,  that  God 
has  couched  so  many  things  in  his  visible  works,  that  the  clearer  light  a  man  has, 
the  more  he  may  discover  of  their  unobvious  exqnisiteness,  and  the  more  clearly  and 
distinctly  he  may  discern  those  qualities  that  lie  more  obvioos.  And  the  more  won- 
derful things  he  discovers  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  auxiliary  proofs  he  meets 
with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  argument,  drawn  from  the  universe  and  its  parts, 
to  evince  that  there  is  a  God ;  which  is  a  proposition  of  that  vast  weight  and  im- 
portance, that  it  ought  to  endear  every  thing  to  us  that  is  able  to  confirm  it,  and 
afford  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  divine  Author  of  things.  *  * 
To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  that  this  is  performed  by  that  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind  which,  fVom  its  ilmction,  is  called  visive,  will  give  a  man  but  a  sorry 
account  of  the  instruments  and  manner  of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  that 
Opiflcer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks, '  formed  the  eye.'  And  he  that  can  take  up 
with  this  easy  theory  of  vision,  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  the  pains  to  dissect 
the  eyes  of  animals,  nor  study  the  books  of  mathematicians,  to  understand  vision; 
and  accordingly  will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance  of  the  organ,  and  tho 
skill  of  the  artificer,  in  comparison  of  the  ideas  that  will  be  suggested  of  both  of  them 
to  him  that,  being  profoundly  skilled  in  anatomy  and  optics,  by  their  help  takes 
asunder  the  several  coats,  humours,  and  muscles,  of  which  that  exquisite  dioptrical 
instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  considered  the  figure,  size,  consistence, 
texture,  diaphaneity,  or  opacity,  situation,  and  connection  of  each  of  them,  and  their 
coaptation  in  the  whole  eye,  shall  discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  how 
admirably  this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident  beams  of  light,  and  dispose 
them  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  completing  the  lively  representation  of  the  al- 
most infinitely  various  objects  of  sight.  *  *  It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  a 
diligent  and  skillAil  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must  be,  by  a  rational 
and  affective  conviction,  engaged  to  acknowledge  with  the  prophet,  that  the  Author 
of  nature  is  '  wonderAxl  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working.' 

.  John  Locke,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  SomeraetBhire,  was  born  at 
Wrington,  near  Bristol,  in  1632.  After  having  received  his  elementaiy 
education  at  Westminster  school,  he  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  until  he  had  taken  his  master^s  degree,  in  1658.  As  he 
was  designed  for  a  physician,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  imme- 
diately after  he  left  the  university ;  but  after  a  few  yean  of  close  application 
to  preparation  for  that  arduous  profession,  he  found  the  delicacy  of  his  con- 
stitution an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  successful  practice,  and  he  therefore  aban- 
doned his  design.  In  1664,  he  accompanied,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary. 
Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  was  sent  by  Charles  the  Seoondi,  as  envoy  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  during  the  Dutch  war.  At  the  dose  of  the  same  year 
Locke  returned  to  Oxford,  and  soon  afterwards  received  an  offer  of  oonaidem- 
ble  preferment  in  the  Lish  church,  if  he  would  consent  to  take  orders.  Thia, 
after  due  consideration,  he  declined,  assigning  as  his  reason  that, '  it  is  not 
enough  for  such  places,  to  be  in  orders,  and  I  can  not  think  that  preferment 
of  that  nature  should  be  thrown  open  to  a  man  who  has  never  given  any 
proof  of  himself  nor  ever  tried  the  pulpit' 

In  1666,  Locke  became  acquamted  with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
8haft«sbury ;  and  so  valuable  did  his  lordship  find  the  medical  advice  and 
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general  oonver&ation  of  the  philosopher,  that  a  close  and  permanent' friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  them,  and  Locke  became  an  inmate  of  his  lordship's 
hoiis«*.  This  brought  him  into  the  society  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  Earl  of  HaU&x,  and  other  celebrated  wits  of  the  age,  to  whom  his 
oonversation  was  highly  acceptable.  The  following  anecdote  shows  the 
easy  and  fiuniliar  terms  in  which  he  stood  with  these  noblemen.  On  one 
occasion,  when  several  of  them  were  at  Lord  Ashley's  house,  the  party,  soon 
after  assembUng,  sat  down  to  cards,  so  that  scarcely  any  conversation  took 
place.  Locke,  after  looking  on  for  some  time,  took  out  his  note-book,  and 
b^an  to  write  in  it,  with  great  appearance  of  gravity  and  deliberation.  One 
ci  the  party  observing  this,  mquired  what  he  was  writing.  *  My  lord,'  he 
replied,  *•  I  am  endeavoring  to  profit  as  far  as  I  am  able  m  your  company ; 
for  having  waited  with  impatience  for  the  honor  of  being  in  an  assembly  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  and  having  at  length  obtained  this 
good  fortune,  I  thought  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  write  down  your 
conversation ;  and  indeed  I  have  set  down  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
said  for  this  hour  or  two.'  A  very  brief  specimen  of  what  he  had  written 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  objects  of  his  irony  abandon  the  card-table,  and 
engage  in  rational  discourse. 

While  residing  with  Lord  Ashley,  Locke  superintended  the  education, 
first  of  his  lordship's  son,  and  subsequently  of  his  grandson,  the  third  £arl 
of  Shaftesbury,  who  flourished  as  an  elegant  philosophical  and  moral  writer, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1072,  when  Lord  Ashley  received  an  earl- 
dom, and  the  office  of  chancellor,  he  gave  Locke  the  appointment  of  secre- 
tary of  presentations,  which  the  philosopher  enjoyed  only  till  the  following 
year,  when  his  patron  lost  favor  with  the  court,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
seals.  The  delicate  state  of  Locke's  health  induced  him,  in  1675,  to  visit 
France,  where  he  resided  several  years,  first  at  Montpelier,  and  afterwards  at 
Paris,  where  he  had  opportunities  of  cultivatmg  the  acquaintance  of  the 
most  eminent  French  hterary  men  of  the  day.  When  Shaftsbury  regained 
power,  in  1679,  he  recalled  Locke  to  England ;  and,  on  taking  refuge  in 
Holland  three  years  afterwards,  was  followed  thither  by  his  friend,  whose 
safety  likewise  was  in  jeopardy,  from  the  connection  which  subsisted  between 
them«  After  the  death  of  his  patron,  in  1683,  Locke  found  it  necessary  to 
prolong  his  stay  in  Holknd,  and  even  there  was  obliged,  by  the  machinar 
tions  of  his  political  enemies  at  home,  to  live  for  upwards  of  a  year  in  con- 
cealment In  1686,  however,  it  became  safe  for  him  to  appear  in  public^ 
nd  in  the  following  year  he  instituted,  at  Amsterdam,  a  literary  society,  the 
members  of  which  met  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  each  other's  con- 
versatioD. 

The  revolution  of  1688,  finally  restored  Locke  to  his  native  country,  to 
which  he  was  conveyed  by  the  same  fleet  that  conveyed  the  princess  of 
Orange  ov&  to  England.  He  soon  became  a  prominent  defender  oi  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  in  a  succession  of  works  which  have  exerted  a  highly 
beneficial  influence  on  subsequent  generations,  not  only  in  England,  but  also 
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throiigbout  the  whole  civilized  world.  While  residing  in  Holland,  he  had 
written,  in  Latin,  A  Letter  concerning  Toleration :  this  appeared  at  Gouda, 
in  1689,  and  translations  of  it  were  immediately  published  in  Dutch,  French, 
and  English.  The  liberal  opinions  which  it  maintained  were  controverted 
hy  an  Oxford  writer,  in  reply  to  whom  Locke  successively  wrote  three  addi- 
tional Letters,  In  1690,  he  published  his  celebrated  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding^  in  the  composition  of  which  he  had  been  engaged 
eighteen  years.  The  style  of  this  work  is  plain,  clear,  and  expressive  ;  and 
the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  upon  the  aims  and  habits  of  philosophical 
inquirers,  as  well  as  upon  the  minds  of  educated  men  in  general,  has  been 
extremely  beneficial.  '  Few  books,'  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  '  have  con- 
tributed more  to  rectify  prejudice,  to  undermine  established  errors,  to  difiiise 
a  just  mode  of  thinking,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  yet  to  con- 
tain it  within  the  boundaries  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  the  human  un- 
derstanding, than  this  *  Essay.' 

In  the  same  year  that  the  ^  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding'  ap- 
peared, Locke  published  two  Treatises  on  Civil  Government,  in  defence  of 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  the  design  of  which  was,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  '  to  establish  the  throne  of  our  great  restorer,  our  present 
King  William ;  to  make  good  his  title  in  the  consent  of  the  people,  which, 
being  the  only  one  of  all  lawful  governments,  he  has  more  fully  and  clearly 
than  any  prince  in  Christendom ;  and  to  justify  to  the  world  the  people  of 
England,  whose  love  of  their  just  and  natural  rights,  with  their  resolution 
to  preserve  them,  saved  the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very  brink  of  slavery 
and  ruin.'  His  other  principal  productions  are  Thoughts  concerning  Edu- 
cation; The  Eeasonableness  of  Christianity;  two  Vitidications  of  that 
work,  and  an  admirable  tract  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  pub- 
lished afler  the  author's  death.  In  reference  to  the  writmgs  of  Locke,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  observes,  that  justly  to  understand  their  character,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
writer  was  placed.  *  Educated  among  the  English  dissenters,  during  the 
short  period  of  their  political  ascendency,  he  early  imbibed  that  deep  piety 
and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty  which  actuated  that  body  of  men ;  and  he  prob- 
ably imbibed  also  in  their  schools  the  disposition  to  metaphysical  inquiries 
which  has  everywhere  accompanied  the  Calvinistic  theology.  Sects  founded 
in  the  right  of  private  judgment,  naturally  tend  to  purify  themselves  from 
intolerance,  and  in  time  learn  to  respect  in  others  the  freedom  of  thought  to 
the  exercise  of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.  By  the  Independent 
divines,  who  were  his  instructors,  our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principles 
of  religious  liberty  which  they  were  the  first  to  disclose  to  the  world.' 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  Locke  was  solicited  to  accept  of  em- 
ployment in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  he  declined  on  account  of  ill  health. 
In  1695,  having  aided  government  with  his  advice  on  the  subject  of  the 
coin,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  office,  how- 
ever, his  want  of  health  soon  compelled  him  to  resign.     The  closing  years 
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of  his  life  were  passed  at  Oates,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masham, 
who  had  invited  him  to  make  that  mansion  his  home.  Lady  Masham,  a 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cud  worth,  and  to  whom  Locke  was  attached 
bj  strong  ties  of  friendship,  palliated,  by  her  kind  attention,  the  infirmities 
of  his  declining  years.  He  expired  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1704, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  passages  exhibit,  as  nearly  as  any  that  we  could  select  from 
his  works,  the  character  of  this  great  writer's  thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well 
as  the  style  in  which  they  are  expressed : — 

CAUSES  OF  WEAKNESS  IN  MEN'S  UNDERSTANDINGS. 

There  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  in  men's  nnderstandings,  and  their  nataral  con- 
stitiitions  put  so  wide  a  difference  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  that  art  and 
industry  would  never  be  able  to  master;  and  their  very  natures  seem  to  want  a 
foundation  to  raise  on  it  that  which  other  men  easily  attain  unto.  Amongst  men  of 
equal  education  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as 
well  as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  abilities  in  the  same  kind. 
Though  this  be  so,  yet  I  imagine  most  men  come  very  short  of  what  they  might 
attain  unto  in  their  several  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of  their  understandings.  A  few 
rules  of  logic  are  thought  sufficient  in  this  case  fbr  those  who  pretend  to  the  highest 
improvement ;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  natural  defects  in  the  under- 
standing capable  of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected.  And 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are  guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise  and 
improvement  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  and 
keep  them  in  ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall  take  notice 
of,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies  for,  m  the  following  discourse. 

Besides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  sagacity  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and 
laying  in  order  intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three  miscarriages  that  men  are  guilty  of 
in  reference  to  their  reason,  whereby  this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service 
it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  reflects  upon  the  actions  and  discourses 
of  mankind,  will  find  their  defects  in  this  kind  very  frequent  and  very  observable. 

1.  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all,  but  do  and  think  according  to 
the  example  of  others,  whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else  they  are 
pleased  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves 
the  pains  and  trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for  themselves. 

2.  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the  place  of  reason,  and  being  re- 
solved that  shall  govern  their  actions  and  arguments,  neither  use  their  own  nor 
hearken  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther  than  it  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or 
party;  and  these,  one  may  observe,  conunonly  content  themselves  with  words  which 
have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though,  in  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  an 
unbiassed  indifferency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and  hear  reason,  where  they 
bare  no  secret  inclination  that  hinders  them  from  being  untractable  to  it. 

8.  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  smcerely  follow  reason,  but  for  want 
of  having  that  which  one  may  call  large,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have  not  a  Aill 
view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  may  be  of  moment  to  decide  it  We  are 
all  short-sighted,  and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter ;  oiu*  views  are  not  ex- 
tended to  all  that  has  a  connection  with  it.  From  this  defect,  I  think,  no  man  is  free. 
We  see  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  con- 
dude  not  right  from  our  partial  views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer 
of  his  own  parts  how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others,  even  such  as  come 
short  with  him  in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration ;  for,  since  no  one  sees  all, 
and  we  generally  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thmg,  according  to  our  diffeiw 
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ent,  as  I  may  lay,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongraoiis  to  thixkk,  nor  beneath  any  man 
to  try,  whether  another  may  not  hare  notions  of  things  whidi  have  escaped  hun, 
and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came  into  his  mind.  The  faculty 
of  reasoning  seldom  or  nev^r  deceives  those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  consequences  IVom 
what  it  builds  on  are  evident  and  certain ;  but  that  which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only, 
misleads  us  in,  is  that  the  principles  Arom  which  we  conclude,  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  apart;  something  is  left  out  which  should 
go  into  the  reckoning  to  make  it  Just  and  exact       *       * 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of  study  and  thought^  that  reason 
right,  and  are  lovers  of  truth,  do  make  no  great  advances  in  their  discoveries  of  it  - 
Error  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended  hi  then-  ndnds,  their  decisions  are  lame  am* 
defective,  and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  judgments.  The  reason  where- 
of is,  they  converse  but  with  one  sort  of  men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  books,  thqr 
will  not  come  in  the  hearing  of  but  one  sort  of  notions;  the  truth  is,  they  canton  out 
to  themselves  a  little  Ckishen  in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  aa 
they  conclude,  d^  blesses  them ;  but  the  rest  of  that  vast  expansum  they  give  up 
to  night  and  darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.  They  have  a  petty  traffic  with 
known  correspondents  in  some  little  creek ;  within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and 
are  dexterous  managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  that  comer  with  which 
they  content  themselves,  but  will  not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge, 
to  survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  stored  other  parts  with,  no  less  genuine,  no 
less  solid,  no  less  usefhl,  than  what  has  fallen  to  then-  lot  in  the  admired  plenty  and 
sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to  them  contains  whatsoever  is  good  in  the 
universe.  Those  who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted  territories, 
and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  lasiness,  has 
set  to  their  inquiries,  but  live  separate  fh>m  the  notions,  discourses,  and  attainments 
of  the  rest  of  mankind,  may  not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ma- 
rian islands,  which,  being  separated  by  a  large  tract  of  sea  fVom  all  communion  with 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people  of  the  world. 
And  though  the  straitness  and  conveniences  of  life  amongst  them  had  never  reached 
so  &r  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  many  years  since,  in  their  voyages 
fVom  Acapulco  to  Manilla,  brought  it  amongst  them,  yet,  in  the  want  and  ignorance 
of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  themselves,  even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had 
brought  amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations  abounding  in  sciences,  arts, 
and  conveniences  of  life,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  upon  themselves, 
I  say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  people  in  the  universe. 


PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having  given  us  the  power  over  several 
parts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or  keep  them  at  rest,  as  we  think  fit ;  and  also,  by  the 
motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  contiguous  bodies,  in  which  consists  all  the 
actions  of  our  body ;  haWng  also  given  a  power  to  our  mhid,  in  several  histances,  to 
choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  it  will  think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or 
that  subject  with  oonsidention  and  attention ;  to  excite  us  to  these  actions  of 
thinldng  and  motion  that  we  are  capable  of,  has  been  pleased  to  Join  to  several 
thoughts  and  several  sensations,  a  perception  of  delight.  If  this  were  wholly  sepa- 
rated  fh>m  all  our  outward  sensations  and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  have  no 
reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another,  negligence  to  attention,  or  mo- 
tion to  rest.  And  so  we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  our  minds; 
but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  adrift  without  any  direction  or  design, 
and  suffer  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make  their  appear- 
ance there,  aa  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them.  In  which  state,  man,  how- 
ever fhmished  with  the  fiiculties  of  understanding  and  will,  would  be  a  veiy  idle 
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inactiye  creature,  and  pass  his  time  only  in  a  lazy  lethaiigic  dream.  It  has,  there- 
ibre,  pleased  onr  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects,  and  the  ideas  which 
we  receiTe  fh>m  them,  as  also  to  several  of  onr  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasnre, 
and  that  in  seTeral  objects  to  several  degrees,  that  those  fkculties  which  he  had  en- 
dowed ns  with,  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  by  us. 

Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on  work  that  pleasure  has,  we  being 
as  ready  to  employ  our  fkculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this ;  only  this  is  worth 
our  consideration,  *  that  pain  is  often  produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that 
produce  pleasure  in  us.'  This,  their  near  conjunction,  which  makes  us  often  feel 
pain  In  the  sensations  where  we  expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admi- 
ring the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  designing  the  preservation  of  our 
being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us 
of  the  harm  they  will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them.  But  He,  not  de- 
signing our  preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  part  and  organ  in  Its 
perfection,  hath,  in  many  cases,  annexed  pain  to  those  very  ideas  which  delight  us. 
Thus  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degree,  by  a  little  greater  increase  of 
it,  proves  no  ordinary  torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objects,  light 
itself,  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes, 
causes  a  yery  painful  sensaUon;  which  is  wisely  and  fkvourably  so  ordered  by  na- 
ture, that  when  any  olgect  does,  by  the  yehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  in- 
struments of  sensation,  whose  structures  can  not  but  be  very  nice  and  delicate,  we 
might  by  the  pain  be  warned  tp  withdraw,  before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  or- 
der, and  so  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  f\mction  for  the  fViture.  The  consideration  of 
those  objects  that  produce  it  may  well  persuade  us  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of 
pain.  For,  though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the  highest  degree  of 
darkness  does  not  at  all  disease  them ;  because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in 
it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  unharmed  in  its  natural  state.  But  yet  excess  of  cold, 
as  well  as  heat^  pains  us,  because  it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  several  flmctions  of  the 
body,  and  which  consist  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  you  please,  a  motion 
of  the  insensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  confined  within  certahi  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  Qod  hath  scattered  up  and  down 
several  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us,  and 
blended  them  together  in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ; 
that  we,  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfhction,  and  want  of  complete  happiness  in  all 
the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  en- 
joyment of  Him, '  with  whom  there  is  f\iUnes8  of  Joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are 
pleasures  for  evermore.' 

OBTHODOXT  AND  HEREST. 

The  great  division  among  Christians  is  about  opinions.  Every  sect  has  its  set  of 
them,  and  that  is  called  Orthodoxy;  and  he  that  profbsses  his  assent  to  them, 
though  with  an  implicit  fUth,  and  without  examining,  is  orthodox,  and  m  the  way  to 
salvation.  But  if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one  of  them  he  is  pres- 
ently suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if  be  oppose  them,  or  hold  the  contrary,  he  is  pres- 
ently condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and  in  the  sure  way  to  perdition.  Of  this 
one  may  say,  that  there  is  nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines, 
and  upon  a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a  truth,  has  done  his  duty  more 
than  he  who  embraces  the  profession  (for  the  truths  themselves  he  does  not  em- 
brace) of  the  truth  without  having  examined  whether  it  be  true  or  no.  And  he 
that  has  done  his  duty  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly  more  m  the 
way  to  heaven  than  he  who  has  done  nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to  search 
after  truth,  he  certainly  that  has  searched  after  it,  though  he  has  not  found  it^  hi 
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some  points  has  paid  a  mora  acceptable  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker  than 
he  that  has  not  searched  at  all,  but  professes  to  have  found  truth,  when  he  has 
neither  searched  nor  found  it.  For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any  church 
in  the  lump,  without  examining  them,  has  truly  neither  searched  after  nor  found 
truth,  but  has  only  found  those  that  he  thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so  receives 
what  they  say  with  an  implicit  faith,  and  so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  due 
only  to  God,  who  can  not  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.  In  this  way  the  several  churches 
(in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opinions  are  preferred  to  life,  and  orthodoxy  is  that 
which  they  are  concerned  for,  and  not  morals)  put  the  terms  of  salvation  on  that 
which  the  Author  of  our  salvation  does  not  put  them  in.  The  believing  of  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called  and  esteemed  fVindamental  articles, 
because  it  has  pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them  into  their  confession  of  faith,  is 
made  the  condition  of  salvation. 


Isaac  Newton,  the  most  eminent  natural  philosopher  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  was  bom  at  WoolRthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas-day, 
1642.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  Grantham  grammar-school, 
with  the  view  of  becoming  prepared  to  superintend,  as  a  country  gentleman, 
the  small  estate  which  his  father  had  left  him ;  but  manifesting  an  ardent 
desire  for  leaming,  he  was  entered,  in  1660,  into  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  mechanics  and  mathematics.  In 
1664,  before  he  had  taken  his  bachelor^s  degree,  he  discovered  a  new  method 
of  infinite  series  and  fluxions ;  and  his  thoughts  being  next  turned  to  the 
phenomena  of  colors,  he  ascertained  by  experiment  that  light  was  not  homo- 
geneous, but  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  refrangible  rays.  While  reflecting 
on  this  important  discovery,  and  before  he  had  reduced  his  observations  to 
any  systematic  theory,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  plague  of  1665,  to  leave 
Cambridge,  and  retire  into  the  country.  Though  thus  separated  from  his 
laboratory  and  his  books,  his  wonderful  mind  was  not  unemployed ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, while  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  garden,  the  falling  of  an  apple 
from  a  tree  near  him,  led  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  gravity ;  and  re- 
flecting that  this  power  is  not  sensibly  diminished  at  the  remotest  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  even  at  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  he 
concluded  that  it  must  extend  much  farther.  Perhaps,  thought  he,  it  may 
extend  to  the  moon,  and  even  embrace  the  whole  planetary  system.  The 
magnitude  of  the  bare  conception  overwhelmed  his  mighty  mind ;  and  he 
therefore  deferred  the  farther  investigation  of  the  subject  till  afl«r  his  return 
to  Cambridge. 

Having  been  chosen,  in  1667,  fellow  of  his  college,  and  taken  his  master's 
degree,  Newton,  in  1669,  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university.  He  now  devoted  all  his  energies  to  those 
vast  subjects  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  to  his  unrivalled  genius 
and  sagacity  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  variety  of  stupendous  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  ;  among  which  his  exposition  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  movement  of  the  solar  system,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  brilliant  The  law  of  gravitation,  which  he  discovered,  he 
clearly  demonstrated  aflfected  the  vast  orbs  that  revolve  around  the  sun. 
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not  less  than  the  smallest  objecte  on  our  own  globe.  The  work  in  which  he 
explained  this  ^tem  was  written  in  Latin,  and  appeared  in  1687,  under  the 
title  of  FkUasopkicB  Naturalia  Frineipia  Mathematical  Newton's  dis- 
ooveries  in  optics  also  were  such  as  to  dtange  so  entirely  the  aspect  of  that 
science,  that  he  may  justly  be  considered  its  founder.  His  optical  investi- 
gations occupied  his  attention  for  many  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
demonatrated  the  divisibility  of  light  into  rays  of  seven  different  colors,  all 
possessing  different  degrees  of  refrangibility.  The  admirable  work  in  which 
he  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  these  discoveries  is  entitled  Optks :  or  a 
Treatise  of  the  Reflections^  Be/rdctions,  InfleetionSy  and  Colors  of  Light. 
Besides  tiiese,  he  published  various  profound  mathematical  works,  which  it  is 
not  neoessray  here  to  enumerate. 

like  his  iliustriouB  contemporaries,  Boyle  and  Locke,  Newton  devoted 
much  attention  to  theology,  as  well  as  to  natural  sciences.  The  mystical 
doctrines  of  religion  were  those  which  he  chiefly  investigated ;  and  to  his 
great  interest  in  them  we  are  indebted  for  his  Observations  upon  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Holy  Writy  particularly  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  St.  John,  published  after  his  death.  Among  his  manuscripts  are 
feund  many  other  theological  pieces,  mostly  on  such  subjects  as  the  Pro- 
phetic Style,  the  Host  of  Heaven,  the  Revelations,  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
the  Sanctuary,  the  Working  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  and  the  Contest 
between  the  Host  of  Heaven  and  the  transgressors  of  the  Covenant.  The 
manuscripts  left  by  Nevirton  were  perused  by  Dr.  Pellet,  at  the  request  of  his 
executors,  vrith  the  view  to  publish  such  as  were  thought  fit  for  the  press ; 
the  report  returned,  however,  was  that  of  the  whole  mass,  nothing  but  a 
work  on  the  Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms,  was  fit  for  publication. 
That  treatise  accordingly  appeared ;  and  many  years  afterward,  An  Histor- 
ical  Account  of  Two  Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  from  Newton's  pen, 
was  published  by  Dr.  Horsley. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  scientific  and  literary 
labors,  his  whole  hfe  was  not  passed  in  his  laboratory,  or  as  a  recluse  stu- 
dent He  served  repeatedly  in  parliament  as  member  for  the  university ; 
was  appointed,  in  1696,  warden  of  the  mint;  and  in  1703,  became  presi- 
dait  of  the  Royal  Society,  over  which  he  continued  to  preside  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1705,  Queen  Anne  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor 
<^  knighthood.  The  death  of  this  truly  wonderful  man  occurred  on  tbe 
twentieth  of  March,  1727 ;  and  after  having  lain  m  state  in  the  Jerusalem 
chamber  eight  days,  his  body  was  deposited  m  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
stately  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  literal  translation : — 

*  Here  lies  interred  Isaac  Newton,  knight,  who,  with  an  energy  of  mind 
ahnost  divine,  guided  by  the  light  of  mathematics  purely  his  own,  first  dem- 
onstrated the  motions  and  figures  of  the  planets,  the  paths  of  comets,  and 
the  causes  of  the  tides  ;  who  discovered,  what  before  his  time  no  one  had 
even  suspected,  that  rays  of  light  are  differently  refrangible,  and  that  this 
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is  the  cause  of  colours ;  and  who  was  a  diligent,  penetrating,  and  fiuthM 
interpreter  of  nature,  antiquity,  and  the  sacred  writings.  In  his  philosophy, 
he  maintained  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  in  his  manners  he  ex- 
pressed the  simpUcity  of  the  Gospel.  Let  mortals  congratulate  themselves 
that  the  world  has  seen  so  great  and  excellent  a  man,  the  glory  of  human 
nature.' 

The  following  extract  from  Sir  Isaac's  remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  style : — 

THE  PBOPHETIO  LANGUAGE. 

For  understandiiig  the  prophecies,  we  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquaint  ourselTes 
with  the  flgiiratiye  laDg:aage  of  the  prophets.  This  lang:aa^  is  taken  fh>m  the  anal- 
ogy between  the  world  natural,  and  an  empire  or  kingdom  considered  as  a  world 
poUtic 

Accordingly,  the  whole  world  natural,  consisting  of  heaven  and  earth,  signifies 
the  whole  world  politic,  consisting  of  thrones  and  people ;  or  so  much  of  it  as  is 
considered  in  the  prophecy.  And  the  things  in  that  world  signify  the  analogous 
thhigs  in  this.  For  the  heavens,  and  the  things  therein,  signify  thrones  and  digni- 
ties, and  those  who  ei\joy  them ;  and  the  earth,  with  the  things  thereon,  the  inferior 
people ;  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  called  Hades,  or  Hell,  the  lowest  or  most 
miserable  part  of  them.  Whence,  ascending  towards  heaven,  and  descending  to  the 
earth,  are  pat  for  rising  and  falling  in  power  and  honour ;  rising  out  of  the  earth  or 
waters,  and  falling  into  them,  for  the  rising  up  to  any  dignity  or  dominion,  out  of 
the  inferior  state  of  the  people,  or  fbUing  down  fh>m  the  same  into  that  inferior 
state ;  descending  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  for  descending  to  a  very  low 
and  unhappy  state ;  speaking  with  a  Mat  voice  out  of  the  dust,  for  being  in  a  weak 
and  low  condiUon ;  moving  fVom  one  place  to  another,  for  translation  from  one  office, 
dignity,  or  dominion  to  another ;  great  earthquakes,  and  the  shaking  of  heaven  and 
earth,  for  the  shaking  of  dominions,  so  as  to  distract  or  overthrow  them';  the  cre- 
ating a  new  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  passing  away  of  an  old  one,  or  the  begfaming 
and  end  of  the  world,  for  the  rise  and  reign  of  the  body  politic  signified  thereby. 

In  the  heavens,  the  sun  and  moon  are,  by  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  put  for  the 
persons  of  kings  and  queens.  But  in  sacred  prophecy,  which  regards  not  single  per- 
sons, the  sun  is  put  for  the  whole  species  and  race  of  kings,  in  the  kingdom  or  king- 
doms of  the  world  politic,  shining  with  re^  power  and  glory ;  the  moon  for  the  body 
of  the  common  people,  considered  as  the  king's  wife ;  the  stars  fbr  subordinate  princes 
and  great  men,  or  for  bishops  and  rulers  of  the  people  of  God,  when  the  sun  is 
Christ;  light  for  the  glory,  truth,  and  knowledge,  wherewith  great  and  good  men 
shine  and  Ulnminate  others ;  darkness  for  obscurity  of  condition,  and  fbr  error, 
blindness,  and  ignorance ;  darkening,  smiting,  or  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
Ibr  the  ceasing  of  a  kingdom,  or  for  the  desolation  thereof,  proportional  to  the  dark- 
ness ;  darkening  the  sun,  turning  the  moon  into  blood,  and  falling  of  the  stars,  for 
the  same ;  new  moons,  for  the  return  of  a  dispersed  people  into  a  body  politic  or 
ecclesiastic. 

Fire  and  meteors  refer  to  both  heaven  and  earth,  and  signify  as  follows :— Bumii]^ 
•oy  with  fire,  is  put  fbr  the  consumhig  thereof  by  war;  a  conflagration  of  the 
earth,  or  turning  a  country  into  a  lake  of  fire,  for  the  consumption  of  a  kingdom  by 
war ;  the  behag  in  a  fbmace,  fbr  the  being  in  slavery  under  another  nation ;  the  as- 
cending up  of  the  smoke  of  any  bummg  thing  forever  and  ever,  for  the  continuation 
of  awBonquered  people  under  the  misery  of  perpetual  subjection  and  slavery ;  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  for  vexatious  wars,  persecutions,  and  troubles  inflicted  by 
the  king;  ridbg  on  the  clouds,  fbr  reigning  over  much  people;  coverii^  the  sun 
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wiUi  ft  dood,  or  with  smoke,  for  oppression  of  the  king  by  the  annies  of  an  enemy; 
tempeotoons  winds,  or  the  motion  of  donds,  for  wars ;  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  a 
eload,  for  the  voice  of  a  mnltitade ;  a  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  an  over- 
itowing  rain,  for  a  tempest  of  war  descending  from  the  heavens  and  donds  politio 
on  the  heads  of  thehr  enemies ;  rafai,  if  not  immoderate,  and  dew,  and  living  water, 
(br  the  graces  and  doctrines  of  the  Spirit;  and  the  defect  of  ram,  for  sphitnal  har- 


In  the  earth,  the  dry  land  and  congregated  waters,  as  a  sea,  a  river,  a  flood,  are 
pot  for  the  people  of  several  regions,  nations,  and  dominions ;  embittering  of  waters^ 
for  great  affliction  of  the  people  by  war  and  persecntion ;  taming  things  into  blood, 
lor  the  mystical  death  of  bodies  politic,  that  is,  for  their  dissolution ;  the  overflowing 
ci  a  sea  or  river,  for  the  invasion  of  the  earth  politic,  by  Ihe  people  of  the  waters ; 
diying  ap  of  waters,  for  the  conquest  of  their  regions  by  the  earth;  fountains  of 
waten  for  dties,  the  permanent  heads  of  rivers  politic;  mountains  and  islands  for 
the  dtiea  of  die  earth  and  sea  politic,  with  the  territories  and  dominions  belonging 
to  those  dties;  dens  and  rocks  of  mountains,  for  the  temples  of  dties;  the  hiding 
of  men  in  those  dens  and  rocks,  for  the  shutting  up  of  idols  in  their  temples ;  houses 
and  ships  for  families,  assemblies,  and  towns  in  the  earth  and  sea  politic ;  and  a  navy 
of  ships  of  war,  for  an  army  of  that  kingdom  that  is  signified  by  the  sea. 

Animals  also,  and  vegetables,  are  put  for  the  people  of  several  regions  and  condi- 
tions ;  and  particularly  trees,  herbs,  and  land  animals,  for  the  people  of  the  earth 
politic ;  flags,  reeds,  "and  fishes,  for  those  of  the  waters  politic ;  birds  and  insects,  for 
those  of  the  politic  heaven  and  earth;  a  forest,  for  a  kingdom;  and  a  wilderness, 
for  a  desolate  and  thin  people. 

If  the  world  politic,  considered  in  prophecy,  consists  of  many  kingdoms,  they  are 
represented  by  as  many  parts  of  the  world  natural,  as  the  noblest  by  the  celestial 
frime,  and  then  the  moon  and  douds  are  put  for  the  common  people ;  the  less  noble, 
by  the  earth,  sea,  and  rivers,  and  by  the  animals  or  vegetables,  or  buildings  therein ; 
and  then  the  greater  and  more  powerf\il  animals  and  taller  trees,  are  put  for  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles.  And  because  the  whole  kingdom  is  the  body  politic  of  the 
kmg,  therefore,  the  sun,  or  a  tree,  or  a  beast,  or  bird,  or  a  man,  whereby  the  king 
is  represented,  is  put  in  a  large  signification  for  the  whole  kingdom;  and  several 
animals,  as  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  leopard,  a  goat,  according  to  their  qualities,  are  put  for 
several  kingd<Hns  and  bodies  politic;  and  sacrificing  of  beasts,  for  slaughterhig  and 
conquering  of  kingdoms ;  and  friendship  between  beasts,  for  peace  between  king- 
doms. Yet  sometimes  vegetables  and  animals  are,  by  certain  epithets  or  cireum- 
itanoes,  extended  to  other  significations ;  as  a  tree,  when  called  the  '  tree  of  life'  or 
'  of  knowledge  •/  and  a  beast^  when  called  '  the  old  serpent^'  or  worshipped. 


A  passing  notice  of  Matthew  Henry,  and  William  Wotton,  will  close  our 
preseDt  renuurkB. 

Matthew  Henbt  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  and  was  bom  in 
1662.  His  education,  until  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  conducted 
exclusively  by  his  &ther,  under  whose  care  he  became  remarkably  accom- 
plished in  the  learned  languages,  especially  in  the  Hebrew.  He  first  se- 
lected the  law  as  his  profession,  and  accordingly  entered  Gray's  Inn  as  a  stu- 
dent ;  but  yielding  to  a  strong  desire  for  the  office  of  the  mmistry,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  theology,  and  studied  it  for  some  time,  with  great  diligence 
and  zeaL  In  1685,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  dissenting  church  at  Chester, 
where  he  officiated  about  twenty-five  years^  and  in  1711,  he  changed  the 
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0oene  of  his  labors  to  Hackney,  where  he  oontinued  till  his  death,  which  oo- 
curred  in  1714. 

Of  a  variety  of  theological  works  published  by  this  excellent  divine,  the 
largest  and  best  known  is  his  Cammeniartf  on  the  BibU,  It  was  originally 
printed  in  five  volumes  ibho,  the  Commentary  on  the  EjpieHes  being  after- 
wards added  by  various  other  divines.  Considered  as  an  explanation  of  the 
sacred  volume,  this  popular  production  is  not  of  great  value ;  but  its  practi- 
cal remarks  are  peculiarly  interesting,  and  have  secured  for  it  a  place  in  the 
very  first  dass  of  expository  works.  The  following  extract  from  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  nervous  and  pointed  remarks  with  which 
the  work  abounds : — 

YE  CAN  NOT  SERVE  GOD  AND  MAMMON. 

MamoMHi  is  a  Syriao  word  that  signifies  gain,  so  that  whatever  is,  or  is  accoanted 
by  U8  to  he  gain,  is  mammon.  *  Whatever  is  in  the  world—the  lost  of  the  flesh,  the 
Inst  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  lifb* — ^is  mammon.  To  some,  their  belly  is  their 
mammon,  and  they  serve  that ;  to  others,  their  ease,  their  sports  and  pastimes,  are  their 
mammon ;  to  others,  worldly  riches  *,  to  others,  honours  and  preferments :  the  praise 
and  applanse  of  men  was  the  Pharisees'  mammon :  in  a  word,  self— the  unity  in  which 
the  world's  trinity  centres— sensual,  secular  self,  is  the  mammon  which  can  not  be 
served  in  coT\jttnctibn  with  God ;  for  if  it  be  served,  it  is  in  competition  with  him,  and 
in  contradiction  to  him.  He  does  not  say  we  mu$t  not,  or  we  shtndd  not,  but  we 
can  not  serve  God  and  Mammon ;  we  can  not  love  both,  or  hold  to  both,  or  hold  by 
both,  in  observance,  obedience,  attendance,  trust,  and  dependence,  for  they  are*  con- 
trary the  one  to  the  other.  God  says, '  My  son,  g^ve  me  thine  heart ;'  Mammon  says, 
— '  No— give  it  me.'  God  says,  <  Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have ;'  Mammon 
lays,  '  Grasp  at  all  that  ever  thou  canst' — "  Rem,  rem,  qnocnnqne  modo,  rem" — 
•  money,  money,  by  fkir  means  or  by  foul,  money.*  God  says,  •  Defhind  not ;  never 
lie ;  be  honest  and  just  in  thy  dealings ;'  Mammon  says,  *■  Cheat  thy  own  father  if 
thou  canst  gain  by  it.'  God  says,  '  Be  charitable ;'  Mammon  says,  '  Hold  thy  own ; 
this  giving  undoes  us  all.'  God  says,  '  Be  carefVxl  for  nothing ;'  Mammon  says,  '  Be 
careful  for  every  thing.'  God  says,  *Keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day  •,'  Mammon  says, 
*Make  use  of  that  day  as  well  as  any  other,  for  the  world.'  Thus  mconsistent  are 
the  commands  of  God  and  Mammon,  so  that  we  can  not  serve  both.  Let  us  not^ 
then,  halt  between  God  and  Baal,  but,  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,'  and 
abide  by  your  choice. 

William  Wotton  was  the  son  of  Henry  Wotton,  rector  of  Wrentham, 
in  Suffolk,  and  was  bom  at  Wrentham,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  1 660.  In 
childhood  his  talent  for  languages  was  so  extraordinary  and  precocious,  thai 
when  only  five  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
almost  as  well  as  English.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  previously  to  which  he  had  gained  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  several  additional  languages,  including  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chal- 
dee ;  as  well  as  unth  geography,  lo^c,  philosophy,  chronology,  and  mathe- 
matics. As  in  many  similar  cases,  however,  the  expectations  excited  by  his 
^arly  proficiency,  were  not  realized  by  any  great  achievements  in  aftcr-hfe. 
Hb  death  occurred  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1?26.    The  following  pas- 
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mgQ  from  his  Reflections  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  very  briefly 
reoorda  the  change  of  manners  which  took  place  among  literary  men  during 
the  seventeenth  century  : — 

DECLINE  OF  PEDANTRY  m  ENGLAND. 

The  last  of  Sir  WilUam  Temple's  reasons  of  the  great  decay  of  modem  learning  is 
pedantry;  the  taging  of  which  is  an  evident  argument  that  his  discourse  is  levelled 
against  learning,  not  as  it  stands  now,  bat  as  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  For  the 
new  philosophy  has  introdnced  so  great  a  correspondence  between  men  of  learning 
and  men  of  business ;  which  has  also  been  increased  by  other  accidents  amongst  the 
masters  of  other  learned  professions;  and  that  pedantry  which  formerly  was  almost 
univeTsal  is  now  in  a  great  measure  disused,  especially  amongst  the  young  men,  who 
are  taught  in  the  universities  to  laugh  at  that  fVequent  citation  of  scraps  of  Latin  in 
ooDunon  discourse,  or  upon  arguments  that  do  not  require  it ;  and  that  nauseous 
ostentation  of  readuig  and  schoUrship  in  public  companies,  which  formerly  was  so 
much  in  fiahion.  Aflbcting  to  write  politely  in  modem  languages ;  especially  the 
French  and  ours,  has  also  helped  very  much  to  lessen  it,  because  it  has  enabled 
abundance  of  men,  who  wanted  academical  education,  to  talk  plausibly,  and  some 
exactly,  upon  very  many  learned  subjects.  This  also  has  made  writers  habitually 
careftil  to  avoid  those  hnpertinences  which  they  know  would  be  taken  notice  of  and 
lidlcnled ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  careftd  perusal  of  the  fine  new  French  books, 
which  of  late  years  have  been  greedily  sought  after  by  the  politer  sort  of  gentlemen 
and  scholars,  may  in  this  particular  have  done  abundance  of  good.  By  this  means, 
sod  by  the  help  also  of  some  other  concurrent  causes,  those  who  were  not  learned 
themselves  being  able  to  maintain  disputes  with  those  that  were,  forced  them  to  talk 
more  warily,  and  brought  them,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  out  of  countenance  at  that 
vain  thrusting  of  their  learning  into  evezy  thing,  which  before  had  been  but  too 
TUble. 
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an  «SOROB  MACXBIIZIB— JOHK  8TRTFB— HUMFHBBT  FBIDBAUX— CHARLES  LBSUB 
— AVDBBW  FLBTCHBR — WILLIAM  HIC0L80H — MATTHBW  TIBDAL— WILUAM 
LOWTH— RICHARD  BBBTLBY— FRAHGI9  ATTBRBIHIT— WILLIAM  WHI8T0R— JQHB 
ARBUTHROT— DAHIBL  DBFOB. 

DURING  the  period  wbich  we  are  now  contemplating,  Scotland  pro- 
duced many  men,  eminent  for  both  genius  and  learning,  but  scarcely 
any  who  attempted  to  compose  in  the  English  language.  The  difference 
between  the  common  speech  of  the  two  countries,  had  been  widening  ever 
since  the  days  of  Chaucer  and  James  the  First,  but  particularly  since  the 
acquisition  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  English  throne — the  Scotch  language 
remaining  stationary  or  declining,  while  the  English  was  advancing  in  refine- 
ment, both  in  structure  and  pronunciation.  Accordingly,  except  the  works 
of  William  Drummond,  who  had  studied  and  acquired  the  language  of  Jon- 
aon  and  Drayton,  there  appeared,  in  Scotland,  no  estimable  specimen  of 
veraacular  prose  or  poetry,  between  the  time  of  Maitland  and  Montgomery, 
and  that  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  fW)m  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution. 

Gborob  Mackxnzix,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  &mily,  was 
the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  and  was  bom  at  Dundee,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  in  1 636.  He  gave  early  proofe  of  remarkable  genius,  having  made  the 
neoesBary  preparations,  and  entered  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  before  he  had 
reached  the  tenth  year  of  his  age.  Thence  he  passed  to  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  finished  his  studies  in  his  sixteenth  year,  immediately  after  which  he 
tuned  his  thoughts,  with  great  application,  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law ; 
with  a  view  to  perfect  himself  in  which,  he  travelled  into  France,  and  applied 
himself  in  the  university  of  Bourges,  very  closely  to  his  studies,  for  about 
three  years.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  immediately  admitted  as  an 
advocate  at  the  bar,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  legal  age.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  attained  to  such  eminence  as  a  pleader,  that,  in  1661, 
he  was  chosen  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  was  be- 
headed at  Edinburgh,  for  high-treason,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  of  the 
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same  year.  In  pleading  this  case  he  allowed  some  unwary  expressions  in 
iBLVoT  of  his  client  to  escape  him,  for  which  he  was  reprimanded ;  but  he  re- 
plied with  great  quickness,  as  well  as  boldness,  that  *  it  was  impossible  to 
plead  for  a  traitor  without  speaking  treason.' 

Though  Mackensde  made  the  law  his  profession  and  chief  study,  yet  he 
did  not  suffer  his  abilities  to  be  confined  entirely  to  that  province.  He  com- 
posed some  poems,  which,  if  they  have  no  other  merit,  are,  at  least,  written 
in  pure  English,  and  appear  to  have  been  &shioned  after  the  best  models  of 
the  time :  he  also  wrote  some  moral  essays,  that  possess  the  same  merits. 
These  are  entitled,.  On  J?aj9ptn««9;  The  Religiom  Stoic;  Solitude  Pre- 
ferred to  Public  Employment;  Moral  Gallantry;  The  Moral  History 
of  Frugality ;  and  Reason,  Mackenzie  is  one  of  the  standard  writers  on 
the  law  of  Scotland,  and  the  author  also  of  various  political  and  antaquarian 
tracts.  An  important  historical  production  of  his  pen,  entitled  Memoirs  of 
the  Affaire  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  11^  lay  undis- 
covered in  manuscript  till  the  present  century,  and  was  not  printed  until 
1821. 

Soon  after  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Mackenzie 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  a  judge  m  the  criminal  court;  and  such  was  the 
credit  and  reputation  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  which  that  im- 
portant station  devolved  upon  him,  that,  in  1674,  he  was  knighted  by  his 
majesty,  made  king's  advocate,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy-council  of 
Scotland.  Though  personally  disposed  to  humanity  and  moderation,  yet 
the  severities  which  Sir  George  was  instrumental  in  perpetrating  against  the 
covenanters,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  Advocate  under  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, excited,  against  him,  a  degree  of  popular  odium  which  has  never 
entirely  subsided.  He  is  more  honorably  distinguished  as  the  founder 
of  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  than  as  a  judge. 
At  the  Revolution,  he  retired  into  England,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  remtdnder  of  his  days; 
but  he  died  soon  after,  while  on  a  visit  to  London,  on  the  second  of  May, 
1691. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  mora) 
essays: — 

AGAINST  ENVY. 

We  may  cure  envy  in  ourselves  either  by  coDsidering  bow  useless  or  how  ill  these 
things  were,  for  which  we  envy  our  neigfaboun ;  or  else  how  we  possess  as  much 
or  as  good  things.  If  I  envy  his  greatness,  I  consider  that  he  wants  my  quiet :  as 
also  I  consider  that  he  possibly  envies  me  as  much  as  I  do  him ;  and  that  when  I 
begun  to  examine  exactly  his  perfections,  and  to  balance  them  with  my  own,  I  found 
myself  as  happy  as  he  was.  And  though  many  envy  others,  yet  very  few  would 
change  their  condition  even  with  those  whom  they  envy  all  being  considered.  And 
I  have  oft  admired  why  we  have  Ru£fered  ourselves  to  be  so  cheated  by  contradictory 
vices,  as  to  contemn  this  day  him  whom  we  envied  the  last;  or  why  we  envy  so 
many,  since  there  are  so  few  whom  we  think  to  deserve  as  mach  as  we  do.  Another 
great  help  against  envy  is,  that  we  ought  to  consider  how  much  the  thing  envied 
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costs  him  whom  we  eury,  and  if  we  would  take  it  at  the  price.  Thus,  when  I  envy 
a  man  for  being  learned,  I  consider  how  much  of  his  health  and  time  that  learning 
consnmes :  if  for  being  great,  how  he  must  flatter  and  serve  for  it;  and  if  I  would 
not  pay  his  price,  no  reason  I  ought  to  have  what  he  has  got  Sometimes,  also,  I 
consider  that  there  is  no  reason  for  my  envy :  he  whom  I  envy  deserves  more  than 
he  has,  and  I  less  than  I  possess.  And  by  thinking  much  of  these,  I  repress  their 
envy,  which  grows  still  from  the  contempt  of  our  neighbour  and  the  overrating  oui^ 
selves.  As  also  I  consider  that  the  perfections  envied  by  me  may  be  advantageous 
to  me ;  and  thus  I  check  myself  for  envying  a  great  pleader,  but  am  rather  glad 
that  there  is  such  a  man,  who  may  defend  my  innocence :  or  to  envy  a  great  soldier, 
because  his  valour  may  defend  my  estate  or  country.  And  when  any  of  my  country- 
men begin  to  raise  envy  in  me,  I  alter  the  scene,  and  begin  to  bo  glad  that  Scotland 
can  boast  of  so  fine  a  man ;  and  I  remember,  that  though  now  I  am  so  angry  at  him 
when  I  compare  him  with  myself,  yet  if  I  were  discoursing  of  my  nation  abroad,  I 
would  be  glad  of  that  merit  in  him  which  now  displeases  me.  Nothing  is  envied 
but  what  appears  beautiiVil  and  charming ;  and  it  is  strange  that  I  should  be  troubled 
at  the  sight  of  what  is  pleasant  I  endeavour  also  to  make  such  my  friends  at 
deserves  my  envy ;  and  no  man  is  so  base-  as  to  envy  his  friend.  Thus,  whilst  others 
look  on  the  angry  side  of  merit,  and  thereby  trouble  themselves,  I  am  pleased  in 
admiring  the  beauties  and  charms  which  bum  them  as  a  fire,  whilst  they  warm  me  as 
the  sun. 

AVABIOE. 

The  best  plea  that  avarice  can  make,  is,  that  it  provides  against  those  necessities 
which  otherwise  would  have  made  us  miserable ;  but  the  love  of  money  deserves 
not  the  name  of  avarice,  whilst  it  proceeds  no  farther.  And  it  is  then  only  to  be 
abhorred,  when  it  cheats  and  abuses  us,  by  making  us  believe  that  our  necessities 
are  greater  than  they  are,  in  which  it  treats  us  as  fools,  and  makes  us  slaves.  But 
it  is  indeed  most  ridiculous  in  this,  that  ofttimes,  after  it  has  persuaded  men  that 
a  great  estate  is  necessary,  it  does  not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  any  suitable  pro- 
porticm  of  what  they  have  gained ;  and  since  nothing  can  be  called  necessary  but 
what  we  need  to  use,  all  that  is  laid  up  can  not  be  said  to  be  laid  up  for  necessity. 
And  so  this  argument  may  have  some  weight  when  it  is  pressed  by  luxury,  but  it  is 
ridiculous  when  it  is  alleged  by  avarice. 

I  have,  therefore,  ofttimes  admired  how  a  person  that  thought  it  luxury  to  spend 
two  hundred  pounds,  toiled  as  a  slave  to  get  four  hundred  a  year  fbr  his  heir.  Either 
he  thought  an  honest  and  virtuous  man  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  in 
his  expense,  or  not;  if  he  thought  he  should  not^  why  did  he  bribe  his  heir  to  be 
luxurious,  by  leaving  him  more  1  If  he  thought  his  heir  could  not  live  upon  so 
little,  why  should  he  who  gained  it  defhiud  hunself  of  the  true  use  1 

I  know  some  who  preserve  themselves  against  avarice,  by  arguing  often  wit^  their 
own  heart  that  they  have  twice  as  much  as  they  expected,  and  more  than  othen 
who  they  think  live  very  contentedly,  and  who  did  bound  their  designs  in  the  beginning 
with  moderate  hopes,  and  refuse  obstinately  to  enlarge,  lest  they  should  thus  launch 
out  into  an  ocean  that  has  no  shore. 

I  To  meditate  much  upon  the  folly  of  others  who  are  remarkable  for  this  vice,  will 
help  somewhat  to  limit  it ;  and  to  rally  him  who  is  ridiculous  for  it,  may  influence 
Mm  and  others  to  contemn  it.  I  must  here  beg  rich  and  avaricious  men's  leave,  t* 
laugh  as  much  at  their  folly  as  I  could  do  at  a  shepherd  who  would  weep  and  grieve 
because  his  master  would  give  him  no  more  beasts  to  herd,  or  at  a  steward,  because 
his  lord  gave  him  no  more  servants  to  feed.  Nor  can  I  think  a  man,  who,  having 
gained  a  great  estate,  is  afVaid  to  live  comfortably  upon  it,  less  ridiculous  than  I 
would  do  him,  who,  having  built  a  convenient,  or  it  may  be  a  stately  house,  should 
chooee  to  walk  in  the  lain,  or  expose  himself  to  storms,  lest  he  should  defile  and  pro- 
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fkne  the  floor  of  his  almost  idolized  roomf.  They  who  think  that  they  are  obliged 
to  live  aa  well  as  others  of  the  same  rank,  do  not  consider  Uiat  eyeiy  man  is  only- 
obliged  to  live  according  to  his  present  estate.  •  «  «  And  he  who,  having 
«  paternal  estate  of  a  hnndred  poonds  a  year,  will  not  be  satisfied  to  live  according 
to  it ;  will  meet  with  the  same  difficulty  when  he  comes  to  an  estate  of  ten  thousand 
powids ;  and,  like  the  wounded  deer,  he  flies  not  fixxn  the  dart,  but  carries  it  aloi^ 
with  him.  We  are  but  stewards,  and  the  steward  should  not  be  angiy  Uiat  he  has  not 
more  to  manage;  but  should  be  carefUl  to  bestow  what  he  has;  and  if  he  do  so, 
neither  his  master  nor  the  world  can  blame  him. 

From  our  brief  excursion  into  Scotland,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, we  return  again  to  our  literary  friends  in  England.  Of  these  the  first 
to  be  no&ed  are  Strjpe,  Prideauz,  Leslie,  Fletcher,  Nicolson,  and  TindaL 

John  Stbtpx  was  the  s(hi  of  a  German  refugee  who  fled  to  England  on 
account  oi  his  religion,  and  there  followed  the  business  of  a  silk  merchant. 
The  son  was  bom  in  London,  in  1643,  and  educated  at  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge.  At  that  universitj,  and  also  at  Oxford,  he  took  his  master's 
d^free,  in  1671.  Entering  into  orders,  he  became  successively  curate  of 
Theydon-Boys,  in  Essex,  preacher  in  Low  Leyton,  rector  of  Terring,  in  Sus- 
sex, and  lecturer  at  Hackney.  He  resigned  his  clerical  chaiges  in  1724, 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  which  oocurred  in  1737,  he  resided  at 
Hackney,  with  an  apothecary,  who  had  married  his  grand-daughter. 

Strype  was  an  industrious  and  even  laborious  collector  of  literary  antiquities. 
His  works  afford  ample  illustrations  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  biographyi 
at  periods  of  deep  national  interest  and  importance,  and  they  are  now  ranked 
among  the  most  raluable  of  Engtish  standard  memorials.  His  writings  con- 
sist of  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  ;  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  ;  a 
Life  of  Bishop  Alymer  ;  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke  ;  Annals  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  in  four  volumes  ;  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Grindal ;  Life  and  Letters 
(f  Archbishop  Parker ;  Life  of  Archbishop  Whitgift ;  and  SccUsiasticai 
Memorials^  in  three  volumes.  He  also  edited  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  and 
part  of  Dr.  Ughtfoot's  works.  Faithful  and  impartial  in  his  literary  labors, 
Strype  was  highly  respected  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  England ; 
but  his  works  are  not  such  as  to  require  illustration  by  extract  A  correct 
and  elegant  edition  of  his  works  has  recently  proceeded  from  the  Chirendon 
press  at  Oxford 

HuMPHBBT  Pridkaux  was  bom  at  Padstow,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  third  of 
May,  1648.  After  having  passed  some  years  at  a  private  school  in  his  na- 
tive county,  he  was  removed  to  Westminster,  then  under  the  care  of  the 
oelebsted  Dr.  Buaby,  whero  he  continued  three  years.  Bemg  a  king's 
scholar,  he  entered,  as  a  commoner,  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1668, 
and  eight  years  after  took  his  master's  degree.  In  1676,  the  year  after  he 
left  the  university,  he  published  a  commentary  upon  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Arundelian  marbles ;  and  being  ordered  to  present  a  copy  of  the  work  to  the 
Iiord  Chaiicell<«  Finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  Nottingham,  he  was  thus  intro- 
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dnoed  to  the  patnmage  of  that  nobleman,  who  soon  after  placed  a  son  under 
htt  instmctions,  and,  in  1679,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St  ClementB, 
near  Oxford.  In  1686,  Prideaux  was  created  doctor  of  divinity,  and  thence- 
forth his  life  was  passed  in  parochial  duties,  and  in  literajy  pursuits.  His 
death  oocuned  on  the  first  of  November,  1724. 

Dr.  Prideaux,  as  a  writer,  is  dear,  strong,  intelligent,  and  learned,  rather 
than  brilliant  Besides  the  work  aheadj  alluded  to,  he  was  the  author .  of 
a  lAft  of  Mohomti^  Directions  to  Churchwarden$^  A  Treatise  on  Titles^ 
and  the  Connection  of  ike  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Pri- 
deauz's  '  Connection,'  is  a  work  of  great  research,  connecting  the  Old  with 
the  New  Testament  by  a  luminous  historical  summary.  Few  books  have 
had  a  greater  circulation  than  this,  and  to  all  students  of  divinity  it  is  an  in- 
valuable  aid.  The  author  was,  for  a  short  time,  Hebrew  Lecturer  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  and  his  extensive  hbrary  ci  oriental  books  has  been  pre- 
served in  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  which  college  it  was  presented  by  Mm- 
leU 

Chables  Lesub,  the  son  of  Bishop  Leslie,  of  Clogher,  in  Ireland,  was 
bom  in  1650.  After  having  passed  through  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  and 
taken  his  master's  degree,  he  removed  to  London,  and  entered  the  Inner 
Temple  as  a  student  of  law.  In  1680,  he,  however,  abandoned  the  legal 
profession,  and  took  orders,  and  so  rapid  was  his  advancement  in  the  church 
that,  in  1687,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Connor.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  by  several  disputations  with  Catholic  divines ;  and 
by  the  boldness  with  which  he  opposed  the  pro-popish  designs  of  King 
Jamea.  Nevertheless,  at  the  Revolution,  he  adopted  a  decisive  tone  in  &vor 
of  Jaoolntism,  from  which  he  never  swerved  through  life.  Removing  to 
London,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  for  several  years  in  writing  controversial 
works  against  Quakers,  Socinians,  and  Deists ;  of  which,  however,  none  are 
now  remembered  excepting  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists^ 
which  is  still  popular.  Leslie  also  wrote  many  occasional  and  periodical 
tracts  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  whose  cause  his  talents  and  celeb- 
rity certainly  lend  no  small  lustre.  Being,  for  one  of  these  publications, 
obliged  to  leave  England,  he  repaired,  in  1 7 1 3,  to  the  court  of  the  Chevaher  at 
Bar  le  Due,  and  was  well  received.  James  allowed  him  to  have  a  chapel 
fitted  up  for  the  English  service,  and  was  even  expected  to  lend  a  favorable 
ear  to  his  arguments  against  Popery ;  but  this  expectation  proved  vain.  It 
was  not  possible  for  an  earnest  and  bitter  controversialist  like  Leslie  to  re- 
main long  at  rest  in  such  a  situation,  and  he  therefore  returned  to  England 
in  1721,  and  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  following  April,  at  his  residence 
of  Glaslough,  in  Ireland. 

The  works  of  Leslie  were  collected  and  published  at  Oxford,  in  1832,  in 
seven  volumes ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  place  their  author  very 
high  in  the  list  of  controversial  writers,  the  ingenuity  of  the  aiguments  being 
only  equalled  by  the  keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  they  were  on  aU 
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occasions  followed  out ;  but  a  modem  reader  siglis  to  think  of  vivid  talents 
spent,  with  life-long  perseverance,  on  discussions  which  have  tended  so  little 
to  benefit  mankind. 

Andrew  Fletcher,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  was  bom  at  Saltoun, 
in  Scotland,  in  1 653.  He  was  educated  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
having  early  succeeded  to  the  &mily  estate,  he  represented  the  shire  of 
Lothian,  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  He 
opposed  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the 
Second,  and  retired  to  Holland*.  His  estate  was  confiscated ;  but  he  returned 
to  England  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  1 6  85.  Happening,  in  a  personal 
scuffle,  to  kill  the  Mayor  of  Lynn,  Fletcher  again  went  abroad,  and  travelled 
in  Spain.  He  returned  at  the  period  of  ihe  Revolution,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  Scottish  afiOairs.  His  opinions  were  purely  republican,  and  he  was 
of  a  haughty,  unbending  temper ;  ^  brave  as  the  sword  he  wore,'  according 
to  a  contemporary, '  and  bold  as  a  lion :  a  sure  friend,  and  an  irreconcilable 
enemy :  would  lose  his  life  readily  to  serve  his  country,  and  would  not  do  a 
base  thing  to  save  it'  Fletcher  opposed  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England 
in  1707,  believing,  with  many  2sealous  but  narrow-sighted  patriots  of  that 
day,  that  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  ancient  Caledonia.  His  death  occur* 
red  in  London,  in  1716. 

One  of  Fletcher's  political  discourses,  several  of  which  he  wrote,  entitled 
An  Account  of  a  Conversation  concerning  a  Right  Regulation  of  Govern- 
mentsfor  the  Common  Good  of  Mankind^  in  a  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Mon^ 
trose,  the  Earls  of  Rothes^  Roxburgh^  and  Haddington^  from  London^  the 
first  of  December,  1703,  is  forcibly  written,  and  contains  some  strong  ap- 
peals in  &vor  of  Scottish  independence,  as  well  as  some  just  and  manly  sen* 
timents.  In  this  letter  occurs  a  saying  often  quoted,  and  which  has  been, 
by  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham :  *  I  knew  a  veiy  wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a  man  were  permitted 
to  make  all  ihe  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation^ 
The  newspapers  may  be  said  to  have  supplanted  the  ballads ;  yet  during  the 
late  war  between  England  and  France,  the  naval  songs  of  Dibdin  &nned  the 
flame  of  national  courage  and  patriotism  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
An  excessive  admiration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics  led  Fletcher  to 
eulogize  even  the  slavery  that  prevailed  in  these  states.  He  represents  their 
condition  as  happy  and  useful ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  it,  he  paints  the  state  of 
the  lowest  class  in  Scotland  in  colors  that,  if  true,  show  how  frightfully  disor- 
ganized the  country  was  at  that  period.  In  his  Second  Discourse  on  the 
Affairs  of  Scotland,  publkhed  in  1698,  occurs  the  following  sketch : — 

There  are  at  thU  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  many  poor  families  very  meanly 
provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  on  bad  food,  fall  into 
various  diseases)  twohwndred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door.  These  are 
not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very  grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a  country. 
And  though  the  number  of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  formerly,  by 
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leugoa  of  this  praflent  great  distreas,  yet  in  all  times  there  have  heen  ahont  one 
hundred  thousand  of  those  va^bonds,  who  have  lived  without  any  regard  or  sub- 
jection either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those  of  Qod  and  nature.  No  magis- 
trate could  ever  he  informed  or  discover,  which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these 
wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized.  Many  murders  have  been  dis- 
covered among  them ;  and  they  are  not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor 
tenants  (who,  if  they  give  not  bread,  or  some  kind  of  provision,  to  perhaps  forty 
SQch  viUains  in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they  rob  many  poor 
people  who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plenty 
many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot 
ibr  many  days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  the  like  public  oc- 
casions, they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing, 
b]aq)heming,  and  fighting  together.  These  are  such  outrageous  disorders,  that  it 
were  better  for  the  nation  they  were  sold  to  the  galleys  or  West  Indies,  than  that 
they  should  continue  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  curse  upon  us ! 

WiixiAM  NiooLSON  was  bom  at  Orton,  Cumberland,  in  1655.  He  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  after  which  he  travelled  for  some  time 
on  the  continent^  and  soon  after  his  return  home  received  a  prebend  from 
the  bishop  of  Carlisle.  He,  about  this  time,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
literaiy  world  by  publishing  an  account  of  what  he  saw  abroad.  In  1702 
he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  immediately  after  which  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  In 
17 18  Nicokon  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland ; 
and  being  a  very  great  favorite  at  court,  he  was  raised,  in  January,  1727, 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Cashel,  and  made  primate  of  Munster.  This  last 
dignity,  however,  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy,  as  his  death  occurred  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  following  February. 

Dr.  Nicolson  may  be  ranked  as  ooe  of  the  most  learned  of  those  antiqua- 
rians who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  investigations  into  early  English 
records.  He  published  Historical  Libraries  of  England^  Scotland^  and  Ire- 
landy  being  a  detailed  catalogue  or  list  of  books  and  manuscripts  referring 
to  the  history  of  each  nation.  He  also  wrote  An  Essay  on  the  Border 
LawSy  A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  the  Anfflo-Saxons,  and  A  description  of 
Poland  and  Denmark.  The  only  professional  works  of  Dr.  Nicolson  are 
a  preface  to  Chamberlayne's  Polyglott  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  some  able 
pamphlets  on  the  Bangorian  controversy. 

MatthIew  TlNDAii^  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Devonshire, 
in  1657.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1672,  re- 
moved thence  to  Exeter  College,  and  finally  took  his  degrees  at  All-Souls, 
of  which  he  was  soon  after  chosen  fellow.  In  1685  he  was  made  a  doctor  of 
laws,  and  soon  after  became  a  zealous  controversialist,  controversy  then  being 
pursued  with  much  keenness,  by  men  fitted  for  higher  duties.  His  first 
attacks  were  directed  against  priestly  power,  but  he  ended,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  by  opposing  Christianity  itself;  and  Paine  and  other  later  writers 
against  revelation,  have  drawn  som<3  of  their  weapons  firom  the  annoiy  of 
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TindaL  Like  Drjden,  and  many  others,  Tindal  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  when  it  became  fiuhionable  in  the  comt  of  James  the 
Second ;  but  he  abjured  it  in  1687,  and  afterwards  became  an  advocatei 
under  William  the  Third,  from  whom  he  received  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum.    He  died  in  London,  in  August,  1733. 

Undal  was  the  author  of  several  political  and  theological  tracts,  but  the 
work  bj  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  is  entitled  Christianity  as  Old  as  ths 
Creatuniy  or  the  Gospel  a  Bepublication  of  the  Religion  of  Nature,  The 
tendency  of  this  treatise  is  to  discredit  revealed  religion.  It  was  answered 
by  Waterland ;  and  Tindal  replied  by  reiterating  his  former  statements  and 
arguments.  He  wrote  a  second  volume  to  this  work  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  but  Gibson,  the  bishop  of  London,  interfered,  and  prevented  its 
publication.  Tindal  left  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  Eustace  Bud- 
gell,  and  it  was  reported  that  Budgell  had  assisted  his  fiiend  in  writing  his 
work  against  Christianity. 

William  Lowth,  Richard  Bentley,  Francis  Atterbury,  and  William  Whis- 
ton  were  also  divines  of  the  period  which  we  are  now  considering,  eminent 
in  the  department  of  literature  to  which  they  respectively  devoted  them- 
selves. 

William  Lowth,  the  son  of  an  apothecaiy  of  London,  was  bom  in  that 
city  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1661.  His  grandfather,  who  was  rector 
of  Tylehurst,  in  Berkshire,  devoted  great  attention  to  his  early  edu&otion, 
and  when  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  studies  he  was  sent  to  Mer- 
chant Taylor's  school,  whence,  for  his  unusual  proficiency  in  learning,  he  was  ' 
elected  into  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Here  he  regularly  advanced  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  that  of 
bachelor  of  divinity;  and  such  was  now. his  eminence  in  both  worth  and 
learning,  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester  made  him  his  chaplain,  conferred 
upon  him  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester,  and  the  rectory 
of  Buriton,  with  the  chapel  of  Petersfield.  In  the  rectory  of  Buriton,  he 
remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1732, 
exhibiting  throughout  his  long  career,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  character- 
istics of  a  devoted  Christian,  and  a  useful  servant  of  his  divine  Master.  His 
piety,  his  diligence,  his  hospitality,  and  his  beneficence,  rendered  his  life 
highly  exemplary,  and  greatly  enforced  his  public  mmistrations. 

Dr.  Lowth  was  not  only  distinguished  for  his  classical  and  theological  at- 
tainments, but  for  the  liberality  also  with  which  he  communicated  bis  stores 
to  others.  He  furnished  notes  on  Clemens  Alexandrinua,  for  Potter's  edition 
of  that  ancient  author ;  remarks  on  Josephus,  for  Hudson's  edition ;  and  anno- 
tations on  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  for  Reading's  Cambridge  edition  of 
those  authors.  He  also  assisted  Dr.  Chandler  in  his  Defence  of  Christianity 
from  the  Prophecies.  His  learning  is  said  to  have  been  equally  extensive 
and  profound,  and  he  accompanied  all  his  reading  with  critical  and  philo- 
logical remarks.    Besides  the  extensive  aid  he  afforded  to  others,  he  pub- 
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bhed,  in  1602,  a  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration 
cf  the  Old  and  New  TestamentSy  Directions  far  the  Profitable  Beading 
cf  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets, 

Richard  Beittlst,  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  accomplished  classical 
scholar  that  England  ever  produced,  was  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  and  was 
horn  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1662.  After  having  completed  his  pre- 
paratory studies  at  the  free-school  of  his  native  place,  he  entered  St  John^s 
College,  Camhridge,  and  there  soon  distinguished  himsielf  by  his  critical 
learning.  Attracting  the  attention  of  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,  that 
prelate  appointed  him  private  tutor  to  his  son,  and  made  him  his  domestic 
chaplain.  He  was  afterwards  selected  to  open  the  lectures  instituted  by 
Boyle  for  the  defence  of  Christianity,  and  delivered  a  series  of  discourses 
against  atheism.  In  these  discourses  Bentley  introduced  the  discoveries  of 
Newton,  and  Locke's  recently  advanced  theory  of  innate  ideas  concerning  a 
God,  as  illustrations  of  his  arguments ;  and  the  lectures  were  highly  popu- 
lar. Hjs  next  public  appearance  was  in  the  famous  controversy  with  the 
Honourable  Charles  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  relative  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Greek  epistles  of  Phalaris.  Most  of  the  wits  and  scholars  of 
that  period  joined  with  Boyle  against  Bentley ;  but  he  triumphantly  estab- 
lished his  position  that  the  epistles  are  spurious,  while  the  poignancy  of  his 
wit  and  sarcasm,  and  the  sagacity  evinced  in  his  conjectural  emendations, 
were  unequalled  among  his  Oxford  opponents. 

In  1700,  Bentley  was  made  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at 
die  same  time  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  1716,  was  ap- 
pointed regius  divinity  professor.  His  next  literary  performances  were  an 
edition  of  Horace,  and  editions  of  Terence  and  Phsedrus.  The  talent  and 
learning  he  had  displayed  in  making  emendations  on  the  classics,  tempted 
him,  in  an  *  evil  hour,'  to  edit  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  in  the  same  spirit. 
The  critic  was  then  advanced  in  years,  and  had  lost  some  portion  of  his  crit- 
ical sagacity  and  discernment ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  ever 
have  entered  into  the  loftier  conceptions  and  sublimer  flights  of  the  greatest 
of  English  poets.  Some  of  his  emendations  destroy  the  happiest  and  choicest 
expressions  of  the  poet.    The  sublime  line, 

'  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible,' 
Bentley  renders, 

'No  light,  but  rather  a  tr«niH>icaou8  gloom,' 

Another  fine  Miltonic  passage — 

'  Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements,' 

V  reduced  into  prose  as  follows : — 


*Then,  as  'twas  well  observed,  our  torments  may 
Become  our  elements.' 
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Such  a  critic  could  never  have  possessed  poetical  sensibility,  however  exten- 
sive and  minute  might  be  his  verbal  knowledge  of  the  classics.  Bentlej'a 
edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  appeared  in  1732,  and  though  he  existed, 
yet  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  lived  during  the  following  ten  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  death  put  an  end  to  his  eventful  life,  at  Cambridge, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1742. 

Dr.  Bentley  seems  to  have  been  the  impersonation  of  a  combative  spirit. 
His  college  life  was  spent  in  continual  contests  with  all  who  were  officially 
connected  with  him.  To  become  prepared  for  such  conflicts  he  seemed  to 
regard  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of  study ;  and  hence  he  is  represented  to 
have  said  to  his  son  on  one  occasion,  when  he  found  him  engaged  reading 
a  novel — *'  Why  read  a  book  that  you  can  not  quote  V — a  saying  which 
affords  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  nature  and  object  of  his  own  literary 
studies.  From  his  various  performances  we  select  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

AUTHORITY  OF  REASON  IN  RELIGIOUS  MATTERS. 

We  prolfess  ourBelves  as  much  oonoerned,  and  as  truly  as  [the  deiBts]  themselves 
are,  for  the  use  and  authority  of  reason  in  controTersies  of  ikith.  We  look  upon 
right  reason  as  the  native  lamp  of  the  soul,  placed  and  kindled  there  by  our  Crea- 
tor, to  conduct  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  judgments  and  actions.  True  reason, 
like  its  divine  Author,  never  is  itself  deceived,  nor  ever  deceives  any  man.  Even 
revelation  itself  is  not  shy  nor  unwilling  to  ascribe  its  own  first  credit  and  ftinda- 
mental  authority  to  the  test  and  testimony  of  reason.  Sound  resson  is  the  touch- 
stone to  distinguish  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser  metals;  revelation  truly 
divine,  firom  imposture  and  enthusiasm :  so  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  Au-  from 
declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials  of  reason  that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  it; 
is  defended  and  supported  by  it ;  and  indeed  can  not  continue,  in  the  Apostle's 
description  (James  i.  27),  *  pure  and  undeflled'  vrithont  it.  It  is  the  benefit  of  reason 
alone,  under  the  Providence  and  spirit  of  €K)d  that  we  ourselves  are  at  this  day  a 
reformed  orthodox  church :  that  we  departed  ftt>m  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  that 
we  knew,  too,  where  to  stop;  neither  running  into  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism, 
nor  sliding  into  the  indiSercncy  of  libertinism.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  is  inconsistent 
with  natural  reason,  can  never  be  Justly  imposed  as  an  article  of  faith.  That  the 
same  body  is  in  many  places  at  onoe,  that  plain  bread  is  not  bread ;  such  things, 
though  they  be  said  with  never  so  much  pomp  and  claim  to  In&Uibility,  we  have 
greater  authority  to  r^ect  them,  as  being  contrary  to  common  sense  and  our  natural 
ftcalties ;  as  subverting  the  foundations  of  all  faith,  even  the  grounds  of  theur  own 
credit,  and  all  the  principles  of  civil  life. 

So  fiir  are  we  from  contending  with  our  adversaries  about  dignity  and  authority 
of  reason;  but  then  we  differ  with  them  about  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the  extent  of 
its  province.  For  the  deists  there  stop,  and  set  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  reason, 
their  only  guide,  does  not  lead  the  way  fdrther,  and  walk  along,  before  them.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  as  (Deut.  xxxiv.)  Moses  was  shown  by  divine  power  a  true  sight  of 
the  promised  land,  though  himself  could  not  pass  over  to  it,  so  we  think  reason 
may  receive  from  revelation  some  fVuther  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  things, 
and  be  fliUy  convinced  of  the  reali^  of  them ;  though  itself  can  not  pass  on  nor 
travel  those  regions,  can  not  penetrate  the  fdnd  of  those  truths,  nor  advance  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  them.  For  there  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  what  la 
contrary  to  reason,  and  what  is  superior  to  it,  and  out  of  its  reach. 
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Francis  Attbrburt  was  bom  at  Milton,  on  the  sixtih  of  March,  1662. 
He  was  educated  for  the  university  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  1680  was 
elected  a  student  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  fine  genius  and  extensive  knowledge  of  polite  htera- 
ture.  He  gave  early  proo&  of  his  poetical  talents  in  a  Latin  version  of 
Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  an  Epigram  on  a  Lady's  Fan,  and  a 
translation  of  two  Odes  of  Horace ;  and  as  a  defender  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  he  also,  at  this  time,  acquired  considerable  celebrity.  Soon  after  he 
left  Oxford,  in  1691,  he  was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Bride's,  London,  and 
made  chaplain  to  William  and  Mary.  With  the  eloquence  of  a  popular 
pteacher,  he  possessed  the  obstinacy  of  a  controversialist,  and,  therefore,  his 
sermons  and  other  works,  when  published,  drew  upon  him  the  animadver- 
aoDs  of  Hoadly,  of  Bentley,  of  Wake,  and  many  others.  His  zeal,  how- 
ever, in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  in  support  of  the  rights  of  convoca- 
tion, was  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  and 
by  a  diploma  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  from  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. Preferment  and  distinction  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succes- 
sion; and  in  1713  he  attained  the  height  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  by 
being  made  bishop  of  Rodiester,  and  dean  of  Westminster. 

When  C^rge  the  First,  however,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  bishop 
was  treated  with  coldness  and  indifference ;  and  he  imprudently  resented 
the  affiont,  and  displayed  his  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  by  refus- 
ing to  sign  the  declaration  of  the  bishops,  and  by  opposing  in  parliament, 
with  vigor  and  eloquence,  the  measures  of  the  government,  lliis  decided 
and  hostile  conduct  proved  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes ;  for,  being  sus- 
pected of  fiivoring  the  Pretender,  he  was  arrested  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
August,  1722,  as  a  traitor,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  On  the  twenty-third 
of  March  following,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  inflict 
penalties  on  Francis,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  he  was  ordered  to  prepare 
his  defence.  He  declined  using  his  influence  among  the  commons,  but,  as 
he  wrote  to  the  speaker,  he  reserved  the  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  that 
house,  of  which  he  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member,  to  himself.  The  trial 
httted  more  than  a  week ;  and  though  the  bishop  was  supported  by  all  the 
learning  and  eloquence  of  the  bar,  and  spoke  in  his  own  cause  with  all  the 
energy  of  the  persuasive  powers  which  he  was  known  to  possess,  still  he  was 
eoidemned  by  a  majority  of  eighty-three  to  forty-three  votes ;  and  the  king, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  confirmed  the  decision. 

Atterbury  met  the  disgrace  of  banishment  with  unusual  firmness  and  dig- 
nity. He  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  friends,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 
June,  1723,  from  the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  was  landed  at  Calais,  where 
he  met  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  the  royal  pardon  had  just  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, upon  which  he  observed,  with  his  usual  facetiousness,  *then  his  lord- 
ship and  I  am  exchanged.'  Persecution  did  not,  however,  cease  with  the 
bishop's  fidl ;  for  in  his  exile  he  was  pursued  with  more  vindictiveness  than 
had  followed  him  even  in  England.    He  resided,  first  in  Brussels,  and  after- 
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wards  at  Paris,  oontmuing  to  oorr^pond  with  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  and  other 
friends,  tiU  his  death,  which  happened  in  Paris  on  the  seventeenth  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1731.  His  body  was  carried  over  to  Engh&nd  and  privately  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  twelfth  of  the  following  May. 

The  works  of  this  accomplished,  but  restless  and  aspiring  preUite,  consist 
of  four  volumes  of  sermons,  some  visitation  charges,  and  his  epistolary  cor- 
respondence, which  was  very  extensive.  His  style  is  easy  and  elegant; 
and  he  is  represented,  by  the  Tatler,  to  have  been  the  most  impressive  and 
successful  preacher  of  the  age.  His  good  taste  is  evinced  in  his  admiration 
for  Milton,  before  fiushion  had  sanctioned  the  great  poet's  applause.  Atter- 
bury's  letters  to  Pope  breathe  the  utmost  affection  and  tenderness.  The 
following  iiftrewell  letter  to  the  poet  was  sent  from  the  Tower  on  the  tenth 
of  April,  1723:— 

Deab  SiR'I  thank  you  for  all  the  instances  of  year  fHendahip,  both  before  and 
since  my  mtofbrtnnes.  A  little  time  will  complete  tliem,  and  separate  yon  and  me 
forever.  Bat  in  what  part  of  the  world  soeyer  I  am,  I  will  live  mindAil  of  your  sin- 
cere  kindness  to  me ;  and  will  please  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  still  live  in 
your  esteem  and  afifbction  as  much  as  ever  I  did ;  and  that  no  accident  of  lilb,  no 
distance  of  tfane  or  place,  will  alter  yon  in  that  respect.  It  never  can  me,  who  have 
loved  and  valued  you  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  shall  not  fiul  to  do  it  when  I  am 
not  allowed  to  tell  you  so,  as  the  case  will  soon  be.  Qive  my  fldthfVil  seryices  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot^  and  thanlcs  for  what  he  sent  me,  which  was  much  to  the  parpoee,  if 
anything  can  be  said  to  be  to  the  purpose  in  a  case  that  is  aheady  determined.  Let 
him  know  my  defence  will  be  such,  that  neither  my  ftiends  need  blush  for  me,  nor 
will  my  enemies  have  great  occasion  to  triumph,  though  sure  of  the  victory.  I  shall 
want  his  adyice  before  I  go  abroad  in  many  things.  But  I  question  whether  I  shall 
be  permitted  to  see  him  or  any  body,  but  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  towards 
the  dispatch  of  my  private  aflbirs.  If  so,  God  bless  you  both  !  and  may  no  part  of 
the  ill  fortune  that  attends  me  ever  pumie  either  of  you.  I  know  not  but  I  may 
call  upon  you  at  my  hearing,  to  say  something  about  my  way  of  spendfaig  my  time 
at  the  deaneiy,  which  did  not  seem  calculated  towards  managing  plots  and  oonspuar 
cies.  But  of  that  I  shall  consider.  Tou  and  I  have  spent  many  hours  together 
upon  much  pleasanter  subjects;  and,  that  I  may  preserve  the  old  custom,  I  shall 
not  part  with  you  now  till  I  have  closed  this  letter  with  three  lines  of  Milton,  which 
you  will,  I  know,  readily,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  concern,  apply  to  your 
ever  affectionate,  &c. 

Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon ; 
The  worid  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide. 

To  this  letter  we  add  the  following  remarks  on  church  music : — 

USEFULNESS  OF  OHUBCH  MUSIC. 

The  use  of  vocal  and  histnimental  harmony  in  divine  worship  I  shall  recommend 
and  justify  from  this  consideration :  that  they  do,  when  wisely  employed  and  managed, 
contribute  extremely  to  awaken  the  attention  and  enliven  the  devotion  of  all  serious 
and  sincere  Christians;  and  their  usefhlness  to  this  end  will  appear  on  a  double 
account,  as  they  remove  the  ordinary  hindrances  of  devotion,  and  as  they  supply  us 
IWher  with  special  helps  and  advantages  towards  quickenkig  and  improvmg  it 
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By  the  melodiaaB  haimony  of  the  church,  the  ordinary  hbHlnnces  of  devotion  are 
removed,  particnlarly  these  three ;  that  engagement  of  thought  which  we  often  bring 
with  us  into  the  church  fttwi  what  we  last  conTerae  with ;  those  accidental  distrac- 
tions that  may  happen  to  us  during  the  course  of  diyine  service;  and  that  weariness 
and  flatness  of  mind  which  some  weak  tempers  may  labour  under,  by  reason  eyen 
«f  the  length  of  it 

When  we  come  into  the  sanctuary  immediately  from  any  worldly  aflUrs,  as  our 
veiy  condition  of  life  does,  alas !  force  many  of  us  to  do,  we  come  usually  with 
divided  and  alienated  minds.  The  busfaieBS,  the  pleasures,  or  the  amusement  we 
htt,  sticks  ftst  to  us,  and  perhaps  engrosses  that  heart  for  a  time,  which  should  then 
be  taken  up  altogether  in  spiritual  addresses.  But  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  sacred 
hymns  strike  us,  all  that  busy  swarm  of  thoughts  presently  disperses :  by  a  grateAil 
violenoe  we  are  fbrced  into  the  duty  that  is  going  forward,  and,  as  indevout  and 
backward  as  we  were  before,  find  ourselves  on  the  sudden  seized  with  a  sacred 
waimth,  ready  to  cry  out,  with  holy  David, '  My  heart  is  fixed,  0  Qod,  my  heart  is 
fixed;  I  win  sing  and  give  praise.'  Our  misapplication  of  ndnd  at  such  timesis  often 
so  great,  and  we  so  deeply  immersed  in  it,  that  there  needs  some  veiy  strong  snd 
powerlbl  charm  to  rouse  us  firom  it;  and  perhi^M  nothing  is  of  greater  force  to  this 
purpose  than  the  solemn,  and  awakening  airs  of  church  music. 

For  the  same  reason,  those  acddental  distractions  that  may  happen  to  us  are  also 
best  cured  by  it  The  strongest  minds,  and  best  practised  in  holy  duties,  may  some- 
times be  surprised  into  a  forgetfblness  of  what  they  are  about  by  some  violent  out- 
laid impressions ;  and  every  slight  occasion  will  serve  to  call  off  the  thoughts  of  no 
less  wiUhig  though  much  weaker  worshippers.  Those  that  come  to  see,  and  to  be 
seen  here,  will  often  gain  their  point ;  will  draw  and  detam  for  a  while  tiie  eyes  of 
the  curious  and  unwary.  A  passage  in  the  sacred  stoiy  read,  tax  expression  used  in 
the  common  forms  of  devotion,  shall  raise  a  foreign  reflection,  perhaps,  in  musing 
snd  speculative  minds,  and  lead  them  on  fh>m  thought  to  thought,  and  point  to  point, 
tin  they  are  bewildered  in  their  own  hnsg^tions.  These,  and  a  hundred  other 
avocations  wiU  arise  and  prevaU ;  but  when  the  instruments  of  praise  begin  to  sound, 
our  scattered  thoughts  presently  take  the  alarm,  return  to  their  post  and  to  their 
duty,  preparing  and  arming  themselves  against  theur  spiritual  assaUants. 

Lastly,  even  the  length  of  the  service  itself  becomes  a  hindrance  sometimes  to  the 
devotion  which  it  was  meant  to  feed  and  raise ;  for,  alas  1  we  quickly  tire  in  the  per- 
formance of  holy  duties ;  and  as  eager  and  unwearied  as  we  are  in  attending  upon 
seeolar  business  and  trifling  concerns,  yet  in  divine  offices,  I  foar,  the  expostulation  of 
our  Saviour  is  appUcable  to  most  of  us, '  What !  can  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  1' 
This  infirmity  is  relieved,  this  hindrance  prevented  or  removed,  by  the  sweet  har- 
mony that  accompanies  several  parts  of  the  service,  and  returning  upon  us  at  fit  in- 
tervals, keeps  our  attention  up  to  the  duties  when  we  begin  to  flag,  and  makes  us 
insensible  of  the  length  of  it  Happily,  therefore,  and  wisely  is  it  so  ordered,  that 
the  morning  devotions  of  the  church,  which  are  much  the  longest,  should  share  also 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  harmony  which  is  useftil  to  enliven  them. 

But  its  use  stops  not  here,  at  a  bare  removal  of  the  ordinary  impediments  to  devo- 
tion ;  it  suppUes  us  also  with  special  helps  and  advantages  towards  ftirthering  and 
improving  it  For  it  adds  dignity  and  solemnity  to  public  worship ;  it  sweetiy  influ- 
ences and  raises  our  passions  whilst  we  assist  at  it,  and  makes  us  do  our  duty  with 
the  greater  pleasure  and  cheerAilness ;  aU  which  are  very  proper  and  powerAil  means 
towards  creating  in  that  holy  attention  and  erection  of  mind,  the  most  reasonable 
part  of  this  our  reasonable  service. 

Such  is  our  nature,  that  even  the  best  things,  and  most  worthy  of  our  esteem,  do 
not  always  employ  and  detain  our  thoughts  in  proportion  to  their  real  value,  unless 
they  be  set  off  and  greatened  by  some  outward  circumstances,  which  are  fitted  to 
xmise  admiration  and  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  hear  or  behold  them.  And 
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thifl  good  effect  is  wrought  in  ns  by  the  power  of  sacred  music.  To  it  we,  in  good 
measore,  owe  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  onr  public  worship ;  which  else,  I  fear,  in 
its  natural  simplicity  and  plainness,  would  not  so  strongly  strike,  or  so  deeply  affect 
the  minds,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of  the  sluggish  and  inattentiTe,  that  is,  of  the  &r  great- 
est part  of  mankind.  But  when  voice  and  instruments  are  skiUfhlly  adapted  to  it,  it 
appears  to  us  in  a  raigestic  air  and  shape,  and  gives  us  very  awfhl  and  reverent  im« 
pressions,  which,  while  they  are  upon  us,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  fixed  and 
composed  to  the  utmost.  We  are  then  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that  the  devoni 
patriarch  was  when  he  awoke  from  his  holy  dream,  and  ready  with  him  to  say  to 
ounelves, '  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not  1  How  dreadftil  is  this 
place  1    This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  Qod,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

Further,  the  availableneas  of  harmony  to  promote  a  pious  disposition  of  mind,  wiB 
appear  fVom  the  great  influence  it  naturally  has  on  the  passions,  which,  when  well 
directed,  are  the  wings  and  sails  of  the  mind,  that  speed  its  passage  to  perfection,  and 
are  of  particular  and  remarkable  use  in  the  oiBces  of  devotion;  for  devotion  omsiata 
in  an  ascent  of  the  mind  toward  Ood,  attended  with  holy  breathings  of  soul,  and  « 
divine  exercise  of  all  the  passions  and  powers  of  the  mind.  These  passicnis  the  melo- 
dy of  sounds  serve  only  to  guide  and  elevate  toward  their  proper  object:  these  at 
first  calls  forth  and  encourages,  and  then  gradually  rises  and  inflames.  This  it  does 
to  all  of  them,  as  the  noatter  of  the  hymns  sung  gives  an  occasion  fbr  the  emploj- 
ment  of  them ;  but  the  power  of  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  advancing  that  most  heavenly 
passion  of  love,  which  reigns  always  in  pious  breasts,  and  is  the  surest  and  most  in- 
separable mark  of  true  devotion ;  which  recommends  what  we  do  in  virtue  of  it  to 
God,  and  makes  it  relishing  to  ourselves,  and  without  which  all  our  spiritual  offer- 
ings, our  prayers,  and  our  praises,  are  both  insipid  and  unacceptable.  At  this  our 
religion  begins,  and  at  this  it  ends;  it  is  the  sweetest  companion  and  improvement 
of  it  here  upon  earth,  and  the  very  earnest  and  foretaste  of  heaven ;  of  the  pleasures 
of  which  nothing  Auther  is  revealed  to  us,  than  that  they  consist  in  the  practice  of 
holy  music  and  holy  love,  the  Joint  ei\joyment  of  which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the 
happy  lot  of  all  pious  souls  to  endless  ages. 

Now,  it  naturally  follows  from  hence,  which  was  the  last  advantage  tnm  whence 
I  prc^KMcd  to  recommend  church  music,  that  it  makes  our  duty  a  pleasure,  and  ena- 
bles us,  by  that  means,  to  perform  it  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  cheerfulness.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  more  pleasing  an  action  is  to  us,  the  more  keenly  and  eagerly  are 
we  used  to  employ  ourselves  in  it;  the  less  liable  are  we,  while  it  is  going  forward,  to 
tire,  and  droop,  and  be  dispirited.  So  that  whatever  contributes  to  make  our  devo- 
tion taking,  within  such  a  degree  as  not  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  aAd  distract^  it 
does,  for  that  very  reason,  contribute  to  our  attention  and  holy  warmth  of  mind  in 
performing  it  What  we  take  delight  in,  we  no  longer  look  upon  as  a  task,  but  re- 
turn to  always  with  desire,  dwell  upon  with  satisfaction,  and  quit  with  uneasiness. 
And  this  it  was  which  made  holy  David  express  himself  in  so  pathetical  a  manner 
concerning  the  service  of  the  sanctuary : '  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks, 
so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  Ood.  When,  oh  when,  shall  I  come  to  appear  befbre 
the  presence  of  God  V 

The  ancients  do  sometimes  use  the  metaphor  of  an  army  when  they  are  speaking 
of  the  Joint  devotions  put  up  to  God  in  the  assembly  of  his  saints.  They  say  we  there 
meet  together  in  troops  to  do  violence  to  heaven:  we  encompass,  we  besiege  the 
throne  of  God,  and  brmg  such  a  united  force,  as  is  not  to  be  withstood.  And  I  sup- 
pose we  may  as  innocently  carry  on  the  metaphor  as  they  have  begun  it,  and  say, 
that  church  music,  when  decently  ordered,  may  have  as  great  uses  in  this  army  of 
supplicants,  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  has  among  the  host  of  the  mighty  men.  It 
equally  rouses  the  courage,  equally  gives  lifb,  and  vigour,  and  resolution,  and  i 
nhnity,  to  those  holy  assailants. 
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William  Whiston,  a  man  of  very  remarkable  gemus  and  great  learn- 
ing, bat  of  a  singular  and  extraordinary  character,  was  bom  at  Norton,  in 
Leioestershire,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1667.  He  was  kept  at  home  till 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  instructed  by  his  £ither,  who  was  a 
learned  and  pious  man,  and  rector  of  Norton  parish.  In  1684,  Whiston 
was  sent  to  Tamworth  school,  and  two  years  after  admitted  into  Clare  Hall 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  his  studies,  particularly  mathematics, 
with  the  greatest  diligence,  until  1693,  when  he  took  his  master's  degree 
and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college.  He  now  designed  to  establish  him- 
self in  the  university  as  a  tutor,  but  was  soon  after  induced  to  relinquish  that 
object,  and  become  chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich,  with  whom  he 
remained  four  years.  In  1696,  while  he  was  chaplain  to  the  bishop,  Whis- 
ton published  his  New  Theory  of  the  Earth,  the  design  of  which  was  to 
fihow  that  the  Mosaic  accoimt  of  the  Creation  was  agreeable  to  philosophy 
and  reason. 

Li  1698,  Whiston  was  presented,  by  his  patron,  Bishop  More,  to  the  living 
of  Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  pa- 
rochial duties,  till  he  was  invited,  in  1700,  to  Cambridge,  to  become  deputy 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whom  he  soon  after  succeeded  in  the  Lucasian  profes- 
Boiship  of  Mathematics.  About  this  time  his  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  the  churdi  of  England  b^inning  to  waver,  he  pretended  to  discover  that 
the  two  first  centuries  of  the  church  were  truly  Eusebian  or  Arian,  and  that 
afterwards,  doctrines  less  congenial  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  had 
been  adopted.  These  opinions,  which  were  heard  with  astonishment  by  his 
fiienda,  engaged  much  of  the  public  attention ;  but  he  disregarded  the  oppo- 
sition and  censures  of  his  former  associates,  and  wrote  several  works  in  sup- 
port of  his  sentiments,  and  in  vindication  of  his  conduct  This  drew  upon 
him  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  university ;  and  in  1710,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  professorship,  and  banished  from  the  precincts  of  Cambridge.  Re- 
gardless of  the  disgrace,  he  retired  to  London,  where  he  maintained  himself 
by  giving  lectures  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  divinity,  and  by  writing  on 
his  fiivourite  topic  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  1747,  Whiston  left  the 
church  of  England  entirely,  and  united  with  the  Baptists ;  but  he  soon  after 
set  up  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  more  primitive  congregation  himself.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  survive  this  experiment,  but  died  soon  after  he  com- 
menoed  it,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  1752. 

*'  Whiston,'  according  to  Bishop  Hare, '  was  a  &ir  unblemished  character, 
who  all  his  life  had  cultivated  piety,  virtue,  and  good  learning.  Constant  him- 
self^ in  the  private  and  public  duties  of  religion,  he  promoted  virtue  in  oth- 
ers, and  such  learning  as  he  thought  would  conduce  most  to  the  honour 
of  God,  by  manifesting  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  his  works.'  Had 
Whiston  confined  himself  to  mathematical  studies,  he  would  have  acquired 
a  high  name  in  science ;  but  his  time  and  attention  were  dissipated  by  his 
theological  pursuits,  in  which  he  evinced  more  zeal  than  judgment  He  was 
an  elaborate  writer,  and  produced,  besides  the  '  Theory  of  .the  Earth/  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  and  some  tracte  on  the  Newtonian  BjBtem,  an  Enay  on 
the  Revelation  of  St,  John,  Sermons  on  the  Scripture  Prophecies,  Primi- 
tive  Christianity  Revived,  in  five  volumes,  and  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  last  of  those  works : — 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  DISCOVERT  OF  THE  NEWTONIAN  PHILOSOPHT. 

After  I  had  taken  holy  orden,  I  returned  to  the  ooDege,  and  went  on  with  my  own 
studies  there,  particularly  the  mathematics  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  whidi  was 
alone  in  Tog;ae  with  ns  at  that  time.  But  it  was  not  long  before  I,  with  immense 
pains,  but  no  assistance,  set  myself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the  study  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  wonderAil  discoveries  in  his  '  PhUosophls  Naturalis  Prindpia  Mathema- 
tica,'  one  or  two  of  which  lectures  I  had  heard  him  read  in  the  public  schools, 
though  I  understood  them  not  at  all  at  that  time-^being  indeed  greatly  exerted 
thereto  by  a  p^ier  of  Dr.  Gregory's  when  he  was  professor  in  Scotland,  whravin  he 
bad  given  the  most  prodigious  commendations  to  that  work,  as  not  only  right  in  all 
things,  but  in  a  manner  the  effect  of  a  plaioly  divine  genius,  and  had  already  caused 
several  of  his  scholars  to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy ;  while  we  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches,  were  ignominlously 
studying  the  fictitious  hypothesis  of  the  Cartesian,  which  Shr  Isaac  Newton  had  also 
himself  done  formerly,  as  I  have  heard  hhn  say.  What  the  occasion  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  leaving  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  of  discovering  his  amazing  theory 
of  gravity  was,  I  have  heard  him  long  ago,  soon  after  my  first  acquaintance  with  him, 
which  was  1604,  thus  relate,  and  of  which  Dr.  Pemberton  gives  the  like  account,  and 
somewhat  more  f^y,  in  the  preAoe  to  his  explication  of  his  philosophy.  It  was 
this:  an  inclination  came  into  Sir  Isaac's  mind  to  try  whether  the  same  power  did 
not  keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  notwithstanding  her  prqiectile  velocity,  which  he 
knew  always  tended  to  go  along  a  straight  line,  the  tangent  of  that  orbit,  which 
makes  stones  and  all  heavy  bodies  with  us  fall  downwards,  and  which  we  call  grav- 
ity 1  taking  this  postulatum,  which  had  been  thought  of  before,  that  such  power 
might  decrease  in  a  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distances  from  the  earth's  centre. 
Upon  Sir  Isaac's  first  trial,  when  he  took  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  on  the  earth's 
surfiice,  whence  a  degree  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  was  to  be  determined  also,  to 
be  sixty  measured  miles  only,  according  to  the  gross  measures  then  in  use,  he  was 
in  some  degree  disappointed ;  and  the  power  that  restrained  the  moon  in  her  orbit, 
measured  by  the  versed  sines  of  that  orbit,  appeared  not  to  be  quite  the  same  that  was 
to  be  expected,  had  it  been  the  power  of  gravity  alone  by  which  the  moon  was  there 
influenced.  Upon  this  disappointment,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  suspect  that  this  power 
was  partly  that  of  gravity  and  partly  that  of  Cartesius's  vortices,  be  threw  aside  the 
paper  of  his  calculations,  and  went  to  other  studies.  However,  some  time  afterward, 
when  Monsieur  Picart  had  much  more  exactly  measured  the  earth,  and  found  that 
a  degree  of  a  great  circle  was  sixty-nine  and  a  half  such  miles.  Sir  Isaac,  in  turuing 
over  some  of  his  former  papers,  lighted  upon  this  old  imperfect  calculation,  and, 
correcting  his  former  error,  discovered  that  this  power,  at  the  true  correct  distance 
of  the  moon  fVom  the  earth,  not  only  tended  to  the  earth's  centre,  as  did  the  com- 
mon power  of  gravity  with  us,  but  was  exactly  of  the  right  quantity;  and  that  if  a 
stone  was  carried  up  to  the  moon,  or  to  sixty  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  and  let 
fUl  downward  by  its  gravity ;  and  the  moon's  own  menstrual  motion  was  stopped, 
and  she  was  let  to  fkll  by  that  power  which  before  retained  her  in  her  orbit,  they 
would  exactly  fall  towards  the  same  point,  and  with  the  same  velocity ;  which  was, 
therefore,  no  other  power  than  that  of  gravity.  And  since  that  power  appeared  to 
extend  as  fkr  as  the  moon,  at  the  distance  of  240,000  miles,  it  was  but  natural,  or 
rather  necessary,  to  suppose  it  might  reach  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  Ac.,  the  same 
distance,  with  the  same  diminution,  according  to  the  squares  of  such  Hi»tyt^»^^  per- 
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petnaOy :  which  noble  diaooveiy  proved  the  happy  occasion  of  the  invention  of  the 
wonderftil  Newtonian  philosophy. 

Tliough  we  have  already  embraced  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
names  in  our  present  remarks,  we  have  still  to  notice  Arbuthnot  and  Defoe 
in  this  connection. 

JoBK  Arbuthkot,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Scotland,  nearly  aUied  to 
the  noble  fiunily  of  that  name,  was  bom  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  soon 
after  the  Restoration,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 
toc4cthe  d^rree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  about  1685.  The  Revolution  de- 
prived bis  father  of  his  church  prefermeut,  and  though  he  possessed  a  small 
paternal  estate,  yet  necessity  obliged  the  son  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad. 
He  accordingly  went  to  London,  and  for  some  years  supported  himself  by 
teaching  mathematics ;  but  in  1695,  on  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Woodward^s 
Bs9ay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earthy  he  published  An  Exami- 
natum  of  that  work,  which  at  once  gave  him  no  small  degree  of  literary 
fame.  His  extensive  learning,  and  facetious  and  agreeable  conversation, 
graduaUy  introduced  him  into  practice,  and  he  eventually  became  eminent 
in  his  profession,  the  inmiediate  introduction  to  which  was  the  following 
incident: — 

At  Epsom,  where  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  passing  a  short  time,  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  there  being  no  more  distinguished 
]^ysician  in  the  place,  he  was  called  in  to  his  assistance.  His  treatment 
was  happily  suooessiul,  and  his  Highness  having  recovered,  thenceforth  em- 
ployed Arbuthnot  as  his  physician.  In  1709  he  was  appointed  physician 
in  ordinary,  to  Queen  Anne,  and  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Medical  CoU^^e, 
having  some  time  previous  obtained  admission  into  the  Royal  Society. 
His  gentle  manners,  polite  learning,  and  ezceUent  talents,  now  introduced 
him  to  the  friendship  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay ;  and  in  1714  he  engaged 
with  the  two  former,  in  a  design  to  write  a  satire  on  the  general  abuse  of 
human  learning,  under  the  history  of  feigned  adventures.  The  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  however,  at  this  critical  period,  frustrated  their  design,  and 
nothing  ever  appeared  of  the  intended  performance,  but  the  commencement 
d  the  memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus.  Dr.  Warburton  informs  us  that 
Oulliver's  Travels,  the  treatise  of  the  Profound  of  Literary  Criticism  on 
Virgil,  and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk,  are  only  so  many  detached 
fragments  of  this  work. 

The  queen's  death,  and  the  disasters  which  attended  that  sad  event,  to 
Arbuthnot  and  many  of  his  friends,  sunk  so  deeply  upon  his  spirits,  that  to 
relieve  his  melancholy,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  banker  in 
Paris.  The  effect  which  he  had  anticipated  from  his  visit  was  not,  however, 
realized,  and  he  therefore  soon  returned  to  London,  and  resumed  his  ordi- 
nary occupations.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  greatly  afi9icted  with 
the  asthma,  and  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  relief  from  this  disorder, 
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he  retired,  in  1734,  to  Hempstead;  but  he  died  soon  after,  in  the  montl 
of  February,  1735. 

The  wit  and  humor  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  were  unbounded.  In  his  History 
of  John  Btdlf  published  in  1712,  he  designed  to  ridicule  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  render  the  war  then  prevailing  unpopular.  His  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  Altercation  or  Scolding  of  the  Ancients^  and  his  Art  of  Political. 
Lying y  are  of  the  same  nature.  In  these  pieoes  his  wit  is  always  pointed ^ 
and  rich  in  classical  allusion,  without  being  acrimonious  or  peraonally  of 
fensive.  Of  the  serious  performances  of  this  author,  the  most  valuable  is  a 
series  of  dissertations  on  ancient  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  He  published 
also  some  medical  works  of  much  value.  The  most  severe  and  dignified 
of  Arbuthnot's  occasional  productions,  is  the  following  epitaph  on  Colonel 
Chartres,  a  notorious  gambler  and  money-lender  of  the  day,  who  was  tried 
and  condemned  for  one  of  the  most  revolting  of  crimes : — 

Here  oontinueth  to  rot  the  body  of  Francin  Chartres,  who,  with  an  inflexible 
constancy,  and  inimitable  uniformity  of  life,  persisted,  in  spite  of  age  and  infirmities, 
in  the  practice  of  every  human  vice,  excepting  prodigality  and  hypocrisy ;  his  insa- 
tiable avarice  exempted  him  fh>m  the  first,  his  matchless  impudence  from  the 
second.  Nor  was  he  more  singular  in  the  ondeviating  pravity  of  his  manners  than 
snccessfYd  in  accumulating  wealth ;  for,  without  trade  or  profession,  without  trust 
of  public  money,  and  without  bribe-worthy  service,  he  acquired,  or  more  properly 
created,  a  ministerial  estate.  He  was  the  only  person  of  his  time  who  could  cheat 
with  the  mask  of  honesty,  retain  his  primeval  meanness  when  possessed  often  thou- 
sand a-year,  and  having  daily  deserved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did,  was  at  last  con- 
demned to  it  for  what  he  could  not  do.  Oh,  indignant  reader !  think  not  his  life 
useless  to  mankind.  Providence  connived  at  his  execrable  designs,  to  give  to  afler- 
ages  a  conspicuous  proof  and  example  of  how  small  estimation  is  exorbitant  wealth 
in  the  sight  of  God,  by  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  unworthy  of  all  mortals. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  serious  composition  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  we  present 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  essays : — 

USEFULNESS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  LEARNING. 

The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  mind  by  mathematical  studies,  consist  chiefly 
in  these  things :  Ist.  In  accustoming  it  to  aUention,  2d.  In  giving  it  a  habit  of  dose 
and  demonstraUve  reasoning,  8d.  In  fV-eeing  it  fVom  prepuUce,  creduHiy,  and  super- 
stition. 

First,  the  mathematics  make  the  mind  attentive  to  the  oljects  which  it  considers. 
This  they  do  by  entertaining  it  with  a  great  variety  of  truths,  which  are  delightAil 
and  evident,  but  not  obvious.  Truth  is  the  same  thing  to  the  understanding  as 
music  to  the  ear  and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  pursuit  of  it  does  really  as  much 
gratify  a  natural  fiiculty  bnplanted  in  us  by  our  wise  Creator,  as  the  pleasing  of  our 
senses:  only  in  the  former  case,  as  the  object  and  faculty  are  more  spiritual,  the 
delight  is  the  more  pure,  fVce  fVom  the  regret,  turpitude,  ]as.sitnde,  and  intemperance, 
that  commonly  attend  sensual  pleasures.  The  most  part  of  other  sciences  consisting 
only  of  probable  reasonings,  the  mind  has  not  where  to  fix,  and  wanting  sufficient 
principles  to  pursue  its  searches  upon,  gives  them  over  as  impossible.  Again,  as 
in  mathematical  investigations  truth  may  be  found,  so  it  is  not  always  obvious.  This 
spurs  the  mind,  and  makes  it  diligent  aad  attentive.       *       * 
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The  second  adyantage  which  the  mind  reaps  from  mathematical  knowledge,  is  a 
habit  of  clear,  demonstratiye,  and  methodical  reasoning.  We  are  contrived  by  nature 
to  learn  by  imitation  more  than  by  precept  j  and  I  believe  in  that  respect  reasoning 
is  much  like  other  inferior  arts  (as  dancing,  singing,  &c.)  acquired  by  practice.  By 
accustoming  ourselves  to  reason  closely  about  quantity,  we  acquire  a  habit  of  doing 
so  in  other  things.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  superficial  inconsequential  reasonings 
satisfy  the  most  part  of  mankind.  A  piece  of  wit,  a  jest,  a  simile,  or  a  quotation  of 
an  author,  pass  as  for  a  mighty  argument ;  with  such  things  as  these  are  the  most 
part  of  authors  stuffed ;  and  from  these  weighty  premises  they  infer  their  con- 
clusions. This  weakness  and  eff'eminacy  of  mankhid,  in  being  persuaded  where 
Ukey  are  delighted,  have  made  them  the  sport  of  orators,  poets,  and  men  of  wit 
Those  lumina  oraUonis  are  indeed  very  good  diversion  for  fancy,  but  are  not  the 
proper  business  of  the  understanding;  and  where  a  man  pretends  to  write  on  abstract 
subjects  in  a  scientifical  method,  he  ought  not  to  debauch  in  them.  Logical  pre- 
cepts are  more  useftd,  nay,  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  for  a  rule  of  formal  ar- 
guing in  public  disputations,  and  confounding  an  obstinate  and  perverse  adversary, 
and  exposing  him  to  the  audience  or  readers.  But,  in  search  of  truth,  an  imitation 
of  the  method  of  the  geometers  will  carry  a  man  ikrther  than  all  the  dialectical 
rules.  Their  analysis  is  the  proper  model  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  upon,  and 
imitate  in  the  regular  disposition  and  progress  of  our  inquiries ;  and  even  he  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  mathematical  analysis,  uses  a  method  somewhat  analogous 
to  it  Tho  composition  of  the  geometers,  or  their  method  of  demonstrating  truths 
already  found  out,  namely,  by  definitions  of  words  agreed  upon,  by  self-evident 
truths,  and  propositions  that  have  been  already  demonstrated,  is  practicable  in  other 
subjects,  though  not  to  the  same  perfection,  the  natural  want  of  evidence  in  the 
things  themselves  not  allowing  it;  but  it  is  imitable  to  a  considerable  degree.  I 
dare  appeal  to  some  writings  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  the  authors  of  which  have 
been  mathematically  inclined.  I  shall  add  no  more  on  this  head,  but  that  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  methodical  systems  of  truth  which  the  geometers  have  reared  up 
in  the  several  branches  of  those  sciences  which  they  have  cultivated,  will  hardly 
bear  with  the  concision  and  disorder  of  other  sciences,  but  endeavour,  as  fkr  as  he 
can,  to  reform  them. 

Thirdly,  mathematical  knowledge  adds  vigour  to  the  mind,  frees  it  from  pr^udioe, 
credulity,  and  superstition.  This  it  does  in  two  ways :  1st  By  accustoming  us  to 
examine,  and  not  to  take  things  upon  trust  2d.  By  giving  us  a  clear  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  world,  which,  as  it  creates  in  us  the  most  profound 
reverence  of  the  Almighty  and  wise  Creator,  so  it  frees  us  from  the  mean  and  narrow 
thoughts  which  ignorance  and  superstition  are  apt  to  beget.  *  *  The  mathematics 
are  friends  to  religion,  inasmuch  as  they  charm  the  passions,  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  imagination,  and  purge  the  mind  from  error  and  prejudice.  Vice  is  error,  con- 
cision, and  false  reasoning;  and  all  truth  is  more  or  less  opposite  to  it  Besides, 
mathematical  studies  may  serve  for  a  pleasant  entertainment  for  those  hours  which 
young  men  are  apt  to  throw  away  upon  their  vices;  the  delightfulness  of  them  being 
such  as  to  make  solitude  not  only  easy,  but  desirable. 

Daniel  Defoe,  the  founder  of  the  English  novel,  was  the  son  of  a 
batcher,  and  bom  in  London,  in  1661.  He  was  intended  bj  his  father, 
who  was  a  Dissenter,  for  a  Presbyterian  minister ;  but  that  design  being 
soon  abandoned,  he  entered  into  trade,  and  was  successively  a  hosier,  a  tile- 
maker,  and  a  woollen-merchant.  Not  being  successful  in  either  of  these 
callings,  he  resolved  to  turn  author ;  and,  after  various  other  attempts,  pro- 
duced, in  1699,  his  True-bom  Englishman^  a  poetical  satire  on  foreign- 
eis,  and  a  defence  of  King  William  and  the  Dutch,  which  had  an  almost 
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unexampled  ran  of  popularity.  Defoe  had,  in  reality,  little  or  no  poetic 
genius ;  but  he  could  reason  in  verse,  and  had  an  unlimited  command  of 
homely  and  fordble  language.  The  following  opening  lines  of  the  satire 
have  often  been  quoted : — 

Whereyer  Qod  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devU  always  builds  a  chapel  there ; 
And  'twill  be  found  upon  examination, 
The  latter  has  the  lai^gest  congregation. 

Various  pohtical  tracts  rapidly  followed  this  satire.  In  1702,  the  author 
wrote  an  ironical  treatise  against  the  High  Church  party,  entitled  The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  DissenterSj  which  was  voted  a  libel  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  Defoe  being  apprehended,  was  fined,  pilloried,  and  imprisoned. 
He  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  pillory,  which  he  wittily  styled 

A  hieroglyphic  state-machine, 
Condemned  to  punish  fancy  hi. 

The  political  victim  lay  nearly  two  years  in  Newgate,  during  which  he  con- 
ducted a  periodical  work,  The  Bevievf,  which  was  published  twice  a  week, 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator. 

The  character  of  Defoe,  notwithstanding  his  political  persecutions,  must 
have  stood  high  ;  for  he  was  employed  by  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Anne  on  a 
mission  to  Scotiand  to  advance  the  great  measure  of  the  Union,  of  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  a  history.  He  again  turned  his  attention  to  political 
irony,  and  was  again  thrown  into  prison,  and  fined  eight  hundred  pounds. 
His  confinement  at  this  time  lasted,  however,  only  a  few  months,  and,  ad- 
monished by  dear-bought  experience,  he  now  abandoned  politics  altogether, 
and,  in  1719,  produced  his  far-famed  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  extraordinary 
success  of  this  work,  induced  him  to  write  a  variety  of  other  fictitious  narra- 
tives, such  as  Moll  Flanders^  Captain  Singleton^  Duncan  Campbell,  Colonel 
Jaclc^  and  The  History  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London.  When  he  had 
exhausted  this  vein,  he  applied  himself  to  a  Political  History  of  the  Devil^ 
A  System  of  Magic,  The  Complete  English  Tradesman,  A  Tour  Through 
Great  Britain,  and  other  works.  The  life  of  this  voluminous  writer  closed 
at  his  residence  in  Islington,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1731. 

Defoe  is  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  works  of  fiction.  There  is  an  air 
of  truth,  and  a  simple  natural  beauty  of  style  running  through  his  fictitious 
works,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  As  a  novelist  he  was  the 
precuivor  of  Richardson,  and  partly  of  Fielding ;  and  as  an  essayist,  he  sug^ 
gested  the  *•  Tatier*  and  the  *  Spectator.'  Of  great  originality,  and  of  strong 
and  clear  conceptions,  which  he  was  able  to  embody  in  language  of  equal 
perspicuity  and  force,  he  has  the  power  of  feigning  reality  or  forging  the 
handwriting  of  nature,  as  it  has  been  fordbly  termed,  and  of  giving  to  fic- 
tion all  the  appearance  of  truth.  The  account  of  the  '  Plague  in  London' 
has  often  been  taken  for  a  genuine  and  authentic  history,  and  even  Lord 
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Chatham  is  said  to  have  beUeyed  the  Mmoirs  qf  a  Cavalier  to  be  a  true 
nairatiye.  But  <^  all  his  fictions, '  Robmson  Crusoe'  poBsesses  the  most  per- 
manent and  lasting  merit  The  circumstances  of  the  hero,  his  shipwreck 
and  residence  in  a  solitary  island,  invest  that  incomparable  tale  with  a  deeper 
lomanoe  than  any  of  his  other  works.  Hence  the  truth  <^  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark,  that  '  Nobody  ever  laid  it  down  without  wishing  it  were  longer.' 
Fh>m  this  interesting  work  we  might  select  many  passages  illustratiye  of 
the  author's  peculiar  style  and  manner  of  writing ;  but  we  think  the  follow- 
ing extract  more  appropriate  to  our  purpose : — 

THE  GREAT  PLAQXTS  IN  LONDON. 

Much  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into  the  fields  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a 
great  mind  to  see  how  things  were  managed  in  the  riyer,  and  among  the  ships ;  and 
as  I  had  some  conoem  in  shipping,  I  had  a  notion  that  it  had  heen  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  securing  one's  self  fh>m  the  infection,  to  hare  retired  into  a  ship;  and  mu- 
sing  how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  that  point,  I  tamed  away  over  the  fields,  from 
Bow  to  Bromley,  and  down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that  are  there  for  landing  or 
taking  water. 

Here  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank  or  sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  him- 
self. I  walked  awhile  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up  ;  at  last  I  fell  into 
some  talk,  at  a  distance,  with  this  poor  man.  First  I  asked  him  how  people  did 
thereabouts  1  Alas !  sir,  says  he,  ahnost  desolate ;  all  dead  or  sick.  Here  are  very 
few  families  in  this  part,  or  in  that  village,  pointing  at  Popler,  where  half  of  them 
are  not  dead  already,  and  the  rest  sick.  Then  he,  pomting  to  one  house,  there  they 
are  all  dead,  said  he,  and  the  house  stands  open ;  nobody  dares  go  into  it.  A  poor 
thief  says  he,  ventured  in  to  steal  something,  but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he 
was  carried  to  the  churchyard  too,  last  night.  Then  he  pointed  to  several  other 
houses.  There,  says  he,  they  are  all  dead,  the  man,  and  his  wife,  and  five  children. 
There,  says  he,  they  are  shut  up ;  you  see  a  watchman  at  the  door ;  and  so  of  other 
houses.  Why,  says  I,  what  do  you  here  all  alone  1  Why,  says  he,  I  am  a  poor  deso- 
late man ;  it  hath  pleased  God  I  am  not  yet  visited,  though  my  femily  is,  and  one  of 
my  children  dead.  How  do  yon  mean  Uien,  said  I,  that  you  are  not  visited  1  Why, 
says  he,  that  is  my  house,  pointing  to  a  very  little  low  boarded  house,  and  there  my 
poor  wife  and  two  children  Uve,  said  he,  if  they  may  be  said  to  live ;  fer  my  wife  and 
one  of  the  children  are  visited,  but  I  do  not  come  at  them.  And  with  that  word  I 
saw  the  tears  ran  very  plentif\illy  down  his  fece ;  and  so  they  did  down  mine  too,  I 
assure  you. 

But,  said  I,  why  do  you  not  come  at  themi  How  can  you  abandon  your  own 
flesh  and  blood  1  Oh,  sir,  says  he,  the  Lord  forbid ;  I  do  not  abandon  them ;  I  work 
fer  them  as  much  as  I  am  able ;  and  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  keep  them  firom  want. 
And  with  that  I  observed  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  countenance  that 
presently  told  me  I  had  happened  on  a  man  that  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  serious, 
relio;ious,  good  man ;  and  his  ejaculation  was  an  expression  of  thankfhlness,  that,  in 
sach  a  condition  as  he  was  in,  he  should  be  able  to  say  his  femily  did  not  want. 
Well,  says  I,  honest  man,  that  is  a  great  mercy,  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor. 
But  how  do  you  live  then,  and  how  are  you  kept  from  the  dreadfhl  calamity  that  is 
BOW  upon  us  alii  Why,  sir,  says  he,  I  am  a  waterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,  says 
he,  and  the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house ;  I  work  in  it  in  the  day,  and  I  sleep  m  it  in 
the  night,  and  what  I  get  I  lay  it  down  upon  that  stqne,  says  he,  showing  me  a  broad 
stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  good  way  from  his  house;  and  then,  says  he, 
I  halloo  and  call  to  them  till  I  make  them  hear,  and  they  come  and  fetch  it 
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Well,  (Heod,  says  I,  bat  how  can  jon  get  money  as  a  watennan  1  Does  any  body 
go  by  water  these  tunes  1  Yes,  sir,  says  he,  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there  does. 
Bo  you  see  there,  says  he,  five  ships  lie  at  anchor  1  pointing  down  the  river  a  good 
way  below  the  town ;  and  do  you  see,  says  he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lie  at  the  chain 
there,  and  at  anchor  yonder  1  pointing  aboye  the  town.  All  those  ships  have  fami- 
lies on  board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like,  who  have  locked  them- 
selves up,  and  live  on  board,  close  shut  in,  for  fbar  of  the  inflsctlon;  and  I  tend  on 
them  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and  do  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  every  night  I  fasten  my  boat 
on  board  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  there  I  sleep  by  myself;  and  blessed  be  God, 
I  am  preserved  hitherto. 

Well,  said  I,  fViend,  but  will  they  let  you  come  on  board  after  yon  have  been  on 
shore  here,  when  this  has  been  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so  infested  as  it  is  1 

Why,  as  to  that,  said  he,  I  very  seldom  go  up  the  ship-side,  but  deliver  what  I 
bring  to  their  boat,  or  lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on  board;  if  I  did,  I  think 
they  are  in  no  danger  ftt>m  me,  for  I  never  go  into  any  house  on  shore,  or  touch  any 
body,  no,  not  of  my  own  fkmily ;  but  I  fetch  provision  for  them. 

Nay,  says  I,  but  that  may  be  worse,  for  you  must  have  those  provisions  of  some* 
body  or  other ;  and  since  all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so  infected,  it  is  dangerous  so 
much  as  to  speak  with  any  body ;  for  the  village,  said  I,  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginning 
of  London,  though  it  be  some  distance  fh>m  it. 

That  is  true,  added  he,  but  you  do  not  understand  me  right.  I  do  not  buy  pro- 
visions for  them  here :  I  row  up  to  Greenwich,  and  buy  fresh  meat  there,  and  some- 
times I  row  down  the  river  to  Woolwich,  and  buy  there,  then  I  go  to  single  farm- 
houses on  the  Kentish  side,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  butter, 
and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  me,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I 
seldom  come  on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  call  my  wife,  and  hear  how 
my  little  fiimily  do,  and  give  them  a  little  money  which  I  received  last  night 

Poor  man  1  said  I,  and  how  much  hast  thou  gotten  for  them  1 

I  have  gotten  four  shillings,  said  he,  which  is  a  great  sum,  as  things  go  now  with 
poor  men;  but  they  have  given  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and  a  salt  fish,  and  some 
flesh :  so  all  helps  out 

Well,  said  I,  and  have  you  given  it  them  yet  ? 

No,  said  he,  but  I  have  called,  and  my  wife  has  answered  that  she  can  not  come 
out  yet ;  but  in  half  an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her.  Poor 
woman !  says  he,  she  is  brought  sadly  down ;  she  has  had  a  swelling,  and  it  is  broke, 
and  I  hope  she  will  recover,  but  I  fear  the  child  will  die ;  but  it  is  the  Lord !  Here 
he  stopt,  and  wept  very  much. 

Well,  honest  fHend,  said  I,  thou  hast  a  sure  comforter,  if  thou  hast  brought  thy- 
self to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God ;  he  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  Judgment 

Oh,  sir,  says  he,  it  is  infinite  mercy  if  any  of  us  are  spared ;  and  who  am  I  to  re- 
pine. 

Say'st  thou  so,  said  I,  and  how  much  less  is  my  fkith  than  thine !  And  here  my  ■ 
heart  smote  me,  suggesting  how  much  better  this  poor  man's  foundation  was,  on 
which  he  staid  in  the  danger,  than  mine ;  that  he  had  nowhere  to  fly;  that  he  had 
a  fkmily  to  bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not;  and  mine  was  mere  presump- 
tion ;  his  a  true  dependence  and  a  courage  resting  in  God;  and  yet^  that  he  used  all 
possible  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  fVom  the  man  while  these  thoughts  engaged  me ;  for,  indeed, 
I  could  no  more  refrain  from  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  farther  talk,  the  poor  woman  opened  the  door,  and  called 
Robert,  Robert ;  he  answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few  moments  and  he  would  come ; 
so  he  ran  down  the  common  stairs  to  his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a  sack  in  which  was 
the  provisions  he  had  brought  from  the  ships;  and  when  he  returned,  he  hallooed 
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agBin ;  then  he  went  to  the  great  stone  which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the  sack, 
and  laid  all  ont,  every  thing  by  themselTes,  and  then  retired ;  and  his  wife  came 
with  a  little  boy  to  fetch  them  away ;  and  he  called,  and  said,  such  a  captain  had 
sent  soch  a  thing,  and  such  a  captain  snch  a  thing;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  has 
sent  it  an,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman  had  taken  up  all,  she  was  so 
weak,  she  could  not  carry  it  at  once  in,  though  the  weight  was  not  much  neither; 
80  she  left  the  biscuit^  which  was  m  a  little  bag,  and  left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it  till 
■hecameagwn. 

Well,  but,  says  I  to  him,  did  you  leave  her  the  four  shillings  too,  which  you  said 
WIS  your  week's  payl 

Tes,  yes,  says  he,  you  shall  hear  her  own  it.  So  he  calls  again.  Rachel,  Ra- 
chel, which  it  seems  was  her  name,  did  you  take  up  the  money  1  Yes,  said  she. 
How  much  was  if?  said  he.  Four  shillings  and  a  groat^  said  'she.  Well,  well,  says 
he,  the  Lord  keep  you  all  ]  and  so  he  turned  to  go  away. 

As  I  could  not  refrain  contributing  tears  to  this  man's  story,  so  neither  could  I 
refrain  my  charity  for  his  assistance ;  so  I  called  him.  Hark  thee,  friend,  said  I, 
come  hither,  for  I  believe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I  may  venture  thee ;  so  I  pulled 
oat  my  hand,  which  was  in  my  pocket  before.  Here,  says  I,  go  and  call  thy  Rachel 
once  more,  and  give  her  a  little  more  comfort  fh>m  me ;  God  will  never  forsake  a 
ftmily  that  trusts  in  him  as  thou  dost:  so  I  gave  him  four  other  shillings,  and  bid 
him  go  lay  them  on  the  stone,  and  call  his  wife. 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  poor  man's  thankfHilness,  neither  could  he  ex- 
press it  himself,  but  by  tears  running  down  his  fkce.  He  called  his  wife,  and  told 
her  God  had  moved  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  upon  hearing  their  condition,  to  give 
them  all  that  money ;  and  a  great  deal  more  such  as  that  he  said  to  her.  The  wo- 
man, too,  made  signs  of  the  like  thankf\ilne88,  as  well  to  Heaven  as  to  me,  and  Joy- 
ftilly  picked  it  up ;  and  I  parted  with  no  money  all  that  year  that  I  thought  better 
bestowed. 
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m  RICRABD  8TEXLX— JOHV  HUOHEfl— EU8TACB  BUDGBLL^^BBBHABD  MAHDEYILLB 
— ^BJlBL  op  8HAFTB8BUB7 — ^LAUBBNCE  EGHABD— ^OHH  FOTTEB — ^BASIL  KBHHBTT 
— ^LOBD  BOLDIOBBOKB — SAMUBL  CLAJIKE — ^BERJAMIII  H0ADL7— 6E0BOE  BEBKB- 
LBT — ^LAD7  MABT  W0BTLE7  MOHTAOU. 

XTjTTE  had  occasion  to  allude,  in  our  remarks  on  Defoe,  at  tlie  close  of  the 
▼  ▼  last  lecture,  to  the  publication  of  a  semi-weekly  periodical  by  that 
author,  under  the  title  of  ^  The  Beview,'  as  the  souice  whence  the  idea  of  the 
'  Tatler,'  and  the  '  Spectator'  was  derived.  The  credit  of  pursuing  the  idea 
thus  suggested,  and  of  carrying  it  to  perfection,  is  due  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
to  whom,  and  to  whose  important  publications,  our  attention  must  now  be 
directed. 

Richard  Stbble,  the  son  of  an  English  barrister,  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
in  1671.  IDs  &ther  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  and  through  the  duke's  influence,  Steele  was  placed  at  the 
Charter-house  school,  in  London,  where  that  warm  and  lasting  friendship 
originated  between  him  and  Addison,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  In 
1692,  he  was  removed  to  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  but  after  having  spent 
several  yean  in  desultory  study,  he  became  so  enamored  of  the  military 
profession,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dissuasion  of  his  friends,  and  his  failure 
to  procure  an  appointment,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  horse- 
guaids.  In  this  step,  by  which  the  succession  to  l3ie  estate  of  a  relative  in 
Wexford  was  lost,  he  gave  a  striking  numifestation  of  that  recklessness  which 
unfortunately  marked  his  whole  course  through  life.  In  the  army,  his  wit, 
vivacity,  and  good-humor,  soon  rendered  him  so  great  a  favorite,  that  the 
officers  of  his  regiment,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  his  society,  procured 
for  him  the  commission  of  an  ensign.  Thus  situated,  he  plunged  deeply 
into  the  foshionable  follies  and  vices  of  the  age,  enlarging,  however,  by  such 
conduct,  that  knowledge  of  hfe  and  character  which  proved  so  useful  to  him 
in  the  composition  of  his  various  works.  During  this  course  of  dissipation, 
being  often  visited  by  reproaches  of  conscience,  he  drew  up,  for  the  purpose 
of  self-admonition,  a  small  treatise  entitled  The  Christian  ITero,  and  after- 
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wards  published  it  as  a  still  more  powerful  check  upon  his  irregular  passions. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the  attention  thus  drawn  to  his  conduct, 
and  the  ridicule  excited  by  the  contrast  between  his  principles  and  his  prac- 
tice, led  to  anj  perceptible  improvement  The  truth  is,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  Steele,  so  &r  as  the  principles  and  practices  of  moral  and  religious 
conduct  are  concerned, 

Knew  the  right,  but  still  the  wrong  purraed. 

In  1701,  Steele  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  produced  a  com- 
edy under  the  title  of  The  Funeral^  or  Orief  a-la-mode,  in  which,  with 
much  humor,  is  combined  a  moral  tendency  superior  to  most  of  the  dra- 
matic pieces  of  that  period.  Though  personally  a  rake,  he  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  to  employ  his  literary  talents  only  in  the  service  of  virtue. 
In  1703,  he  produced  another  successful  comedy,  Th^  Tender  Husband^ 
or  The  AccomplUhed  Fools  ;  and  in  the  year  following  was  represented  his 
third,  entitled.  His  Lying  Lover  ;  the  strain  of  which  proved  too  serious 
for  the  public  taste.  The  ill  success  whidi  attended  his  last  play  deterred 
Steele  from  again  appearing  as  a  dramatist,  till  1722,  when  his  admirable 
comedy,  The  Conacume  Lovers^  was  represented  with  unbounded  apphuse. 
'  The  great,  the  appropriate  praise  of  Steele,'  says  Dr.  Drake, '  is  to  have 
been  the  first  who,  after  the  licentious  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  en- 
deavored to  introduce  the  Virtues  on  the  stage.  He  clothed  them  with 
the  brilliancy  of  genius ;  he  placed  them  in  a  situation  the  most  interest- 
ing to  the  human  heart;  and  he  taught  the  audience  not  to  laugh  at, but  to 
execrate  vice,  to  despise  the  lewd  fool  and  witty  rake,  to  applaud  the  e^ 
forts  of  the  good,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.' 

In  order  to  introduce  all  Steele's  dramatic  works  in  connection,  we  have, 
in  thus  early  notidng  his  *  Conscious  Lovers,'  somewhat  antidpated  the 
order  of  time,  in  his  literary  history.  Immediately  after  the  fiiilure  of  *  The 
Lying  Lovers,'  which,  he  says, '  was  damned  for  its  piety,'  and  which  to  him 
was  a  source  of  deep  mortification,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  age  through  the  medium  of  a  lively  periodical  paper.  Ac* 
cordingiy,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1709,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Tatler,  a  small  sheet  designed  to  appear  three  times  a  week,  *  to  expose,' 
as  he  stated  in  his  introductory  number, '  the  fiilse  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off  the 
disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and  affectation,  and  to  recommend  a  general 
simplicity  in  our  dress,  our  discourse,  and  our  behaviour.'  Having  now 
reached  his  thirty-eighth  year,  Steele  was  well  qualified,  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  large  fund  of  natural  humw,  for  the  task 
he  had  undertaken ;  and  his  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  remarks,  are,  aooordr 
ingly,  very  entertaining.  At  first,  he  endeavored  to  conceal  himself  under  a 
foreign  name ;  but  he  soon  became  known,  and  his  fnend  Addison  then 
came  in  to  his  assistance,  and  wrote  a  few  papers  for  him  upon  more  serious 
subjects  than  he  himself  was  able  or  inclined  to  discuss,  and  also  with  vari- 
ous articles  of  a  humorous  character. 
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When  the  Tatler  had  extended  to  the  two  hundred  and  Beventy-fint  num- 
ber, which  was  published  on  the  second  of  January,  1711,  Steele  was  in- 
duced, from  the  inconvenience  of  writing  such  a  work  without  personal  con- 
cealment, to  discontinue  it,  and  to  commence  a  publication  nearly  similar  in 
its  plan,  and  in  which  he  might  assume  a  new  disguise.  This  was  the  more 
celebrated  Spectator^  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  first  of 
March,  1711.  The  *  Spectator'  was  published  daily,  and  each  number  was 
mvariabiy  a  complete  essay,  without  any  admixture  of  politics,  which  had 
not  been  the  case  with  the  '  Tatler.'  Steele  and  Addison  were  united  in  this 
work  from  its  commencement,  and  they  obtained  considerable  assistance  from 
a  few  other  writers,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Thomas  Tickell  and  Eustace 
Bttdgell.  The  greater  part  of  the  light  and  humorous  sketches  are  by  Steele ; 
while  Addison  contributed  most  of  the  articles  in  which  there  is  any  grave 
reflection  or  elevated  feeling.  The  *  Spectator,'  which  extended  to  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  numbers,  is  not  only  much  superior  to  the  *  Tatler,'  but 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  works  of  the  same  kind  ever  produced ;  and,  as  a 
miscellany  of  poUte  literature,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  work  whatever.  It 
appeared  every  morning  in  the  form  of  a  single  leaf,  and  was  received  at  the 
break£ist  tables  of  most  persons  of  taste  then  living  in  the  metropolis.  In 
1713,  Steele,  with  the  same  assistance  that  he  had  enjoyed  in  conducting  his 
previous  periodicals,  published  the  Oiwrdian,  which  was  also  issued  daily, 
and  which  ranks  in  merit,  between  the  *  Spectator'  and  the  '  Tatler.' 

The  beneficial  influence  of  these  publications  on  the  piety,  morality,  man- 
ners, and  intelligence  of  the  English  nation,  has  been  extensive  and  perma- 
nent When  the  *  Tatler'  first  appeared,  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of 
the  great  mass  of  English  society,  were  gross  and  disgusting.  By  the  gen- 
erahty  of  fashionable  persons  of  both  sexes,  literary  and  scientific  attainments 
were  despised  as  pedantic  and  vulgar.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
life  of  Addison,  remarks,  *  That  general  knowledge  which  now  dnsulates  in 
common  talk,  was  then  rarely  to  be  found.  Men  not  possessing  learning 
were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance ;  and  in  the  female  world  any  acquaintance 
with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.'  Politics  formed  almost 
the  only  topic  of  conversation  among  the  gentlemen,  and  scandal  among  the 
ladies ;  swearing  and  indecency  were  fashionable  vices ;  gaming  and  drunk- 
enness abounded  ;  and  the  practice  of  duelling  was  carried  to  a  most  irra- 
tional excess.  In  the  theatre,  as  well  as  in  society,  the  corruptions  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign  continued  to  prevail;  and  men  of  the  highest  rank 
were  the  habitual  encouragers  of  the  most  debasing  amusements.  To  the 
amelioration  of  this  deplorable  state  of  public  taste  and  manners  did  the 
•Tatler'  and  the  '  Spectator,'  with  zeal  and  success  apply  themselves ;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  both  public  and  private  virtue  and  decorum  assumed  a 
firmer  and  received  a  finer  polish  from  the  pure  precepts  which  tliey  incul- 
cated. The  acrimony  and  malevolence  that  had  hitherto  attended  the  discus- 
sion of  political  opinions  were  greatly  mitigated  ;  and  the  talents  which  had 
pr€\ioasly  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  m  controversy,  were  now  directed 
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into  chaimels  where  elegance  and  learning  mutually  assisted  in  refining  the 
passions. 

While  conducting  the  *  Tatler,'  Steele  occupied  the  post  of  Gazette  writer 
under  the  Whig  ministry  ;  and  for  the  support  which  he  gave  them  he  was 
rewarded,  m  1700,  with  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Stamp-Office.  When  the  Tories,  soon  after,  came  into  power,  they  attempt- 
ed, by  allowing  him  to  retain  his  office,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  hr- 
ther  preferment,  to  win  him  over  to  their  party  ;  but  Steele,  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples, resigned  the  emoluments  which  he  derived  from  government,  and 
boldly  entered  into  the  political  warfare  which  then  raged.  For  his  efforts 
against  the  Tory  party  he  was,  on  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  reward- 
ed with  the  post  of  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton,  and  soon  after 
knighted  by  the  King.  His  life  waa  passed,  from  this  period,  in  almost  con- 
stant political  strife  and  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  and  towards  its  close  he 
retired  to  an  estate  which  he  had  obtained  through  his  wife,  at  Llangunnor, 
near  Caermarthen,  in  Wales,  where  he  died  on  the  first  of  September,  1729. 

As  Steele  aimed  only  at  giving  his  papers  in  the  *  Tatler'  and  *  Spectator* 
^  an  air  of  common  speech,'  his  style  never  attained  to  that  accuracy  and 
grace  which  marked  the  writings  of  Addison.  Vivacity  and  ease,  with  great 
fertility  of  invention,  both  in  incidents  and  characters,  are  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  his  compositions.  His  personages  are  drawn  with  dramatic  spirit,  and 
with  a  liveliness  and  airy  facility  that  blinds  the  reader  to  his  defects.  Illus- 
trative of  these  remarks  we  present  the  following  paper  from  the  *  Tatler :' — 

AGREEABLE  COBfPANIONS  AND  FLATTERERS. 

An  old  acquaintance  who  met  me  this  morning  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,  and 
told  me  I  looked  as  well  as  he  had  known  me  do  these  forty  years ;  bnt,  continued 
he,  not  qnite  the  man  yon  were  when  we  visited  together  at  Lady  Brightly's.  0  f 
Isaac,  those  days  are  over.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  such  fine  creatures  now 
living  as  we  then  conversed  with  1  He  went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  circum- 
stances, which,  in  his  imagination,  must  needs  please  me;  but  they  had  the  quite  con- 
trary effect.  The  flattery  wi^h  which  he  began,  in  telling  me  how  well  I  were,  was  not 
.disagreeable ;  but  his  indiscreet  mention  of  a  set  of  acquaintance  we  had  outlived, 
recalled  ten  thousand  things  to  my  memory,  which  made  me  reflect  upon  my  present 
condition  with  regret.  Had  he  indeed  been  so  kind  as,  after  a  long  absence,  to  feli- 
citate me  upon  an  indolent  and  easy  old  age,  and  mentioned  how  much  he  and  I  had 
to  thank  for,  who  at  our  time  of  day  could  walk  firmly,  eat  heartily,  and  converse 
cheerfiiUy,  he  had  kept  up  my  pleasure  in  myself.  But  of  all  ma^nd,  there  are 
none  so  shocking  as  these  iT\judiciou8  civil  people.  They  ordinarily  begin  upon  some- 
thing that  they  know  must  be  a  satisfaction ;  bnt  then,  for  fbar  of  the  imputation  of 
flattery,  they  follow  it  with  the  last  thing  in  the  worid  of  which  yon  would  be  re- 
minded. It  is  this  that  perplexes  civil  persons.  The  reason  that  there  is  such  a 
general  outcry  among  us  against  flatterers,  is,  that  there  are  so  very  few  good  ones. 
It  is  the  nicest  art  in  this  life,  and  is  a  part  of  eloquence  which  does  not  want  the 
preparation  that  is  necessary  to  all  other  parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should  be 
your  well-wishers;  for  praise  from  an  enemy  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  commenda- 
tions. 

It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  person  most  agreeable  to  a  man  for  a 
constancy,  is  he  that  has  no  shining  qualities,  but  is  a  certain  degree  above  great 
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fioipeiikctioiis,  whom  he  can  live  with  as  his  inferior,  and  who  will  either  orerkMik 
or  not  observe  his  little  defects.  Sach  an  easy  companion  as  this,  either  now  and 
then  throws  ont  a  little  flattery,  or  lets  a  man  silently  flatter  himself  in  his  supe- 
riority to  him.  If  you  take  notice,  there  is  hardly  a  rich  man  in  the  world  who 
has  not  such  a  led  friend  of  small  coosideratioii,  who  is  a  darling  fw  his  insiginifl- 
cancy.  It  is  a  great  ease  to  have  one  in  our  own  shape  a  species  below  us,  and 
who,  without  being  listed  in  our  service,  is  l^  nature  of  our  retinue.  These  de- 
pendents are  of  ezoellent  use  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not  a  mind  to 
dress;  or  to  exdued  solitude,  when  one  has  neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  com- 
pany. There  are  of  this  good-natured  order  who  are  so  kind  to  divide  themselves, 
and  do  these  good  offices  to  many.  Five  or  six  of  them  visit  a  whole  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  exclude  the  spleen,  without  fees,  firom  the  fiunilies  they  frequent  If 
they  do  not  prescribe  physic,  they  can  be  company  when  you  take  it  Very  great 
benefiKstocs  to  the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  call  people  at  their  ease,  are  your 
persons  of  no  consequence.  I  have  known  some  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
cunning,  make  delicious  flatterers.  They  know  the  course  of  the  town,  and  the 
general  characters  of  persons ;  by  this  means  they  will  sometimes  tell  the  most 
agreeable  fklsehoods  imaginable.  They  will  acquaint  you  that  such  one  of  a  quite 
contrary  party  said,  that  though  you  were  engaged  in  different  interests,  yet  he 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  your  good  sense  and  address.  When  6ne  of  these  has 
a  little  cunning,  he  passes  his  time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his 
friends;  for  his  position  is  never  to  report  or  speak  a  displeasing  thing  to  his 
friend.  As  for  letting  him  go  on  in  an  error,  he  knows  advice  against  them  is  the 
office  of  persons  of  greater  talents  and  less  discretion. 

The  Latin  word  for  a  flatterer  (osseTUator)  implies  no  more  than  a  person  that 
barely  consents ;  and  indeed  such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  purchase  or  main- 
tain him,  can  not  be  bought  too  dear.  Such  a  one  never  contradicts  you,  but 
gains  upon  you,  not  by  a  fulsome  way  of  commending  you  in  broad  terms,  by  liking 
whatever  you  propose  to  utter ;  at  the  same  time  is  ready  to  beg  your  pardon,  and 
gainsay  you,  if  you  chance  to  speak  ill  of  yourself.  An  old  lady  is  veiy  seldom  without 
such  a  companion  as  this,  who  can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovers,  and  the  matches 
refused  by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such  vanities  (as  she  is  pleased  to  call 
them,  though  she  so  much  approves  the  mention  of  them).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
woman's  flatterer  is  generally  elder  than  herself,  her  years  serving  to  recommend 
her  patroness's  age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all  other  particulars. 

We  gentlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely  necessitous  in  this  particular.  I 
have,  indeed,  one  who  smokes  with  me  often;  but  his  parts  are  so  low,  that  aU  the 
incense  he  does  me  is  to  fill  his  pipe  with  me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whifik 
as  I  take.  This  is  all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of,  yet  there  are  more 
hoars  when  I  would  rather  be  in  his  company  than  that  of  the  brightest  man  I 
know.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  ah  account  of  this  inclination  to  be  flat- 
.tered;  but  if  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleasure  in  it  jp 
something  like  that  of  receiving  money  which  lay  out.  Every  man  thinks  he  has 
an  estate  of  reputation,  and  is  glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him ; 
it  is  no  matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him  in,  or  by  how  clownish  a  mes- 
senger, so  the  money  is  good.  All  that  we  want  to  be  pleased  with  flattery,  is  to 
believe  that  the  man  is  sincere  who  gives  it  us.  It  is  by  this  one  accident  tiiat  ab- 
surd creatures  often  return  the  most  skillfhl  in  this  art.  Their  want  of  ability  is 
here  an  advantage,  and  their  bluntness,  as  it  is  the  seeming  effect  of  sincerity,  is  the 
best  cover  to  artifice. 

Terence  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb,'  whom  he  cheats  out  of  a 
livelihood,  and  a  third  person  on  the  stage  makes  on  him  this  pleasant  remark, 
*  This  fellow  has  an  art  of  making  fools  madmen.'  The  love  of  flattery  Is  indeed 
sometimes  the  weakness  of  a  great  mmd ;  but  you  see  it  also  in  persons  who  other- 
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wise  discoTer  no  manner  of  relish  of  any  thing  above  mere  sensuality.  These  latter 
it  sometimes  improves,  but  always  debases  the  former.  A  fool  is  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  pity  till  he  is  flattered.  By  the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  raised  into 
affectaticKi,  and  he  becomes  of  dig:nity  enough  to  be  ridiculous.  I  remember  • 
droll,  that  upon  one's  saying  the  times  are  so  ticklish  that  there  must  great  care  be 
taken  what  one  says  in  conversation,  answered  with  an  air  of  surliness  and  honesty, 
If  people  will  be  free,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am,  who  never  abuse  • 
man  but  to  his  face.  He  had  no  reputation  for  saying  dangerous  truths ;  therefore 
when  it  was  repeated,  You  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face  1  Yes,  says  he,  I  flatter 
him. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  iqjuries  to  flatter  any  but  the  unhappy,  or  such  as  are 
displeased  with  themselves  for  some  infirmity.  In  this  latter  case  we  have  a  member 
of  our  dub,  that,  when  Sir  Jeffrey  falls  asleep,  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This  makes 
Sir  Jeffery  hold  up  for  some  moments  the  longer,  to  see  there  are  men  younger  than 
himself  among  us,  who  are  more  lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practiced  upon  any  other  consideration,  it  is  the  most  abject  thing 
in  nature ;  nay,  I  can  not  think  of  any  character  below  the  flatterer,  except  he  that 
envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellows  prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their  con- 
descensions and  expressions  ]  but  they  want  persons  and  talents  to  rise  up  to  such  a 
baseness.    As  a  coxcomb  is  a  fool  of  parts,  so  a  flatterer  is  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know,  is  one  who  disguises  it  under  a  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction or  reproof.  He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  he  did  not  care 
for  being  in  company  with  him»  because  he  heard  he  turned  his  absent  friends  into 
ridicule.  And  upon  Lady  Autumn's  disputing  with  him  about  something  that 
happened  at  the  Bevolution,  he  replied  with  a  very  angry  tone, '  Pray,  madam,  give 
me  leave  to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  concerned,  than  you  who 
were  then  in  your  nurse's  arms.'  > 


John  Huohkb,  one  of  the  occasional  contributors  to  Steele's  periodically 
was  bom  at  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Januaiy,  1677. 
He  was  earlj  brought  to  London,  and  received  the  nidimentB  of  his  educa- 
tion at  a  private  school ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  constitution  preventing  him 
from  attempting  the  severer  studies  of  a  university,  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  softer  pursuits  of  poetry,  music,  and  drawing ;  in  each  of  which  he 
made  very  considerable  progress.  His  acquaintance  with  the  muses  and  the 
graces  did  not,  however,  render  him  averse  to  business,  or  unfit  him  for  it; 
for  he  held  a  situation  in  the  office  of  ordnance  for  several  years,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1719,  waa 
secretary  for  the  commissions  of  the  peace  under  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  to 
whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper. 

Hughes  was  of  a  mild,  amiable,  contented,  and  pious  disposition,  and 
possessed  very  considerable  abilities  as  an  essayist  He  furnished  two 
papers  and  several  letters  for  the  '  Tatler,'  eleven  papers  and  thirteen  letters 
for  the  '  Spectator,'  and  two  papers  for  the  '  Guardian.'  At  one  time  he  en- 
joyed very  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  but  at  present  his  translations 
only  are  esteemed.  Of  his  various  dramatic  pieces.  The  Siege  ofDamoi" 
euSj  alone  has  escaped  oblivion.  This  play  was  successfully  brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  the  very  night  of  the  author's  death ;  and  for  its 
elevated  tone  of  morality,  pure  diction,  and  imposing  imagery,  it  challenges 
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oar  warmest  admiration.  It  is  not,  however,  fitted  to  move  the  passions ; 
and  though  still  occasionally  acted,  is  not  adapted  for  the  stage.  His 
periodical  essays  are  of  an  order  of  excellence  much  superior  to  his  poems  or 
his  dramas.  They  are  all  written  in  an  easy,  correct,  and  elegant  style,  ex- 
hibiting occasionally  wit  and  humor,  and  uniformly  tending  to  inculcate  the 
best  precepts,  both  moral  and  religious.  Of  Uie  essays  we  ofPer  the  follow- 
ing:— 

AMBITION. 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of  mankiDd,  and  endeayour  to  trace 
oat  the  principles  of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  think,  seem  highly  probable 
that  ambition  runs  through  the  whole  species,  and  that  every  man,  io  proportion  to 
the  vigour  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  less  actuated  by  it  It  is,  indeed,  no  un- 
common thing  to  meet  with  men  who  by  the  natural  bent  of  their  inclinations,  and 
without  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  aspire  not  to  the  heights  of  power  and  gran- 
deur ;  who  never  set  their  hearts  upon  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and  dependencies, 
nor  other  gay  appendages  of  greatness;  who  are  contented  with  a  competency,  and 
will  not  molest  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abundance ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
concluded  that  such  a  man  is  not  ambitious :  his  desires  may  have  cut  out  another 
channel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits ;  the  motive,  however,  may  be  still 
the  same ;  and  in  these  cases  likewise  the  man  may  be  equally  pushed  on  with  the 
desire  of  distinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy  actions  abstracted  fh>m  the  views  of 
popular  applause,  be  to  a  generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire  of  distinc- 
tion was  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as  an  additional  incentive  to  exert  our- 
selves in  virtuous  excellence. 

This  passion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently  perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble 
purposes,  so  that  we  may  account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  and  follies  of  life 
upon  the  same  innate  principles,  to  wit,  the  desire  of  being  remarkable ;  for  this,  as 
it  has  been  differently  cultivated  by  education,  study,  and  converse,  will  bring  forth 
suitable  effects,  as  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenuous  disposition  or  a  corrupt  mind ;  it 
does  accordingly  express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or  selfish  cunning,  as  it  meets 
with  a  good  or  weak  understanding.  As  it  has  been  employed  in  establishing  the 
mind,  or  adorning  the  outside,  it  renders  the  man  eminently  praiseworthy  or  ridicu- 
lous. Ambition,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  passion  or  pursuit ;  for 
as  the  same  humours,  in  constitutions  otherwise  difierent,  affect  the  body  after  dif- 
ferent manners,  so  the  same  aspiring  principle  within  us  sometimes  breaks  forth 
upon  one  object,  sometimes  upon  another. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  but  that  there  is  as  great  a  desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of 
wrestlers  or  cudgel  players  as  in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for  superiority. 
No  man  that  could  avoid  it  would  ever  sufibr  his  head  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a 
principle  of  honour.  This  is  the  secret  spring  that  pushes  them  forward ;  and  the 
superiority  which  they  gain  above  the  undistinguished  many,  does  more  than  repair 
thooe  wounds  they  have  received  m  the  combat  It  is  Mr.  Waller's  opinion,  that 
Julius  Csesar,  had  he  not  been  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  would  in  all  probability 
have  made  an  excellent  wrestler. 

'Qreat  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led; 
He  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

That  he  subdued  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  accidents  of  art  and  knowledge ; 
had  he  not  met  with  those  advantages,  the  same  sparks  of  emulation  would  have 
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kindled  within  him,  and  pFompted  him  to  distinguish  himself  in  some  enterprise  of 
a  lower  nature.  Sinoe,  therefore,  no  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed  in  this  lifb, 
but  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either  forward  or  disappoint  his  advancement,  it 
is,  methinks,  a  pleasant  and  inoffensiye  speculation,  to  consider  a  great  man  as  di- 
vested of  all  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  him  down  in 
one's  imagination  to  that  low  station  of  life,  the  nature  of  which  bears  some  distant 
resemblance  to  that  high  one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of  Thus  one  may  view 
him  exercising  in  miniature  those  talents  of  nature  which,  being  drawn, out  by  edu- 
cation to  their  Ml  length,  enable  him  for  the  discharge  of  some  important  employ- 
ment On  the  other  hand,  one  may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of  great- 
ness, as  may  seem  equal  to  the  possible  extent  of  his  improved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  Aimishes  a  man  with  a  general  appetite  of  glory;  education  deter- 
mines it  to  this  or  that  particular  object.  The  desire  of  distinction  is  not,  I  think, 
tn  any  instance  more  observable  than  in  the  variety  of  outsides  and  new  appearances 
which  the  modish  part  of  this  world  are  obliged  to  provide,  hi  order  to  make  them- 
selves remarkable,  for  any  thing  glaring  or  particular,  either  in  behaviour  or  appa- 
rel, is  known  to  have  this  good  effect,  that  it  catches  the  eye,  and  will  not  sufl^r  you 
to  pass  over  the  person  so  adorned  without  due  notice  and  observation.  It  has  like- 
wise, upon  this  account,  been  fluently  resented  as  a  very  great  slight,  to  leave 
any  gentleman  out  of  a  lampoon  or  satire,  who  has  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  his 
neighbour,  because  it  supposes  the  person  not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  notice 
of  To  this  passionate  fondness  for  distinction,  are  owing  various  fVolicsome  and 
Irregular  practices,  as  sallying  out  into  nocturnal  exploits,  breaking  of  windows, 
singing  of  catches,  beating  the  watch,  getting  drunk  twice  a  day,  killing  a  great 
number  of  horses,  with  many  other  enterprises  of  the  like  fiery  nature;  for  certainly 
many  a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant  than  he  would  willingly  be,  were  there 
not  others  to  look  on  and  give  their  approbation. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  absurd  ambition  that  ever 
showed  itself  in  human  nature,  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  experience 
and  old  age,  the  season  when  it  might  be  expected  he  should  be  wisest ;  and  there- 
fore it  can  not  receive  any  of  those  lessening  circumstances  which  do,  in  some  meas- 
ure, excuse  the  disorderly  ferments  of  youthful  blood :  I  mean  the  passion  for  get- 
ting money,  exclusive  of  the  character  of  the  provident  fethcr,  the  afiectionate  hus- 
band, or  the  generous  friend.  It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  of  honest 
poverty,  that  this  desire  reigns  most  in  those  who  have  but  few  good  qualities  to 
recommend  them.  This  is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soil.  Humanity,  good- 
nature, and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  are  incompatible  with  avarice. 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  suddenly  this  abject  passion  kills  all  the  noble  sentiments 
and  generous  ambitions  that  adorn  human  nature ;  it  renders  the  man  who  is  over- 
run with  it  a  peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe  parent,  and  unsociable  husband,  a 
distant  and  mistrusted  A-iend.  But  it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  consider  it 
as  an  absurd  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious  afTection  of  the  mind. 
As  there  are  A^quent  instances  to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so  this  passion, 
contrary  to  most  others,  affects  applause,  by  avoiding  all  show  and  appearance ;  for 
this  reason,  it  will  not  sometimes  endure  even  the  common  decencies  of  appareL 
•A  covetous  man  will  call  himself  poor  that  you  may  soothe  his  vanity  by  contra- 
acting  him.'  liove,  and  the  desire  of  glory,  as  they  are  the  most  natural,  so  they 
are  capable  of  being  refined  into  the  most  delicate  and  rational  passions.  It  is  true, 
the  wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  sacret  paths  of  a  private  life,  for  honour  and 
dignity,  allured  by  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and  the  unfelt  weight  of  public  employ- 
ment, whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts  or  not,  usually  comes  near  enough  to  this 
painted  greatness  to  discern  the^daubing;  he  is  then  desirous  of  extricating  himself 
out  of  the  hurry  of  life,  that  he  may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  tran- 
quillity and  retirement 
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It  may  be  thought,  then,  bnt  common  pindenoe  in  a  man  not  to  change  a  better 
itate  for  a  worse,  nor  ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take  up  again  with 
pleasure ;  and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a  little  moved  with  the  gentle  gales  of  hope 
and  fears,  there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stagnating  in  an  unmanly  indolence  and 
security.  It  is  a  known  story  of  Domitian,  that  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  Roman  empire,  his  desires  tamed  upon  catching  flies.  Active  and  masculine 
spirits  in  the  vigour  of  youth  neither  can  nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest ;  if  they  debar 
themselves  from  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move  downwards,  and 
they  will  feel  themselves  actuated  by  some  low  and  abject  passion.  Thus,  if  you 
cut  off  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  grow  any  higher,  it  will  not,  there- 
f(Me,  cease  to  grow,  but  will  quickly  shoot  out  at  the  bottom.  The  man,  indeed, 
who  goes  into  the  world  only  with  the  narrow  views  of  self-interest,  who  catches  at 
the  applause  of  an  idle  multitude,  as  he  can  find  no  solid  contentment  at  the  end  of 
his  Journey,  so  he  deserves  to  meet  with  disappointments  in  his  Way;  but  he  who  is 
actuated  by  a  nobler  principle,  whose  mind  is  so  far  enlarged  as  to  take  in  the  pros- 
pect of  his  country's  good,  who  is  enamoured  with  that  praise  which  is  one  of  the 
ftir  attendants  of  rirtue,  and  values  not  those  acclamations  which  are  not  seconded 
by  the  impartial  testimony  of  his  own  mind ;  who  repines  not  at  the  low  station 
which  Providence  has  at  present  allotted  him,  but  yet  would  willingly  advance  him- 
self by  Justifiable  means  to  a  more  rising  and  advantageous  ground;  such  a  man  is 
warmed  with  a  generous  emulation ;  it  is  a  virtuous  movement  in  him  to  wish  and 
to  endeavour  that  his  power  of  doing  good  may  be  equal  to  his  will. 

The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent  into  the  world  with  great  abilities, 
Is  capable  of  doing  great  good  or  mischief  in  it  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  care 
of  educatioD  to  infuse  into  the  untainted  youth  early  notices  of  Justice  and  honour, 
that  so  the  possible  advantages  of  good  parts  may  not  take  an  evil  turn,  nor  be  per- 
verted to  base  and  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  the  business  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
not  so  much  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as  to  regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable, 
well-chosen  ol^jects;  when  these  have  pointed  out  to  us  which  course  we  may  law* 
fhlly  steer,  it  is  no  harm  to  set  out  all  our  sail ;  if  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
adversity  should  rise  upon  us,  and  not  suffer  us  to  make  the  haven  where  we  would 
be,  it  will,  however,  prove  no  smaU  consolation  to  us  in  these  circumstances,  that 
we  have  neither  mistaken  our  course,  nor  fkllen  into  calamities  of  our  own  pro- 
curing. 

Beligion,  therefore,  were  we  to  consider  It  no  fitrther  than  as  it  interposes  in  the 
•fiairs  of  this  life,  is  highly  valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  veneration ;  as  it  settles 
the  various  pretensions  and  otherwise  interfering  interests  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby 
consults  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  great  community ;  as  it  gives  a  man  room  to 
play  his  part  and  exert  his  abilities ;  as  it  animates  to  actions  truly  hiudable  in 
themselves,  in  their  effects  beneficial  to  socie^;  as  it  inspues  rational  ambition, 
eoixects  Ioto,  aod  elevates  desire. 

£i78TACB  BuDGELL,  the  Other  principal  contributor  to  the  ^Spectator/ 
v»  a  man  of  very  different  character  from  Hughes.  Budgell  was  bom 
at  St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  in  1685,  and  educated  at  Christ's  Church 
College,  Oxford.  After  spending  some  years  at  the  university,  he  removed 
to  London  and  entered  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  instead 
of  devoting  himself  to  his  legal  studies,  he  surrendered  up  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  polite  literature,  and  the  company  of  men  of  ^shion. 
Addison,  to  whom  he  was  related,  patronized  him  with  much  kindness,  and 
procured  for  him  several  lucrative  offices  in  Ireland ;  but  in  1718,  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Duke  of  Bolton  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  that  king- 
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dom,  Budgell  was  dismissed  from  oflSce,  immediately  after  which  he  returaed 
to  London,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
extreme  vanity,  and  of  revengeful  feelings ;  and  a  lampoon  upon  the  Irish 
viceroy  was  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme,  he  lost  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  subsequently 
figured  principally  as  a  virulent  party  writer,  and  an  advocate  of  free-think- 
ing. At  length  his  declining  reputation  suffered  a  mortal  blow  by  the 
charge  being  established  against  him,  of  ha\ing  forged  a  testament  in  his 
own  favor.  In  1*737,  this  wretched  man,  finding  life  unsupportable,  dehb- 
erately  committed  suicide,  by  leaping  from  a  boat  while  shooting  London 
Bridge.  After  his  death  a  slip  of  paper  was  found  in  his  bureau,  upon 
which  was  written — 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Can  not  be  wrong. 

Thirty-seven  numbers  of  the  *  Spectator*  are  ascribed  to  Budgell ;  and 
though  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  *  these  were  either  written  by  Addison,  or  so 
much  improved  by  him  that  they  were  made  in  a  manner  his  own,'  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  assertion,  which,  in  itself,  appears 
somewhat  improbable,  as  Addison  would  not  be  likely  to  allow  another  to 
obtain  the  credit  due  to  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  style  and  humor  re- 
semble those  of  Addison ;  but  as  the  two  writera  were  much  together,  a 
successful  attempt  on  BudgelPs  part  to  imitate  the  productions  of  his  friend, 
was  probable  enough.  The  contributions  of  Budgell  to  the  *  Spectator'  were 
distinguished  by  the  letter  X ;  and  of  these  the  one  on  The  Art  of  Orowing 
Rich  is  perhaps  the  best. 

From  these  essayists  we  pass  to  notice  the  remtuning  prose  writers  of  this 
period,  who  are  Mandeville,  Shaftesbury,  Echard,  Potter,  Kennett,  Bohng- 
hroke,  Clarke,  Hoadiy,  Berkeley,  and  Lady  Montagu.  Though  some  of 
these  are  writers  of  very  considerable  eminence,  still  the  limited  space  that 
we  have  reserved  for  them  will  compel  us  to  be  very  brief  in  our  remarks. 

Bernard  Mandeville  was  bom  of  English  parents,  in  Holland,  in  1670, 
and  in  that  country  received  his  education,  and  took  his  degree  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine.  He  was  a  nervous  and  graphic  writer,  but  unfortunately 
squandered,  upon  lax  and  useless  speculations,  powers  that  would  hare  ad- 
mirably fitted  him  for  a  novel  writer  or  essayist.  On  his  arrival  in  England 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  from  time  to  time  sent 
forth  different  publications,  which,  however,  for  want  of  intrinsic  merit  soon 
fell  into  obscurity.  In  1723,  he  produced  his  celebrated  Fahle  of  the  Bees^ 
or  Private  Vices  made  Public  Benefits^  which  was  soon  rendered  conspic- 
uous by  being  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  on  account  of  its 
immoral  and  pernicious  tendency.  Bishop  Berkeley  answered  the  arguments 
of  the  Fable,  and  Mandeville  replied  in  Letters  to  Dion.  He  also  published 
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Free  Thoughts  an  Religion^  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Hcmour^ 
and  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War,  His  death  occurred  in  January 
1733,  soon  after  this  last  publication  appeared. 

Mandeville's  satires,  though  general,  frequently  exhibit  strong  and  lively 
pictures.  He  describes  the  faults  and  corruptions  of  different  professions 
and  forms  of  society,  and  then  attempts  to  show  that  they  are  8ubser\ient 
to  the  grandeur  and  worldly  happiness  of  the  whole.  *  If  mankind,'  says 
he,  *  could  be  cured  of  the  failings  they  are  naturally  guilty  ofi  they  would 
cease  to  bo  capable  of  forming  vast,  potent,  and  polite  societies.'  His 
object  was  chiefly  to  divert  the  reader,  being  apparently  conscious  that 
mankind  are  not  to  be  reasoned  out  of  their  follies.  He  believed  that 
charity  schools,  and  all  sorts  of  education,  are,  to  the  lower  classes,  in- 
jurious ;  and  hence  the  low  and  degrading  view  which  he  takes  of  human 
nature.  In  this  particular  he  strongly  reminds  one  of  Dean  Swift.  As  a 
specimen  of  Mandeville's  style,  we  present  the  following  extract : — 

POMP  AND  SUPERFItriTY. 

If  the  great  ones  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  of  any  country  whatever,  had 
no  value  for  earthly  pleasures,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  gratify  their  appetites,  why 
tie  envy  and  revenge  so  raging  among  them,  and  all  the  other  passions,  improved  and 
leflued  upon  in  courts  of  princes  more  than  anywhere  else ;  and  why  are  their  re- 
pasts, their  recreations,  and  whole  manner  of  living,  always  such  as  are  approved 
0^  coveted,  and  imitated  by  the  most  sensual  people  of  the  same  country  1  If, 
despbing  all  visible  decorations,  they  were  only  in  love  with  the  embellishments  of 
the  mind,  why  should  they  borrow  so  many  of  the  implements,  and  make  use  of 
the  most  darling  toys,  of  the  luxurious  ?  Why  should  a  lord  treasurer,  or  a  bishop, 
or  even  the  Qrand  Signior,  or  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  be  good  and  virtuous,  and  ei^ 
deavour  the  conquest  of  his  passions,  have  occasion  for  greater  revenues,  richer 
fnniiture,  or  a  more  numerous  attendance  as  to  personal  service,  than  a  private 
man  1  What  virtue  is  it  the  exercise  of  which  requires  so  much  pomp  and  super- 
fluity as  are  to  be  seen  by  all  men  in  power  ^  A  man  has  as  much  opportunity 
to  practice  temperance  that  has  but  one  dish  at  a  meal,  as  he  that  is  constantly 
served  with  three  courses  and  a  dozen  dishes  in  each.  One  may  exercise  as  much 
patience  and  be  fvl\  of  self-denial  on  a  few  flocks,  without  curtains  or  tester,  as  in 
a  velvet  bed  that  is  sixteen  foot  high.  The  virtuous  possessions  of  the  mind  are 
neither  charge  nor  burden :  a  man  may  bear  misfortunes  with  fortitude  in  a  garret, 
foTgive  injuries  a-foot,  and  be  chaste,  though  he  has  not  a  shirt  to  his  back ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  never  believe  but  that  an  indifferent  sculler,  if  he  was  intrusted 
with  it,  might  cany  all  the  learning  and  religion  that  one  man  can  contain,  as  well 
as  a  barge  with  six  oars,  especially  if  it  was  but  to  cross  from  Lambeth  to  West- 
minster ;  or  that  humility  is  so  ponderous  a  virtue,  that  it  requires  six  horses  to 
draw  it 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  lO*?!.  After  a  careful  private  education,  he  travelled  for  some 
time  on  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1693,  entered  the 
House  of  Commons.  Five  years  afterwards  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and 
cultivated  the  society  of  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc  On  his  return  he  succeeded 
to  the  earldom,  and  spoke  frequently  in  the  House  of  Lords.    All  his  par-> 
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liamentary  appearances  were  creditable  to  hia  talents,  and  honorable  to  his 
taste  and  feelings.  His  first  publication  appeared  in  1708,  and  was  A 
Letter  on  Enthusiasm^  prompted  by  the  extravagance  of  the  French 
prophets,  whose  zeal  had  degenerated  into  intolerance.  In  1709,  appeared 
his  MoralistSy  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody ^  and  Sensus  Communis,  an  essay 
upon  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humor.  In  this  latter  production  he  vindi- 
cates the  use  of  ridicule  as  a  test  of  truth.  In  1710  he  published  another 
slight  work,  A  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author.  Soon  afterwards  ill  health 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  warmer  climate ;  and  he  fixed  on  Naples,  where 
his  death  occurred  in  February,  1713,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.  A 
complete  collection  of  his  works  was  published  in  1716,  under  the  general 
title  of  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times. 

The  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  lofty  and  musical  lie  bestowed  so 
great  pains  on  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  that  the  labor  is  apparent. 
Desirous  also  of  blending  the  nobleman  and  man  of  the  world,  with  the 
author,  a  tone  of  assumption  and  familiarity  deforms  some  of  his  arguments 
and  illustrations.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ancients,  and  in  his 
dialogue  entitled  '  The  Moralists,^  has  adopted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ele- 
vated style  of  his  favorite  Plato.  With  those  who  hold  in  like  estimation 
the  works  of  that  '  divine  philosopher,^  and  who  are  willing  to  exchange 
continuity,  precision,  and  simplicity,  for  melody,  and  stateUness  of  diction, 
'  The  Moralists'  can  not  fail  to  be  regnrded  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 

As  a  moralist.  Lord  Shaftesbury  holds  a  very  conspicuous  place.  He  was 
the  founder  of  that  school  of  philosophers  by  whom  virtue  and  vice  are  re- 
garded as  naturally  and  fundamentally  distinct,  and  who  consider  man  to 
be  endowed  with  a  ^  moral  sense'  by  which  these  are  discriminated,  and  at 
once  approved  of  or  condemned,  without  reference  to  the  self-interest  of 
him  who  judges.  In  opposition  to  Hobbes,  he  maintains  that  the  nature 
of  man  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  exercise  of  benevolent  and  disinterested 
affections  in  the  social  state ;  and  he  earnestly  inculcates  the  doctrine,  that 
virtue  is  more  conducive  than  vice  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  those  who 
practice  it.  He  speaks  of '  conscience,  or  a  natural  sense  of  the  odiousness 
of  crime  and  injustice ;'  and  remarks,  that  as,  in  the  case  of  objects  of  the 
external  senses, '  the  shapes,  motions,  colors,  and  proportions  of  these  latter 
being  presented  to  our  eye,  there  necessarily  results  a  beauty  or  deformity, 
according  to  the  different  measure,  arrangement,  and  disposition  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  ;  so,  in  behaviour  and  actions,  when  presented  to  oiu*  understand- 
ing, there  must  be  found,  of  necessity,  an  apparent  difference,  according  to 
the  regukrity  and  irregularity  of  the  subject.  The  mind,'  says  he,  *  feels 
the  soft  and  harsh,  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  in  the  affections ;  and 
finds  a  foul  and  fiiir,  a  harmonious  and  dissonant,  as  really  and  truly  here  aa 
in  any  musical  numbers,  or  in  the  outward  forms  or  representations  of 
sensible  things.  Nor  can  it  withhold  its  admiration  and  ecstacy,  its  aver- 
sion and  scorn,  any  more  in  what  relates  to  one  than  to  the  other  of  these 
snbjeda.    However  Mae  or  corrupt  it  be  within  itself  it  finds  the  differenoe. 
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as  to  beauty  and  comeliness,  between  one  heart  and  another ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  all  disinterested  cases,  must  approve  in  some  measure  of  what  is 
natural  and  honest,  and  disapprove  what  is  dishonest  and  corrupt'  This 
doctrine  has  been  successfully  followed  out  by  Dr.  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow, 
and  subsequently  adopted  and  illustrated  by  Keid,  Stewart,  and  Brown. 

The  religious  tendency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  and  extensive  discussion.  That  he  was  a  decided  and  pow- 
erful opponent  of  atheism,  is  universally  admitted ;  and  he  would  doubtless 
have  opposed  Christianity  with  equal  warmth  and  energy,  had  not  its  nom- 
inal profession  then  been  fashionable.  In  his  ^  Characteristics'  he  speaks  of 
revelation,  a  future  state,  and  other  Christian  doctrines,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  justify  Dr.  Leland  in  including  him^mong  deistical  writers.  We  close 
our  remarks  upon  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  with  the  following  extract  from 
'TheMorahst:'— 

PLATONIC  REPEESENTATION  OP  THE  SCALE  OF  BEAUTY  AND  LOVE. 

I  have  now  a  better  idea  of  that  melancholy  you  discovered ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  humorous  turn  you  were  pleased  to  give  it,  I  am  persnaded  it  has  a  differeni 
foondation  from  any  of  those  fantastical  causes  I  then  assigned  to  it.  Love,  doubt- 
less, is  at  the  bottom,  but  a  nobler  love  than  such  as  common  beauties  inspire. 

Here,  in  my  turn,  I  began  to  raise  my  voice,  and  imitate  the  solemn  way  you  had 
been  teaching  me.  Knowing  as  you  are  (continued  I),  well  knowing  and  experi- 
enced in  all  the  degrees  and  orders  of  beauty,  in  all  the  mysterious  charms  of  the 
particular  forms,  you  rise  to  what  is  more  general;  and  with  a  larger  heart,  and 
mind  more  comprehensive,  yon  generously  seek  that  which  is  highest  in  the  kind. 
Not  captivated  by  the  lineaments  of  a  fliir  fkce,  or  the  well-drawn  proportions  of  a 
human  body,  you  view  the  life  itself,  and  embrace  rather  the  mind  which  adds  the 
lustre,  and  renders  chiefly  amiable. 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  single  beauty  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  an  aspiring 
soul.  It  seeks  how  to  combine  more  beauties,  and  by  what  coalition  of  these  to  form 
a  beautiful  society.  It  views  communities,  friendships,  relations,  duties ;  and  con- 
siders by  what  harmony  of  particular  minds  the  general  harmony  is  composed,  and 
common  weal  established.  Nor  satisfied  even  with  public  good  in  one  community 
of  men,  it  frames  itself  a  nobler  object,  and  with  enlarged  affections  seeks  the  good 
of  mankind.  It  dwells  with  pleasure  amidst  that  reason  and  those  orders  on  which 
this  fair  correspondence,  and  goodly  interest  is  established.  Laws,  constitutions, 
civil  and  religious  rites ;  whatever  civilizes  or  polishes  rude  mankind ;  the  sciences 
and  arts,  philosophy,  morals,  virtue ;  the  flourishing  state  of  human  aflkirs,  and  the 
perfection  of  human  nature ;  these  are  its  delightAil  prospects,  and  this  the  charm 
of  beauty  which  attracts  it. 

Btill  ardent  in  this  pursuit  (such  is  its  love  of  order  and  perfection,)  it  rests  not 
here,  nor  satisfies  itself  with  the  beauty  of  a  part,  but  extending  ftirther  its  commu- 
nicative bounty,  seeks  the  good  of  all,  and  afi^ts  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole.  True  to  its  native  world  and  higher  country,  'tis  here  it  seeks  order  and  per- 
fection, wishing  the  best,  and  hoping  still  to  find  a  just  and  wise  administration.  And 
since  all  hope  of  this  were  vain  and  idle,  if  no  Universal  Mind  presided ;  since,  with- 
out such  a  supreme  intelligence  and  providential  care,  the  distracted  universe  must 
be  condemned  to  suflfer  infinite  calamities,  *tis  here  the  generous  mind  hibours  to 
^scover  that  healing  cause  by  which  the  interest  of  the  whole  is  securely  established, 
the  beauty  of  things,  and  the  universal  order  hi^pily  sustained. 
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This,  Palemon,  is  the  Utbonr  of  your  sonl ;  and  this  its  melancholy :  when  unsno- 
oessfally  pursuing  the  supreme  beauty,  it  meets  with  darkening  clouds  which  inter- 
oepts  its  sight.  Monsters  arise,  not  those  from  Libyan  deserts,  but  from  the  heart 
of  man  more  fertile,  and  with  their  hornd  aspects  cast  an  unseemly  reflection  upon 
nature.  She,  helpless  as  she  is  thought,  and  working  thus  absurdly,  is  contemned, 
the  government  of  the  world  arraigned,  and  Deity  made  void.  Much  is  alleged  in 
answer,  to  show  why  nature  errs ;  and  when  she  seems  most  ignorant  or  perverse  in 
her  productions,  I  assert  her  even  then  as  wise  and  provident  as  in  her  goodliest 
works.  For  'tis  not  then  that  men  complam  of  the  world's  order,  or  abhor  the  face 
of  things,  when  they  see  various  interests  mixed  and  interfering ;  natures  subordi- 
nate, of  different  kinds,  opposed  one  to  another,  and  In  their  different  operations  sub- 
mitted, the  higher  to  the  lower.  *Tis,  on  the  contrary,  fVom  this  order  of  inferior 
and  superior  things,  that  we  admire  the  world's  beauty,  founded  thus  on  contrarie- 
ties; whilst  fVom  such  various  and  disagreeing  principles  a  universal  concord  is 
established. 

Thus  in  the  several  orders  of  terrestrial  forms,  a  resignation  is  required— a  sacri- 
fice and  mutual  yielding  of  natures  one  to  another.  The  vegetables  by  their  death 
sustain  the  animals,  and  animal  bodies  dissolved  enrich  the  earth,  and  raise  again 
the  vegetable  world.  The  numerous  insects  are  reduced  by  the  superior  kinds  of 
birds  and  beasts ;  and  these  again  are  checked  by  man,  who  in  his  turn  submits  to 
other  natures,  and  resigns  his  form,  a  sacrifice  in  common  to  the  rest  of  things.  And 
if  in  natures  so  little  exalted  or  pre-eminent  above  each  other,  the  sacrifice  of  inter- 
ests can  appear  so  just,  how  much  more  reasonably  may  all  inferior  natures  be  sub> 
Jected  to  the  superior  nature  of  the  world !— that  world,  Palemon,  which  even  now 
transported  you,  when  the  sun's  fainting  light  gave  way  to  these  bright  constella- 
tions, and  left  you  this  wide  system  to  contemplate. 

Here  are  those  laws  which  ought  not,  nor  can  submit  to  any  thing  below.  The 
central  powers  which  hold  the  lasting  orbs  in  their  just  poise  and  movement,  must 
not  be  controlled  to  save  a  fleeting  form,  and  rescue  from  the  precipice  a  puny  ani- 
mal, whose  brittle  fi-ame,  however  protected,  must  of  itself  so  soon  dissolve.  The 
ambient  aur,  the  inward  vapours,  the  impending  meteors,  or  whatever  else  is  nutri- 
mental  or  preservative  of  this  earth,  must  operate  in  a  natural  course ;  and  other 
good  constitutions  must  submit  to  the  good  habit  and  constitution  of  the  all-sustain- 
ing globe.  Let  us  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  by  earthquakes,  storms,  pestilential 
blasts,  nether  or  upper  fires,  or  floods,  the  animal  kinds  are  oft  afflicted,  and  whole 
species  perhaps  involved  at  once  in  common  ruin.  Nor  need  wc  wonder  if  the  inte- 
rior form,  the  soul  and  temper,  partakes  of  this  occasional  deformity,  and  sympa- 
thizes often  with  its  close  partner.  Who  is  there  that  can  wonder  either  at  the  sick- 
nesses of  sense  or  the  depravity  of  minds  inclosed  in  such  frail  bodies,  and  depend- 
ent on  such  prevertible  organs  1 

Here,  then,  is  that  solution  you  require,  and  hence  those  seeming  blemishes  cast 
upon  nature.  Nor  is  there  aught  in  this  beside  what  is  natural  and  good.  'Tis  good 
which  is  predominant;  and  every  corruptible  and  mortal  nature,  by  its  mortality  and 
corruption,  yields  only  to  some  better,  and  all  in  common  to  that  best  and  highest 
nature  which  is  incorruptible  and  inmxortal. 

Laurence  Echard,  an  English  historian  and  divine,  was  bom  at  Bassam, 
Suflfolkshire,  in  1671,  and  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  wher^ 
he  took  his  master's  degree,  in  1695.  He  entered  into  orders,  and  soon  after 
obtained  the  livings  of  Welton  and  Elkington,  in  Lincolnshire;  and  in  1712 
he  was  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  and  became  also  a  prebend- 
ary in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  historical  and 
other  literary  pnrsuita ;  and  he  published  a  History  of  England,  a  Oeneral 
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Ecclesiastical  History^  a  History  of  EomSy  a  General  Gazetteer,  and  also 
translatioDs  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  After  passing  many  years  in  the  faith- 
fbl  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  his  declining  state  of  health  compel- 
led him  to  go  to  Scarborough  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters ;  but  he  died  by 
the  way,  in  his  chariot,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1730. 

Echard's  History  of  England  was  attacked  by  Calamy  and  others,  but  it 
long  maintained  its  ground  as  a  text  book,  and  a  work  of  general  reference. 
His  Ecclesiastical  History  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a 
reliable  compilation  of  the  events  of  which  it  treats. 


John  Potter,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  a 
linen-draper,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  born  in  1674.  At  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  soon  became  distin- 
guished for  his  attainments  in  the  Greek  language.  In  1694  he  was  chosen 
Mow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  soon  after  went  into  orders.  Through  various 
church  preferments  lie  passed  with  great  celebrity,  and,  in  1737,  succeeded 
Dr.  Wake  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  death  occurred  in  1 747,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  most  valuable  of  Dr.  Potter's  literary  performances,  is  his  work  on 
the  Antiquities  of  Greece,  The  researches  of  podem  philologists  have  great- 
ly enriched  this  department  of  literature ;  but  Potter  led  the  way,  and  sup- 
plied a  ground-work  for  future  scholars.  He  also  successfully  edited  the 
writings  of  Lycophron,  and  wrote  a  number  of  original  works,  consisting  of 
treatises  and  discourses  on  church  government,  and  other  theological  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  were  published  at  Oxford,  in  1763.  With  the  learning 
of  the  English  hierarchy,  Dr.  Potter  united  too  much  of  the  pomp  and  pride 
which  occasionally  mark  its  dignitaries :  he  disinherited  his  eldest  son  for 
marrying  below  his  rank. 

Basil  Kennett  was  bom  at  Postling,  in  Kent,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Oc- 
tober, 1674.  In  1690,  he  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  uncommon  abilities,  and  rapid  advan- 
ces in  classical  learning.  He  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1696,  was 
diosen  fellow  of  his  college  the  same  year,  and  soon  after  produced  his 
Ronug  Antiques  Notitia,  or  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,  This  work  performed 
the  same  service  for  Roman  antiquities  that  Archbishop  Potter^s  did  for 
Grecian.  For  nearly  a  century  it  was  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats ;  but  it  has  recently  been  superseded  by  the  Bo- 
man  Antiquities  of  Dr.  Adams.  In  1706,  Kennett,  having  previously  en- 
tered into  orders,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Leghorn, 
where  he  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from 
the  Papists,  and  was  in  danger  of  the  Inquisition.  He  remained  at  Leghorn 
until  1713,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  native  air.    The  year  after  he  arrived  in  England,  he  was 
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elected  preBident  of  his  oolite,  and  made  doctor  of  divinHy ;  but  died  soon 
after,  of  a  disease  which  he  had  contracted  in  Italy. 

Eennett  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  for  his  learamg, 
piety,  and  modesty,  and  was  a  writer  of  much  more  than  ordinary  excel- 
lence. Besides  his  *  Roman  Antiquities,'  he  wrote  Lives  of  the  Grecian  Po- 
ets^ an  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  and  a  collection  of  sermouB. 

Henrt  St.  John,  afterwards  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  descended  fron> 
an  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  at  Battersea,  Surrey,  in  1672.  His  eark 
education  was  conducted  with  great  strictness,  under  the  care,  as  is  supposed 
of  a  Presb3rt6rian  clergyman;  and  having  afterwards  passed  successfuUy 
through  Eton  school,  he  thence  entered  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  Imqself  for  the  soundness  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  the  extent  of  his  learning.  After  some  years  passed  in  dissipation, 
he  reformed  his  habits,  entered  parliament,  and  became  successively  sec- 
retary of  war,  and  secretary  of  state.  In  1712,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age by  being  created  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  seals  of  office  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with  im- 
peachment for  the  share  he  had  taken  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
Bolingbroke  retired  to  France,  and  entered  into  the  Pretender's  service,  as 
secretary.  His  heart,  however,  was  e^ddently  not  in  this  business  ;  and  he 
therefore  soon  became  unpopular  with  the  party  with  whom  he  now  acted, 
and  was  accused,  by  them,  of  neglect  and  incapacity.  Dismissed  from  his 
second  secretaryship,  he  had  recourse  to  literature,  and  produced  his  Reflec- 
tion eon  ExUe,  and  a  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wi/ndham,  containing  a  defence 
of  his  conduct. 

In  1723,  Bolingbroke  obtained  a  fiill  pardon,  and  returned  to  England; 
but  though  his  family  inheritance  was  restored  to  him,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  He  then  commenced  an  active  opposition  to  sec- 
retary Walpole,  and  wrote  a  number  of  political  tracts  against  the  Whig 
ministry.  In  1735  he  retired  again  to  France,  and  resided  there  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  produced  his  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,  and  a 
Letter  on  the  True  Use  of  Retirement,  He  once  more  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  took  up  his  residence  at  Battersea,  and  there  remained  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1751. 

In  1749,  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  and  Idea  of 
a  Patriot  King,  with  a  preface  by  David  Mallet,  appeared,  and  immediately 
led  to  a  bitter  and  acrimonious  war  of  pamphlets.  Bolingbroke's  treatise 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  that  he  might  have  a  few  copies  print- 
ed for  private  circulation.  After  the  death  of  Pope,  it  was  discovered  that 
fifteen  hundred  copies  had  been  printed,  and  this  Bolingbroke  affected  tc 
consider  a  heinous  breach  of  trust.  Pope's  conduct  in  the  transaction,  must 
however,  be  attributed  to  admiration  for  his  friend  ;  for  he  had  '  not  onlj 
expended  his  time  in  correcting  the  work,  but  his  money  in  printing  it,  with- 
out any  possibility  of  deriving  from  it  either  credit  or  advantage.' 
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After  Bolingbroke's  death,  Mallet,  to  whom  he  had  left  all  his  manu- 
scripts, published  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  five  volumes.  A  series 
of  essajs  on  religion  and  philosophy,  first  published  in  this  collection,  dis- 
dosed  the  noble  author  as  an  opponent  of  Christianitj.  Of  lofty  irregu- 
lar views  and  character,  vain,  ambitious,  and  vindictive,  yet  eloquent  and 
imaginative,  we  may  admire,  but  can  not  love,  Bolingbroke.  The  friendship 
of  Pope  was  the  brightest  gem  in  his  coronet ;  yet  by  one  ungratefiil  and 
unfeeling  act^  he  sullied  its  lustre,  and 

Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Kicher  than  all  his  tribe. 

The  style  of  Bolingbroke  is  declamatory  and  impetuous ;  but  the  expres- 
sion is  often  vivid  and  fehdtous,  with  a  power  of  moral  painting  that  pre- 
sents, with  great  distinctness,  pictures  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  In  the  fol- 
lowiog  letter  to  Swift,  he  thus  finely  moralizes : — 

My  dear  Dean, 
We  are  both  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  have  been  some  years  going  down  the 
hill ;  let  us  make  the  passage  as  smooth  as  we  can.  Let  va  fence  against  physical 
evil  by  care,  and  the  use  of  those  means  which  experience  must  have  pointed  out 
to  us ;  let  us  fence  against  moral  evil  by  philosophy.  We  may,  nay  (if  we  will  fol- 
low  nature,  and  do  not  work  up  imagination  against  her  plainest  dictates)  we  shall, 
of  course,  grow  every  year  more  indifferent  to  life,  and  to  the  affairs  and  interests 
of  a  system  out  of  which  we  are  soon  to  go.  This  is  much  better  than  stupidity. 
The  decay  of  passion  strengthens  philosophy,  for  passion  may  decay,  and  stupidity 
not  succeed.  Possums  (says  Pope,  our  divine,  as  you  will  see  one  time  or  other")  are 
the  gaUs  of  life ;  let  us  not  complain  that  they  do  not  blow  a  storm.  What  hurt  docs 
age  do  us  in  subduing  what  we  t^l  to  subdue  all  our  lives  ?  It  is  now  six  in  the 
morning ;  I  recall  the  time  (and  am  glad  it  is  over)  when  about  this  hour  I  used  to 
be  going  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasure,  or  jaded  with  business ;  my  head  often  full  of 
schemes,  and  my  heart  as  often  fUll  of  anxiety.  Is  it  a  misfortune,  think  you,  that  I 
rise  at  this  hour  refreshed,  serene,  and  calm ;  that  the  past  and  even  the  present  af- 
fairs of  life  stand  like  oljectB  at  a  distance  fVom  me,  where  I  can  keep  off  the  disa- 
greeable, so  as  not  to  be  strongly  affected  by  them,  and  fVom  whence  I  can  draw  the 
others  nearer  to  me  1  Passions,  in  their  force,  would  bring  all  these,  nay,  even  fli- 
tare  contingencies,  about  my  ears  at  once,  and  reason  would  ill  defend  me  in  the 
scuffle. 

A  much  loftier  spirit  of  philosophy  pervades  the  following  eloquent  sen- 
tence, on  the  independence  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  external  drcimistances 
and  situations : — 

Believe  me  the  Providence  of  God  has  established  such  an  order  in  the  world,  that 
of  all  which  belongs  to  us,  the  least  valuable  parts  can  alone  fkll  under  the  will  of 
others.  Whatever  is  best  is  safest,  lies  most  out  of  the  reach  of  Iiuman  power,  can 
neither  be  given  nor  taken  away.  Such  is  this  great  and  beautiful  work  of  nature — 
the  world.  Such  is  the  mind  of  man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world, 
where  it  makes  the  noblest  part.  These  are  inseparably  ours ;  and  as  long  as  we 
remain  in  one,  we  shall  eivjoy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  therefore,  intrepidly,  wherever 
we  are  led  by  the  course  of  human  accidents.  Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what  coast 
loever  we  are  thrown  by  them,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers.    We 
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•hall  meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure,  endowed  with  the 
same  faculties,  and  bom  under  the  same  laws  of  nature.  We  shall  see  the  same  vir- 
tues and  vices  flowing  fVom  the  same  general  principles,  but  varied  in  a  thousand 
different  and  contrary  modes,  according  to  that  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs 
which  is  established  for  the  same  universal  end— the  preservation  of  society.  We 
shall  feel  the  same  revolutions  of  seasons ;  and  the  same  sun  and  moon  will  guide  the 
course  of  our  year.  The  same  azure  vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  everywhere 
spread  over  our  heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may  not  ad- 
mire those  planets,  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  difibrent  orbits  round  the  same  central 
sun ;  from  Whence  we  may  not  discover  an  olject  still  more  stupendous,  that  army 
of  fixed  stars  hung  up  in  the  immense  space  of  the  tmiverse,  innumerable  suns, 
whose  beams  enlighten  and  cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around  them ; 
and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as  these,  whilst  my  soul  is  thus 
raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  me  little  what  ground  I  tread  upon. 


Samuel  Clarke,  ono  of  the  most  distinguished  divines,  scholirs,  and 
metaphysiciaas  of  any  age  or  country,  was  born  at  Norwich,  on  the  elevenUi 
of  October,  1675.  His  mind  was  so  remarkably  premature  that  his  powers 
of  reflection  and  abstraction  were  developed  when  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy, 
*  One  of  his  parents,'  says  Whiston,  his  biographer,  *  asked  him,  when  he 
was  very  young,  Whether  God  could  do  every  thing  ?  He  answered  Yes ! 
He  was  asked  again.  Whether  God  could  tell  a  lie  ?  He  answered  No  I 
And  he  understood  the  question  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  only  thing  that 
God  could  not  do ;  nor  durst  he  say,  so  young  was  he  then,  that  he  thought 
there  was  any  thing  else  which  God  oould  not  do ;  while  yet  he  w:  11  re- 
membered, that  he  had  even  then  a  clear  con^iction  in  his  own  mind,  that, 
there  was  one  thing  which  God  could  not  do — that  he  could  not  annihilate 
that  space  which  was  in  the  room  where  thejj  were.'  This  opinion  concerning 
the  necessary  existence  of  space  became,  thenceforth,  a  leading  feature  in  the 
mind  of  the  future  philosopher. 

After  thorough  preparation  in  classical  learning  at  the  free-school  of  his 
native  town,  Clarke  entered  Cmus  College,  Cambridge,  where  his  wonderful 
genius  and  great  abilities  soon  began  to  display  themselves.  He  devoted 
his  especial  attention  to  natural  philosophy,  and  pursued  that  subject  with 
such  success,  that  in  his  twenty-second  year  he  published  an  excellent 
translation  of  Rohault's  Phpics,  with  notes,  in  which  he  advocated  the  New- 
tonian system,  although  that  of  Descartes  was  taught  by  Kohault,  whose 
work  was,  at  that  time,  the  text-book  in  the  university.  The  work  imme- 
diately became  the  standard  text  for  lectures,  and  four  editions  of  Clarke's 
translation  were  required  before  it  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  university ;  but 
a  length  it  was  superseded  by  treatises  in  which  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
was  avowedly  adopted. 

Having  taken  orders,  Clarke  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  Dr.  Moore, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  appointed  him,  in  1698,  his  chaplain.  In  the  early 
pjirt  of  his  ministerial  career  he  published  three  practical  essays,  one  on 
Baptism^  one  on  Confirmation^  and  one  on  Repentance  ;  and  also  wrote  phar- 
aphrasea  of  the  four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.     The 
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iBshop  now  bestowed  upon  him  a  living  at  Norwich ;  and  his  reputation 
was  so  high  that,  in  1704,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  lecture. 
He  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  first  course  of  lectures,  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God ;  and  the  second  year  he  chose  the  Evidences  of  Nat- 
ural and  Revealed  Bdigion,  The  lectures  were  soon  afterwards  published, 
and  immediately  attracted  notice  and  controversy,  from  their  containing  the 
author's  celebrated  argument  a  priori  for  the  existence  of  God,  the  germ  of 
which  is  comprised  in  a  Scholium  annexed  to  Newton's  *  Principia.'  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  scholar,  as  immensity  and  eternity  are 
not  substances^  but  attributes^  the  immense  and  eternal  Bemg,  whose  attri- 
bates  they  are,  must  also,  of  necessity,  exist.  The  existence  of  God,  there- 
fore, is  a  tiuth  that  follows  with  demonstrative  evidence  from  those  concep- 
tions of  space  and  time  which  are  inseparable  from  the  human  mind. 
Dugald  Stewart,  though  considering  that  Clarke,  in  pursuing  this  lofty 
argument,  soared  into  regions  where  he  was  lost  m  the  clouds,  admits  the 
grandness  of  the  conception,  and  its  connection  with  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural religion. 

The  next  subject  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Clarke,  was  a  Defence  of 
ike  Immateri4dity  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  He  also  translated  New- 
ton's Optics  into  Latin,  for  which  he  received,  from  the  author,  ^ye  hundred 
pounds.  In  1709,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  In  1712,  he  edited  a  splendid  edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
with  corrections  and  emendations,  and  also  gave  to  the  world  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  1724,  he  published  a 
series  of  seventeen  sermons ;  many  of  which  are  excellent,  while  others  are 
tinctured  with  his  metaphysical  predilections.  In  1729,  Clarke  published 
the  first  twelve  books  of  the  ^  Illiad,'  with  a  Latin  version  and  copious  an- 
notations ;  and  Homer  has,  perhaps,  never  had  a  more  judicious  or  acute 
eommentator.  The  last  literary  efibrts  of  this  indefatigable  scholar  were 
devoted  to  drawing  up  an  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism^  and  pre- 
paring several  volumes  of  sermons  for  the  press.  These  were  not  published 
till  after  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1729. 

The  various  talents  and  learning  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  his  easy,  cheerful 
disposition,  attracted  the  highest  admiration  and  esteem  of  his  contempora- 
ries. As  a  metaphysician,  he  was  inferior  to  Locke  in  comprehensiveness 
and  originality,  but  possessed  more  skill  and  logical  foresight ;  and  he  is 
justly  celebrated  for  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which  he  placed  himself 
in  the  breach  against  the  Necessitarians  and  Fatalists  of  his  age.  His  spec- 
ulations on  moral  doctrines  are  over-refined,  being  colored  by  his  fondness 
for  mathematical  studies,  in  forgetfiilness  that  mental  philosophy  can  not, 
like  physical,  be  demonstrated  by  axioms  and  definitions  in  the  manner  of 
the  exact  sciences.  His  style,  of  which  we  give  the  following  specimen,  is 
easy  and  perspicuous,  but  not  remarkable  for  its  elegance : — 
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NATUKAL  AND  ESSENTIAL  DIFFERENCE  OP  RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

The  principal  thing  that  can,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  seem  to  countenance  the 
opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  natural  and  eternal  diftbrence  of  good  and  evil,  is  the 
difficulty  there  may  sometimes  he  to  define  exactly  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong;  the 
▼ariety  of  opinions  that  have  obtained  eyen  among  understanding  and  learned  men, 
concerning  certain  questions  of  just  and  unjust,  especially  in  political  matters ;  and 
the  many  contrary  laws  that  have  been  made  in  divers  ages  and  in  different  coun- 
tries concerning  these  matters.  But  as,  in  painting,  two  very  different  colours,  by 
diluting  each  other  very  slowly  and  gradually,  may,  team  the  highest  intenseness  in 
either  extreme,  terminate  in  the  midst  insensibly,  and  so  run  one  into  the  other, 
that  it  shall  not  be  possible  even  for  a  skillful  eye  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  and  yet  the  colours  may  really  differ  as  much  as 
can  be,  not  in  degrees  only,  but  entirely  in  kind,  as  red  and  blue,  or  white  and  black : 
so,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  very  difficult  in  some  nice  and  perplexed  cases  (which 
yet  are  very  far  from  occurring  frequently)  to  define  exactly  the  bounds  of  right  and 
wrong,  Just  and  unjust  (and  there  may  be  some  latitude  in  the  Judgment  of  difibrent 
men,  and  the  laws  of  divers  nations),  yet  right  and  wrong  are  nevertheless  in  them- 
selves totally  and  essentially  different;  evea  altogether  as  much  as  white  and  black, 
light  and  darkness.  The  Spartan  law,  perhaps,  which  permitted  their  youth  to 
steal,  may,  as  absurd  as  it  was,  bear  much  dispute  whether  it  was  absolutely  unjust 
or  no ;  because  every  man,  having  an  absolute  right  in  his  own  goods,  it  may  seem 
that  the  members  of  any  society  may  agree  to  transfer  or  alter  their  own  properties 
upon  what  conditions  thay  shall  think  fit.  But  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  a  law 
had  been  made  at  Sparta,  or  at  Rome,  or  in  India,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
whereby  it  had  been  commanded  or  allowed  th^t  every  man  might  rob  by  violence, 
and  murder  whomsoever  he  met  with,  or  that  no  Mth  should  be  kept  with  any  man, 
nor  any  equitable  compacts  performed,  no  man,  with  any  tolerable  use  of  his  reason, 
whatever  diversity  of  judgment  might  be  among  them,  in  other  matters,  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  law  could  have  authorized  or  excused,  much  less  have  justified 
such  actions,  and  have  nuuie  them  become  good :  because  'tis  plainly  not  in  men's 
power  to  make  falsehood  be  truth,  though  they  may  alter  the  property  of  their 
goods  as  they  please.  Now  if,  in  flagrant  cases,  the  natural  and  essential  difference 
between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  can  not  but  be  confessed  to  be  plainly  and 
undeniably  evident,  the  difference  between  them  must  be  also  essential  and  unalter- 
able in  all,  even  the  smallest,  and  nicest,  and  most  intricate  cases,  though  it  be  not 
so  easy  to  be  discerned  and  accurately  distinguished.  For  if,  fVom  the  difficulty  of 
determining  exactly  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong  in  many  perplexed  cases,  it  could 
truly  be  concluded  that  just  and  unjust  were  not  essentially  different  by  nature,  but 
only  by  positive  constitution  and  custom,  it  would  follow  equally,  that  they  were  not 
really,  essentially,  and  unalterably  different,  even  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  that  can 
be  supposed ;  which  is  an  assertion  so  very  absurd,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  himself  could 
hardly  vent  it  without  blushing,  and  discovering  plainly,  by  his  shifting  expres- 
sions, his  secret  self-condemnation.  There  are,  therefore,  certain  necessary  and  eter- 
nal differences  of  things,  and  certain  fitnesses  or  unfitnesses  of  the  application  of 
different  things,  or  different  relations  one  to  another,  not  depending  on  sny  positive 
constitutions,  but  founded  unchangeably  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  and  un- 
avoidably arising  fh)m  the  differences  of  the  things  themselves. 

Bbnjamin  Hoaolt,  Bucoes^vely  iHahop  of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbury, 
and  Winchester,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoadly,  master  of  the 
public  grammar-school  of  Norwich,  and  was  bom  at  Westerham,  in  Eent^ 
on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1676.    He  was  educated  at  Catherine  Hall, 
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C^unbridge,  and  afterward  became  fellow  of  his  college.  Having  taken  oi^ 
den,  he  was  preferred,  in  1704,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  London, 
and  two  years  after  attacked  a  sermon  by  Atterbory,  and  thus  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Swift  and  Pope.  He  defended  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  at- 
tacked the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  with  such  vigor 
and  perseverance,  that,  in  1709,  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  recommended  him 
to  the  &vor  of  the  queen.  Her  majesty  did  not,  however,  comply  with  their 
request ;  but  her  sucoessor,  George  the  First,  elevated  him  to  the  see  of 
Bangor.  Shortly  after  his  elevation,  Hoadly  published  a  work  against  th^ 
nonjurors,  and  a  sermon  preached  before  the  king  at  St  Jameses,  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Christ.  The  latter  excited  a  long 
and  vehement  dispute,  known  as  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  in  which  many 
tracts  were  published.  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  took  up  Hoadly's 
works  with  warmth,  and  passed  a  censure  upon  them,  as  calculated  to  sub* 
vert  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to  impugn  and  im- 
peach  the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical  The  controversy  was 
conducted  with  unbecoming  violence,  and  several  bishops  and  other  grave 
divmes  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  station,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity, 
in  the  heat  of  party  warfare. 

This  controversy  seems  the  more  singular,  as  there  was  nothing  whatever 
in  Bishop  Hoadly's  sermon  injurious  to  the  established  endowments  and 
privil^es,  nor  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  English  church,  even 
in  theory.  This  controversy  embraced  also  the  question  of  religious  hberty 
as  a  civil  right,  which  the  convocation  explicitly  denied ;  and  the  much  de- 
bated idea  of  the  right  to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  religious  mat- 
ters. The  style  of  Hoadly's  controversial  treatises  is  strong  and  logical,  but 
without  any  of  the  graces  of  composition ;  and  hence  they  have  Men  into 
comparative  oblivion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  indepen- 
dent and  liberal  position  that  he  maintained,  aided  by  his  station  in  the 
church,  tended  materially  to  stem  the  torrent  of  slavish  submission  which, 
st  that  time,  prevailed  in  the  church  of  England. 

Besides  the  writings  already  alluded  to,  bishop  Hoadly  produced  several 
other  works,  as  Terms  of  Acceptance,  Beasonableness  of  Conformity^ 
Treatise  on  the  Sacrament,  and  numerous  sermons.  He  lived  to  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-five,  and  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1761.  Of 
his  sermons  the  following  extract  is  a  fair  specimen : — 

THE  KINGBOM  OF  CHRIST  NOT  OF  THI8  WORLD. 

If,  therefore,  the  church  of  Christ  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  it  is  essential  to  it 
that  Christ  himself  be  the  sole  lawgiver  and  sole  judge  of  his  salgects,  in  all  points 
relating  to  the  fovour  or  displeasure  of  Almighty  God ;  and  that  all  his  subjects,  in 
what  station  soever  they  may  be,  are  equally  subjects  to  him ;  and  that  no  one  of 
ibem,  any  more  than  another,  hath  authority  either  to  make  new  laws  for  Christ's 
labjects,  or  to  impose  a  sense  upon  the  old  ones,  which  is  the  same  thing  3  or  to 
judge,  censure,  or  punish  the  servants  of  another  master,  in  matters  relating  purely 
to  conscience  <Mr  salvation.    If  any  person  hath  any  other  notion,  either  through  a 
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IdDg  use  of  words  with  inconsiBte&t  meanings,  or  through  negligence  of  thought, 
let  him  bat  ask  himself  whether  the  church  of  Christ  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ  or 
not ;  and  If  it  be,  whether  this  notion  of  it  doth  not  absolutely  exclude  all  other 
legislators  and  Judges  in  matters  relating  to  conscience  or  fovonr  of  God,  or  whether 
it  can  be  his  kingdom  if  any  mortal  men  have  such  a  power  of  l^islation  and 
Judgment  in  it  Tlus  inquiry  will  bring  us  back  to  the  first,  which  is  the  only  true 
account  of  the  church  of  Christ,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the  mouth  of  • 
Christian ;  that  it  is  the  number  of  men,  whether  small  or  great,  whether  dispersed 
or  united,  who  truly  and  sincerely  are  suljects  to  Jesus  Christ  alone  as  their 
lawgiver  and  Judge  hi  matters  relathig  to  the  fityour  of  God  and  theur  eternal  sal- 
tation. 

The  next  principal  point  is,  that,  if  the  church  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  this 
'kingdom  be  not  of  this  world,'  this  must  appear  iVom  the  nature  and  end  of  the 
laws  of  Christ,  and  of  those  rewards  and  punishments  which  are  the  sanctions  of  his 
laws.  Now,  his  laws  are  declarations  relating  to  the  favour  of  God  in  another  state 
after  this.  They  are  declarations  of  those  conditions  to  be  performed  in  this  woM 
on  our  part,  without  which  God  will  not  make  us  happy  in  that  to  come.  And  they 
are  almost  all  general  appeals  to  the  will  of  that  God ;  to  his  nature,  known  by  the 
commra  reason  of  mankind,  and  to  the  imitation  of  that  nature  which  must  be  our 
perfection.  The  keeping  his  commandments  is  declared  the  way  to  life,  and  the 
doing  his  will  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  being  subjects  to 
Christ,  is  to  this  very  end,  that  we  may  the  better  and  more  effectually  perform  the 
will  of  God.  The  laws  of  this  kingdom,  therefore,  as  Christ  left  them,  have  nothing 
of  this  world  in  their  view ;  no  tendency  either  to  the  exaltation  of  some  in  worldly 
pomp  and  dignity,  or  to  their  absolute  dominion  over  the  faith  and  religious  conduct 
of  others  of  his  sutyects,  or  to  the  erection  of  any  sort  of  temporal  kingdom  under 
the  covert  and  name  of  a  spiritual  one. 

The  sanctions  of  Christ's  law  are  rewards  and  punishments.  But  of  what  sorti 
Not  the  rewards  of  this  world ;  not  the  offices  or  glories  of  this  state ;  not  the  pains 
of  prisons,  banishments,  fines,  or  any  lesser  and  more  moderate  penalties ;  nay,  not 
the  much  lesser  negative  discouragements  that  belong  to  human  society.  He  was 
At  from  thinking  that  these  could  be  the  instruments  of  such  a  persuasion  as  he 
thought  acceptable  to  God.  But,  as  the  great  end  of  his  kingdom  was  to  guide  men 
to  happiness  after  the  short  images  of  it  were  over  here  below,  so  he  took  his 
motives  from  that  place  where  his  kingdom  first  began,  and  where  it  was  last  to  end; 
from  those  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  which  had  no  relation  to  this 
World ;  and  to  show  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ;  all  the.  sanctions  which 
he  thought  fit  to  give  to  his  laws  were  not  of  this  world  at  all. 

8t.  Paul  understood  this  so  well,  that  he  gives  an  account  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  of  others  in  the  same  station,  in  these  words :  '  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord,  we  persuade  men:'  whereas,  m  too  many  Christian  countries  since  his  days, 
if  some  who  profess  to  succeed  him  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  own  conduct^ 
it  must  be  in  a  quite  contrary  strain :  '  Knowing  the  terrors  of  this  world,  and  having 
them  in  our  power,  we  do  not  persuade  men,  but  force  their  outward  professions 
against  their  inward  persuasions !' 

Now,  wherever  this  is  practiced,  whether  in  a  great  degree  or  a  small,  in  that 
place  there  is  so  far  a  change  from  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  to  a  king- 
dom which  is  of  this  world.  As  soon  as  ever  you  hear  of  any  engines  of  this  world 
whether  of  the  greater  or  lesser  sort,  you  must  hnmediately  think  that  then,  and  so 
far,  the  kingdom  of  this  world  takes  place.  For,  if  the  vety  essence  of  God's  worsh^ 
be  spuitand  truth,  if  religion  be  virtue  and  charity,  under  the  belief  of  a  Supreme 
Governor  and  Judge,  if  true  real  faith  can  not  be  the  effect  offeree,  and  if  there  can 
be  no  reward  where  there  is  no  willing  choice—then,  in  all  or  any  of  these  cases,  to 
apply  force  or  flattery,  woridly  pleasure  or  pahi,  is  to  act  contrary  to  the  interests 
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of  true  religion,  as  it  ia  plainly  opposite  to  the  maxims  npon  Which  Christ  (bnnded 
his  kingdom ;  who  choose  the  motiyes  which  are  not  of  this  world,  to  support  a  king, 
dom  which  is  not  of  this  world.  And,  indeed,  it  is  too  visible  to  be  hid,  that  wher- 
ever the  rewards  and  punishments  are  changed  fh)m  ftiture  to  present,  (Vom  the  world 
to  come  to  the  world  now  in  possession,  there  the  kingdom  founded  by  our  Saviour 
is,  in  the  nature  of  it,  so  fkr  changed,  that  it  \b  become,  in  such  a  degree,  what  he 
professed  his  kingdom  was  not—that  is,  of  this  world;  of  the  same  sort  with  other 
oommon  earthly  kingdoms,  in  which  the  rewards  are  worldly  honours,  posts,  offices, 
pomp,  attendance,  dominion ;  and  the  punishments  are  prisons,  fines,  banishments, 
galleys,  and  racks,  or  something  less  of  the  same  sort. 


George  Berkeley,  aflterwarda  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  doyne,  and  to 
whom  Pope  as^gned  '  every  virtue  under  heaven/  was  bom  at  Thomastown, 
in  the  county  of  Eilkenney,  Ireland,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1684.  He 
was  educated  at  Dublin  university,  where  he  remarkably  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  proficiency  m  mathematical  studies;  and  in  1707,  became  a  fel- 
low of  Trinity  College.  In  1709,  he  published  his  Theory  of  Vision  ;  in 
the  following  year.  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge;  and  in  1713, 
i^peared  his  Three  Dialoguee  between  Hylae  and  FhilonouSj  in  which  his 
id^  system  was  developed  in  language  singularly  animated  and  imaginar 
tive.  These  publications  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Swift,  Pope, 
Steele,  and  other  members  of  that  brilliant  circle,  by  all  of  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  beloved. 

In  1713,  Berkeley,  having  previously  taken  orders,  and  been  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Clogher,  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  as  chaplain  and 
secretary,  in  his  embassy  to  Sicily ;  and  afterwards  travelled  on  the  continent 
as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  with  whom  he  remained 
alsoad  between  four  and  five  years.  On  his  return,  he  published  a  Latin 
tract,  J)e  Motu,  and  an  essay  on  the  &tal  South  Sea  scheme,  both  of  which 
were  well  received.  In  1720,  Pope  introduced  him  to  the  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton, and  by  that  nobleman  he  was  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
k>rd-lieatenant  of  Ireland.  His  grace  made  Berkeley  his  chaplain,  and  af- 
terwards appointed  him  to  the  deanery  of  Deny.  It  soon  became  evident, 
however,  that  penonal  aggrandizement  was  never  aa  object  of  interest  with 
the  benevolent  philosopher.  He  had  long  cherished  a  project,  which  he 
now  announced  as  a  ^  Scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Chris- 
tianity, by  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called 
the  Isles  of  Bermuda.'  Anticipating  no  difficulties,  he  oonmiunicated  his 
enthusiastic  scheme  to  others,  and  even  obtained,  fix>m  Sb  Robert  Walpole, 
the  promise  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  the  grounds  required, 
and  to  erect  suitable  buildings.  While  Berkeley's  mind  glowed,  and  his 
heart  swelled  with  the  visions  of  his  literary  and  religious  triumphs  in  the 
New  World,  he  wrote  the  following  fine  verses,  expressive  of  his  brilliant 
antidpationB : —  ^ 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  dhne 
Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
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In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fkme. 

In  happy  climes,  where  fh>m  the  genial  sun 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue. 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fimcied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  dimes  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules, 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense, 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools  : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay. 

By  Aiture  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past^ 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  oApring  is  the  last. 

In  1728,  Berkelej  sailed  for  Rhode  Island,  and  there  renudned  for  some 
yean,  awaiting  the  remittance  of  tbe  monej  pioDiiaed  by  Walpole ;  but  the 
minister  proved  fiuthless  to  bis  pledge,  and  the  philosopher  was  compelled, 
disappointed,  to  return  to  Europe.  While  in  America  he  composed  The 
Minute  Philosopher,  a  series  of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogues,  whidi  he 
published  in  1782.  He  soon  after  attracted  the  attention  of  Queen  Caroline, 
and  in  1734  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland.  Some 
useful  tracts  were  afterwards  published  by  him,  including  one  on  tar-water, 
which  he  considered  to  possess  high  medinical  qualities.  EBs  last  work  is  en- 
titled, The  Querist;  containing  several  Queries  proposed  to  the  Considera- 
Han  of  the  PuJblic.  In  1752,  he  removed,  with  his  &mily,  to  Oxford,  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  his  sons ;  and  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  re- 
nding apart  from  his  diooess,  he  endeavored  to  exchange  his  Inshopric  for 
some  canonry,  or  college,  at  Oxford.  Not  succeeding  in  this  project,  he  pro- 
posed to  resign  his  bishopric;  but  the  Idngdedated  be  should  die  a  Inshop, 
though  be  gave  him  liberty  to  reside  vhere  he  pleased.  Tim  incident 
18  highly  honorable  to  both  parttes.  On  the  fourteealli  of  January,  1758, 
the  good  prehito  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  in  Christ  Giuroh,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory. 

The  life  of  Bishop  Berkeley  presents  a  striking  picture  of  patient  labor 
and  romantic  enthusiasm,  of  learning  and  genius,  benevolence  and  worth. 
Bis  works  form  an  important  landmark  in  metaphysical  science.    At  first 
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bis  valuable  and  original  *  Tlieoiy  of  Vision'  was  considered  a  philosophical 
romance,  yet  his  doctrines  are  now  incorporated  with  every  system  of  optics. 
His  style  is  dear  and  unaffected,  witih  the  easy  grace  of  the  polished  philos- 
opher. A  love  of  description  and  of  external  nature  is  evinced  at  times,  and 
possesses  something  of  the  freshness  of  old  Izaak  Walton.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  ^An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Qreat 
Britain,'  written  soon  after  the  afBur  of  the  South  Sea  scheme : — 

IKDU8TRY. 

Industry  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  wealth ;  this  is  so  true,  that  it  is  impossible  an 
fndastrioas  ftee  people  should  want  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  Hfe,  or  an  idle 
eigoy  them  under  any  form  of  government.  Money  is  so  &r  useful  to  the  public,  as 
it  promoteth  industry,  and  credit  having  the  same  effect,  is  of  the  same  value  with 
numey ;  but  money  or  credit  circulating  through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  with- 
out producing  labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  fbr  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausible  schemes,  as  may  draw 
those  who  are  less  skillful  into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But  surely  there 
is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but  must  see  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the 
game  or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  old 
honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public  gaming-table  and 
play  off  their  money  one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  riches  without  industry  or 
merit,  the  less  there  wiU  be  of  either  in  that  state :  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin 
that  attends  it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  fVom  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind 
fortnitons  manner,  that  some  men  shall  fVom  nothing  acquire  in  an  instant  vast  es- 
tates, without  the  least  desert;  while  others  are  as  suddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  for- 
tones,  and  left  on  the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped 
for  on  the  one  hand  but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other  but  ex- 
treme madness  and  despair  1 

In  short,  all  prqjects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordinary  methods,  as 
they  operate  violently  on  the  passions  of  men,  and  encourage  them  to  despise  the 
riow  moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to 
the  public,  and  even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved  in  the  public 
min.       '*'       * 

God  grant  the  time  be  not  near  when  men  shall  say,  *  This  island  was  once  inhab- 
ited by  a  religious,  brave,  sincere  people,  of  plain  uncorrupt  manners,  respecting  in- 
bred  worth  rather  than  titles  and  appearance,  assertors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their 
country,  jealous  of  their  own  rights,  and  unwilling  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others; 
improvers  of  learning  and  usefril  arts,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's 
lives  and  prodigal  of  their  own ;  inferior  in  nothing  to  the  old  Qreeks  or  Romans, 
and  superior  to  each  of  those  people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Such  were  our 
ancestors  during  their  rise  and  greatness ;  but  they  degenerated,  grew  servile  flat- 
tetrenof  menin  power,  adopted  Epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  corrupt,  injurious, 
which  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  Qod  and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin. 

Ladt  Mart  Wortlby  Montagu,  the  writer  with  whom  we  shall  close 
our  remarks  on  the  present  period,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kmgaton,  and  was  bom  m  1690.  She  was  educated,  like  her  brothers,  m 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,  with  each  of  which  she  became  en- 
tirely familiar.    In  1712,  she  married  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  and  on 
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her  husband  being  appointed  a  comniiBstoner  of  the  treasurj,  she  was  intro- 
duoed  to  the  courtly  aud  polished  circles  of  London,  and  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  Addison,  Pdpe,  Gay,  and  other  distinguished  literati  of  that  period. 
Iler  personal  beauty,  and  the  charms  of  her  conversation  were,  at  that  time, 
unrivalled.  In  1716,  her  husband  was  appomted  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  Lady  Mary  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople.  During  the  journey, 
and  her  residence  in  the  Levant,  she  corresponded  with  her  sister,  the  Count- 
ess of  Mar,  Lady  Rich,  Pope,  and  others,  delineating  European  and  Turkish 
scenery  and  manners  with  accuracy  and  minuteness.  On  observing,  among 
the  villages  in  Turkey,  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the  smaU-poz,  she  b^ 
came  convinced  of  its  utility  and  efficacy,  and  appUed  it  to  her  own  son,  at 
that  time  about  three  years  old.  By  great  exerUons,  Lady  Mary  afterwards 
established  the  practice  of  inoculation  in  England,  and  from  that  country  it 
has  spread  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

In  1718,  Lady  Mary's  husband  being  recalled  from  his  embassy,  she  re- 
turned to  England,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham. 
The  rival  wits  did  not,  however,  long  continue  friends.  Pope  seems  to  have 
entertained  for  Lady  Mary  a  passion  warmer  than  friendship ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  tender  declaration  to  her,  which  threw 
the  lady  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  made  the  sensitive  poet 
ever  afterwards  her  implacable  enemy.  In  1789,  her  health  having  de- 
clined, Lady  Mary  again  left  England,  and  after  visiting  Rome,  Naples,  and 
other  prominent  places,  she  finally  settled  at  Louverre,  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, whence  she  corresponded  freely  and  fully  with  her  female  fiiends  and 
relations.  Montagu  died  in  1761,  inomediately  after  which  Lady  Mary  re- 
turned to  England,  but  she  did  not  long  survive  her  husband,  as  her  own 
death  occurred  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1762. 

Few  persons  of  any  age  or  country  ever  united  more  BoUd  sense  and 
learning,  to  wit,  fancy,  and  Hvely  powers  of  description,  than  Lady  Mazy 
Wortley  Montagu.  In  epistolaiy  composition  she  has  veiy  few  equals,  and 
scarcely  a  superior.  Walpole  may  be  more  witty  and  sarcastic,  and  Cowper 
more  unaffectedly  natural,  pure,  and  delightftil ;  but  if  we  consider  the  va- 
riety and  novelty  of  the  objects  described  in  Lady  Mary's  letters,  the  fund 
of  anecdote  and  observation  they  display,  the  just  reflections  that  spring  out 
of  them,  and  the  happy  deamess  and  idiomatic  grace  of  her  style,  we  shall 
hesitate  about  placing  her  below  any  letter-writer  that  England  ever  pro- 
duced. Her  letters,  it  is  true,  may  sometimes  betray  a  want  of  feminine 
softness  and  delicacy;  but  that  is  attributable  rather  to  the  fcuhum  of  tke 
times,  than  to  any  defect  in  her  taste.  Of  these  incomparable  letters  we 
present  the  following : — 

TO  S.  W.  MONTAGU,  £Sa--ON  MATRIMONIAL  HAPPINESS. 

*  *  If  we  many,  our  happiness  must  consist  In  loving  one  another:  'tis  prin- 
dpaUy  my  c<moem  to  think  of  the  most  prohable  method  of  making  that  love  eter- 
nal.   You  object  against  living  in  London;  I  am  not  fond  of  it  myseU;  and  readily 
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give  it  op  to  yoQ,  though  I  am  assured  there  needs  more  art  to  keep  a  fondness  alive 
in  solitude,  where  it  generally  preys  npon  itself.  There  is  one  article  absolutely  ne- 
cessary— to  be  ever  beloved,  one  must  be  ever  agreeable.  T))ere  is  no  such  thing 
as  being  agreeable  without  a  thorough  good-humour,  a  natural  sweetness  of  temper, 
eolivened  by  cheerfulness.  Whatever  natural  fUnds  of  gayety  one  is  bom  with,  'tis 
'  necessary  to  be  entertained  with  agreeable  objects.  Any  body  capable  of  tasting 
pleasure,  when  they  confine  themselves  to  one  place,  should  ti^e  care  'tis  the 
place  in  the  world  the  most  agreeable.  Whatever  you  may  now  think  (now,  per- 
hsps,  you  have  some  fondness  for  me),  though  your  love  should  continue  in  its  full 
force,  there  are  hours  when  the  most  beloved  mistress  would  be  troublesome.  Peo- 
ple are  not  forever  (nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be)  disposed  to  be 
find;  you  would  be  glad  to  find  in  me  the  fHend  and  the  companion.  To  be 
agreeably  the  last,  it  is  necessary  to  be  gay  and  entertaining.  A  perpetual  solitude, 
in  a  place  where  you  see  nothing  to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length  wears  them  out,  and 
ocmversation  insensibly  &lls  into  dull  and  insipid.  When  I  have  no  more  to  say  to 
yon,  you  will  like  me  no  longer.  How  dreadfYd  is  that  view !  Tou  will  reflect,  for 
my  sake  yon  have  abandoned  the  conversation  of  a  fViend  that  you  liked,  and  your 
attoation  in  a  country  where  all  things  would  have  contributed  to  make  your  life  pass 
in  (the  true  Tolupt6)  a  smooth  tranquillity.  I  shall  lose  the  vivacity  which  should 
entertain  you,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  recompense  you  for  what  you  have  lost. 
Very  few  people  that  have  settled  entirely  in  the  country,  but  have  grown  at  length 
weary  of  one  another.  The  lady's  conversation  generally  fiUls  into  a  thousand  im> 
perUnent  effects  of  idleness ;  and  the  gentleman  fUls  in  love  with  his  dogs  and  his 
hones,  and  tnU  of  love  with  every  thing  else.  I  am  not  now  arguing  in  &your  of  the 
town;  you  have  answered  me  as  to  that  pohit.  In  respect  of  your  health,  'tis  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered,  and  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  do  any  thing  ii\jurious  to 
that  But  'tis  my  opinion,  'tis  necessary  to  be  happy,  that  we  neither  of  us  think 
aiqr  place  more  agreeable  tiian  that  where  we  are. 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BUTE-ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Louverre,  Jany,  28,  iV.  S.,  1758. 

Beir  Child — Tou  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  by  your  account  of 
yoor  eldest  daughter.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arithmeti- 
cian; it  is  the  best  proof  of  understanding:  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  one 
of  the  chief  distinctions  between  us  and  brutes. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  blood,  you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children  should  be 
endowed  with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.  Mr.  Wortley's  family  and  mine 
have  both  produced  some  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  been  bom  in  England ;  I 
mean  Admiral  Sandwich,  and  my  grandfather,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Wise  William.  I  have  heard  Lord  Bute's  fkther  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary 
genius,  though  he  had  not  many  opportunities  of  showing  it ;  and  his  uncle,  the 
present  Duke  of  Argyll,  has  one  of  the  best  heads  I  ever  knew.  I  wiU  therefbre 
speak  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not  only  capable,  but  desirous  of  learning ;  in 
that  case  by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged  in  it.  Tou  will  tell  me  I  did  not  make 
it  a  part  of  your  education ;  your  prospect  was  very  different  fVom  hers.  As  you 
had  much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest  offers,  it  seemed  your  busi- 
ness to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to  know  how  to  be  easy  out  of 
it.  It  is  the  common  error  of  builders  and  parents  to  follow  some  plan  they  thnik 
beautiful  (and  perhaps  is  so),  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful  which 
is  displaced.  Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices  raised,  that  the  raisers  can  never  in- 
habit, behig  too  large  for  their  fortunes.  Vistas  are  laid  open  over  barren  heaths, 
and  apartments  contriTed  for  a  coolness  very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the 
north  of  Britain :  thus  every  woman  endeavours  to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady, 
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qnallfying  her  for  a  station  in  which  she  will  ne^er  appear,  and  at  the  same  time 
incapacitating  her  for  that  retirement  to  which  she  is  destined.  Learning,  if  she 
has  a  real  taste  for  it»  will  not  only  make  her  contented,  bat  happy  in  it.  No  en- 
tertainment is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  lasting.  She  will  not  want 
new  fashions,  nor  regret  the  loss  of  expensive  diversions,  or  variety  of  company,  if 
she  can  be  aroused  with  an  author  in  her  closet.  To  render  this  amusement  com- 
plete she  should  be  permitted  to  learn  the  languages.  I  have  heard  it  lamented 
that  boyr  lose  so  many  years  in  mere  learning  of  words :  this  is  no  objection  to  a 
girl  whose  time  is  not  so  precious :  she  can  not  advance  herself  in  any  profemion, 
and  has  therefore  more  hours  to  spare ;  and  as  you  say  her  memory  is  good,  she 
will  be  very  agreeably  employed  this  way.  There  are  two  cautions  to  be  given  on 
this  subject:  first,  not  to  think  herself  learned  when  she  can  read  Latin,  or  even 
Greek.  Languages  are  more  properly  to  be  called  vehicles  of  learning  than  learning 
itself,  as  may  be  observed  in  many  schoolmasters,  who,  though  perhaps  critics  in 
grammar,  are  the  most  ignorant  fellows  upon  earth.  True  knowledge  consists  in 
knowing  things,  not  words.  I  would  no  fhrther  wish  her  a  linguist  than  to  enable 
her  to  rend  books  in  their  originals,  that  are  often  cormpted,  and  are  alwa>-s  in- 
jured, by  translations.  Two  hours'  application  every  morning  will  bring  this  a1>out 
much  sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure  enough  besides  to 
run  over  the  English  poetry,  which  is  a  more  important  part  of  a  woman's  educap 
tion  than  it  is  generally  supposed.  Many  a  young  damsel  has  been  rained  by  a  fine 
copy  of  verses,  which  she  woald  have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had  been 
stolen  iVom  Mr.  Waller.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one  of  my  com- 
panions teom  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me  an  epistle  she  was  quite  charmed 
with.  As  she  had  naturally  a  good  taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were  not  so  smooth 
as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.  She 
was  wonderfhUy  delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's  sense  and  pas- 
sion, and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  charms,  that  had  force  enough  to  in- 
spire such  elegancies.  In  the  midst  of  this  triumph,  I  showed  her  that  they  were 
taken  from  Randolph's  poems,  and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  with 
the  scorn  he  deserved.  To  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary  was  very  unlucky  to  fall 
into  my  hands ;  that  author  being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  have  escaped  any 
one  of  less  universal  reading  than  myself.  You  9hould  encourage  your  daughter  to 
talk  over  with  you  what  she  reads ;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  distinguishing, 
take  care  she  does  not  mistake  pert  folly  for  wit  and  humour,  or  rhyme  for  poetry, 
which  are  the  common  errors  of  young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  iU  consequences. 
The  second  caution  to  be  given  her  (and  which  is  absolutely  necessary),  is  to  con- 
ceal whatever  learning  she  attains,  with  as  much  solicitude  as  she  would  hide 
crookedness  or  lameness :  the  parade  of  it  can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  envy, 
and  consequently  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and  she  fools,  which  wHl 
certainly  be  at  least  three  parts  in  four  of  her  acquaintance.  The  use  of  knowl- 
edge in  our  sex,  besides  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is  to  moderfite  the  pasaiins, 
and  learn  to  be  contented  with  a  small  expense,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a 
studious  life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even  to  that  &me  which  men  have  en- 
mossed  to  themselves,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  share.  You  will  tell  me  I  have 
not  observed  this  rale  myself;  but  yon  are  mistaken :  it  is  only  inevitable  accident 
that  has  given  me  my  reputation  that  way.  I  have  always  carefully  avoided  it, 
and  ever  thought  it  a  misfortune.  The  explanation  of  this  paragraph  would  ooca- 
flion  a  long  digression,  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with,  it  being  my  present  de- 
sign only  to  say  what  I  think  usefVil  for  the  instruction  of  my  granddaughter, 
which  I  have  much  at  heart  If  she  has  the  same  inclination  (I  should  say  pas- 
sion) for  learning  I  was  bom  with,  history,  geogmphy,  and  philosophy  will  Aimish 
her  with  materials  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  longer  life  than  is  allotted  to  mortaU 
I  believe  there  are  few  heads  capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculations,  but 
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the  result  of  them  is  not  difficult  to  he  understood  by  a  moderate  capacity.    Do  not 

ftar  tbia  should  make  her  affect  the  character  of  Lady ,  or  Lady ,  or  Mrs. 

;  tho«ie  women  are  ridiculous,  not  because  they  have  learning;,  but  because 

they  have  it  not.  One  thinks  herself  a  complete  historian,  after  reading  Ecbard's 
Roman  History;  another  a  profound  philosopher,  baring  got  by  heart  some  of 
Pope's  unuUdUgibU  essays ;  and  a  third  an  able  divine,  on  the  strength  of  Whitfield's 
sermons ;  thus  you  hear  them  screaming  politics  and  controversy. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  that  ignorance  is  bold,  and  knowledge  resenred. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  be  fkr  advanced  in  it  without  being  more  humbled  by  a 
ooDvicti<m  of  human  ignorance  than  elated  by  learning.  At  the  same  time  I  recom- 
mend books,  I  neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  I  think  it  is  as  scandalous  for  a 
woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how  to  use  a 
■word.  I  was  once  extremely  fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a  great  mortification  to 
me  when  my  fitther  turned  off  my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  progress  for 
the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  it  had  brought  a  weak- 
ness in  my  eyes,  that  made  it  necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage  I  got  was 
the  improvement  of  my  hand.  I  see  by  hers  that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready 
writer:  she  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secretary,  when  your  health  (Mr  affain 
make  it  troublesome  to  you  to  write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable 
amusement  to  her.  She  can  not  have  too  many  for  that  station  of  liib  which  will 
probably  be  her  fiite.  The  ultimate  end  of  your  educaUon  was  to  make  you  a  good 
wife  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that  you  are  one) ;  hers  ought  to  be  to  make 
her  happy  in  a  viigin  state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  safer, 
than  any  marriage.  In  a  lottery  where  there  is  (at  the  lowest  computation)  ten 
thousand  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  the  most  prudent  choice  not  to  venture.  I  have 
always  been  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
iUttering  views  I  had  for  you  (as  I  never  intended  you  a  sacrifice  to  my  vanity),  I 
thought  I  owed  you  the  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  hazards  attending  matrimony : 
you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest  manner.  Perhaps  you  may  have  more 
success  in  the  instructing  your  daughter;  she  has  so  much  company  at  home,  she 
will  not  need  seeking  it  abroad,  and  will  more  readily  take  the  notions  you  think  fit 
to  give  her.  As  you  were  alone  in  my  fiunily,  it  would  have  been  thought  a  great 
cruelty  to  suffer  you  no  companions  of  your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many  near 
relations,  and  I  do  not  wonder  their  opinions  influenced  yours.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
see  yon  not  determined  on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your  fkther's  intention ; 
and  contented  myself  with  endeavouring  to  make  your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might 
not  be  in  haste  to  leave  it 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  very  long  insignificant  letter.  I  hope  the  kind- 
iie»  of  the  design  will  excuse  it,  being  willing  to  give  you  every  proof  in  my  power 
that  I  am  your  most  affectionate  mother. 
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ISAAC    WATTS — EDWABD   TOtJNG — ^WILLIAM   OLDYS — ^RICHARD   SAYAGB — ^ROBSBT 
BLAIR — ^JOHR  DYER — ^DAYID  IfALLET — ^JAMES  THOMSON — ROBERT  DODSLBY. 

THE  period  upon  which  we  now  enter,  extending  from  the  dose  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  produced  more  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  more  men  of  science,  than 
any  other  epoch,  of  similar  extent,  in  the  past  hterary  history  of  England.  It 
was  also  a  time  during  which  greater  progress  was  made  in  diffusing  litera- 
ture among  the  people  at  large,  than  had  been  made,  perhaps,  throughout 
aD  the  ages  that  went  before  it  Yet  while  letters,  and  the  cultivators  of 
letters,  were  thus  abundant,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  age  was  not,  by 
any  means,  marked  by  such  striking  features  of  originality  or  vigor  as  some 
of  the  preceding  eras.  '  Perhaps,'  in  the  language  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
*the  multitude  of  assistances  afforded  in  all  kinds  of  composition  rather  de- 
presses than  &votirs,  the  exertions  of  native  genius.'  *  It  is  very  possible,' 
proceeds  that  ingenious  author, '  that  men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
these ;  may  lessen  the  force  of  their  own  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of 
others ;  may  have  less  knowledge  of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves 
with  that  of  those  before  them.  Who  can  tell,'  he  adds, '  whether  learning 
may  not  weaken  invention,  in  a  man  that  has  great  advantages  from  nature  f 
Whether  the  weight  and  number  of  so  many  other  men's  thoughts  and  no- 
tions may  not  suppress  his  own ;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  suppresses 
a  little  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame.'  In  the  case 
of  ordinary  intellects  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  true ;  but  where  the  higher 
powers  of  genius  are  possessed,  they  will,  as  in  the  case  of  Milton,  spurn  the 
trammelling  of  acquired  knowledge,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried. 

While  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  great  mass  of  poets  of  the 
period  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  the  age  affords  a  few  noble  excep- 
tidns ;  such  as  Watts,  Young,  Thomson,  Gray,  Collins,  Akenside,  Goldsmith, 
Beattie,  Cowper,  and  a  few  others  whose  names  the  sequel  will  develop. 
Watts  had  much  vigor  and  activity  of  imagination,  as  the  ^  Dadan  Battle' 
Abundantly  pVoves ;  and  had  he  devoted  his  powers  chiefly  to  poetry,  he 
would  have  occupied  a  higher  place  among  his  contemporary  poets.    Tousg, 
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in  Ills  best  performancea — ^his  startling  denunciations  of  death  and  judgment, 
his  solemn  appeals,  his  piety,  and  his  epigram — was  strikingly  originaL 
Thomson's  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  nature,  and  his  warm  poetical  feeling, 
seemed  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  elder  muse,  and  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
genuine  inspiration.  Gray  and  Collins  aimed  at  the  dazzling  imagery  and 
magnificence  of  lyrical  poetry,  and  were  both  eminently  sucoessful.  Aken- 
side  descanted  on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  associated  charms  of 
taste  and  genius,  in  a  strain  of  melodious  and  original  blank  verse.  Gold- 
smith blended  moraUty  and  philosophy  with  a  beautiful  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion and  numbers,  pathetic  imagery,  and  natural  description.  Beattie  por- 
trayed the  romantic  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youthful  genius  in  a  style 
formed  from  imitation  of  Spenser ;  and  Cowper  completed  what  Thomson 
had  begun.  In  our  remarks  upon  the  poets  of  this  period,  though  we  shall 
not  include  all  the  names  that  have  descended  to  us,  dignified  with  that  title, 
we  shall  omit  none  whose  literary  history  is  important  or  instructive. 

Isaac  Watts,  whose  sweet  lyric  strains  are  familiar  to  every  English 
heart  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  spirit  of  pure  Christianity,  was  bom 
at  Southampton,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  16*74.  His  father  kept  a 
boarding-school  for  young  gentlemen ;  and  besides  being  remarkable  for 
piety,  was  in  such  circumstances  as  to  afford  his  son  all  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  Isaac's  studies  were  commenced  at  home ;  and  so  pre- 
cocious was  his  understanding  that  he  began  his  Latin  grammar  when  he 
was  only  four  years  of  age.  He  was  afterwaids  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinhom,  master  of  the  fi^enschool  at  Southampton,  to 
whom  the  gratitude  of  his  scholar,  some  time  after,  inscribed  a  Latin  ode. 
His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous  that  a  great  desire  was  evinced 
by  his  friends  to  have  him  go  to  the  university ;  but  he  declared  his  resolu- 
tion to  take  his  lot  with  the  Dissenters ;  and  thereforere  paired,  in  1690,  to 
an  academy  of  that  order,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bowe,  in  London. 
After  passing  two  years  at  the  academy,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house, 
and  devoted  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity,  until  1694,  when  he 
was  invited,  by  Sir  John  Hartopp,  to  become  private  tutor  to  lus  son. 
He  remained  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  four  years,  during  which  he  prose- 
cuted his  theological  studies  with  great  devotion,  especially  to  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

In  1698,  Watts,  having  now  entered  the  ministry,  was  chosen  assistant  to 
Dr.  Chauneey,  the  pastor  of  an  independent  congregation,  at  Southampton ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Chauneey,  which  occurred  four  years  after,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  full  charge.  The  weakness  of  his  constitution  soon,  however, 
rendered  it  evident  that  the  proper  performance  of  the  arduous  duties  thus 
imposed  upon  him,  would  be  more  tiian  his  feeble  healtii  could  bear ;  and 
in  his  turn  he  himself  soon  required  an  assistant  His  health  still  continu- 
ing to  decline,  he  was  received,  in  1 712,  into  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney, 
of  Abney  Park,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.    The  residence 
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of  this  sacred  bard  in  the  house  of  a  friend  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-six 
years,  has  no  parallel  in  English  literary  biography.  ^  Abney  House/  says 
Dr.  Gibbons,  *  was  a  handsome  mansion,  surrounded  by  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds.  Watts  had  apartments  assigned  to  him,  of  which  he  enjoyed  the 
use  as  freely  as  if  he  had  been  the  master  of  the  house.  Here,  without  any 
care  of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing  which  could  contribute  to*  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  favour  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  Here  he  dwelt  m  a  family, 
which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  a  house  of  God. 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the 
spreading  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages  to  soothe  his 
mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ;  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose 
them,  most  grateful  intervals  from  his  laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to 
return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight' 

The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  which  occurred  eight  years  after  Watts 
went  to  reside  with  him,  made  no  change  in  these  agreeable  arrangements ; 
as  the  same  benevolent  patronage  was  extended  to  him  by  the  widow,  who 
survived  the  poet  a  Httle  over  a  year.  While  in  this  retirement  he  preached 
occasionally,  but  gave  the  most  of  his  tiine  to  study,  and  in  the  composition 
of  those  works  which  have  essentially  contributed  to  immortalize  his  name. 
*In  1728,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen, 
with  great  propriety,  conferred  upon  him  an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which 
he  became  a  doctor  of  divinity.'  ^  Academical  honours,'  adds  the  great  critic, 
'would  have  more  value  if  they  were  always  bestowed  with  equal  judgment.' 
This  great  and  good  man  expired,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  1748,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  literary  character  of  Dr.  Watts  should  be  contemplated  under  the 
three-fold  aspect  of  poet,  philosopher,  and  theologian.  As  a  poet,  though 
he  may  not,  in  creative  power  or  sublimity  of  genius,  hold  the  fiist  rank,  yet 
he  has  attained  to  that  which  the  greatest  might  well  envy — a  univei'sal 
£une.  He  is  emphatically  the  classic  poet  of  the  religious  world,  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  His  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David^ 
his  Books  of  Hymns^  and  his  Divine  Songs  for  Children  have  been  more 
frequently  read  and  committed  to  memory,  have  exerted  more  sacred  influ- 
ences, and  made  more  lasting  beneficial  impressions  upon  the  human  heart, 
and  have  called  forth  more  fervent  aspirations  for  the  joys  of  heaven,  than 
the  productions  of  all  other  poets  of  the  language  combined.  His  poems  on 
other  subjects  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  amusements  of  a  man 
of  letters,  and  are  more  or  less  excellent  as  the  sulject  happened  to  be  more 
or  less  favorable  to  invention.  As  a  philosopher.  Dr.  Watts  enjoys  the  rare 
felicity  of  always  being  practically  useful.  His  Logic,  or  the  Right  Use  of 
Eeasoriy  was  used,  for  a  long  time,  as  a  text  book  in  the  English  Universities ; 
and  of  his  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  *  Few  books 
have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  pleasure  than  this ;  and  whoever  has 
the  care  of  instructing  others  may  be  charged  with  deficiency  in  his  duty  if 
ibis  book  is  not  recommended.'     Of  his  theological  writings  Dr.  Drake  ob- 
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serves,  that '  every  page  displays  his  unaffected  piety,  the  purity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  great  goodness  of  his  heart 
The  style  of  all  his  works  is  perspicuous,  correct,  and  frequently  elegant; 
and  happily  for  mankind,  his  labours  have  been  translated  and  dispersed  with 
a  zeal  that  does  honor  to  human  nature ;  for  there  are  few  persons  who  have 
studied  the  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  without  a  wish  for  improvement ;  without 
an  effort  to  become  wiser  or  better  members  of  society.'  Our  selections  from 
this  author  must,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  writings,  necessarily  be 
short 

SOVEREIQNTT  AND  DOMINION   OF  GOD. 

Keep  Bilence— all  created  things, 

And  wait  your  Maker's  nod; 
My  soul  stands  trembling  while  she  sings 

The  honours  of  her  Ood. 

Life,  death,  and  hell,  and  worlds  unknown, 

Hang  on  his  firm  decree ; 
He  sits  on  no  precarious  throne, 

Nor  borrows  leave — To  Be. 

Chained  to  his  throne  a  volume  lies, 

With  all  the  fktes  of  men ; 
With  every  angel's  form  and  size 

Drawn  hy  th'  eternal  pen. 

His  providence  unfolds  the  book, 

And  makes  his  counsels  shine; 
Sach  opening  leaf,  and  every  stroke, 

Fulfills  some  deep  design. 

(Here  he  exalts  neglected  worms, 

To  sceptres  and  a  crown; 
And  there,  the  following  page  he  turns, 

And  treads  the  monarch  down. 

Not  Gabriel  asks  the  reason  why. 

Nor  God  the  reason  gives; 
Nor  dares  the  favourite  angel  piy 

Between  the  folded  leaves.) 

My  God,  I  would  not  long  to  seo 

My  fkte,  with  curious  eyes ; 
What  gloomy  lines  are  writ  for  me, 

Or  what  bright  scenes  may  rise. 

In  thy  fair  book  of  life  and  grace, 

0  may  I  find  my  name, 
Recorded  in  some  humble  place, 

Beneath  my  Lord— the  Lamb. 

THE  HEBREW  BARD. 

Softly  the  tuneM  shepherd  leads 
The  Hebrew  flocks  to  flowery  meads : 
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He  marks  their  path  with  notes  dlTine, 
While  fountains  spring  with  oil  and  wine. 

Biyers  of  peace  attend  his  song, 
And  draw  their  milky  train  along. 
He  Jars ;  and,  lo !  the  flints  are  hroke, 
But  honey  issues  from  the  rock. 

When,  kindling  with  ylctorious  fire, 
He  shakes  his  lance  across  the  lyre, 
The  lyre  resounds  unknown  alarms^ 
And  sets  the  Thunderer  in  arms. 

Behold  the  OodI  the  Almighty  King 
Bides  on  a  tempest's  glorious  wing: 
His  ensigns  listen  round  the  sky, 
And  moving  legions  sound  on  high. 

f 
Ten  thousand  cherubs  wait  his  coarse, 
Chariots  of  fire  and  flaming  horse : 
Earth  trembles;  and  her  mountains  flow, 
At  his  approach,  like  melting  snow. 

But  who  those  frowns  of  wrath  can  draw, 
That  strike  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  with  awe  1 
Bed  lightning  from  his  eyelids  broke; 
His  voice  was  thunder,  hail,  and  smoke. 

He  spoke ;  the  cleaving  waters  fled. 
And  stars  beheld  the  ocean's  bed: 
While  the  great  Master  strikes  his  lyre, 
Ton  see  the  frighted  floods  retire: 

In  heaps  the  frighted  billows  stand, 
Waiting  the  changes  of  his  hand : 
He  leads  his  Israel  through  the  sea, 
And  watery  mountains  guard  their  way. 

Turning  his  hand  with  sovereign  sweep. 
He  drowns  all  Egypt  in  the  deep: 
Then  guides  the  tribes,  a  glorious  band. 
Through  deserts  to  the  promised  land. 

Here  camps,  with  wide-embatUed  force. 
Here  gates  and  bulwarks  stop  their  course ; 
He  storms  the  mounds,  the  bulwark  falls. 
The  harp  lies  strewed  with  ruined  walls. 

See  his  broad  sword  flies  o'er  the  strings, 
And  mows  down  nations  with  their  kings : 
From  every  chord  his  bolts  are  hurled. 
And  vengeance  smites  the  rebel  world. 

Lo !  the  great  poet  shifts  the  scene, 
And  shows  the  fkce  of  God  serene. 
Truth,  meekness,  peace,  salvation,  ride, 
With  guards  of  justice  at  his  ride. 
vol.il— T 
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THE  ROSE. 

How  fair  is  the  rose !  what  a  boantifU  flower, 

The  glory  of  April  and  May ! 
But  the  leaves  are  beg^inning  to  ftde  in  an  hour, 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Tet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  Tirtoe  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colours  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perf^une  it  wiU  yidd  ! 

So  fhdl  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose ; 

But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain, 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  111  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty, 

Smoe  both  of  them  wither  and  fiide ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well-doing  my  duty ; 

This  wiU  soent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead. 

Edward  Young,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts^  was  bom  at 
Upham,  Hampshire,  in  June,  1681.  His  father,  then  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Upham,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Salisbury,  conducted  his  early  studies  with 
great  care,  and  at  a  suitable  age  sent  him  to  Winchester  school,  where  he 
remained  imtil  he  became  a  member  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  first 
entered,  in  1703,  New  College,  and  was  thence  afterwards  transferred  to  All 
Souls,  where,  being  designed  for  the  legal  profession,  he  took  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  civil  laws,  in  1714,  and  his  doctor's  degree,  in  1719. 

In  1712,  Young  commenced  public  life  as  a  courtier  and  poet;  and  one 
of  his  earliest  patrons  was  the  notorious  Duke  of  Wharton,  ^  the  scorn  and 
wonder  of  his  days,'  whom  he  accompanied,  in  17 17,  to  Ireland.  He  after- 
wards became  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  but  was  induced  by  Wharton,  to  give 
up  this  situation,  under  the  promise  to  provide  for  him  in  a  more  suitable 
and  ample  manner.  The  duke  also  prevailed  upon  Young,  as  a  political 
supporter,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  borough 
of  Cirencester,  in  parliament ;  and  although  the  duke  proposed  to  advance 
the  liberal  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  to  meet  the  expenses  attending  the 
canvass,  and  actually  gave  his  bond  for  that  amount,  still  Yoimg  was  defeat- 
ed. He  had  previously  written  two  of  his  tragedies,  Busiiis,  and  the  ^e- 
venge,  the  latter  of  which  proved  eminently  successful  upon  the  stage  ;  and 
it  was  doubtless  as  a  dramatic  writer  that  the  patronage  of  Wharton  was 
extended  to  him.  The  poet  being  now  qualified  by  age,  experience,  and  ob- 
servation, wrote  a  satire  on  the  Universal  Passion — the  Love  of  Fame^ 
which  is  both  keen  and  powerful,  and  the  nearest  approach  that  the  age 
produced  to  the  polished  satire  of  Pope- 

The  want  of  success  which  had  attended  Young's  career  as  a  courtier,  is 
supposed  to  have  impelled  him,  when  upwards  of  ^j  years  old,  to  enter 
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the  church ;  soon  after  which  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  king,  and  was 
made  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains.  In  1730,  he  obtained  from  his  col- 
lege the  living  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  destined  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain  farther  preferment^ 
hut  haying,  in  the  following  lines,  professed  a  strong  love  of  retirement,  the 
nmuBtiy  sriaed  upon  this  as  a  pretext  to  keep  him  out  of  a  bishopric : — 

Blest  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shade ! 
The  world  *b  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril : 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throug, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms; 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  still; 
Pursue  my  theme,  and  fright  the  fear  of  death. 
Here  like  a  shepherd,  gazing  fh>m  his  hut^ 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff. 
Eager  ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right,, 
PnrsulQg  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  Wolves  for  rapine;  as  the  fox  for  wiles; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 
Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  1 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fkme, 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  '  here  he  lies,' 
And  '  dust  to  dust'  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

Soon  after  Young  had  entered  the  ministry,  he  made  a  noble  alliance  by 
nuinying  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  LichMd,  widow  of  Colonel  Lee. 
This  proved  a  much  happier  union  than  the  titled  marriages  of  Dryden  and 
Addison ;  for  our  poet  passed,  with  his  lady,  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  fe- 
licity. She  had,  by  her  former  husband,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  to  both  of 
whom  Young  was  devotedly  attached.  Death,  however,  removed  them  from 
his  solace  and  his  care ;  and  when  the  mother  soon  after  followed,  he  com- 
posed, to  mitigate  his  grief,  his  greatest  literary  performance,  the  *  Night 
Thoughts.'  He  was  now  over  sixty  years  of  age ;  but  time  had  strengthened 
and  enriched  his  genius,  and  increased  even  the  brilliancy  of  his  fancy.  In 
1761,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  closet,  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
and  died  four  years  afterwards,  in  April  1765,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four. 

Few  men  have  ever  united  so  much  activity  and  worldly  anxiety,  with  so 
much  literary  industry  and  genius,  as  Dr.  Young.  In  youth  he  was  gay 
and  dissipated,  and  no  sooner  had  he  relinquished  his  career  of  folly  than  he 
became  an  indefatigable  courtier.  In  his  poetry  he  is  a  severe  moralist,  and 
ascetic  divine.  That,  at  the  time  of  writing,  he  felt  the  emotions  he  describes^ 
must  necessarily  be  true ;  but  they  did  not  permanently  influence  his  con- 
duct.   He  was  not  weaned  from  the  world  till  age  had  incapacitated  him 
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fer  ita  enjoyments ;  and  the  epigrammatic  point  and  wit  of  hk  '  Night 
Thoughta,'  with  the  Htartling  views  it  presents  of  lile,  death,  and  etemitj, 
show  the  poetical  artist  quite  as  much  as  the  humble  and  penitent  Christian. 
His  works  are  numerous;  but  the  best  are  the  ^ Night  Thoughts,'  the 
*  Universal  Passion,'  and  the  tragedy  of  '  Revenge.'  The  tragedy  of  The 
Brothers  is  below  mediocrity.  Of  Uie  *  Night  Thoughts'  the  prolligate  Lo- 
renzo is  the  hero.  This  artificial  character,  which  some  have  supposed  to 
indicate  Young's  own  son,  pervades  the  whole  poem,  and  is  essentially  part 
of  its  structure.  But  it  still  leaves,  for  our  admiration,  many  noble  and  sub- 
lime passages,  where  the  poet  speaks  as  from  inspiration — with  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness — of  life,  death,  and  inunortality.  The  truths 
of  religion  are  enforced  with  commanding  energy  and  persuasion.  Epigram 
and  repartee  are  then  forgotten ;  fiincy  yields  to  feeling ;  and  where  imagery 
is  employed,  it  is  select,  nervous,  and  appropriate.  The  fertility  of  the  au- 
thor's fiincy,  the  pregnancy  of  his  wit  and  knowledge,  the  striking  and  feli- 
citous combinations  everywhere  presented,  are  indeed  remarkable.  Sound 
sense  is  united  to  poetical  imagery ;  maxims  of  the  highest  practical  im- 
portance, and  passages  of  great  force,  tenderness,  and  everlasting  truth,  are 
constantly  rising,  like  sunshine,  over  the  quaint  and  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
poet's  imagination : — 

The  glorious  fVagmentB  of  a  fire  immortal 
With  rubbish  mixed,  and  glittering  in  the  dust 

The  first  three  of  the  following  extracts  are  fit>m  the  '  Night  Thoughts,' 
and  the  last  is  from  the  '  Universal  Passion.' 

LIFE,  DEATH,  AND  IMMORTALirr. 

Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne^ 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence  how  dead  I  and  darkness  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.    'Tls  as  the  general  poise 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause; 
An  awfhl  pause  I  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fhlfiUed: 
Fate !  drop  the  curtain;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  sad  Darkness !  solemn  sisters !  twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve 
(That  column  of  true  mi^esty  in  man). 
Assist  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave ; 
The  grave  your  kingdom:  there  this  fhune  shall  ftll 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreaiy  shrine. 
But  what  are  ye  1 

Thou,  who  didst  put  to  flight 
Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  stan, 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ; 
Oh  Thou  I  whose  word  flrom  solid  darknen  struck 
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That  spark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdoiii  fnm  my  son] ; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure, 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest 

Throngh  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul. 
This  double  uig^ht,  transmit  one  pitying  ray, 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.    0  lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  iVom  its  woe), 
Lead  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death, 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason ;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude ;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear: 
Nor  let  the  vial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain.    *    ♦ 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  alject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man ! 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixed. 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  1 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust  : 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm !  a  god !  I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost    At  home,  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own.    How  reason  reels ! 
Oh  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man ! 
Triumphantly  distressed !  what  Joy !  what  dread ! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarmed ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destroy ! 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'Tis  past  conjecture;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  faiiy  fields;  or  mourned  along  the  gloom 
Of  silent  woods;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurled  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool; 
Or  scaled  the  cliff;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  ? 

Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature '  { 

Of  subtler  essence  than  the  common  clod.    *    *  I 

Bven  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal !    *    * 

THE  PIOTUBE  OF  A  GOOD  MAN. 

Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw, 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed, 
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A  mao  on  earth  deroted  to  the  sides; 

Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elerated  eye, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
AboTe  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; 
All  tho  black  cares  and  tnmnlts  of  this  life, 
Like  harmless  thuaders,  breakii^  at  his  Ibet, 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sods,  the  sceptered  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd !  he  sees, 
Bewildered  in  tho  rale;  hi  all  unlike! 
His  ftill  rererse  In  allf  what  higher  pralsel 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  1 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  fhture  his. 
When  public  welfkre  calls,  or  private  want» 
They  give  to  Fame;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  Nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theim  the  wild  chase  of  fklse  felicities ; 
His  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread; 
While  party-coloured  direds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  puff  of  Fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs:  whei-e  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees. 
An  eihpire  in  his  balanee  weighs  a  grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine; 
His  hopes,  immortal,  blow  them  by  as  dust. 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey. 
Which  longs,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fete) 
He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse : 
Himself  too  much  he  prises  to  be  proud, 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man: 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect    ' 
Another's  welfere,  or  his  right  invade : 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven. 
Nor  stoops  to  think  Ihs  ii\)«rer  his  foe. 
Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  hia  peace. 
A  covered  heart  their  character  defend? ; 
A  covered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees. 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fell. 
Their  no-Joys  end  where  his  fhll  feast  begins; 
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BOs  joys  create,  theirs  murder  ftitare  blias. 

To  triumph  In  ezistenee  his  alone ; ' 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 

His  glorious  course  was  yesterday  complete ; 

Death  then  was  welcomCi  yet  lifb  still  is  sweet 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
Next  day  the  iSital precedent  will  plead; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Tear  after  year  it  steals  till  aU  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  Tast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent)  would  not  this  be  strange  1 
That  'tis  so  frequent)  this  is  stranger  stilL 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  pahn,  '  That  all  men  are  about  to  live/ 
Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom: 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  tbelr  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  i 
At  least  their  own;  their  fUture  selves  applaud; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  1 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails ; 
That  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  consign; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 
'Tis  not  in  foUy  not  to  scorn  a  fool, 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage.    When  young,  indeod, 
In  ftill  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxions  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fiithers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Shows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  pUm; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  ?  because  he  thinks  himself  imnaortaL 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found, 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains, 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 
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THE  EMPTINESS  OF  RICHES. 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine  1 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  mine? 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  mnch  less 
To  make  our  fortune  than  our  happiness : 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  often  see, 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree, 
Themselves  unblessed.    The  poor  are  only  poor. 
Bat  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  store  1 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state. 
The  happy  only  are  the  truly  great 
Peasants  eqjoy  like  appetites  with  kings, 
And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense, 
Our  envy  would  be  due  to  large  expense; 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  the  great  belong, 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  fVom  the  throng. 
See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  Flattery : 
They  languish!  oh,  support  them  with  a  lie! 
A  decent  competence  we  fVdly  taste; 
It  strikes  our  sense,  and  gives  a  constant  feast; 
More  we  perceive  by  dint  of  thought  alone ; 
The  rich  must  labour  to  possess  their  own, 
To  fbel  their  great  abundance,  and  request 
Their  humble  friends  to  help  them  to  be  blest; 
To  see  their  treasure,  hear  their  glory  told, 
And  aid  the  wretched  impotence  of  gold. 

But  some,  great  souls  I  and  touched  with  warmth  divine 
Give  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shine; 
All  headed  treasures  they  repute  a  load, 
Nor  think  their  wealth  their  own  till  well  bestowed. 
Grand  reservoirs  of  public  happiness. 
Through  secret  streams  diffusively  they  bless. 
And,  while  their  bounties  glide,  concealed  fVom  view, 
Believe  our  wants,  and  spare  our  blushes  too. 

William  Oldys  and  Richard  Savage  were  poets  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter from  the  two  eminent  divines  whom  we  have  just  noticed.  Oldjs  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  chancellor  of  Lyncoln,  and  was  bom  in  1696.  Few 
particularB  of  his  life  have  been  preserved,  though  from  what  little  we  know 
it  IB  but  too  apparent  that  he  was  intemperate,  profligate,  and  licentious. 
He  was,  for  some  years,  librarian  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  made  a  catalogue  of 
that  celebrated  collection  of  works  for  which  a  bookseller  paid  thirteen 
thousand  pounds.  His  familiarity  with  heraldry  also  procured  for  him  the 
Cfffice  of  Norroy  Eing-at-Arms.  His  death  occurred  on  the  fifteenUi  of 
April,  1761. 

Oldys,  literary  labors  were  extensive.  His  most  important  works  are  a 
L^e  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  the  Introduction  to  HaywanTa  British  Mtue^ 
and  Poetical  Characteristics  ;  besides  which  the  various  interesting  particu- 
larB of  literary  history  that  his  industry  had  amassed,  enabled  him  to  i 
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every  author  or  bookseller  who  required  a  leaf  fix)m  his  voluminous  ooUeo- 
tioDs.  The  following  exquisite  little  Anacreontic  was  occasioned  bj  a  flj 
drinking  out  of  his  Cup  of  Ale : — 

AN  EXTEMPORE  SONQ. 

Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly, 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I; 
Preely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Could'st  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up. 
Make  the  most  of  lif^  you  may, 
Life  is  short,  and  wears  away. 

Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine, 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline : 
Thine  's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore;   • 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  gone. 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one. 

Richard  Savage,  better  known  for  his  misfortunes  than  for  anj  peculiar 
merit  in  his  poetry,  was  the  natural  son  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  bj 
Lord  Rivers,  and  was  bom  m  London,  in  1 698.  His  mother  openly  avowed 
her  profligacy,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  with  whom 
she  lived  unhappily ;  and  the  illegitimate  child  was  bom  after  their  separa- 
tion. He  was  early  consigned  to  the  charge  of  a  poor  woman,  and 
brought  up  as  her  son ;  but,  by  his  maternal  grandmother,  Lady  Mason, 
was  sent  to  St.  Alban^s  grammar-school,  and,  through  her  care  and  gener- 
osity, received  a  good  education.  Whilst  he  was  at  school  Lord  Rivers 
died ;  and  during  his  last  illness  the  count^s  had  the  inhumanity  to  declare 
to  him  that  Savage  was  dead,  by  which  falsehood  he  was  deprived  of  a 
l^acy  of  six  thousand  pounds  intended  for  him  by  his  father.  Savage  was 
now  withdrawn  from  school,  and  placed  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker ;  but  an 
accident  soon  revealed  to  him  his  birth  and  the  cause  of  its  concealment 
His  nurse  and  supposed  mother  died,  and  among  her  efifects  he  found  some 
letters  which  disclosed  the  circumstances  of  his  paternity.  The  discovery 
must  have  seemed  like  the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  his  hopes  and  ambi- 
tion. He  was  already  distinguished  for  quickness  and  proficiency,  and  for  a 
sanguine  enthusiastic  temperament.  A  bright  prospect  now  dawned  upon 
him ;  he  was  allied  to  rank  and  opulence,  and  though  his  birth  was  accom- 
panied by  humiliating  circumstances,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  felt  these 
deeply,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  emancipation  from  the  low  station  and 
ignoble  employment  to  which  he  had  been  so  harshly  condemned.  Savage, 
it  is  also  well  known,  was  agitated  by  those  tender  feelings  which  link  the 
chfld  to  the  parent,  and  which  must  have  burst  upon  him  with  peculiar  force 
after  so  unexpected  and  wonderful  a  discovery.  His  mother,  however,  was 
an  exception  to  ordinary  humanity—an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  female 
heart  She  had  determined  to  disown  him,  and,  therefore,  repulsed  every 
eflbrt  at  acknowledgment  and  reconciliation. 
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Cast  thus  early  upon  the  inorld,  and  under  circumstanoes  bo  peculiar. 
Savage's  remarkable  hktoiy  soon  became  known,  and  friends  at  once  ap- 
peared to  shield  the  hapless  youth  from  poverty.  But  unfortunately, 
the  vices  and  frailties  of  his  own  character  soon  began  to  display  themselves. 
Though  not  destitute  of  a  love  of  virtue  and  the  principles  of  piety,  still  his 
habits  were  low  and  sensual.  His  temper  was  irritable  and  capricious ;  and 
whatever  money  he  received  was  immediately  spent  in  the  obscure  haunts  of  dis- 
sipation. In  a  tavern  brawl  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  James  Sincbur,  one 
of  his  companions  in  debauchery,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
death.  His  relentless  mother,  on  this  trying  occasion,  endeavored  to  inter- 
cept the  royal  mercy ;  but  his  peculiar  and  extraordinary  sufferings  were 
made  known  by  the  Countess  of  Hereford  to  the  Queen,  who  immediately 
granted  him  an  unconditional  pardon.  Savage  had  already  published,  as  a 
means  of  support,  several  poetical  pieces ;  and  he  now  ventured  to  address 
a  birthday  ode  to  the  Queen,  calling  himself  the  '  Volunteer  Laureate.' 
With  this  compliment  the  Queen  was  so  well  pleased  that  she  sent  him  a 
present  of  fifty  pounds,  and  continued  to  bestow  upon  him  the  same  sum, 
annually,  till  her  death.  His  exposed  situation  finally  excited  the  ocmipassioa 
of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  fiiend  of  his  mother,  who  took  him  into  his  &mily, 
placed  him  on  terms  of  equality  with  its  other  members,  and  allowed  him 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  was  the '  golden 
period'  of  Savage's  life ;  but,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  habits  of  the 
poet  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  peer :  they  soon  quarrelled,  and  the 
former  was  again  set  adrift  on  the  world.  The  death  c^  the  queen  also 
stopped  his  pension ;  but  his  friends  made  up  an  annuity  for  him  of  equal 
amount,  to  which  Pope  generously  contributed  twenty  pounds.  Savage 
agreed  to  withdraw  to  the  country  to  avoid  the  temptations  of  London.  He 
selected  Swansea,  in  Wales,  as  the  place  of  his  retirement;  but  on  his  way 
thither  he  stopped  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  hospi- 
tality by  the  opulent  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  dty,  whose 
kindness  he  afterwards  repaid  by  a  scurrilous  satire.  After  having  remained 
at  Swansea  about  a  year,  he  returned  to  Bristol,  was  arrested  for  a  small 
debt,  cast  into  prison,  and  soon  after  died  of  a  fever,  on  the  first  of  August, 
1743.  During  his  imprisonment  and  illness  Savage  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness  by  his  gaoler,  who  buried  him  at  his  own  expense  in  St. 
Peter's  churchyard. 

Savage  numbered  amongst  his  personal  firiends,  Pope,  Youngs  and 
Thomson;  and  he  must,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  low  propensities 
and  vicious  habits,  have  had  some  prominent  redeeming  qualities.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  plays,  and  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems.  The 
tragedy  founded  on  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  so  snocessful 
that  he  realized  from  its  representation  over  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
Wanderer,  one  of  his  miscellaneous  poems,  was  written  with  greater  care 
than  most  of  his  other  productions,  as  it  was  the  ofisjMing  of  that  happy 
period  of  his  life  when  he  lived  with  Lord  TyroonneL    The  versification  is 
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easy  and  correct,  and  the  work  contains  many  impreasive  passageB.  The 
Bastard  la,  however,  his  best  performance,  and  bears  the  impress  of  true 
and  energetic  feeling.  The  concluding  passage,  in  which  the  author  mourns 
over  the  &tal  act  by  which  he  deprived  a  fellow-creature  of  tife,  and  over 
his  own  distressing  condition,  possesses  a  genuine  and  manly  pathos  : — 

Is  chance  a  gnilt,  that  my  disastrous  heart, 
For  mischief  never  meant,  must  ever  smart  1 
Can  self-defence  be  sin  1    Ah,  plead  no  more ! 
What  though  no  purposed  malice  stained  thee  o'erl 
Had  heaven  befriended  thy  unhappy  side, 
Thou  hadst  not  been  provoked — or  thou  hadst  died. 

Far  be  the  g^ilt  of  home-shed  blood  from  all 
On  whom,  unsought,  embroiling  dangers  fall ! 
Still  the  pale  deed  revives,  and  lives  to  me, 
To  me !  through  Pity's  eye  condemned  to  see. 
Remembrance  vails  his  rage,  but  swells  his  fkte ; 
Grieved  I  forgive,  and  am  grown  cool  too  late. 
Young  and  unthoughtful  then ;  who  knows,  one  day,  ' 

What  ripening  virtues  might  have  made  their  way ! 
He  might  have  lived  till  folly  died  m  shame, 
Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  thirst  for  ikme. 
He  might  periiaps  his  country's  friend  have  proved ; 
Both  happy,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved ; 
He  might  have  saved  some  worth,  now  doomed  to  fall, 
And  I,  perchance,  in  him  have  murdered  all. 

0  fate  of  late  repentance !  always  vain : 
Thy  remedies  but  lull  undying  pain. 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  rest  1    No  mother's  care 
Shielded  my  infknt  innocence  with  prayer : 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youf^  maintained, 
Called  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrained ; 
Is  it  not  thine  to  snatch  some  powerful  arm, 
First  to  advance,  then  screen  from  future  harm  1 
Am  I  returned  fi-om  death  to  live  in  paini 
Or  would  imperial  pity  save  in  vain  1 
Pistrust  it  not.    What  blame  can  mercy  find, 
Which  gives  at  once  a  life,  and  rears  a  mind  1 

Mother,  miscalled,  farewell—of  soul  severe, 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  force  one  tear : 
All  I  was  wretched  by  to  you  I  owed ; 
Alone  from  strangers  every  comfort  flowed ! 

Lost  to  the  life  you  gave,  your  son  no  more. 
And  now  adopted,  who  was  doomed  before, 
New  bom,  I  may  a  nobler  mother  claim, 
But  dare  not  whisper  her  immortal  name; 
Supremely  lovely,  and  serenely  great, 
Mi^iestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  state ; 
Queen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Agreed— yet  now  with  one  consent  adore ! 
One  contest  yet  remains  in  this  desire, 
Who  most  shall  give  applause  where  all  admire. 
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Of  the  four  poets  to  whom  our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed,  Blair, 
Dyer,  Mallet,  and  Thomson,  three  were  Scots,  and  the  other  a  native  of 
Wales. 

RoBBRT  Blair  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  bom 
in  that  city,  in  1699.  His  education  was  conducted  in  the  university  of  his 
native  place;  and  in  1731,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Athelstunford,  a 
parish  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  spent  his  life  devoted  to  the  sacred  duties 
of  his  ministry,  to  literature,  and  to  offices  of  friendship.  Besides  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  parish,  he  possessed  some  private  fortune,  and  was  therefore 
enabled  to  Hve  in  a  superior  style,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
neighboring  gentry.  As  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  and  elegant  manners,  a 
poet,  and  a  botanist,  as  well  as  a  man  of  scientific  and  general  knowledge, 
his  Bodety  was  much  courted,  and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  corres- 
pondence of  the  excellent  Dr.  Watts.  His  death  occurred  on  the  fourth 
of  February,  1746,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-seven. 

The  Grave,  Blair's  only  poetic  performance  of  importance,  was  written 
previous  to  his  ordination,  but  was  not  published  until  1743.  It  is  a  com- 
plete and  powerful  poem,  of  limited  design,  but  of  masterly  execution. 
The  subject  precluded  much  originality  of  conception,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
is  recommended  by  its  awful  importance,  and  its  universal  application.  The 
style  is  formed  upon  that  of  the  old  sacred  and  puritanical  poets,  elevated 
by  the  author's  evident  admiration  for  Milton.  The  following  passage,  to 
wards  the  close  of  the  poem,  possesses  a  dignity,  a  pathos,  and  a  devotional 
rapture,  approaching  the  higher  flights  of  Young  : — 


Thrice  welcome,  Death! 


That,  after  many  a  painful  bleeding  step, 
Conducts  U8  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wished-for  shore.    Prodigioas  change! 
Our  bane  turned  to  a  blessing!    Death  disarmed, 
Loses  his  fullness  quite;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out.    Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace !    How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night-dews  fkll  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft 
Behold  him!  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green: 
By  uuperceived  degrees  he  wears  away; 
Tet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting! 
High  in  his  faith  and  hopes,  look  how  he  reaches 
After  the  prize  in  view  !  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hampered,  struggles  hard  to  get  away! 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fiiir  fVuits 
Of  the  fkst  coming  harvest.    Then,  oh  then. 
Each  earth-bom  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears, 
Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nought !    Oh,  how  he  longs 
To  have  his  passport  signed,  and  be  dismissed! 
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'Ti8  done — and  now  he's  happy  I  the  ^Ud  floiil 

Has  not  a  wish  uncrowned.    E'en  the  lag  flesh 

Rests,  too,  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 

Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more. 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain ;  the  time  draws  on 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 

Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea, 

But  must  give  back  its  long-committed  dust 

Inviolate;  and  faithflilly  shall  these 

Make  up  the  fUll  account ;  not  the  least  atom 

Embezzled  or  mislaid  of  the  whole  tale. 

Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  furnished ; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.    Hence,  ye  proflme  f 

Ask  not  how  this  can  bel    Sure  the  same  power 

That  reared  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down, 

Can  re-assemble  the  loose  scattered  parts 

And  put  them  as  they  were.    Almighty  Ood 

Hath  done  much  more :  nor  is  his  arm  impaired 

Through  length  of  days  ;  and  what  he  can,  he  will ; 

His  faithftdness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust, 

Not  unattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake; 

And  every  Joint  possess  its  proper  place, 

With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 

To  its  first  state.    Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd. 

Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 

Shall  rush  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  man 

That  's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been  absent, 

With  haste  runs  over  every  different  room, 

In  pain  to  see  the  whole.    Thrice-happy  meeting! 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 

'Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night ; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone! 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
Then  claps  his  well-fledged  wings,  and  bears  away. 

John  Dtbr,  a  moral  and  picturesque  poet,  was  born  at  Aberglasslyn^  in 
Wales,  in  1700.  His  &ther  was  a  solicitor;  and  intending  his  son  for  the 
same  profession,  sent  him  to  Westminster  school  to  become  qualified  for  the 
studies  of  the  office.  His  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was,  however,  much  stronger 
than  for  l^al  studies ;  and  to  gratify  it,  he  rambled  over  his  own  romantic 
ooantry,  filling  his  mind  with  a  love  of  nature,  and  his  portfolio  with  sketches 
of  her  most  beautiful  and  striking  objects.  The  sister  art  of  poetry  also 
claimed  his  regard ;  and  during  his  excursions,  he  wrote  Chrongar  Hilly  the 
production  on  which  his  poetic  fame  rests,  but  rests  securely.  In  1727,  im- 
mediately after  the  publication  of '  Grongar  Hill,'  Dyer  set  out  for  Italy,  to 
delineate  the  antiquitiee  of  that  celebrated  country,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  amongst  the  enchanting  prospects  near  Rome  and  Florence.  Though 
an  able  sketcher,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  excelled  as  a  painter. 
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On  his  return  home,  in  1740,  Dyer  published  another  poem.  The  Huint 
of  Eame,  in  blank  verse,  soon  after  which  he  entered  the  church,  and  ob- 
tained, successively,  the  livings  of  Calthrop,  in  Leicestershire,  of  Conningsby, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  of  Belchford  and  Kirkby,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  pub- 
lished The  Fleece,  his  longest  poetical  wcnrk,  in  1757,  and  died  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  July  in  the  following  year. 

The  poetical  pictures  of  Dyer  are  haply  miniatures  of  nature,  oorrectly 
drawn,  beautifully  colored,  and  grouped  with  the  taste  of  an  artist  EQs 
moral  reflections  arise  naturally  out  of  his  subject,  and  are  never  intrusive. 
All  bear  the  evidence  of  a  kind  and  gentle  heart,  and  a  true  poetical  fancy. 
'  Grongar  HilF  is  so  very  beautiful  a  performance  that  we  ean  not  refrain 
from  introdudng  the  entire  poem. 

GRONGAR  HILL. 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye, 

Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 

On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 

Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man  ; 

Painting  fair  the  form  of  things. 

While  the  yellow  linnet  sings; 

Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 

Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 

Gome,  with  all  thy  various  hues, 

Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse; 

Now,  while  Phcebus,  riding  high, 

Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky! 

Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song. 

Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong; 

Grongar,  in  whose  mossy  cells, 

Sweetly  musing,  Quiet  dwells; 

Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade. 

For  the  modest  Muses  made; 

So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still, 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill, 

Sat  upon  a  flowery  bed, 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head; 

While  strayed  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood, 

Over  mead,  and  over  wood, 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  htU, 

Till  contemplation  had  her  fill. 

About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind, 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind. 
And  groves,  and  grottos  where  I  lay, 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day : 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale, 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal: 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fkte, 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height. 
Withdraw  their  summits  (torn  the  skies. 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise: 
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Still  the  prospect  wider  ^nreadi 
Adda  a  thousand  wooda  and  meads; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still, 
And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow, 
What  a  landscape  lies  below  ( 
No  donds,  no  vaponrs  interrene, 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene, 
Poes  the  Ace  of  nature  show, 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow; 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light. 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  clifih  arise. 
Proudly  towering  in  the  skies! 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires! 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain  heads! 
Qilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks, 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks! 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
Beautiilil  in  various  dyes: 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew. 
The  slender  fir,  that  taper  grows, 
The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boughs. 
And  beyond  the  purple  grove, 
Haunt  of  PhiUis,  queen  of  love ! 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn. 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn. 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high, 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye! 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood, 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood, 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awflil  look  below; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  ft-om  falling  keeps: 
So  both  a  safety  fVom  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 
•  *Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode; 

'Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds, 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldering  walls. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow. 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate ! 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
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Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  mn 
Through  woods,  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun, 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succeedmg  wave,  they  go 
A  various  Journey  to  the  deep, 
Like  human  lifb,  to  endless  sleep  1 
Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought, 
To  instruct  eur  wandering  thought; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay, 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new, 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  viewt 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low ; 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high, 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky! 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tower. 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  hower; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  fium, 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm 
As  pearls  upon  an  JEthiop's  arm. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side, 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide. 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye ! 
A  step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  stream. 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  fkoe. 
Eyed  through  hope's  deluding  glass; 
As  yon  summils  soft  and  faiff 
Clad  in  coUmrs  of  the  air. 
Which  to  those  who  journey  near^ 
Barren^  brown,  and  rough  appear; 
SliU  vfe  t/read  the  sanu  coarse  way, 
T%e  present  *s  still  a  cloudy  day. 

0  may  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see ! 
Content  me  with  an  humble  shade. 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid ; 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  fVom  the  soul: 
'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air, 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high, 
As  on  the  mountam  turf  I  lie; 
While  the  wanton  zephyr  sings. 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep, 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  she^i 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
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And  with  music  fill  the  sky, 
Now,  eyen  now,  my  Joys  nm  high. 

Be  fUIl,  ye  courts;  be  great  who  will;* 
Search  for  peace  with  all  yoor  skill; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor: 
In  yain  yon  search,  she  is  not  there ; 
In  yain  yon  search  the  domes  of  care  t 
Qrass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads, 
On  the  meads  and  mountain  heads, 
Along  with  Pleasure  close  allied, 
£yer  by  each  other's  side : 
And  often  by  the  murmuring  rill, 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still, 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 

David  Mallet,  or  Mallock,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  at  Criefi^  in 
Perthshiro,  and  was  bom  in  1*100.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  College, 
and  was  afterwards  received  as  tutor,  without  salary,  in  the  fisunily  of  Mr. 
Home,  of  Dreghom,  near  Edinburgh.  He  next  obtained  a  similar  situation, 
with  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
In  1723,  he  went  to  London  with  the  duke's  &mily,  and  the  next  year  his 
baUad  of  William  and  Margaret  appeared  in  *The  Plain  Dealer,'  a  period- 
ical of  the  day.  He  soon  became  intimate  with  Toung,  Pope,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  that  period,  to  whom  his  assiduous  attentions,  his  winning 
numners,  and  literary  taste,  rendered  his  society  agreeable.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  without  principle ;  and  when  Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  said  that 
Mallet  was  the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend,  he  paid  a 
just  compliment  to  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  the  natives  of  that  country. 
In  1783,  he  published  a  satire  on  Bentiey,  inscribed  to  Pope,  entitled  Verbal 
CriticUnij  in  which  he  characterizes  the  venerable  scholar  as 

In  error  obstinate,  in  wrangling  loud. 
For  trifles  eager,  positive,  and  proud ; 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  bred, 
With  all  their  refuse  lumbered  in  his  head. 

Mallet  was  soon  after  appointed  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in 
1740,  produced,  in  conjunction  with  Thomson,  the  Masque  of  Alfred^  in 
honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  Princess  Augusta.  A  fortunate  marriage,  about 
this  time,  with  the  daughter  of  the  steward  of  Lord  Carlisle,  placed  him  in 
possession  of  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  To  gratify  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  he,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the  '  Patriot  King,'  shamefully  abused  the  mem- 
ory of  Pope,  and  Bolingbroke  rewarded  his  baseness  by  bequeathing  to  him 
the  whole  of  his  works  in  manuscript  When  the  English  Government  be- 
came unpopular,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  they  sustained  at  Minorca, 
Mallet  was  employed  to  defend  them ;  and  under  the  signature  of  a  Phiin 
Man,  he  published  an  address  imputmg  cowardice  to  Byng,  the  admiral  of 
the  fleet.    The  result  was  that  the  admiral  was  shot,  and  Mallet  was  pen- 
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aioned.  On  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  it  was  found  that 
she  had  left  a  thousand  pounds  to  Glover,  the  author  of  '  Leonidaa,'  and 
Mallet,  jointlj,  on  condition  that  they  should  draw  up,  from  the  fiunilj  par 
pers,  a  life  of  the  great  duke.  A  stipulation  in  the  will,  that  the  work,  b^ 
fore  publication,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  so  ofifended 
Glover  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  Mallet,  however,  con- 
sented to  undertake  the  task,  received  the  monej,  and  for  years  pretended 
to  be  busy  about  it ;  but  at  his  death  it  was  found  that  the  first  line  had  not 
been  written.  In  his  latter  days  he  held  the  lucrative  situation  of  Keeper 
of  the  Book  of  Entries  for  the  Port  of  London.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
twenty-first  of  April,  1765. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Mallet  was  the  author  of  two  other 
poems,  Amyntor  and  TkeodorOy  and  The  JExcuraion,  the  ktter  of  which  was 
written  in  the  style  of  Thomson^s  '  Seasons.'  The  defects  of  Thomson's 
style  are  servilely  copied ;  some  of  his  epithets  and  expressions  are  also  bor- 
rowed ;  but  there  is  no  approach  to  his  redeeming  graces  and  beauties.  He 
also  wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  which,  though  partially  successful  on  their 
representation,  are  now  totally  forgotten.  His  £une,  as  an  author,  rests  ex- 
clusively on  the  ballad  of '  William  and  Margaret ;'  and  it  there  worthily 
rests ;  for  in  the  opinion  of  all  critics,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  compositions  of 
the  kind  in  the  language.  Sir  Walter  Scott  conceived  that  Mallet  had  imi- 
tated an  old  Scottish  tale  to  be  found  in  Allen  Ramsay's  ^  Tea-Table  l^Ga- 
cellany,'  beginning 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Margaret's  door. 

The  resemblance  is  striking ;  though  Mallet  confessed  only  to  a  single  stanza. 
The  whole  ballad  is  so  very  fine  that  we  shall  not  withhold  any  part  of  it. 

WILLL^M  AND  MABGARET. 

'Twas  at  the  silent  solemn  hour, 

Where  night  and  morniog  meet; 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost 

And  stood  at  William's  feet 

Her  tkoe  was  like  an  April  mom 

Clad  in  a  wintiy  cloud; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand 

That  held  her  sahle  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  fkoe  appear 

When  youth  and  years  are  flown: 
Such  is  the  rohe  that  kings  must  wear 

When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  floWer, 

That  sips  the  silver  dew; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek, 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 
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But  loYe  had,  like  the  canker  womii 

CoDsnmed  her  early  prime; 
The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek^ 

She  died  before  her  time. 

Awake!  she  cried,  thy  true  loye  calls, 

Gome  from  her  midnight  grave: 
Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 

Thy  lo^  refused  to  save. 

This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour 

When  injured  ghosts  complain; 
When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead, 

To  haont  the  fiUthless  swam. 

Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fliiilt, 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oathl 
And  give  me  hack  my  maiden-vow, 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

Why  did  yoa  promise  love  to  me,. 

And  not  that  promise  keep  1 
Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 

Yet  leave  those  eyes  to  weepi 

How  could  yoa  say  my  face  was  fldr, 

And  yet  that  face  forsake  1 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart, 

Yet  leave  that  heart  to  break  1 

Why  did  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale? 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid ! 

Believe  the  flattering  talel 

That  fkce,  alas !  no  more  is  ftir. 

Those  lips  no  longer  red: 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  closed  in  death. 

And  every  chann  is  fled. 

The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is; 

This  winding  sheet  I  wear : 
And  cold  and  weaiy  lasts  our  night 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

But  hark!  the  cock  has  warned  me  hence; 

A  long  and  last  adieu! 
Come  see,  fklse  man,  how  low  she  lies, 

Who  died  for  love  of  you. 

The  lark  sung  loud;  the  morning  smiled 

With  beams  of  rosy  red : 
Pale  William  quaked  in  every  limb, 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fiital  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretched  him  on  the  green-grass  torf 

That  wiapt  her  breathless  clay. 
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And  thrice  he  called  on  Margaret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wept  Aill  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave, 

And  word  spake  never  more  1 

James  Thomson,  the  author  of  The  Seasons^  was  bom  at  Ednam,  near 
Kelso,  in  tiie  shire  of  Roxburgh,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1700.  His 
&ther,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  fiituie  poet's  birth,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Ednam,  removed  a  few  years  afterwards  to  that  of  Southdean,  in  the  same 
county,  a  primitive  and  retired  district,  situated  among  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Cheviots.  Here  the  young  poet  passed  his  boyish  yean,  and  pre- 
pared for  college ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  The  death  of  Thomson's  father,  during  his  second 
year  at  the  university,  threw  him  mainly  upon  his  own  resources ;  and  after 
having,  for  a  short  time,  studied  divinity  vrith  a  view  to  entering  the  churdi, 
he  abandoned  that  design,  and  repaired  to  London,  to  push  his  fortune 
among  the  wits  of  that  metropolis.  His  college  associate,  MaUet,  soon  pro- 
cured for  him  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  Lord  Binning ;  and  Thom- 
son, having  previously  written  many  of  the  descriptive  scenes  of  his  '  Win- 
ter,' took  occasion  to  show  them  to  his  friend.  Mallet  at  once  advised  him 
to  connect  them  into  one  regular  poem.  This  was  readily  done,  and  '  Win- 
ter' was  published  in  March,  1726,  the  poet  having  received,  for  his  copy- 
right, only  three  guineas.  A  second,  and  even  a  third  edition  was  called  for 
during  the  same  year ;  and  in  1727,  appeared  his  '  Summer.' 

The  success  which  attended  those  pubUcations,  induced  Thomson  to  issue, 
in  1728,  proposals  for  publishing,  by  subscription,  the  '  Four  Seasons.'  The 
number  of  subscribers,  at  a  guinea  a  copy,  was  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  ;  but  many  of  his  friends  took  two  or  three  copies  each.  The  tragedy 
of  Sophonisba  was  next  produced,  and  was  very  &vorably  received ;  and  in 
1731,  the  poet  accompanied  as  tutor,  or  travelling  companion,  the  son  of 
Sir  Charles  Talbot,  afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  England,  to  the  continent 
They  visited  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  with 
what  pleasure  Thomson  must  have  sojourned  among  scenes  which  he  had 
often  viewed  in  imagination.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  at 
Borne,  and  no  doubt  gratified  the  wish  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  to 
see  the  fields  where  Virgil  gathered  his  immortal  honey,  and  tread  the  same 
ground  where  men  have  thought  and  acted  so  greatly.'  On  his  return  to 
England  the  next  year  he  published  his  poem  of  Liberty,  and  obtained  the 
smecure  situation  of  Secretary  of  Brie&  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  he 
held  till  Lord  Talbot's  death.  The  succeeding  chancellor  bestowed  the  situ- 
ation on  anoth^,  Thomson  not  having,  it  is  said,  from  characteristic  indo- 
lence, solicited  a  continuance  of  the  office. 

By  the  loss  of  the  situation  of  Secretary  gf  Briefe,  Thomson  was  roused 
from  his  indolence,  and  turning  his  attention  once  more  to  the  stage,  pro- 
duced the  tragedy  of  Affamemnonj  which  was,  however,  but  coldly  received 
Edtoard  and  Eleonora  followed ;  and  the  poet  having,  about  this  time,  re- 
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oaved  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  farther  appointment  of  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  began  to 
fed  that  his  drcumstances  were  easy  and  independent.  He  now  settled  at 
Kewlane,  near  Richmond,  and  his  residence  soon  became  the  scene  of  soda] 
enjoyment  and  lettered  ease.  Retirement  and  the  scenes  of  nature  became 
more  and  more  his  passion  every  day  ;  and  he  therefore  did  little  in  a  lite- 
rary way  after  he  took  possession  of  his  suburban  retreat,  fsuiher  than  to 
finish  Ihe  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  on  which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and 
compose  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Coriolanus.  The  poem  was  published 
in  May,  1748,  and  the  tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by  the  author's 
executors  after  his  death.  In  the  sunmier  following,  he  took  a  cold  while 
on  his  return  from  London,  a  fever  succeeded,  and  after  a  short  illness  his 
death  occurred,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1748,  leaving  as  deep  la- 
menting for  his  loss  as  ever  attended  the  departure  of  a  poet 

Though  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  yet  the  fame  of  Thomson  is 
entirely  identified  with  '  The  Seasons.'  So  true  and  beautiful  are  the  de- 
seriptaons  in  the  poem,  and  so  entirely  do  ihej  harmonize  with  those  fresh 
feelings  and  glowing  impulses  which  all  would  wish  to  cherish,  that  a  love 
of  nature  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  a  love  of  Thomson.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  person  of  education,  imbued  with  an  admiration  of  rural  and 
woodland  scenery,  without  a  strong  affection  and  regard  for  that  delightful 
poet  who  has  painted  their  charms  with  so  much  fidelity  and  enthusiasm. 
The  same  features  of  blandness  and  benevolence,  of  simplicity  of  design,  and 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  which  we  recognize  as  distinguishing  traits  of  the 
natural  landscape,  are  seen  in  the  pages  of  Thomson,  conveyed  by  his  art- 
less mind  as  faithfully  as  the  lights  and  shades  on  the  &ce  of  creation.  No 
exposure  of  defects  in  his  poetic  style  has,  therefore,  ever  affected  his  popu- 
larity. In  the  Seasons  we  have  a  poetical  subject  poetically  treated — ^filled 
to  oveifiowing  with  the  richest  materials  of  poetry,  and  the  emanations  of 
benevolence.  In  the  Castle  of  Indolence  we  have  the  concentration  or  es- 
sence of  those  materials  applied  to  a  subject  less  poetical,  but  still  affording 
room  for  luxuriant  &ncy,  the  most  exquisite  art^  and  still  greater  melody  of 
numbers. 

The  warmth  of  our  admiration  of  this  interesting  poet  would  induce  us, 
should  we  indulge  it,  to  linger  longer  with  him ;  but  we  can  only  add,  in 
illustration  of  the  remarks  already  made,  a  few  detached  passages  from  the 
*  Seasons,'  and  an  extract  from  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence' : — 

SHOWERS  IN  SPRING. 

The  north-east  spends  his  rage ;  he  now,  shut  up 
Within  his  iron  cave,  the  effusive  south 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heaven 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  distent. 
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At  ftniy  a  dusky  wreftth  ihej  seem  to  rise, 

Scaroe  straming  either,  but  by  swift  degrees^ 

In  heaps  on  heaps  the  doubled  Tapour  sails 

Along  the  loaded  sky,  and,  mingling  deep, 

BitB  on  the  horizon  round,  a  settled  gloom;  ^ 

Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 

Oppressing  life ;  but  loTely,  gentle,  kind, 

And  fWl  of  every  hope,  of  every  joy. 

The  wish  of  nature.    Oradnal  sinks  the  breeza 

Into  a  perfect  calm,  that  not  a  breath 

Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  dosing  woodi, 

Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twmkling  leaves 

Of  aspen  tall    The  uncurliog  floods,  diffbsed 

In  glassy  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive  lapse, 

ForgetAil  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all. 

And  pleasing  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 

Dn^  the  dry  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 

The  foiling  veidure.    Hushed  in  short  suspense, 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off, 

And  wait  the  approaching  sign,  to  strike  at  once 

Into  the  general  choir.    Even  mountains,  vales, 

And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  denuind 

The  promised  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 

Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 

And  looking  lively  gratitude.    At  last, 

The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields^ 

And,  softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 

Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow 

In  large  effhsion  o*er  the  freshened  world. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 

By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks, 

Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 


BUMMER  EYENINQ. 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees, 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day.    The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train. 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.    And  now. 
As  if  his  weaiy  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Amphltrite,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  fkble  sung)  he  dips  bis  orb ; 
Now  half  immersed ;  and  now  a  golden  curve 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears.    *    * 

Confessed  from  yonder  slow-extinguished  clouds 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck,    l^rst  this 
She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind;  and  then  a  deeper  still, 
In  cirde  following  circle,  gathers  round, 
To  dose  the  Ikce  of  things.    A  fresher  gale 
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Begins  to  wave  the  wood,  and  ttir  the  fttream, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  corn: 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusive  floats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  nought  disdains :  thoughtfU  to  fsed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feathered  seed  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  hearts 
Unknowiug  what  the  joy-mixed  anguish  means— 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  height, 
And  valley  sunk,  and  unfrequented ;  where 
At  fkll  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng, 
In  various  game  and  revelry,  to  pass 
The  summer  night,  as  village  stories  tell. 
But  fkr  about  tiiey  wander  fh>m  the  grave 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunned ;  whose  moumihl  chambers  hold- 
So  night-struck  fysicy  dreams— the  yelling  ghost 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  evezy  hedge. 
The  glow-worm  lights  his  gem;  and  through  the  dark 
A  moving  radiance  twinldes.    Evening  yields 
The  world  to  night ;  not  in  her  winter  robe 
Of  massy  stygian  woof,  but  loose  arrayed 
In  mantle  dun.    A  faint  erroneous  ray, 
Qlanced  Arom  the  imperfect  sur&ces  of  things. 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye ; 
While  waveriug  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams, 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retained 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene 
Uncertaio  if  beheld.    Sudden  to  heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns ;  where,  leading  soft 
The  sUent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shmes;  and  from  her  genial  rise, 
When  daylight  sickens  tiU  it  springs  afresh, 
Unrivalled  reigns,  the  &irest  Ismp  of  night 


AUTUMN  EVENING  SCENE. 

But  see  the  fading  many-coloured  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown;  a  crowded  umbrage  dusk  and  dun, 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  muse, 
Low  whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-strewn  walks, 
And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 
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Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 
Fleeces  nnboonded  ether :  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current :  while  illumined  wide, 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun. 
And  through  their  lucid  vail  his  softened  force 
Shed  o'er  the  peaoeftd  world.    Then  is  the  time. 
For  those  whom  virtue  and  whom  nature  charm, 
To  steal  themselres  flrom  the  degenerate  crowd, 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things : 
To  tread  low-thoughted  vice  beneath  their  tbet; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace  j 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise, 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead, 
And  through  the  saddened  grove,  where  scarce  is  heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil. 
Haply  some  widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  though  the  tawny  copse ; 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks, 
V  And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 

Swelled  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades. 
Bobbed  of  their  tuneftil  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock  : 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes. 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
0  let  not,  aimed  ttom  some  inhuman  eye, 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy }  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm, 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground  \ 

The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles  from  the  moumfhl  grove; 
Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below. 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams  ; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower 
The  forest  walks  at  every  rising  gale, 
Boll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields  ,- 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowezy  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    E'en  what  remained 
Of  stronger  fruits  fklls  from  the  naked  tree ; 
And  woods,  flelds,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around. 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul.    *    * 

The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shortened  day, 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky, 
In  her  chUl  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  vapour  throws.    Where  creeping  waters  ooze, 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  rivers  wind, 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.    Meanwhile  the  moon, 
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Full-orbed,  and  breaking  through  the  scattered  cloudfi, 
Shows  her  broad  viaage  in  the  crimsoned  east 
Turned  to  the  sun  direct  her  Bi>otted  disk, 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend^ 
And  caverns  deep  as  optic  tube  descries, 
A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  clouds  she  seems  to  stoop, 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 
Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  skied  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam ; 
^  The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance  trembling  round  the  world.    *    * 

The  lengthened  night  elapsed,  the  morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright. 
Unfolding  &ir  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sun  dispels  the  fog ; 
The  rigid  hoar-tVost  melts  before  his  beam; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  mjrriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

A  WINTER  LANDSCAPE. 

Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  descends, 
At  first  thin-wavering,  till  at  last  the  flakes 
FaU  broad  and  wide,  and  fkst,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  flelds 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white : 
'Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  fh)m  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray ; 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chUl, 
Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  labourer-ox 
Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fhiit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven, 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alone. 
The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  regarded  of  the  embroiling  sky. 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.    Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  fioor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  fkmily  askance, 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is ; 
Till  more  fkmiliar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.    The  foodless  wilds 
^our  forth  then*  brown  inhabitants.    The  hare, 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares  and  dogs, 
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And  more  tmpitying  men,  the  garden  seeks, 

Urged  on  by  fearless  want    The  bleating  kine 

Eye  the  bleak  hearen,  and  next,  the  glistening  earth, 

With  looks  of  dumb  despair ;  then,  sad  dispersed, 

Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow.    *    * 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air, 
In  his  own  loose  rerolying  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands ;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  Joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain ; 
Nor  finds  the  river  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray, 
Impatient  fiouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of  home 
Bush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt    How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fills  his  heart ! 
When  for  the  dusky  ,8pot  which  fkncy  feigned. 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste. 
Far  fh)m  the  track  and  blessed  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  every  tempest  howling  o*er  his  head, 
Benders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  covered  pits,  unfkthomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  flrost ; 
Of  fkithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and  what  is  land  unknown, 
What  water  of  the  still  unfVozen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearfUl  steps,  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 
His  wifb,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  the  vestment  warm: 
In  vam  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas  I 
Nor  wife  nor  chUdren  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense. 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stifibned  corse, 
Stretched  out,  and  bleachmg  on  the  northern  blast 
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FROM  THE  CASTLE  OP  INDOLENCE. 

0  mortal  man,  who  Uyest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  then  must  ever  moil, 
In  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  heavier  bale, 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  ikst  by  a  river's  side, 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground  : 
And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Half  pranked  with  spring,  with  sununer  half  Imbrowned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  fbr  play. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ; 
And  floweiy  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime. unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played. 
And  hurled  everywhere  then:  waters  sheen; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  ftom  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale: 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  stiU  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep; 
Tet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood, 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to  move, 
Ab  Idlesse  ikncied  in  her  dreaming  mood : 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow. 

A  pleasing  hmd  of  drowsy-head  it  was. 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye : 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
Forever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
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There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hovered  nigh ; 
But  whatever  smacked  of  noyance  or  nnrest. 
Was  ftr,  ftf  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest 

The  landskip  such,  insphing  perfect  ease. 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees. 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright, 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night. 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  mossy  gate, 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fkte. 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  man's  estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still, 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill, 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  theh*  eye, 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  flUse  they  hiixig, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung, 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  verses  sung. 

A  brief  notice  of  Dodfllej,  the  celebrated  publisher,  will  cloee  our  present 
remarks. 

Robert  Dodslbt  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1703. 
Receiving  little  education,  he  commenced  life  as  footman  in  the  family  of  a 
lady  by  the  name  of  Lowther ;  but  in  this  servile  situation  he  indulged  his 
natural  talents  for  poetry  and  satire,  and  wrote  the  Muse  in  Livery,  and  a 
small  dramatic  piece  called  the  Toyshop,  which  was  accidentally  seen  by 
Pope,  and  attracted  his  attention.  Interesting  himself  in  behalf  of  this 
humble  poet.  Pope  procured  the  introduction  of  his  piece  at  the  theatre, 
and  manifested  for  him  through  life  the  most  cordial  and  honorable  fiiend- 
ship.  The  *  Toyshop'  was  succeeded,  in  1736,  by  The  King  and  Miller  of 
Mansfield,  and  from  the  great  success  of  these  two  pieces,  Dodsley  was 
enabled  to  settle  himself  independently  as  a  London  publisher  and  book- 
seller— a  situation  in  which  he  maintained  the  highest  respectability  of  char- 
acter with  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  and  the  greatest  propriety  of 
deportment.  Having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  he  relinquished  his 
busmess  to  his  brother,  and  died  a  few  years  after  his  retirement,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September,  1764. 

Besides  the  dramatic  pieces  already  noticed,  Dodsley  wrote  four  others, 
the  best  of  which  was  Cleone,  a  tragedy.  He  also  produced  aii  excellent 
little  moral  treatise.  The  Economy  of  Human  Life;  projected  the  Annual 
Register,  and  was  the  first  to  collect  and  republish  the  '  Old  English  Plays.' 
The  following  song  is  a  perfect  gem : — 
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THE  PARTING  KISS- 

One  kind  wish  before  we  part. 
Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu : 

Though  we  scTcr,  my  fond  heart, 
Till  we  meet,  shall  ptol  for  yon. 

Tetf  yet  weep  not  so,  my  love, 
Let  me  kiss  that  fhlUng  tear; 

!rhoiigh  my  body  mwsi  remove, 
All  my  Honl  will  still  be  hem. 

All  my  sonl,  and  all  my  hearty 
And  every  wish  »ball  patit  fori  yon; 

One  kitui  kiss,  then,  ere  we  part, 
Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu. 
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WILLIAM  HAMILTOll — JOHN  ABMSTRONG — RICHARD  GLOVER — WILLIAM  SHEKSTONS 
— ^WILLIAM  WmTBHEAO— THOMAS  GRAY — ^WILLIAM  COLLIHS — JAMES  MERRICK 
— ^WILLIAM  MASOH. 

THE  greater  number  of  the  poets  of  Scotland  of  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  retain  so  little  nationality,  either  in  language  or  in 
thought,  that  it  seems  unnecessary,  unless  in  occasional  instances,  longer  to 
preserve  any  distinction  between  them  and  those  of  England. 

William  Hamilton,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  education,  rank,  and  rare 
aooomplishments,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  at  Bangour 
Ayrshire,  in  1704.  He  was  the  delight  of  the  fashionable  circles  of  his 
native  countiy,  and  became  early  distinguished  for  his  poetical  talents.  In 
1745,  struck  with  the  romance  of  the  enterprise,  he  joined  the  standard  of 
Prince  Charles,  and  became  the  *  volunteer  laureate'  of  the  Jacobites,  by 
celebratiiig  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir.  On  the  discomfiture  of  the  party, 
Hamilton  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  to  France ;  but  having  many 
friends  and  admirers  among  the  royalists  at  home,  a  pardon  was  procured 
for  the  rebellious  poet,  and  he  was  soon  restored  to  his  native  country,  and 
his  paternal  estate.  He  did  not,  however,  live  long  to  enjoy  his  good  for- 
tune. His  health  had  always  been  delicate,  and  a  pulmonary  complaint  at 
length  forced  him  to  seek  the  warmer  climate  of  the  continent.  But  the 
change  did  not  effect  the  object  desired,  and  gradually  declining,  he  sunk 
in  death  at  Lyons,  in  France,  in  1754. 

Hamilton's  genius  so  early  matured,  that  before  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age  he  assisted  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  '  Tea-Tabie  Miscellany.'  His  first  and 
best  strains  were  dedicated  to  the  lyric  muse ;  and  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture of  his  poetry  is  its  pure  English  style,  accompanied  with  a  somewhat 
ornate  poetical  diction.  He  possessed  more  fancy  than  feeling,  and  in  this 
respect  his  amatory  songs  resemble  those  of  the  poets  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's court  Besides  his  lyrics,  Hamilton  wrote  a  serious  poem  entitled 
Contemplatian,  and  a  national  poem  in  blank  verse,  on  the  Iliistle.  From 
the  latter  we  extract  the  following  lines : — 
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How  oft  beneath 

Its  martial  influence  have  Scotia's  sons, 
Through  erery  age,  with  danntlefls  valour  fought 
On  erery  hostile  ground !    While  o'er  their  breast^ 
Companion  to  the  silTer  star,  blest  type 
Of  fiune,  unsullied  and  superior  deed, 
Distinguished  ornament!  this  native  plant 
Surrounds  the  sainted  cross,  with  costly  row 
Of  gems  emblazed,  and  flame  of  radiant  gold, 
A  sacred  mark,  their  glory  and  their  pride ! 

Professor  Richardson  of  Glasgow,  in  a  critique  on  Hamilton's  poetry, 
quotes  the  following  passage  as  a  just  specimen  of  his  poetical  powen : — 

In  everlasting  blushes  seen, 
Such  Pringle  shines,  of  sprightly  mien ; 
To  her  the  power  of  love  imparts, 
Bich  gift  I  the  soft  succes8(\il  arts, 
That  best  the  lover's  fire  provoke, 
The  lively  step,  the  mlrthfhl  joke, 
The  speaking  glance,  the  amorous  wile. 
The  sportfVil  laugh,  the  winning  smile. 
Eer  soul  awakening  every  grace  ^ 
h  aU  abroad  upon  her  face ; 
In  bloom  of  youth  still  to  survive, 
All  charms  are  there,  and  all  alive. 

But  of  all  Hamilton's  poems,  his  ballad  of  The  Brae$  of  Yarrow  is  by  far 
the  finest  and  most  finished  production.  It  has  the  merit  also  of  having 
Bi^igg^ted  to  Wordsworth  the  themes  of  three  of  that  poet's  best  poems. 
We  shall  therefore  quote  it  entire : — 

THE  BRAES  OF  TARROW. 

A,  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow  t 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Tarrow. 

B.  Where  gat  ye  that  bonny  bonny  bride  1 

Where  gat  ye  that  winsome  marrow  1 

A,  I  gat  her  where  I  darena  well  be  seen, 

Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Tarrow. 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow  t 
Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leave 

Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Tarrow. 

B.  Why  does  she  weep,  thy  bonny  bonny  bride  1 

Why  does  she  weep,  thy  winsome  marrow  1 
And  why  dare  ye  nae  mair  well  be  seen, 
Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braee  of  Tarrowl 
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A,    Lang  maun  she  weep,  lan^  maan  she,  maim  she  weep, 
Lang  maun  she  weep  with  dole  and  sorrow, 
And  lang  maun  I  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 
Pooing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

For  she  has  tint  her  loVer  lover  dear, 

Her  lover  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow, 
And  I  hae  slain  the  comliest  swain 

That  e'er  poned  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Tarrow. 

Why  mns  thy  stream,  0  Tarrow,  Tarrow,  red  1 
Why  on  thy  braes  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow  1 

And  why  yon  melanchoUoos  weeds 
Hong  on  the  bonny  birks  of  Yarrow  1 

What's  yonder  floats  on  the  ruefhl  ruefbl  fludel 

What's  yonder  floats?  0  dale  and  sorrow  I 
Tis  he,  the  comely  swain  I  slew 

Upon  the  dolefhl  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Wash,  oh  wash  his  wounds  his  wounds  in  tears. 

His  wounds  in  tears  with  dule  and  sorrow, 
And  wrap  his  limbs  in  mourning  weeds, 

And  lay  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Then  build,  then  build,  ye  sisters  sisters  sad, 

Ye  sisters  sad,  his  tomb  with  sorrow, 
And  weep  around  in  waeAil  wise, 

His  helpless  fkte  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  his  useless  useless  shield, 

My  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  sorrow. 
The  Altai  spear  that  pierced  his  breast. 

His  comely  breast,  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Did  I  not  wara  thee  not  to  lue. 

And  warn  from  fight,  but  to  my  sorrow ; 
O'er  rashly  bauld  a  stronger  arm 

Thou  met'st,  and  fell  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Sweet  smells  the  birk,  green  grows,  green  grows  the  grass. 

Yellow  on  Yarrow  bank  the  gowan, 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock, 

Sweet  the  wave  of  Yarrow  fiowan. 

Flows  Yarrow  sweet  1  as  sweet  as  sweet  flows  Tweed, 

As  green  its  grass,  its  gowan  as  yellow, 
As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk. 

The  apple  frae  the  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thy  love,  fklr  &h*  indeed  thy  love,  * 

In  flowery  bands  thou  him  didst  fetter; 
Though  he  was  fidr  and  weil  beloved  again, 

Than  me  he  never  lued  thee  better. 

Busk  ye,  then  busk,  my  bonny  bonny  bride 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow. 
Busk  ye,  and  lue  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
VOL.  n^— X 
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C.    How  can  I  boak  a  bonny  bonny  bride, 
How  can  I  bosk  a  winsome  marrow, 
How  lae  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed 
That  slew  my  love  on  the  Braes  of  Tarrow. 

0  Tarrow  fields !  may  never  never  rain, 

Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover,^ 
For  there  was  basely  slain  my  love, 

My  love,  as  he  had  not  been  a  lover. 

The  boy  pnt  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green. 

His  purple  vest,  'twas  my  ain  sewmg, 
Ahl  wretched  me!  I  UtUe  little  kenned 

He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  boy  took  out  his  milk-white  milk-white  steed, 

UnheedAil  of  my  dnle  and  sorrow, 
But  e*er  the  to-fUl  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Tarrow. 

Much  I  rejoiced  that  waeAil  waeAil  day; 

I  sang,  my  voice  the  woods  returning, 
But  lang  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown 

That  slew  my  love,  and  left  me  mourning. 

What  can  my  barbarous  barbarous  fkther  do^ 

But  with  his  cruel  rage  pursue  mel 
My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me  1 

My  happy  sisters  may  be  may  be  proud ; 

With  cruel  and  ungentle  scoffln, 
May  bid  me  seek  on  Tarrow  Braes 

My  lover  nailed  in  his  coffin. 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbndd,  upbraid, 
And  strive  with  threatening  words  to  move  me, 

My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 
How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  love  theel 

Tes,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  love, 

With  bridal  sheets  my  body  cover, 
Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door, 

Let  in  the  expected  husband  lover. 

But  who  the  expected  husband  husband  isl 

His  hands,  methinks,  are  bathed  in  slaughter. 
Ah  me !  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon, 

Comes,  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after? 

Pale  as  h€  is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  down, 

0  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow ; 
Take  aff,  take  aff  these  bridal  weeds. 

And  crown  my  careftil  head  with  willow. 

Pale  though  thou  art,  yet  best,  yet  best  beloved, 

0  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee ! 
Te'd  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts. 

No  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee* 
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Pale,  palo,  indeed,  0  lovely,  lovely  yonth, 

Forg^ive,  forgive  so  fool  ft  slaughter, 
And  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts, 

No  youth  shall  ever  lie  there  after. 

A,    Return,  retnm,  0  moumfbl  monmAil  bride, 
Retam  and  dry  thy  nseless  sorrow: 
Thy  lover  heeds  nonght  of  thy  sighs, 
He  lies  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

John  Armstrong,  another  poet  of  this  period  of  Scottish  birth,  and  the 
friend  of  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  other  literary  characters  of  the  age,  was  bom 
at  Castleton,  a  pastoral  parish  in  Roxburghshire,  in  1 709.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  after  which  he  studied  medicine,  and  took 
his  doctor's  d^ree,  in  1732.  Not  being  a  successful  practitioner  in  his 
native  country,  he  repaired  to  London,  and  there  soon  became  known  bj  the 
publication  of  several  fugitive  poems,  and  some  medical  essays.  His  prac- 
tice being  very  Hmited,  he  devoted  much  time  to  literary  piusuits ;  and  in 
1744,  appeared  his  Art  of  Preserving  Healthy  a  didactic  poem  in  four  books. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  two  other  poems.  Benevolence  and  Taste,  and  a 
volume  of  prose  essays,  of  quality  too  indifferent  to  deserve  any  &rther 
notice.  In  1760,  Armstrong  was  appointed  physician  to  the  English  forces 
in  Germany ;  and  on  the  peace  of  1763,  he  returned  to  London,  and  there 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  continued,  though  with  very 
limited  success,  until  his  death,  September  the  seventh,  1779. 

Dr.  Armstrong  seems  to  have  been  an  indolent  and  splenetic,  but  kind- 
hearted  man — shrewd,  caustic,  and  careful,  yet  warmly  attached  to  his 
friends.  His  portrait,  in  the  'Castie  of  Indolence,'  is  one  of  Thomson's  hap- 
liest  efforts: — 

With  him  was  sometimes  Joined  in  silent  walk 

(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke) 

One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk; 

Oft  stung  hy  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke 

To  groves  of  pine  and  o'ershadowing  oak; 

There,  inly  thrilled,  he  wandered  all  alone, 

And  on  himself  his  pensive  Airy  wroke, 

Nor  ever  uttered  word,  save  when  first  shone 

The  glittering  star  of  eve—'  Thank  Heaven,  the  day  is  done/ 

Dr.  Armstrong's  style  is  stiff  and  labored,  and  his  images  are  not  unfre- 
quenUy  mere  echoes  of  those  of  Thomson  and  other  poets.  The  subject 
required  the  aid  of  ornament;  for  scientific  rules  are,  as  a  general  thing,  un- 
fiivorable  themes  for  poetry ;  and  few  men  are  ignorant  of  the  true  philosophy 
of  life,  however  they  may  deviate  from  it  in  practice.  That  health  is  to  be 
preserved  by  temperance,  exercise,  and  cheerful  recreation,  is  a  truth  famihar 
to  all,  from  infiuicy.  The  following  extract  from  the  *  Art  of  Preserving 
Health,'  is,  certainly,  the  most  energetic  passage  in  the  whole  poem : — 
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PESTILENCE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantageneta  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rage  at  Bosworth's  purple  field ; 
While»  for  which  tyrant  England  shonld  receive, 
Her  legions  in  incestuous  murders  mixed, 
And  daily  horrors ;  till  the  fktes  were  drunk 
With  kindred  blood  by  kindred  hands  profosed: 
Another  plague  of  more  gigantic  arm. 
Arose,  a  monster  never  known  before, 
Reared  ftom  Cocytus  its  portentous  head; 
This  rapid  ftiry  not,  like  other  pests, 
Pursued  a  gradual  course,  but  in  a  day 
Bushed  as  a  storm  o^er  half  the  astonished  isle, 
And  strewed  with  sudden  carcases  the  land. 

First  through  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
Was  seized  the  first,  a  fervid  vapour  sprung; 
With  rash  combustion  thence,  the  quivering  spark 
Shot  to  the  heart,  and  kindled  all  within; 
And  soon  the  surfkce  caught  the  spreading  fires. 
Through  all  the  yielding  pores  the  melted  blood 
Gushed  out  in  smoky  sweats;  but  nought  assuaged 
The  torrid  heat  within,  nor  aught  relieved 
The  stomach's  anguish.    With  incessant  toil, 
Desperate  of  ease,  impatient  of  their  pain, 
They  tossed  from  side  to  side.    In  vain  the  stream 
Ban  fUIl  and  clear,  they  burnt,  and  thirsted  still. 
The  restless  arteries  with  rapid  blood 
Beat  strong  and  fVequent.    Thick  and  pantingly 
The  breath  was  fetched,  and  with  huge  labourings  heaved. 
At  last  a  heavy  pam  oppressed  the  head, 
A  wild  delirium  came:  their  weeping  fiiends 
Were  strangers  now,  and  this  no  home  of  theirs. 
Harassed  with  toil  on  toil,  the  sinking  powers 
Lay  prostrate  and  o'erthrown ;  a  ponderous  sleep 
Wrapt  all  the  senses  up :  they  slept  and  died. 

In  some  a  gentle  horror  crept  at  first 
O'er  all  the  limbs ;  the  sluices  of  the  skin 
Withheld  their  moisture,  till  by  art  provoked 
The  sweats  o'erflowed,  but  in  a  clammy  tide ; 
Now  firee  and  copious,  now  restrained  and  slow; 
Of  tinctures  various,  as  the  temperature 
Had  mixed  the  blood,  and  rank  with  fetid  streams: 
As  if  the  pent  up  humours  by  delay 
Were  grown  more  fell,  more  putrid,  and  malign. 
Here  lay  their  hopes  (though  little  hope  remained), 
With  Aill  efiVision  of  perpetual  sweats 
To  drive  the  venom  out    And  here  the  fktes 
Were  kind,  that  long  they  lingered  not  in  pain. 
For,  who  survived  the  sun's  diurnal  race, 
Bose  fVom  the  dreary  gates  of  hell  redeemed; 
Some  the  sixth  hour  oppressed,  and  some  the  third. 
Of  many  thousands,  few  untainted  'scaped; 
Of  those  hifected,  fewer  'scaped  aUve; 
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Of  those  who  liyed,  some  felt  a  lecond  blow; 

And  whom  the  second  spared,  a  third  destroyed. 

Frantic  with  fear,  they  sought  by  flight  to  shun 

The  fierce  contagion.    O'er  the  mournful  land, 

The  infected  city  poured  her  hurrying  swarms : 

Roused  by  the  flames  that  flred  her  seats  around, 

The  infected  country  rushed  into  the  town. 

Some  sad  at  home,  and  in  the  desert  some 

Attjured  the  fatal  commerce  of  mankind. 

In  Tain ;  where'er  they  fled,  the  fates  pursued. 

Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  crossed  the  main, 

To  seek  protection  in  far  distant  skies ; 

But  none  they  found.    It  seemed  the  general  air, 

From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  the  east, 

Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood ; 

For  but  the  race  of  England  all  were  safe 

In  foreign  climes ;  nor  did  this  Airy  taste 

The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  contained. 

Where  should  they  fly  ?    The  circumambient  heaven 

Involved  them  still,  and  every  breeze  was  bane : 

Where  find  relief  1    The  salutary  art 

Was  mute,  and,  startled  at  the  new  disease, 

InfearAil  whispers  hopeless  omens  gave. 

To  heaven,  with  suppliant  rites  they  sent  their  prayers; 

Heaven  heard  them  not.    Of  every  hope  deprived, 

Fatigued  with  vain  resources,  and  subdued 

With  woes  resistless,  and  enfeebling  fear 

Passive  they  sunk  beneath  the  weighty  blow. 

Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  were  heard, 

Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  death. 

Infectious  horror  ran  from  fiice  to  face, 

And  pale  despair.    'Twas  all  the  business  then 

To  tend  the  sick,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 

In  heaps  they  fell ;  and  oft  the  bed,  they  say, 

The  sickenii^,  dying,  and  the  dead  contained. 

Glover,  the  author  of  Leonidas^  an  epic  poem,  and  Shenstone,  whose  Pas- 
toral Ballad  J  in  four  parts,  is  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  that  chiss  in  the  lan- 
guage, next  invite  jour  attention. 

RiCHABD  Glover  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  was  bom  in 
that  city,  in  17 1 2.  He  was  educated  at  Cheam  school,  where  his  verses,  on 
the  memory  of  Newton,  whose  death  had  recently  occurred,  excited  very 
great  interest  and  attention.  He  was  designed  for  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
manying,  in  1737,  a  lady  of  fortune,  he  changed  his  intention,  entered  par- 
liament as  member  for  Weymouth,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his 
spirit  and  independence.  He  was,  from  this  period,  more  or  less  a  popular 
leader,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1785. 

'Leonidas,'  which  was  published  in  1737,  was  soon  followed  by  TheAth- 
enais,  another  epic,  equally  elaborate.  These  poems  are  both  written  in 
blank  verse,  and  in  the  subject  have  reference  to  the  memorable  defenoe  of 
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Thermopjise,  and  the  subsequent  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Per- 
sians, Their  length,  their  want  of  sustained  interest,  and  lesser  pecul]aritie&, 
not  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  period,  have  caused  them  to  iall 
into  comparative  obscurity.  Yet  the  calm,  moral  dignity,  the  patriotic 
elevation  of  sentiment,  the  smoothness  of  versification,  and  the  vigor  of  dic- 
tion of  '  Leonidas,'  should  still  command  admiration.  The  foUowing  pas- 
sage is  lofty  and  energetic  in  the  extreme : — 

ADDBESS  OF  LEONIDAS. 


He  alone 


Bemains  unshaken.    Biaing,  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.    Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  iVame,  and  manly  beauty,  joined 
With  strength  Herculean.    On  his  aspect  shhies 
Sublimest  vhrtue  and  desire  of  fkme, 
Where  justice  gives  the  laurel ;  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  souls  of  patriots ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  rose,  and  thus  addressed  the  throng : 

'  Why  this  astonishment  on  every  face, 
Ye  men  of  Sparta?    Does  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder  1    O  my  friends! 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  arduous  paths 
Which  lead  to  virtue?    Fruitless  were  the  UA\. 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  placed 
The  distant  summit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  passage.    But  in  vain 
His  blackest  ftowns  and  terrors  he  assumes 
To  shake  the  firmness  of  the  mind  which  knows 
That,  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe ; 
That,  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns, 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  0  Sparta  I  and  demand  my  life ; 
My  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call, 
And  smiles  on  glorious  ikte.    To  live  with  fkme 
The  gods  allow  to  many;  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre  is  a  blessing  Heaven 
Selects  fVom  all  the  choicest  boons  of  fate, 
And  with  a  sparnig  hand  on  few  bestows.' 
Salvation  thus  to  Sparta  he  proclaimed. 
Joy,  wrapt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused, 
Suspending  praise;  nor  praise  at  last  resounds 
In  high  acclaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven ; 
A  reverential  murmur  breathes  applause. 

The  nature  of  the  poem,  and  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  afford 
scope  for  interesting  situations  and  descriptions  of  natural  objects ;  and  of 
these  Glover  occasionally  avails  himself  with  the  happiest  effect  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  fountain  at  the  dwelling  of  Oileus  is  classically  ele* 
gant:— 
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*  Beside  the  public  way  an  oval  fount 

Of  marble  Bparkled  with  a  silver  spray 

Of  fklling  riUs,  collected  ftom  aboTe. 

The  army  halted,  and  their  hollow  casques 

Dipped  in  the  limpid  stream.    Behind  it  rose 

An  edifice,  composed  of  native  roots, 

And  oaken  trunks  of  knotted  girth  unwrought. 

Within  were  beds  of  moss.    Old  battered  arms 

Hung  from  the  roof.    The  curious  chiefs  approach. 

These  words,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rude, 

Megistias  reads;  the  rest  in  silence  hear: 

*Ton  marble  fountain,  by  Oileus  placed, 

To  thirsty  lips  in  Uving  water  flows ; 

For  weary  steps  he  fittmed  this  cool  retreat; 

A  grateful  offering  here  to  rural  peace. 

His  dinted  shield  and  helmet  he  resigned. 

O  passenger !  if  bom  to  noble  deeds, 

Thou  would'st  obtain  perpetual  grace  from  Jove, 

Bevote  thy  vigour  to  heroic  toils, 

And  thy  decline  to  hospitable  cares. 

Best  here;  then  seek  Oileus  in  his  vale.' 

From  the  '  Athenais,'  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  classic  story  and 
landscape,  we  select  the  following  exquisite  description  of  a  night  scene : — 

Silver  Phcebe  spreads 

A  light,  reposing  on  the  quiet  lake. 
Save  where  the  snowy  rival  of  her  hue. 
The  gliding  swan,  behind  him  leaves  a  trail 
In  luminous  vibration.    Lo!  an  isle 
Swells  on  the  surfkce.    Marble  structures  there 
New  gloss  of  beauty  borrow  from  the  moon 
To  deck  the  shore.    Now  silence  gently  yields 
To  measured  strokes  of  oars.    The  orange  groves, 
In  rich  profusion  round  the  fertile  veige, 
Impart  to  fanning  breezes  fresh  perfumes 
Exhaustless,  visiting  the  scene  with  sweets, 
Which  soften  even  Briareus;  but  the  son 
Of  Gobryas,  heavy  with  devouring  care, 
Uncharmed,  unheeding  sits. 

William  Shenstone  was  bom  at  Leasowes,  in  the  parish  of  Hales- 
Owen,  Shropshire,  in  November,  1714.  He  was  taught  to  read  at  what  is 
termed  a  dame's  school,  and  his  venerable  preceptress  has  been  immortalized 
by  his  poem  The  Schoolmistress,  After  suitable  preparation  he  was  sent 
to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  four  years,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  distinguished  himself.  In  1745,  by  the  death  of  his  parents 
and  an  elder  brother,  the  paternal  estate  came  into  his  possession ;  and  he 
began  from  this  time,  as  Dr.  Johnson  characteristically  remarks, '  to  point  his 
prospects,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his 
waters ;  which  he  did  with  such  judgment  and  fancy,  as  made  his  little  do- 
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main  the  envy  of  the  great  and  the  admiration  of  the  skiUful ;  a  place  to  be 
visited  by  travellera,  and  copied  by  deeigners.' 

These  great  expenditures  upon  the  grounds  of  Shenstone's  estate  were 
not,  however,  judiciously  made ;  for  the  property  altogether  was  not  worth 
over  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  by  devoting  so  much  of  his  means 
to  external  embellishments,  he  was  compelled  to  hve  in  a  dilapidated  house, 
not  fit,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  to  receive  *  poUte  friends.'  An  unfortunate 
attachment  to  a  young  lady,  and  disappointed  ambition — for  he  aimed  at 
political  as  well  as  poetical  celebrity — conspired,  with  his  passion  for  garden- 
ing and  improvement,  to  fix  him  permanently  in  his  solitary  situation.  He 
became  querulous  and  dejected,  pined  at  the  unequal  gifts  of  fortune,  and 
even  contemplated,  with  a  gloomy  joy,  the  complaint  of  Swiffc,  that  he  would 
be  '  forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.*  Tet  Shenstone 
was  essentially  kind  and  benevolent,  and  he  must  at  times  have  experienced 
exquisite  pleasure  in  his  romantic  retreat,  in  which  every  year  would  give 
fresh  beauty,  and  develope  more  distinctly  the  creations  of  his  taste  and  la- 
bor.' '  The  works  of  a  person  that  builds,'  he  says, '  begin  immediately  to 
decay,  while  those  of  him  who  plants  begin  directly  to  improve."  This  ad- 
vantage he  possessed,  with  the  additional  charm  of  a  love  of  literature ;  but 
he  sighed  for  more  than  inward  peace  and  satisfaction.  He  built  his  happi> 
ness  on  the  applause  of  others,  and  died  in  solitude,  a  votary  of  the  world. 
His  death  occurred  at  Leasowes,  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1763. 

The  works  of  Shenstone  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death  by 
Dodsley.  They  formed  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contained  his  po- 
ems, the  second,  his  prose  essays,  and  the  third  his  letters  and  other  pieces. 
His  letters  are  trifles,  but  his  essays  display  much  ease  and  grace  of  style, 
united  to  judgment  and  discrimination.  They  have  not  the  mellow  ripeness 
of  thought  and  learning  of  Cowley's  essays,  but  they  resemble  them  more 
closely  than  any  others  in  the  language.  In  poetry,  Shenstone  tried  various 
kinds.  His  elegies  are  indifferent ;  his  Levities,  or  pieces  of  humor,  are  dull 
and  spiritless  :  but  his  Pastoral  Ballad^  is  the  finest  poem  of  that  order  in 
the  English  language.  Dr.  Jolmson  quotes  the  following  verses  of  the  first 
.part,  with  the  striking  eulogium,  that,  if  any  mind  denies  its  sympathy  to 
them,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with  love  and  nature : — 

I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  before; 
Bat  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 
Tet  I  thought  (biit  it  might  not  be  so) 

'Twas  with  pain  she  saw  me  depart. 

She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew, 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 
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But  of  all  Shenstone's  productions,  his  highest  effort  is  The  Schoolmistress, 
a  descriptiTe  poem  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  so  delightfully  quaint  and  ludi- 
crous, yet  true  to  nature,  that  it  has  all  the  force  and  vividness  of  a  spirited 
painting.  The  following  stanza  in  this  poem  is  worthy  of  particular  notioc, 
not  only  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  for  having  probably  suggested  to 
Gray  the  fine  reflection  in  his  elegy — 

'  Borne  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest.' 

D'Israeli  first  pointed  out  this  resemblance,  in  his  '  Curiosities  of  litera- 
ture,' and  it  appears  well  founded.    The  stanza  is  as  follows : — 

Yet,  nursed  with  skilly  what  dazzling  fruits  appear ! 

Even  now  Bagacions  foresight  points  to  show 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 

And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 

Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  ere  be  so, 

As  Milton,  Shakspeare— names  that  ne'er  shall  die! 

Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low, 

Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on  high, 

Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf!  his  paper  kite  may  fly. 

The  best  part  of  this  fine  poem  is  found  in  the  following  stanzas : — 

THE   SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

Ah  me !  fbll  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn. 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blast  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise; 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprise ; 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess  I  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chanced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  marked  with  little  spire. 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  ^Ith  birch  to  tame : 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 
And  ofttimes,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconued,  are  sorely  shent. 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  doth  stowe ; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow. 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew. 
But  their  limbs  shuddered,  and  their  pulse  beat  low ; 
And  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  horror  grew. 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 
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Near  to  this  dome  is  foand  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoniiig  board  is  seen, 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray ; 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day  t 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resound, 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound, 
And  eyes  her  fkiiy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  rig:ht  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trow, 
As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field; 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays ;  with  anxious  fear  entwined. 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined, 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulder  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  iUr! 
'Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear; 
Goody,  good  woman,  gossip  n'aunt,  forsooth. 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear ; 
Tet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear; 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 
Who  should  not  honoured  eld  with  these  revere; 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need, 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  found. 

Herbs,  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak, 
But  herbs  for  use  and  physic,  not  a  few. 
Of  gray  renown,  within  those  borders  grew: 
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The  tufted  basil,  pnn-prpvokiog  thyme, 
Fresh  balm,  and  marigold  of  cheerful  hue : 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb ; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath*s  decent  eve, 
Hymned  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-seat : 
Sweet  melody !  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  IsraePs  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  taunting  foeman  did  a  song  entreat, 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres— small  heart  had  they  to  sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore, 
And  passed  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  ears  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed, 
And  tortuous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed; 
And  simple  fUth  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed ; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum: 
Ah!  dearest  Lord,  fcHrefend  thilk  days  should  e'er  return. 

In  elbow  chair  (like  that  of  Scottish  stem. 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced. 
In  which,  when  he  received  his  diadem. 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  Is  placed) 
The  matron  sat;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  chfldren's  and  of  courtiers'  pride !) 
Bedressed  affronts— for  vile  afFh>nt8  there  passed; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fVetftil  to  deride, 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  weU  she  knew  each  temper  to  desciy, 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  balefld  sprig  she  'frays: 
Even  absent  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways; 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo  1  now  with  state  she  utters  her  command ; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair, 
Their  boolu  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fiiir: 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St  George's  high  achievements  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been, 
Kens  the  fbrthcoming  rod— unpleasing  sight,  I  ween! 

Ah  I  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star !  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ; 
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As  erst  the  bard  by  MuU**s  sflyer  stream, 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight, 
Sighed  as  he  song,  and  did  in  tears  indite; 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight ; 
And  down  they  drop;  appears  his  dainty  skin, 
Fair  as  the  fVirry  coat  of  whitest  ermHin. 

0  ruthf^il  scene !  when,  from  a  nook  obscure, 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see, 
All  playfyil  as  she  sat,  she  grows  demure; 
She  finds  f^lll  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee ; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  fVee; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye, 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awftil  fear, 
To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand, 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear ; 
(Ah  I  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameAil  blow  I) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near, 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow, 
And  gires  a  loose  at  last  to  unayalling  woe. 

But,  aht  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace  1 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain— 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face — 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain— 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distaini 
When  he,  in  algect  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim, 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  fklling  stroke  prodahn. 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky, 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison  door; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  han  covered  o'er 
With  boisterous  revel  rout  and  wild  uproar; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes  I  implore; 
For  well  may  freedom  erst  so  dearly  won 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  e^joy  your  sportive  trade, 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fkirest  flowers; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid, 
Oh  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
Oh  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing ! 
But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towers; 
Deluded  wight!  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  king. 
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See  in  each  sprite  some  yarions  bent  appear  1 
These  radelj  carol  most  incondite  lay ; 
Thoee  sauntering  on  the  g;reen,  with  Jocund  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way ; 
Some  building  fragile  tenements  of  clay ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend, 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck  and  drake  to  play; 
Thilk  to  the  huxter's  savoury  cottage  tend, 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  the  alloted  mite  to  spend. 

Here  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store, 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-covered  o'er, 
Galling  f^  sore  the  unmoneyed  wight,  are  seen. 
And  goosebrie  dad  in  livery  red  or  green ; 
And  here,  of  lovely  dye,  the  catharine  pear, 
Fine  pear!  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween; 
0  may  no  wight  e'er  penniless  come  there. 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  love,  he  pine  with  hopeless  care. 

See,  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound, 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied, 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  their  glances  round, 
With  pampered  look  draw  little  eyes  aside ; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown; 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide, 
Whose  honoured  names*  the  inventive  city  own, 
Bendering  through  Britain's  isle  ScUopia's  praises  known. 

Admired  Salopia  I  that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Severn's  ambient  wave, 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried, 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave : 
Ah  I  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display  t 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gave, 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray ; 
Til]  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

William  Whitehead,  an  elegant  poet  and  a  ner\'ous  writer,  was  the  son 
of  a  baker,  and  was  bom  in  I7l5.  Early  attracting  the  attention  of  Lord 
Montfort,  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  that  nobleman,  admittance 
into  Westminster  school,  and  there  enjoyed  the  honor  of  winning  the  poetic 
priae.  From  Westminster  he  passed  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which, 
in  1742,  he  became  fellow,  and  soon  after  entered  the  family  of  Lord  Jer- 
sey, as  tutor  to  his  son.  The  leisure  which  the  comforts  and  independence 
of  his  situation  afforded  him,  left  him  at  liberty  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the 
drama,  and  he  produced  two  tragedies,  the  Roman  Father  and  Creum^  both 
of  which  were  received  with  applause.  In  1754,  he  accompanied  his  noble 
pupil,  and  Lord  Nuneham,  on  the  continent,  and  after  visiting  the  dif^nt 

*  Bhrewshuiy  cakes. 
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courts  of  Germany,  he  returned  through  Italy,  Switeerland,  France,  and 
Holland,  to  England,  having  been  abroad  a  little  more  than  two  years. 

The  views  of  Rome,  and  the  monuments  of  her  departed  greatness,  were 
not  lost  on  the  imagination  of  a  man  of  such  genius ;  and  on  his  return  he, 
accordingly,  gave  to  the  public  his  Elegy ^  written  at  Hautvilliers,  his  Ode  on 
the  Campagna  of  Romej  and  five  Eclogues,  By  the  interest  of  Lady  Jer- 
sey, he  was  appointed  secretary  and  register  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and 
two  years  after  he  succeeded  Gibber  in  the  honorable  office  of  poet  laureate. 
Thus  deservedly  raised  to  comfortable  independence,  he  continued  the  fiiend 
and  assodate  of  the  two  noblemen  over  whose  education  he  had  so  care- 
fully presided,  and  the  many  days  which  he  passed  in  honorable  hospitality, 
and  in  cheerful  conversation,  at  Nuneham  and  Middleton  parks,  were  proofs 
of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  as  much  as  of  the  virtues,  and  of  the  grateful 
generosity  of  his  pupils.  In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  assiduities  of  fiiend- 
ship,.he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  Muses,  and  besides  the  ooca»onal 
odes  which  loyalty  and  official  duty  daimed  from  his  pen,  he  wrote  the 
School  for  Lovers^  a  comedy  performed  at  Drury-lane  in  1762,  and  a  satir- 
ical poem  under  the  title  of  Charge  to  the  Poets,  Whitehead's  death  oc- 
curred on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1785,  at  the  mansion  of  the  generous 
patron  with  whom  he  had  passed  so  great  a  portion  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  performances  already  mentioned.  Whitehead  wrote  an  easy 
and  playful  poem  entitled  Variety^  the  popularity  of  which  is  permanently 
fixed.     Of  this  poem  the  following  concluding  lines  form  the  moral : — 

The  moral  of  my  tale  is  this : 
Variety  's  the  soul  of  bliss ; 
But  such  variety  alone 
As  makes  oar  home  the  more  our  own. 
As  from  the  heart's  impelliDg  power 
The  life-blood  pours  its  genial  store; 
Though  taking  each  a  various  way, 
The  active  streams  meandering  play 
Through  every  artery,  every  vein, 
All  to  the  heart  return  again; 
From  thence  resume  their  new  career, 
But  still  return  and  centre  there; 
So  real  happiness  below 
Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  flow; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  syren's  song, 
Mast  stray  too  fkr,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend; 
Must  there  begin,  and  there  must  end ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force, 
And  gain  fresh  vigour  from  their  source. 

Thouab  Gray,  author  of  the  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard^ 
was  bom  at  Comhill,  London,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1716.  His 
father  was,  by  profession,  a  scrivener ;  and  though  a  '  respectable  citizen,' 
he  was  a  man  of  so  harsh  and  violent  a  temper,  that  his  wife  was  compelled 
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to  aeparatd  firom  him.  Oast,  by  this  circumstaooe,  upon  her  own  resouroes, 
the  excellent  mother  of  Gray  commenced  the  millinery  business,  with  a 
OBter  aa  her  partner;  and  so  &r  succeeded  as  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon-her 
son  a  learned  education,  first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  The  painful  domestic  drcmnstances  of  his  youth  gave  a  tinge 
of  melancholy  and  pensive  reflection  to  Gray's  mind,  which  is  visible  in  all 
his  poetry.  At  Eton  the  young  student  had  secured  the  friendship  of 
Horace  Walpole,  son  of  the  English  prime  minister ;  and  when  his  college 
education  was  completed,  Walpole  induced  him  to  accompany  him  on  it  tour 
through  Flrance  and  Italy.  After  they  had  passed  about  a  year  together, 
exploring  the  natural  beauties,  antiquities,  and  picture  galleries  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Naples,  and  other  important  places,  a  quarrel  took  place  between 
them,  the  travellers  separated,  and  Gray  returned  to  England.  Walpole 
took  the  blame  of  this  difference  on  himself,  as  he  was  yarn  and  volatile, 
and  not  dbpoeed  to  trust  in  the  better  knowledge  and  somewhat  fjastidious 
tastes  of  his  associate. 

Gray,  immediately  after  his  return,  repaired  to  Cambridge  to  take  his 
degree  in  dvil  law,  but  without  intending  to  follow  the  profession.  His 
fiither  was  now  dead,  and  though  his  mother's  fortune  was  small,  still  they 
possessed  sufficient  to  supply  all  their  wants.  He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Cambridge ;  and  amidst  its  noble  libraries  and  learned  society,  passed  most 
of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  classical  learning, 
though  not  without  attending  to  architecture,  antiquities,  natural  history, 
and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  Hb  retired  life  was  varied  by  oc- 
casional visits  to  London,  where  he  would  revel  anlong  the  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum ;  and  by  frequent  excursions  to  the  country,  to  pass  brief 
periods  with  his  learned  and  attached  friends.  In  1765,  Gray  took  a  join*- 
ney  into  Scotland,  and  at  Glammis  Castle  met  his  brother  poet,  Beattie.  He 
also  penetrated  into  Wales,  and  journeyed  to  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, to  view  the  scenery  of  the  lakes.  The  letters  in  which  he  describes 
these  excursions  are  remarkable  for  elegance  and  precision,  for  correct  and 
extensive  observations,  and  for  a  dry  scholastic  humor  peculiar  to  the  poet. 

On  his  return  from  these  agreeable  holidays.  Gray  would  set  himself 
calmly  down  in  his  college  retreat,  pore  over  his  favorite  authors,  compile 
tables  of  chronology  or  botany,  moralize  on  'all  he  felt  and  all  he  saw,' 
correspond  with  his  fiiends,  and  occasionally  venture  into  the  realms  of 
poetry  and  imagination.  He  had  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  with 
such  intense  devotion  and  critical  care,  that  their  very  spirit  and  essence 
seem  to  have  sunk  into  his  mind,  and  colored  all  his  efforts  at  original  com- 
position. At  the  same  time  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  world,  were  varied  and  profound.  Tears  fell  unbidden 
among  the  classic  flowers  of  fancy,  and  in  his  almost  monastic  cell,  his 
heart  vibrated  to  the  finest  tones  of  humanity.  In  1747,  Gray  published 
his  Ode  to  Eton  College^  and  two  years  after  appeared  his  Elegy  Written 
in  a  Country  Churchyard.  His  Pindaric  Odes  appeared  in  1757,  but  met 
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with  oomparativelj  little  success.  His  fiime,  however,  was  now  so  widely 
spread  that  he  was  offered  the  situation  of  poet-laureate,  vacant  by  tlie 
death  of  Colley  Gibber.  Gray  declined  the  appointment  for  the  mor^ 
lucrative  situation  of  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  university,  at  a 
salary  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  For  some  yean  he  had  been 
subject  to  hereditary  gout,  and  as  hb  circumstances  improved,  his  health 
declined.  While  at  dinner  one  day  in  the  college  hall,  he  was  seized  with 
aD  attadE  in  the  stomach,  which  was  so  violent,  as  to  resist  all  the  efforts  of 
medicine,  and  after  six  days  of  suffering,  he  expired,  on  the  thirtieth  of 
July,  1771,  in  the  fifty-Mh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried,  according  to 
his  own  request,  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  at  Stoke,  near  Eton — adding  ono 
more  poetical  association  to  that  beautiful  and  classic  district  of  England. 

Oray's  poetry  is  all  comprised  in  a  few  pages,  and  yet,  as  a  poet,  he  holds 
a  very  high  rank.  His  two  great  odes,  The  Progress  of  Poeey^  and  The 
Bard,  aie  the  most  splendid  compositions,  in  the  Pindaric  style  and  measure^ 
in  the  English  language.  Each  presents  rich  personifications,  striking 
thoughts,  and  happy  imagery — 

Sublime  their  starry  fhmts  they  rear. 

'The  Bard'  is  more  dramatic  and  picturesque  than  *  The  Progress  of  Poesy/ 
yet  in  the  latter  are  some  of  the  poet's  richest  and  most  majestic  strains. 
Of  these,  the  following  sketch  of  the  savage  youth  of  Chili  may  be  taken 
as  an  example : — 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  monntaios  roam, 
The  mose  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom, 

To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode. 
And  oft  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  sayage  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
Their  feather-cinctured  chieft  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  royes, 
Olory  pursue  and  generous  shame, 
The  unconquerable  mind  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

To  these  lines  we  may  add  the  following  graphic  delineation  of  the  poetical 
characters  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden : 

Far  flrom  the  sun  and  summer  gale, 

In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid, 

What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  strayed, 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unvail 
Her  awftd  flice :  the  dauntless  child 
Stretched  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smUed. 
*  This  pencil  take,'  she  said,  *  whose  colours  dear 
Eichly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Thine,  too,  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy  I 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy; 
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Of  Honror  that,  and  thriUing  Fears, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tears. 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wiogs  of  Ecstacy 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 
He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time : 
The  liYing  throne,  the  sapphire  blase, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 

He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  exccess  of  light,  , 

Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presnmptaons  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resounding  pace. 

The  'Ode  to  Eton  College,'  the  'Ode  to  Adversity/  and  the  &r'&med 
'  Elfigy,'  present  the  same  careful  and  elaborate  finish  which  charaoteiize 
his  more  elevated  strains ;  but  the  thoughts  and  imageiy  are  &r  more  sim- 
ple, natural,  and  touching.  A  train  of  moral  feelings,  and  solemn  and  i^- 
fecdng  associations,  is  presented  to  the  mind,  in  connection  with  beautiful 
natural  scenery,  and  objects  of  real  life.  The  '  Ode  to  Adversity,'  and  the 
*  Elegy' foDow:— 

ODE  TO  ADVERSITY. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge,  and  torturing  hour, 

The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain. 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth, 

And  bade  to  form  her  infiint  mind. 
Stem  mgged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore : 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know. 
And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 

Scared  at  thy  fh>wn  terrific,  fiy 

Self-pleasing  Polly*8  idle  brood, 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  fViend,  the  fiattering  foe ; 
By  vain  Prosperity  received ; 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth,  and  are  again  believed. 


VOL.  II.— Y 


Wisdom,  in  sable  garb  arrayed, 
Immersed  in  rapturous  thought  profound, 
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And  melancholy,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground, 
Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend : 
Wann  Charity,  the  general  Aiend, 
With  Justice,  to  herself  seyere, 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  sappUant's  head, 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  I 
Not  in  thy  gorgon  terrors  clad. 

Nor  circled  with  the  yengefhl  band 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen), 
With  thundering  yoioe,  and  threatening  mien, 
With  screaming  Horror's  fhneral  cry, 
Despahr,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  goddess!  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart, 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there, 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revive; 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive ; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 


BLBGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glhnmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flighty 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds: 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower. 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap^ 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  ft-om  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care: 

No  children  ran  to  lisp  their  sire's  retum. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 
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Oft  did  the  harrest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  farrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field  1 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useAil  toil, 

Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  , 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gaye, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour: —  • 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Kor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fkult, 

If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  1 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  1 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre: 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  fh>ze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul    . 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfkthomed  caves  of  ocean  bear : 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land,    . 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind: 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fiame. 
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Far  from  the  maddins  crowd's  ignoble  strifb 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray; 
Along  the  oool  seqnestered  vale  of  life 

They  koep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Tet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect^ 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  uigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 

Implores  tbe  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  muse, 

The  place  of  ftune  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfrdness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerfU  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  1 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drc^  the  closing  eye  requires; 
Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries. 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonoured  dead, 

Dost  m  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate ; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

*  Ofl  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  iq>land  lawn. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreaths  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  Ustless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smilling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  Us  wayward  fkncies  he  would  rove; 

Now  drooping,  wofrd,  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill, 

Along  the  heath  and  near  his  fkvorite  tree; 
Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  not  at  the  wood  was  he. 

The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array. 
Slow  through  the  churchway  path  we  saw  him  borne ; 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.' 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 
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Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  hiB  bounty,  and  his  sonl  sincere, 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 
He  gave  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear, 

He  gained  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a  fHend. 

No  fiuther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  fhiilties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose). 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

Gray*8  letters  are  easy,  flowing,  and  beautiful ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
lake  soenery  of  Cumberland,  and  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,  are  highly  graphic :  they  do  not,  however,  call  for  fiirther  notice. 

WiLUAM  Collins,  whose  history  is  brief  but  painful,  and  whose  poems 
are  as  limited  in  number,  and  finished  in  execution,  as  those  of  Gray,  was  the 
son  of  a  respectable  hatter,  in  Chichester,  and  was  bom  on  Christmas  day, 
1720.  When  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  he  entered  Winchester  school, 
and  thenoe  passed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  scholarship,  and  took  lus  bachelor's  degree.  While 
at  college  he  published  his  Oriental  Eclogues^  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
univenity,  and  the  literary  public,  were  entirely  neglected.  He  soon  after 
quitted  Ozfi)rd,  and  repaired  to  London,  as  a  literary  adventurer.  He  arrived 
in  London,  in  1744,  and  two  yeara  afterwards  published  his  Odes^  which,  for 
some  nnaooouDtable  reason,  Med  to  attract  public  attention.  Though 
Collins*s  learoiDg  was  extensive,  yet  he  wanted  steadiness  of  purpose  and 
busineaa  appHcation ;  and  he  therefore  allowed  himself  to  sink  under  this  dis- 
appointment, and  to  become  more  indolent  and  dissipated  than  ever.  The 
fine  promise  of  his  youth,  his  mental  ardor  and  his  ambition,  all  melted  away 
under  this  baneful  and  depressing  influence.  The  death  of  Thomson,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  known  and  loved,  occurred  just  at  this  critical  period  m 
Collinses  life,  and  once  again  he  strung  his  lyre  with  poetical  enthusiasm. 
The  following  Ode^  which  the  occasion  elicited,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  elegiac  poems  in  the  language.  The  scene  is  supposed  to  lie  on  the 
Thames,  near  Itichmond : — 

In  yonder  gjave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave ! 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  Ita  poet's  sylvan  grave ! 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid, 
That  he,  whose  heart  In  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  through  Ufe  the  soothing  shade. 

The  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here. 

And,  while  iU  sounds  at  distance  swell, 
Shall  sadly  seem  in  pity's  ear 

To  hear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  kneE 
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RemembrAQoe  oft  BhaU  haunt  the  nhore, 
When  Thames  in  Bummer  wreaths  Is  drest; 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest! 

And  oft  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  fHend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire. 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed, 

Ah  I  what  will  erery  dirge  avail  V 
Or  tears,  which  love  and  pity  shed, 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail  [ 

Tet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  nearl 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge-crowned  sisters  now  attend, 
Now  waft  me  flrom  the  green  hill's  side, 

Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  friend ! 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fkde, 

Dun  night  has  vailed  the  solemn  view ! 
Tet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu  I 

The  genial  meads,  assigned  to  bless 

Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom ! 
Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 

With  simple  hands  thy  rural  Umb. 

Long,  long  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 

Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes: 
0 1  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 

In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies ! 

When  reduced  m  circumstances  to  the  last  extremity,  Collins,  by  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  Colonel  Martin,  came  into  possession  of  two  thousand 
pounds — ^  a  sum,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  which  he  could  scarcely  think  ex- 
haustible, and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust'  He  had  just  before,  in 
order  to  relieve  himself  under  a  pressing  emergency,  engaged  to  translate,  for 
Miller,  the  bookseller,  Aristotle's  Poetics,  and  had  received  his  pay  in  ad- 
vance ;  but  he  now  returned  the  money,  and  "being  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  exertion,  he  became  still  more  irregular  in  his  habits,  and  soon 
sank  into  a  state  of  nervous  imbedlity.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  one  occasion,  met 
him  carrying  with  him,  as  he  travelled,  an  English  Testament  '  I  have  but 
one  book,'  said  Collins, '  but  it  is  the  best  I'  He  passed  his  latter  days 
under  the  care  of  his  sister  at  Chichester ;  but  it  was  necessary  at  one  time 
to  confine  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  used,  when  at  liberty,  to  wander 
day  and  night  among  the  aisles  and  doistera  of  Chichester  cathedral,  ac^ 
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oompanying  the  music  with  loud  sohs  and  moans.  Death  at  length  came 
to  his  relief,  and  in  1756,  just  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  his  im- 
mortal works,  his  trouhled  and  melancholy  career  was  terminated. 

Collinses  life  affords  one  of  the  most  touching  examples  of  accomplished 
youth  and  genius,  linked  to  personal  humiliation  and  calamity,  that  throws 
its  lights  and  shades  over  EngllBh  literature.  Conscious  of  the  purity  and 
elevation  of  his  poetic  strams,  he  yet  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  finest 
productions  fall  lifeless  from  the  press  ;  and  it  was  this  that  hroke  his  heai-t, 
and  sent  him  to  a  premature  grave.  Southey  remarks  *  that  though  utterly 
neglected  on  their  first  appearance,  the  Odes  of  Collins,  in  the  course  of  one 
generation,  without  any  adventitious  aid  to  hring  them  into  notice,  were 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  language.  Silently  and 
imperceptibly  they  had  risen  by  their  own  buoyancy,  and  their  power  was 
felt  by  every  reader  who  had  any  true  poetic  feeling.'  The  following  dirge 
assimilates  the  genius  of  Collins  so  nearly  to  that  of  Shakspeare,  that  wo 
can  scarcely  reahze  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon  did  not  himself  write  it: — 

DIRGE  IN  CYMBELINE. 

To  fiiir  Fidele*8  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shall  daro  appear 

To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove, 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here 

And  melUng  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 

No  goblins  lead  their  mighty  crew ; 
The  fSemale  ftys  shall  haunt  the  green, 

And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

The  red-breast  oft  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 

In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell, 
Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore. 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Beloved  till  life  can  charm  no  more ; 

And  mourned  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

To  this  durge  we  add  the  *  Ode  on  the  Passions,'  which  should,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  the  author^s  subhmest  and  most  elevated  strain : — 
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0D£  ON  THE  PASSIONS. 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid !  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Qreeoe  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell; 
Exulting,  tremhling,  raging,  fliinting, 
Possessed  beyond  the  muse's  painting; 
By  tarns  they  fblt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Filled  with  ftuy,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round, 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour, 
Would  proYe  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  tiy. 
Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid; 
And  back  recoUed,  he  knew  not  why. 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  hurried  hands  the  strings. 
With  wofhl  measures  wan  Despair, 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled; 
A  soleinn,  strange,  and  mingled  air; 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  oh  Hope  I  with  eyes  so  ftir. 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure  1 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  halL 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong; 

And  ftx>m  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waived  her  golden  hair: 
And  longer  had  she  sung,  but  with  a  firown 

Revenge  impatient  arose; 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down, 

And,  with  a  withering  look, 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  f\ill  of  wo; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  double  drum  with  f\irious  heat; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pauae  between, 
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Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 
Her  sonl-snbduiiig  yoice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild,  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
Of  differing  theihes  the  yeering  song  was  mixed, 
And  now  it  courted  Lore,  now  raving  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired, 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul; 

And  clashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  Joined  the  sound  -, 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole : 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay, 

Bound  a  holy  calm  diffliaing, 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  oh  I  how  altered  was  its  sprightly  tone. 
When  OheerAilness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung. 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Fawn  and  Dryad  known; 
The  oak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen. 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear, 
And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial: 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 
But  so<m  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  viol. 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best 

They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  strahi, 
They  saw,  in  Tempo  's  vale,  her  native  maids, 

Amidst  the  festal  soundmg  shades, 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing: 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings 
Love  framed  with  Mirth,  a  gay,  ftntastic  round, 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound : 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

Oh  Music!  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid, 
Why,  Goddess  I  why  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  1 
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I  Ab  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 

'  You  learn  an  all-commanding  power* 

Thy  mimic  soul,  oh  nymph  endeared, 

Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 

Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 

Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  arti 

Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 

Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime ! 

Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 

Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page; 

'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 

Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 

Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage ; 

Than  all  which  charms  this  lagged  age; 

Even  all  at  once  together  found, 

Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 

Oh!  bid  your  vain  endeavours  cease, 

Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 

Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ; 

Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate. 

James  Merrick  was  born  at  Reading,  in  1*720.  He  prepared  for  the 
universitj  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  so  far  distinguished  himself  as  to  be  pro- 
nounced, by  Bishop  Lowth,  one  of  the  best  men  and  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  the  age.  He  entered  into  orders,  but  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  assume  the  arduous  duties  of  the  ministijy 
and  he  therefore  passed  his  life  in  the  pursuits  of  literature.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1766. 

The  works  of  Merrick  consist  of  Poems  on  Sacred  SubjecU,  Annotations 
on  the  FsalmSj  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St,  John,  and  a  Metrical  Version  of 
the  Psaljns,  The  latter  is,  however,  a  work  of  but  comparative  merit 
The  following  fable  from  this  worthy  divine's  pen,  is  both  amusing  and 


instructive : 


THE   CHAMELEON. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 
With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post; 
Tet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been, 
To  see  whatever  conld  be  seen. 
Returning  from  his  finished  tour, 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  travelled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop: 
*  Sir,  if  my  Judgment  you'll  allow— 
I've  seen— and  sure  I  ought  to  know!' — 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 
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Two  trayelleTS  of  auch  a  cast, 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed, 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat, 
Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that ; 
Disooorsed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter, 
Of  the  Chameleon's  form  and  nature, 

*  A  stranger  animal,'  cries  one, 

'  Sure  never  lived  beneath  the  son : 
A  lizard's  body  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongue. 
Its  foot  with  triple  claw  di^oined ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind ! 
How  slow  its  pace !  and  then  its  hne^ 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blueV 

*  Hold  there,'  the  other  quick  replies, 

*  Tis  green,  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes, 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay. 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  viewed. 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  fbr  food.' 

*  I've  seen  it^  sir,  as  weU  as  you^ 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blqe ; 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  surveyed 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade.' 

*  'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye.' 

*  Green !'  cries  the  other,  in  a  fViry  : 

*  Why,  sir,  d'ye  think  I've  lost  my  eyes  V 

*  'Twere  no  great  loss,'  the  friend  replies ; 

*  For,  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 
You'll  find  them  but  of  little  use.' 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 
From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows : 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third ; 
To  him  the  question  they  referred  : 
And  begged  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 

*  Sirs,'  cries  the  umpire,  <  cease  your  pother ; 
The  creature's  neiUier  one  nor  t'other. 

I  caught  the  animal  last  night, 
And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candle-light : 
I  marked  it  well,  'twas  black  as  jet— 
You  stare— but,  sirs,  I've  got  it  yet, 
And  can  produce  it.*—'  Pray,  sir,  do ; 
I'll  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue.' 
'  And  I'll  be  sworn  that  when  you've  seen 
The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green.' 

*  WeU,  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt,' 
Beplies  the  man, '  I'll  turn  him  out : 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him, 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  111  eat  him.' 

He  said;  and  fhU  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast^  and  lo !  'twas  white. 
Both  stared,  the  man  looked  wondrous  wise — 

*  My  children,'  the  Chameleon  cries, 
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(Then  first  the  creature  fbimd  a  tongae) 
*  You  all  are  ris;fat,  and  all  are  wrong : 
When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 
Think  others  see  as  well  as  you: 
Nor  wonder  if  you  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eye-sight  to  his  own.' 

WiLUAM  Mason,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Gray,  was  the  son  of 
the  vicar  of  St  Trinity,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom,  in  1725.  His 
acquaintance  with  Gray  was  formed  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and 
by  that  distinguished  friend  he  was  afterwards  essentially  assisted  in  ob- 
taining his  master^B  degree.  After  his  career  at  college,  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  He  also  held  the 
living  of  Ashton,  and  was  precentor  of  York  cathedral  During  the 
American  Revolution,  while  politics  ran  high.  Mason  took  an  active  part  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs,  but  was  respected  by  all  parties.  His  death  occuned 
in  1797. 

Mason's  first  literary  production  was  an  attack  on  the  Jacobitism  of  Ox- 
ford, to  which  Warton  replied  in  his  *  Triumph  of  Isis.'  In  1753,  he  pub- 
lished his  tragedy  of  Elfrida^  '  written,*  according  to  Southey,  '  on  an 
artifidal  model,  and  in  a  gorgeous  diction,  because  he  thought  Shakspeare 
had  precluded  all  hope  of  excellence  in  any  other  form  of  drama.*  The 
model  which  he  followed  was  the  Greek  drama,  and  he  introduced  into  his 
play  the  classic  accompaniment  of  the  chorus.  A  second  drama  CcaraetacuBy 
is  of  a  higher  cast  than  *  Elfrida :'  more  noble  and  spirited  m  language,  and 
of  more  sustained  dignity  in  scenes,  situations,  and  character.  He  also 
wrote  a  series  of  odes  on  Independence,  Memory,  Melancholy,  and  The  Fall 
of  Tyranny,  in  which  his  gorgeousness  of  diction  swells  into  extravagance 
and  bombast  His  other  poetical  works  are  the  English  Garden,  a  long 
descriptive  poem  in  blank  verse,  extending  over  four  books,  and  an  ode  on 
the  Commemoration  of  the  British  Revolution,  in  which  he  asserts  those 
Whig  principles  which  he  steadfiistly  maintained  during  the  trying  period 
of  the  American  war. 

Of  all  Mason's  literary  performances,  his  Life  of  Gray  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable.  As  in  his  dramas  he  had  made  an  innovation  on  the  estab- 
lished taste  of  the  times,  so  he  ventured,  with  equal  success,  to  depart  from 
the  established  practice  of  English  authors,  in  writing  the  life  of  his  friend. 
Instead  of  presenting  a  continuous  narrative  in  which  the  biographer 
alone  is  viuble,  he  incorporated  the  journals  and  letters  of  the  poet  in 
chronological  order,  thus  making  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  in  some  degree, 
his  own  biographer,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  more  fully  and  cor- 
rectly of  his  situation,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  The  same  plan  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  Boswell  in  his  life  of  Johnson^  and  has  been  sanctioned 
by  subsequent  usage,  in  all  cases  where  the  subject  is  of  importance  enough 
to  demand  copious  information  and  minute  personal  details.  His  poetry  is 
not  popular  even  with  poetical  readers.    His  greatest  defect  is  want  of 
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simplicity,  yet  at  times  his  rich  diction  has  a  fine  effect.     Gray  quotes  the 
followiDg  lines  in  one  of  Mason's  odes  as  '  superlative' : — 

While  through  the  west,  where  sinks  the  crimson  day. 
Meek  twilight  slowly  sails,  and  wayes  his  banners  gray. 

To  this  couplet  we  add  the  following  lyric  from  '  Caractacus,'  and  the 
Epitaph  on  his  wife : — 

Mona  on  Snowdon  calls: 
Hear,  thou  king  of  mountains,  hear ; 

Hark,  she  speaks  fVom  all  her  strings; 

Hark,  her  loudest  echo  rings; 
King  of  mountains,  bend  thine  ear : 

Send  thy  spirits,  send  them  soon, 

Now,  when  midnight  and  the  moon 
Meet  upon  thy  front  of  snow ; 

See,  their  gold  and  ebon  rod, 

Where  the  sober  sisters  nod. 
And  greet  in  whispers  sage  and  slow. 
Snowdon,  mark!  'tis  magic's  hour. 
Now  the  muttered  spell  hath  power; 
Power  to  rend  thy  ribs  of  rock, 
And  burst  thy  base  with  thunder's  shock : 
But  to  thee  no  ruder  spell 
Shall  Mona  use,  than  those  that  dwell 
In  music's  secret  cells,  and  lie 
Steeped  in  the  stream  of  harmony. 

Snowdon  has  heard  the  strain: 
Hark,  amid  the  wondering  groye 

Other  harpings  answer  clear. 

Other  Yoices  meet  our  ear, 
Pinions  flutter,  shadows  move, 

Busy  murmurs  hum  around, 

Rustling  vestments  brush  the  ground; 
Bound  and  round,  and  round  they  go. 

Through  the  twilight,  through  the  shade, 

Mount  the  oak's  majestic  head, 
And  gild  the  tufted  misletoe. 
Cease,  ye  glittering  race  of  light. 
Close  your  wings,  and  check  your  flight ; 
Here,  arranged  in  order  due ; 
Spread  your  robes  of  8affh>n  hue; 
For  lo!  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Mighty  Mador  smites  the  lyre: 
Hark,  he  sweeps  the  master-strings; 
Listen  all. 

EPITAPH,  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OP  BRISTOL. 

Take,  holy  earth !  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear: 
Take  that  best  gift  which  heaven  so  lately  gave: 

To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembUng  care 
Her  fkded  form;  she  bowed  to  taste  the  wave, 
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And  died  t    Does  youth,  does  beauty,  read  the  line  % 

Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  1 
Speak,  dead  Maria !  breathe  a  strain  divine ; 

Bven  from  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to  chann. 
Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee; 

Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move ; 
And  if  so  fiiir,  ft-om  vanity  as  f\ree ; 

As  firm  in  ftiendship,  and  as  fond  in  love. 
Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awfld  thing  to  die, 

('Twas  even  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 

And  bids  'the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  God.' 
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VABK  AXERSIDE — THOMAS  BLACELOCE — FRAHCIS  FAWKES — ^JABIES  0RARI6ER — 
HATHANIEL  COTTOH — DR.  THOMAS  WARTOH — JOSEPH  WARTOH — ^THOMAS  WAR- 
TON — CHRISTOPHER  SMART—CHRISTOPHER  ANSTET — ^THOMAS  PERCY — OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. 

THE  jear  1721  produced  no  less  than  five  poets,  whose  genius  has  given 
comparative  celebrity  to  their  names.  Akenside,  the  author  of  The, 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  elegant  didactic 
poems  in  the  English  language ;  Blaeklock,  who*  was  blind  from  his  birth ; 
Fawkes,  the  translator  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  other  classic  poets ; 
Grainger,  the  opening  of  whose  Ode  to  Solitude  Dr.  Johnson  considered 

*  very  noble ;'  and  Cotton,  whose  Visions  in  Verse  for  children,  and  whose 

*  well-known  humanity  and  sweetness  of  temper'  Cowper  so  warmly  com- 
mends. 

Mark  Akensids  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  was  bom  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  where  his  fether  followed  his  business,  on  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1721.  His  parents  were  both  dissenters,  and  the  Puritan  principles 
imbibed  in  his  early  years,  seems,  as  in  the  case  of  Milton,  to  have  given  a 
gravity  and  earnestness  to  his  character,  and  a  love  of  freedom  to  his 
thoughts  and  imagination,  which  he  preserved  through  life.  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place, 
and  was  afterward  instructed  at  a  private  academy,  by  a  Mr.  Wilson.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  the  society  of  Dissenters  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  univer- 
sity, that  he  might  become  qualified  for  the  ministry ;  but  he  afterward 
changed  his  views,  returned  the  money  that  he  had  received,  and  entered 
himself  as  a  student  of  medicine.  He  was  already  a  poet ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing Hymn  to  Science^  written  in  Edinburgh,  we  see  at  once  the  forma- 
tion of  his  classic  taste,  and  the  dignity  of  his  personal  character : — 

That  last  best  effort  of  thy  skill, 
To  form  the  life  and  rale  the  will, 
Propitious  Power!  impart; 
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Teach  me  to  cool  my  passion's  fires, 
Make  me  the  judge  of  mj  desires, 
The  master  of  my  heart. 

Baise  me  aboye  the  yalgar's  breath, 
Pursuit  of  fortune,  fear  of  death. 

And  all  in  life  that's  mean; 
Still  true  to  reason  be  my  plan, 
Still  let  my  actions  speak  the  man, 

Through  every  Tarious  scene. 

After  having  passed  three  years  at  Edinburgh,  Akenside  removed  to 
Leyden  to  complete  his  studies;  and  in  1744,  ho  obtained  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, returned  to  England,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
London.  During  his  residence  in  Holland  be  bad  written,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-three,  his  Pleasures  of  Imagination^  which  he  now  offered  to 
Dodsley  for  publication,  demanding  for  the  copyright,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  price  bemg  large,  Dodsley,  before  he  concluded  to 
take  it,  consulted  Pope,  who  having  looked  it  over,  advised  the  bookseller 
•  to  make  no  niggardly  offer,  since  this  was  no  every-day  writer.'  The  poem 
attracted  much  attention,  and  was,  soon  after  it  appeared  in  London,  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Italian. 

His  reputation,  by  the  publication  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  being 
very  widely  extended,  Akenside  now  resolved  to  establish  himself  as  a  pby- 
sidan  in  some  rural  district  of  the  country.  With  this  \iew  he  selected 
Northampton  as  his  future  abode ;  but  after  an  unsucc^sful  trial  of  eighteen 
months,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
At  Leyden  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Jeremiah  Dyson,  a  young  Eng- 
lishman of  fortune,  which  ripened  into  a  friendship  of  the  closest  and  most 
enthusiastic  character ;  and  Dyson,  who  was  afterward  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  had  the  generosity  to  allow  the 
poet  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  After  writing  a  few  Odes  of  the  most 
common-place  kind,  Akenside  made  no  farther  attempt  at  composition.  His 
society  was  courted  for  his  taste,  knowledge,  and  eloquence ;  but  his  solemn 
sententiousness  of  manner,  his  romantic  ideas  of  liberty,  and  his  imbounded 
admiration  of  the  ancients,  frequently  exposed  him  to  ridicule.  He  died 
suddenly  of  a  putrid  sore  throat,  on  the  twenty-third  of  June,  1770,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's  Church. 

In  his  latter  days,  Akenside  reverted,  with  melancholy  delight,  to  his  na- 
tive landscape  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne ;  and  in  his  fragment  of  a  fourth 
book  of '  The  Pleasures  of  Ima^nation,'  written  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  is 
found  the  following  beautiful  passage : — 

0  ye  dales 

Of  Tyne,  and  ye  most  ancient  woodlands ;  where 
Oft  as  the  giant  flood  obliquely  strides, 
And  his  banks  open  and  his  lawns  extend. 
Stops  short  the  pleased  traveller  to  view. 
Presiding  o'er  the  scene,  some  rustic  tower 
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Founded  bj  Norman  or  bj  Saxon  hands. 

0  je  Northumbrian  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rocky  pavement  and  the  mossy  fklls 
Of  solitary  Wensbeck's  limpid  stream! 
How  gladly  I  recall  your  well-known  seats 
Beloved  of  old,  and  that  delightilil  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer's  day, 

1  wandered  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silenoe  by  some  powerful  hand  unseen. 
Nor  win  I  e*er  forget  you;  nor  shall  e'er 
The  graver  tasks  of  manhood,  or  the  advice 
Of  vulgar  wisdom,  move  me  to  disclaim 
Those  studies  which  possessed  me  in  the  dawn 
Of  life,  and  fixed  the  colour  of  my  mind 

For  every  Aiture  year :  whence  even  now 
From  sleep  I  rescue  the  clear  hours  of  mom, 
And,  while  the  world  around  lies  overwhelmed 
In  idle  darkness,  am  alive  to  thoughts 
Of  honourable  fkme,  of  truth  divine 
Or  moral,  and  of  minds  to  virtue  won 
By  the  sweet  magic  of  harmonious  verse. 

'The  Pleasnres  of  Imagination'  is  a  poem  seldom  read  continuouslj, 
though  its  finer  passages,  by  frequent  quotation,  particularly  in  works  of 
criticiam  and  moral  philosophy,  are  well  known.  The  pleasures  of  which 
the  poem  professes  to  treat '  proceed,'  says  the  author, '  either  firom  natural 
objects,  as  from  a  flourishing  grove,  a  clear  and  murmuring  fountain,  a  calm 
sea  by  moonlight ;  or  from  works  of  art,  such  as  a  noble  edifice,  a  musical 
tune,  a  statue,  a  picture,  a  poem.'  These,  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
objects  arising  from  them,  frimish  abundant  topics  for  illustration ;  but  Aken- 
side  dealt  chiefly  with  abstruse  subjects,  pertaining  more  to  philosophy  than 
to  poetry.  He  did  not  seek  to  graft  upon  them  human  interests  and  human 
passions.  In  tradng  the  final  cause  of  our  emotions,  he  could  have  described 
their  exercise  and  efiects  in  scenes  of  ordinary  pain  or  pleasure  in  the  walks 
of  real  life.  This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
poet,  and  hence  his  work  is  deficient  in  interest 

Akenside's  blank  verse  is  free  and  well  modulated,  and  is  peculiarly  his 
own.  Though  apt  to  run  into  too  long  periods,  it  is  more  compact  in  its 
structure  than  that  of  Thomson,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  superior  to 
it.  Its  occasional  want  of  perspicuity  probably  arises  from  the  delicacy  of 
the  author's  distinctions,  and  the  difficulty  attending  mental  analysis  in  verse. 
He  might  also  wish  to  avoid  all  vulgar  and  common  expressions,  and  thus 
err  from  excessive  refinement  A  redundancy  of  ornament  certainly,  in  some 
passages,  mars  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions ;  but  his  higher  flights  have  a 
flow  and  energy  of  expression,  and  an  appropriateness  of  imagery,  peculiar 
to  the  great  poet  His  style  is  chaste,  yet  elevated  and  musical ;  and  though 
he  blends  sweetness  with  his  expression,  he  never  compromises  his  dignity. 
We  dose  our  notice  of  this  interesting  writer  with  the  following  brief  ex^ 
tracts: — 

VOL,  II. — Z 
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ASPIBATI0N8  AFTER  THB  OfflNirBb 

fifty,  why  WM  mui  so  eminently  niied 

Amid  the  TMt  creation;  why  ordained 

Throngh  life  and  death  to  dart  his  pierciqg  eye» 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  fhune; 

Bnt  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powerii 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre^  to  ron 

The  great  career  of  jnstiee ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  aU  diviner  deeds; 

To  chase  each  partial  pntpose  from  bis  breast; 

And  throngh  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  throngh  the  toasii^  tide  of  chance  and  paii^ 

To  hold  his  coarse  onfidtering,  while  the  voioe 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  {he  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 

The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  1    Else  wben&n  bwns 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unqnencbed  hope, 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  subUmer  thmgi; 

And  mocks  possession  1  wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 

Mi^^tic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free, 

Bpuming  the  gross  control  of  wilfril  might ; 

Fttmd  of  the  stropg  contention  of  her  toils; 

Fioud  to  be  daring  1  who  but  rather  turns 

To  HeaTon's  broad  flre  his  unconstrained  tiew^ 

Than  to  the  gUmmeiiug  of  a  waxen  flame  1 

Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 

fShoots  round  the  wide  horiaon,  to  survey 

NQus  or  Ckoges  roUing  Iris  bright  ware 

Thi>oiichnoantafaiB,pbiBB,  throng^  empk«a  talaok  wftk.  ahade^ 

And  oontSnenIa  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gave 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 

That  murmurs  at  his  fbetl    The  high-bom  soul 

Disdains  to  lest  her  heaven-aspiring  wlog 

Panaslh  its  native  f nany.    Ttoed  of  earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 

Throngh  fields  of  ahr;  pursues  the  flying  storm; 

Rides  on  the  voUied  lightning  through  the  heavens; 

Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 

Pifeeps  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars 

The  blue  profound,  and,  hovering  round  the  sun, 

Beholds  him  poaring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 

The  foted  rounds  of  Time.    Thence  for  eAised, 

She  darts  her  swlfraess  up  the  long  career 

Of  deirious  oometa;  throngh  its  burning  si^a 

ExuMug  meaaums  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars^ 

Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 

Invest  the  orient.    Now,  amazed  she  riews 

The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  sphrits  hold| 
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Beyond  fhif  ooacsfe  hevvwi,  their  etim  ftbode^ 

And  fields  of  ndhmoe,  wlKMe  VBAuUBg:  light 

Has  travelled  the  profoimd  ilz  thoosaad  years^ 

Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Eren  on  the  harriers  of  the  world,  nntfred 

She  meditates  the  eteinal  depth  helow; 

Tin  half  reodUng,  down  flie  headlong  steep 

She  plunges;  soon  overwhelmed  aad  swaQowed  up 

In  that  hnmense  of  heing.    There  her  hopes 

Best  at  the  flitod  goal.    For  tlmm  the  htith 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 

That  not  hi  hmnhle  nor  in  brtof  delgfat, 

Not  in  the  fkdiag  eehoes  of  Benown, 

Power's  people  robes,  nor  Pleasured  flowtty  kp^ 

The  sool  should  find  enjoyment:  bat  from  thes^ 

Tuning  disdainAil  to  an  equal  good, 

Throogfa  all  the  ascent  of  thhigs  eiilai||e  her  ykm, 

Till  eveiy  bonnd  at  length  alionld  disappear. 

And  hiflnite  perfteUon  close  the  bosm. 


INTBLLECTUAIr  BBAUT7. 

Ifind,  mind  alone  (bear  witness  earth  and  heaven !) 

The  Hvlng  fonntains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beanteoos  and  snblime:  here  hand  in  hand 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces ;  here  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  airs, 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  Joy. 

Look,  then,  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adiwantine  spheres, 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense  ^ 

And  speak,  oh  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  mijesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Beftdgent  from  the  stroke  (jf  Caesar'^  ikte, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots;  and  his  arm 

Aloil  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  Ihther  of  his  country,  hail  I 

For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  <m  the  dust, 

And  Bome  again  is  free  t    Is  aug:ht  so  fUr 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring. 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper,  or  the  mom, 

In  nature's  ftiirest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  friendship  7  as  the  candid  blush 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  Juati 

The  graoefrd  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes» 

Or  the  mild  mijesty  of  private  life. 

Where  Peace,  with  ever-blooming  olive,  crowns 

The  gate ;  where  Honour's  Uberal  hands  eflhse 

Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 

Of  Innocence  and  Iiove  protect  the  scene  1 

Once  more  search,  undismayed,  the  dark  profoimd 
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Where  nature  works  in  secret;  Tiew  the  beds 

Of  mineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 

That  bounds  the  boaiy-ooean;  trace  the  forms 

Of  atoms  moving  with  incessant  change 

Their  elemental  round:  behold  the  seeds 

Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life 

Kindling  the  mass  with  ever-active  flame : 

Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 

Attentive  turn;  iVom  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet  ideal  band ;  and  bid  them,  go ! 

Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  overtake  the  hour 

That  saw  the  heavens  created:  then  declare 

If  aught  were  found  in  those  external  scenes 

To  move  thy  wonder  now.    For  what  are  all 

The  forms  which  brute  unconscious  matter  wean, 

Greatness  of  bulk,  or  symmetry  of  parts  1 

Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows 

The  superficial  impulse;  dull  their  charms, 

And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 

Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 

Of  genius  and  design :  the  ambitious  mind 

There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  fbrms 

Touched  and  awakened,  with  intenser  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well-pleased, 

Her  futures  in  the  mirror.    For  of  all 

The  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 

Creative  wisdom  gave  to  lifl  his  eye 

To  truth's  eternal  measures ;  thence  to  frame 

The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  will, 

Discerning  Justice  fVom  unequal  deeds 

And  temperance  from  folly.    But  beyond 

This  energy  of  truth,  whose  dictates  bind 

Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  Sire, 

To  deck  the  honoured  paths  of  Just  and  good, 

Has  added  bright  imagination's  rays: 

Where  virtue,  rising  from  the  awAil  depth 

Of  truth's  mysterious  bosom,  doth  forsake 

The  unadorned  condition  of  her  birth  ,• 

And,  dressed  by  fancy  in  ten  thousand  hues. 

Assumes  a  various  feature  to  attract 

With  charms  responsive  to  each  gazer's  eye, 

The  hearts  of  men.    Amid  his  rural  walk, 

The  ingenious  youth,  whom  solitude  inspires 

With  purest  wishes,  from  the  pensive  shade 

Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-muse 

That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 

Of  harmony  and  wonder :  while  among 

The  herd  of  servile  minds  her  strenuous  form 

Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot's  eye. 

And  through  the  rolls  of  memory  appeals' 

To  ancient  honour,  or,  in  act  serene 

Tet  watchful,  raises  the  nugestic  sword 

Of  public  power.  fit>m  dark  ambition's  reach, 

To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 
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Thomas  Blaoklock,  a  blind  descriptive  poet^  was  the  son  of  a  Cumber- 
land bricklayer,  and  was  bom  at  Annan,  Dumfrieshire  in  1721.  Wben 
about  BIZ  months  old,  he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight  by  the  small-pox ; 
bat  his  worthy  father,  assisted  by  his  neighbors,  amused  his  sotitary  boy- 
hood by  reading  to  him  out  of  the  works'of  Spenser,  Milton,  Pope,  and  Ad-, 
dison ;  and  before  he  reached  his  twentieth  year  he  had  become  entirely 
fionihar  with  the  writings  of  these  great  poetB,  and  also  with  those  of 
Thomson  and  Allen  Eamsay.  Blacklock's  father  was  acddentaily  killed 
when  the  poet  had  scarcely  reached  his  nineteenth  year ;  but  some  of  his 
early  poems  having  been  seen  by  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Edinburgh,  that  benevo- 
lent gentleman  took  their  blind  author  to  the  Scottish  metropolis,  where  he 
was  soon  after  enroUed  in  the  university  as  a  student  of  divinity.  In  1759 
he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  previous  to  which  he  had  published  a  volume 
of  his  poems,  three  separate  editions  of  which  were  called  for  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. In  1762,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Johnston  of  Dumfries, 
and  the  same  year,  through  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was  ap- 
pconted  minister  of  Kirkcudbright  In  1766,  he  was  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  soon  aHer  which,  in  consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction  in  his 
parish,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  opened  a  boarding-house. 

To  his  literary  pursuits  Dr.  Blacklock  added  a  taste  for  music,  and  played 
well  on  both  the  flute  and  the  flageolet  His  residence  in  the  city  was  the 
usual  meeting  place  of  its  numerous  literary  men,  and  his  family  circle  was 
one  of  peace  and  happiness.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  much 
from  depression  of  spirits,  and  supposed  that  his  imaginative  powers  were 
fiuHng  him.  To  this  supposed  decay  of  his  feculties  the  blind  bard  thus 
pathetically  alludes  in  a  poem  written  a  short  time  before  his  death : — 

Exconive  on  the  gentle  gales  of  spring, 

He  roved,  whilst  fiivour  imped  his  timid  wing. 

Szhausted  genius  now  no  more  inspires, 

Bat  mourns  abortive  hopes  and  fiuled  fires; 

The  short-lived  wreath,  which  once  his  temples  graced, 

Fades  at  the  sickly  breath  of  squeamish  taste ; 

Whilst  darker  days  his  fkinting  flames  immure 

In  cheerless  gloom  and  winter  premature. 

Blacklock  died  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1791,  in  the  sevcnty-flrst  year  of 
his  age. 

Though  a  poet  by  nature,  and  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  poetic  art, 
Dr.  Blacklock  did  not  confine  himself  to  that  department  of  writing.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  sermons,  and  of  some  theological  treatises ;  and  he 
also  wrote  an  elegant  and  ingenious  article  on  Blindness,  for  the  Encydo- 
piedia  Britannica,  and  two  dissertations  entitled  Paraclesis  ;  or  Consolations 
Dtdueedfrom  Natural  and  Revealed  Beligixm,  His  poetry,  though  not 
remarkable  for  original  imagery,  deep  sentiment,  reflection,  or  imagination, 
still  exhibits  great  fluency  and  correctness  of  versification,  and  entire  &mil- 
iarity  with  the  visible  oljects  of  nature,  such  as  trees,  streams,  rocks,  the 
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skf,  and  even  with  tlie  difierant  colon  of  ibven  and  plants.  In  one  to 
wbon  all  axteraal  phfinomena  had  ever  been  a  '  umvaiaal  blaok,'  tbfe  waa 
certainl J  ywj  lemarkable,  and  ahows  dearlj  tliat  hia  poetical  feeti^g  nart 
lum  bean  adierited  from  nature.  Of  the  two  poems  which  foUow,  the  latter 
k  a  sweet  and  elegantly  expressed  compliment  to  his  wife:--* 

TEER0B8  09  A  QUILTr  COKSCIBirOI. 

Coned  with  nmrambered  gromidlesB  fetm, 
How  pale  job  shlTorii^  wrolch  appeaii  I 
7or  him  the  dtylicM  shiMs  ia  Ma, 
For  him  the  lelds  no  Joja  oootaia; 
Natare>  whole  charms  to  him  are  loat» 
No  more  the  woods  their  music  boast ; 
No  more  the  meads  their  renisl  bloom, 
No  more  the  gales  their  rich  perteme: 
ImpeDdiqg  mists  defonas  the  sky, 
And  beaaty  withers  in  his  eye. 
In  hopes  his  terrors  to  elude, 
By  day  he  mingles  with  the  crowd, 
Tet  finds  his  soul  to  fears  a  prey, 
In  busy  crowds  and  open  day. 
If  night  his  loody  walks  snrprise, 
What  horrid  visioas  round  him  rise  { 
The  blasted  oak  which  meets  his  way. 
Shown  by  the  meteor's  sodden  ray, 
The  midnight  murderer's  kme  retreat 
Felt  heaven's  STengeftil  bolt  of  late; 
The  dashh]^  chaia,  the  groan  profound. 
Loud  fh>m  yon  ruined  tower  resound; 
And  now  the  sport  he  seems  to  tread, 
Where  some  self-slaoghtered  corse  was  laid; 
He  fbek  fixed  earth  beneath  him  bend. 
Deep  mtumurs  firom  her  cstcs  ascend; 
Till  all  his  soul,  by  fkncy  swayed, 
8ees  livid  phantoms  crowd  the  shade. 

ODS  TO  AURORA  ON  MBLISBA'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 

Emeige,  thoo  rosy-fii^red  mom; 

Bmerge,  in  purest  dress  arrayed. 

And  chase  firom  heaven  nighfs  envious  shade, 

That  I  onoe  ssore  may  {leased  survey, 

And  faaU  Meliaw's  nstal  day. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 
Smei^,  thou  rosy*fingered  mocQ; 
In  order  at  the  eastern  gate 
The  hours  to  draw  thy  diariot  wait; 
Whilst  Zephyr  on  his  balmy  wings, 
Mild  nature's  firagrant  tribute  brings. 
With  odonis  sweet  to  strew  thy  way. 
And  grsce  the  bUad  revolving  day. 
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But  as  thoa  lead'rt  the  radiant  sphere, 
That  gilds  its  birth  and  marks  the  year, 
And  as  his  stronger  glories  rise, 
Diflhsed  arcmnd  the  expanded  skies, 
TiB  dothed  wHh  hefuns  serenely  bright, 
All  hearen's  Tast  concave  flames  with  Ught ; 

60  when  throQgh  lifb's  prottacted  day, 

Melisia  still  pursues  her  way, 

Her  tirtnes  with  thy  sj^ndoor  vie, 

Increasing  to  the  mental  eye; 

Though  lesB  conspicnons,  not  less  dear, 

Long  may  they  Bion's  prospect  cheer; 

80  shall  his  heart  no  more  repine, 

Blessed  with  her  rays,  though  robbed  of  thhie. 

F&ANOiB  Fawkes  was  bom  in  Torkahire,  in  1721,  and  educated  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  be  became  oorate  of  Brambam 
and  Croyden,  and  died  in  1777,  in  the  vicarage  of  Hayes,  in  Kent  Fawkes 
enjoyed  the  fiiendsbip  of  Johnson  and  Warton ;  but  though  dassic  and  re- 
fill in  bis  taste,  and,  as  already  observed,  the  elegant  translator  of  many  of 
the  Greek  poets,  be  bad,  unfortunately,  like  Oldys,  too  great  fondness  for  a 
cap  of  English  ale.  Though  not  bearing  the  stamp  of  superior  genius, 
many  of  his  original  pieces  are  pleasing  and  even  elegant  The  following 
song  will  always  bo  a  &vorite : — 

THE  BBOWN  JUG. 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  Jng  that  now  foams  with  mUd  ale, 
(In  which  I  wfll  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale) 
Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul, 
As  e*er  drank  a  bottle,  or  Ikthomed  a  bowl; 
In  bousing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel, 
And  among  joUy  topers  he  bore  oiT  the  bell. 

It  dianced  as  in  dog^ys  he  sat  at  his  ease 
In  his  flower-woven  arbour,  as  gay  as  you  please, 
With  a  friend  and  a  pipe  puffing  sorrows  away, 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay. 
His  breath-4oots  of  lift  on  a  sadden  were  shut^ 
And  he  died  ftall  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt 

His  body  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain. 

And  time  into  day  had  resolved  it  again, 

A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug, 

And  with  part  of  fbt  Toby  he  formed  this  brown  Jug; 

Now  sacred  to  friendship,  and  mirth,  and  mikl  ale^ 

80  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale  I 

James  Grainqeb  was  bom  at  Dunse,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  in  1721. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  be  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  attended  Lord  Stair  as  surgeon  of  the  army  in  the 
German  campaign,  of  1748.    He  afterwards  settled  m  London  as  a  physi- 
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dan ;  but  not  being  successful  in  his  practice,  he  went,  in  1 759,  to  the  island  of 
St  ChiistopheiB,  in  the  West  Indies,  commenced  practising  his  profession,  and 
soon  after  married  a  lady  of  fortune.  He  died  of  a  contagious  fever,  in  1766. 
Dr.  Grainger  published  in  1755,  his  poem  of  Solitude^  which  contains  a 
noble  opening,  and  many  other  very  fine  passages.  He  also,  before  he  left  Lon- 
don, translated  Tibullus,  and  was,  for  some  time,  a  critic  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view. During  his  residence  at  St  Christophers  he  wrote  his  poem  of  the 
Sugar-Cane^  which  Shenstone  thought  capable  of  being  rendered  a  good 
poem,  but  which  deserves  little  &rther  praise.  For  his  poetical  reptttation 
he  18  indebted  almost  exclusively  to  the  following  ode : — 

ODE  TO  SOLITUDE. 

0  Solitude,  romantic  maid  1 
Whether  bj  nodding  towers  yon  tread, 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide, 
Or  starting  firom  your  half-year's  sleep, 
From  Heda  view  the  thawing  deep, 
Or  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey, 
Tou,  recluse,  again,  I  woo, 
And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveying 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing, 
Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence, 
Bloated  empiric,  puffed  Pretence, 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaks, 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks, 
Intrusion  with  a  fopling's  fkce, 
(Ignorant  of  time  and  place), 
Sparks  of  fire  Dissension  blowing, 
Ductile,  court-bred  Flattery,  bowing, 
Restraint's  stiff  neck,  Grimace's  leer, 
Squint-eyed  Censure's  artfbl  sneer, 
Ambitious  buskins,  steeped  in  blood, 
Fly  thy  presence,  Solitude. 

Sage  BeflectioQ,  bent  with  years^ 
Conscious  Virtue  void  of  fban. 
Muffled  Silence,  wood-nymph  shy, 
Meditation's  piercing  eye; 
Halcyon  Peace  on  moss  reclined, 
Betrospect  that  scans  the  mind, 
Wrapt  earth's  gazing  Reverie, 
Blushing  artless  Modesty, 
Health  that  snuflb  the  morning  air, 
Full-eyed  Truth,  with  bosom  bare, 
Inspiration,  Nature's  child, 
Seek  the  solitary  wild. 
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Ton,  with  the  tragic  muse  retired, 
The  wise  Euripides  inspired; 
Ton  taught  the  sadly-pleasing;  air 
That  Athens  saved  from  ruins  hare. 
Ton  gave  the  Cean's  tears  to  flow, 
And  unlocked  the  springs  of  woe ; 
Tou  penned  what  exiled  Naso  thought, 
And  poured  the  melancholy  note. 
With  Petrarch  o'er  Vancluse  you  strayed, 
When  death  snatched  his  long-loved  maid; 
Tou  taught  the  rocks  her  loss  to  mourn, 
Te  strewed  with  flowers  her  virgin  urn. 
And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  seen, 
With  blood-shot  eyes,  and  sombre  mien; 
Hymen  his  yellow  vestments  tore. 
And  Dirge  a  wreath  of  cypress  wore. 
But  chief  your  own  the  solemn  lay 
That  wept  Narcissa  young  and  gay ; 
Darkness  clapped  her  sable  wing, 
While  you  touched  the  moumfhl  string ; 
Anguish  left  the  pathless  wild, 
Orim-faced  Melanc|ioly  smiled. 
Drowsy  Midnight  ceased  to  yawn, 
The  starry  host  put  back  the  dawn; 
Aside  their  harps  even  seraphs  flung 
To  hear  thy  sweet  Complaint,  0  Toung! 
When  all  nature's  hushed  asleep, 
Nor  Love,  nor  Quilt  their  vigils  keep, 
Soft  you  leave  your  cavemed  den, 
And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men; 
But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn 
By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn, 
Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat, 
And  the  early  huntsman  meet, 
Where,  as  you  pensive  pace  along, 
Tou  catch  the  distant  shepherd's  song, 
Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew, 
Or  the  rising  primrose  view. 
Devotion  lends  her  heaven-plumed  wings, 
Tou  mount,  and  nature  with  you  sings. 
But  when  mid-day  fervours  glow, 
To  upland  airy  shades  you  go, 
Where  never  sun-burnt  woodman  came. 
Nor  sportsman  chased  the  timid  game; 
And  there  beneath  an  oak  reclined, 
With  drowsy  waterfklls  behind, 
Tou  sink  to  rest. 
Till  the  tunefril  bird  of  night 
From  the  neighbouring  poplar's  height, 
Wake  you  with  her  solemn  strain, 
And  teach  pleased  Echo  to  complain. 

With  you  roses  brighter  bloom, 
Sweeter  every  sweet  perfume ; 
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Purer  eveiy  fountain  flow^ 
Btronger  erery  wUcUing  gnmn, 
'^  Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please, 

Or  for  tme  ranovaoe  their  ease, 
What  is  Ome?  an  eiaptj  babble. 
Gold?  a  tramieBt  flhinii^  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  ooantry  bleed, 
What  was  Sydney's,  Raleigh's  meed  1 
Bfan's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain, 
Base,  ungrateibl,  fickle,  vain. 
Then  let  me,  seqnestered  &ir, 
To  yonr  sybil  grot  repair; 
On  yon  hai^iing  cliff  it  stands, 
Scooped  by  nature's  salTage  hands, 
Bosomed  in  the  gloomy  shade 
Of  cypresB  not  with  age  deoayedt 
Where  the  owl  still-hootfa^  sits, 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits, 
There  in  loftier  strains  FU  sing 
Whence  the  changing  seasons  qwing; 
Tell  how  stonns  deform  the  skies, 
Whence  the  waves  snlyide  and  riss^ 
Trace  the  comet's  Masing  tail. 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine, 
The  bonmless  macrocosm's  thine.    *   * 

Nathaitikl  Cotton  was  born  in  1721,  and  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Having  taken  a  doctor's  degree,  he  establuhed  himself  at  St  Al- 
bans, and  became  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
insanity.  The  melancholj  Cowper  was,  for  some  time,  under  his  care,  and 
between  them  a  very  warm  friendship  ever  after  aubeisted.  His  death  oo- 
cunred  in  1788,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Cotton  was  the  author  of  Visions  in  Verse/or  Children^  and  a  vol- 
ume of  poetical  Miscellanies.  Without  any  pretensions  to  a  high  order 
of  genius,  Cotton  wrote  with  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  sweetness  of  ver- 
sification ;  and  the  following  lines  have  long  had  a  permanent  popularity : — 

THE  FIBESIBE. 

Dear  Ghloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vmin,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud. 

In  folly's  mace  advance; 
Though  singolarity  and  pride 
Be  called  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside, 

Nor  Join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  well  oft  retire 
To  our  own  fkmily  and  the  fire. 

Where  love  onr  hours  employs; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here ; 
Nor  intermeddling  stranger  near 

To  spoil  onr  hesrtftlt  Joys. 
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If  solid  hapi^BMB  wt  prinB, 
Within  our  braifll  this  Jewel  lies; 

And  tliey  are  fi>oi0  who  roea : 
The  world  has  netiUng  to  bestow ; 
From  our  ownselTefl  our  joys  molt  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut— our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dore  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark; 
Giyipg  her  vain  excursions  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spom  Hymen's  gentle  powvi, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  honn, 

By  sweet  experience  know, 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gires  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring; 
If  tutored  right,  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise: 
Well  fbrm  their  minds,  with  studious  care, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fkir, 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage, 
They  11  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs: 
They  11  grow  in  virtue  every  day; 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay, 

And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrowed  joys,  ftey  're  all  our  own. 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown, 

Or  by  the  world  foigot: 
Monarchs !  we  envy  not  your  state ; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great. 

And  bless  our  humbler  lot 

Oor  portion  is  not  large  indeed; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need! 

For  nature's  calls  are  tsw: 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffioe, 

And  make  that  littie  do. 

Well  thereibre  relish  with  content 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  had  sent^ 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  smalL 
'Tis  prudence  to  eidoy  it  all, 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 
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To  be  resigned  when  flls  betide, 
Patient  when  fliroan  are  denied, 

And  pleased  witii  ftiToais  given; 
Bear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  ftmgranoe  smells  to  heaven. 

We  11  ask  no  long  protracted  treat, 
Since  winter-life  ia  seldom  sweet; 

Bat  when  our  fbast  ia  o'er, 
Grateftd  fh>m  table  we  HI  arise, 
Nor  grudge  our  sons  with  envious  eyes 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thus,  hand  in  hand,  through  lift  we  11  go; 
Its  chequered  paths  of  Joy  and  woe 

With  cautious  steps  we  11  tread; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear, 
Without  a  trouble  or  a  fear, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead: 

While  conscience  like  a  fkithf\il  ftiend, 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath; 
Shell,  when  all  other  comforts  cease, 
Like  a  kind  angel,  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 

Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton,  two  brothers  of  eminence  in  the  literary 
circles  of  this  period,  belonged  to  a  poetic  race.  Db.  Thomas  Wabton,  their 
fiUher,  was  a  native  of  Godalmin,  in  Surrey,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
Coll^;e,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen  fellow.  He  filled  the 
professoTBhip  of  poetry  in  the  university,  from  1718  until  1728,  and  though 
not  gifted  with  exalted  genius,  his  enthusiasm  contributed  greatly  to  elevate 
the  poetical  art  at  the  venerable  institution  to  whidi  he  belonged.  Wb 
death  occurred  in  1745.  The  following  sonnet  from  the  pen  of  this  author 
is  well  worthy  of  being  preserved,  from  the  striking  similarity  it  bean  to 
the  ftitore  productions  of  the  younger  son : 

[  Written  after  seeing  Windsor  Castle.] 

From  beauteous  Windsor's  high  and  storied  halls, 
Where  Edward's  chieft  starts  ftt>m  the  glowii^  walls, 
To  my  low  cot  fh>m  ivory  beds  of  state, 
Pleased  I  return  unenvious  of  the  great 
So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 
Of  com,  of  heath,  of  fallows,  and  of  greens, 
Pervades  the  thicket— soars  above  the  hill. 
Or  murmurs  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill: 
Now  haunts  old  hollowed  oaks,  deserted  cells, 
Now  seeks  the  low  vale  lily's  silver  bells; 
Sips  the  warm  ftmgrance  of  the  green-house  bowers, 
And  tastes  the  myrtle  and  the  citron's  flowers; 
At  length  returning  to  the  wonted  comb, 
Prefers  to  aU  his  little  stniw-built  home. 
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Joseph  Wartok,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  was  born  at  Dunsfold,  Sur- 
rey, in  1722.  He  studied,  preparatory  to  entering  the  university,  at  West- 
minster sdiool,  where  Collins  was  one  of  his  schoolfellows.  He  was  after- 
wards a  commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  application  and  regularity.  Having  taken  his  collegiate  de- 
grees, Walton  entered  mto  orders,  and  was  ordained  on  his  father's  curacy, 
at  Basmgstoke.  In  1751  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Bolton  to  France  as 
his  chaplain,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  England  was  made  rector  of  Tam- 
worth.  In  this  rectory  he  remained  until  1766,  when  he  was  elected  head 
master  of  Winchester  school,  to  which  were  subsequently  added  a  prebend 
of  St  Paul's,  and  of  Winchester.  His  death  occurred  on  the  twenty-third 
of  February,  1800. 

Dr.  Warton  early  appeared  as  a  poet,  having  published,  while  at  the 
univeraity,  his  EnthunastSy  his  Dying  Indian^  and  some  Satires.  His 
style  is  graphic  and  romantic,  and  his  Ode  to  Fancy  possesses  a  very  high 
degree  of  merit  He  also  edited  Pope's  works,  and  prefixed,  to  his  edition, 
an  elegant  and  highly  mteresting  essay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of  that 
celebrated  author.  The  following  Ode  has  attained  a  permanent  popu- 
larity:— 

TO  FANCY. 

0  parent  of  each  lovely  muse ! 
Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse, 
O'er  all  my  artless  songs  preside, 
My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 
To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shrine 
In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine, 
No  murdered  fotling  of  the  flock, 
Bat  flowers  and  honey  fVom  the  rock. 

0  nymph  with  loosely-flowing  hair, 
With  busklned  leg,  and  bosom  bare, 
Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound, 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crowned, 
Wavhig  in  thy  snowy  hand 
An  all-commanding  magic  wand. 
Of  power  to  bid  iVesh  gardens  grow 
'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow, 
Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 
Through  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea, 
While  the  various  landscape  lies 
Con^icuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes ! 
0  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
Bay  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale, 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain  side, 
'Midst  fklls  of  water,  you  reside ; 
'Midst  broken  rocks  a  rugged  scene. 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between; 
'Midst  forests  dark  of  aged  oak. 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke, 
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WImio  MVQf  hmiiftn  btwt  ^ipciradf 
Kor  e'er  one  ilnw-roofod  ooi  wm  lenedy 
When  Nature  ieenu  to  sit  alone, 
M^feflUc  OD  a  craggy  throne; 
Ten  me  the  path,  sweet  wanderer  teB, 
To  thy  unknown  sequestafed  oeU, 
Where  woodbines  duster  rowd  the  door, 
KThere  shells  and  nkoss  o'erlay  the  floor, 
And  on  whose  top  a  hawthorn  blows, 
Amid  whose  thickly-woyen  boughs 
Some  nigbCingaie  stfll  bnllds  her  nest, 
laoh  etening  wnri>fing  thee  to  rest; 
Then  lay  ase  by  the  haunted  stream, 
Wrapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream, 
In  couYerse  while  methinks  I  roTO 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  groye; 
Tin  suddenly  awaked,  I  hear 
Btnnge  whispered  music  in  my  ear. 
And  my  glad  soul  in  Miss  is  drowned 
By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound  I 

Me,  goddess,  by  the  right-hand  lead, 
Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  Joy  and  white-robed  Peace  resort, 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court; 
Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  eyeDJiymeet, 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet, 
Nodding  their  lUy-^aowned  heads. 
Where  Laughter  rose-Uped  Hetko  leads; 
Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  amoQ|^ 
Listening  to  the  shepherd's  soQg. 

Tet  not  these  flowery  fields  of  Joy 
Can  long  my  pensiiw  mind  employ ; 
Haste,  Fancy,  fh>ra  these  scenes  of  &Uy, 
To  meet  the  matron  Melancholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearftil  eye. 
That  loyes  to  fold  her  anns  and  si^l 
Let  us  with  silent  fix>t8teps  go 
To  charoelB  and  the  house  of  wo^ 
To  Gothic  churches,  vaulU,  and  tombs^ 
Where  each  sad  night  some  viigin  comes, 
With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek. 
Her  promised  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek; 
Or  to  some  abbey's  mouldering  toweci. 
Where  to  avoid  cold  winter's  showen, 
The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies, 
Whilst  whistling  tempests  round  her  rise. 
And  trembles  lest  the  tottering  wall 
Should  on  her  sleeping  influits  fall. 

Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  lyre, 
For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  flre; 
I  feel,  I  feel,  with  sudden  heat, 
My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat! 
The  trumpet's  clangours  pierce  mine  ear, 
A  thousand  widows'  shrieks  I  hear; 
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^CKre  me  another  liene,'  I  cry, 
ho  1  the  base  Gallic  aquadroiui  fly. 
.    Whence  is  this  rage  1  What  spirit,  say, 
To  battle  hurries  me  awayt 
Tis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car, 
Tran^wrta  me  to  the  tMckest  war, 
There  whirb  me  o'er  the  hills  of  skin, 
Where  Tumult  and  Destruction  reign; 
Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  wounded  steed 
Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead; 
Where  giant  terror  staUbB  around, 
With  aoUen  joy  sureys  the  gromid, 
And,  peioting  to  the  ensanguined  fleldf 
Shakes  his  dreadAil  Goigon  shield! 

01  guide  me  from  this  horrid  scene 
To  high-arched  walks  and  alleys  green, 
Which  lovely  Laura  seeks,  to  shmi 
The  ftrvonni  of  the  midnlay  sun  ( 
The  pangs  of  absence,  0 1  remove. 
Per  thou  canst  place  me  near  my  love, 
Canst  fold  in  visionary  bliss, 
And  let  me  thmk  I  steal  a  kiss. 

When  young-eyed  Spring  profhaely  thvom 
From  her  green  lap  the  pii^  and  rose ; 
When  the  soft  turtle  of  tiie  dale 
To  Summer  teUs  her  tender  tale : 
When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeks, 
And  stains  with  wine  his  JoUy  cheeks; 
When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old,    ' 
Shakes  hk  silver  beard  with  oold;^ 
At  every  season  let  my  ear 
Thy  solemn  whispers,  Fancy,  hear. 

Thomas  Wabton  the  younger,  was  bom  at  Dunsfold,  in  1728.  At  six- 
teen yean  of  age,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxibrd,  and  at  nineteen  pub- 
lished his  PieMUfw  of  Melancholy,  a  poem  which  gave  a  promise  of  exoel« 
fence  which  his  more  mature  prodnetioDs  did  not  sustain.  Having  taken 
his  degree  and  obtained  a  fellowship,  Warton  entered  into  orders,  and  in 
1757,  was  appcnnted  Professor  of  Poetry.  He  was  also,  about  the  same 
time,  made  curate  of  Woodstock,  and  rector  of  Eiddington,  a  small  living 
near  Oxford.  From  this  period  his  life  passed  on  in  one  even  current,  with 
only  those  interruptions  which  his  occasional  publications  induced.  The 
fiist  of  these  publications  was  an  elaborate  Essay  on  Spenser's  Faiiy  Queen. 
He  also  edited  the  minor  poems  of  Milton,  an  edition  which  Leigh  Hunt 
says  *  is  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  true  lover  of 
the  original  can  pardon  an  exuberance  of  annotation.*  Some  of  the  notes 
are  highly  poetical,  while  others  display  the  authorls  taste  for  antiquities, 
fer  architecture,  superstition,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old 
Elizabethan  writeiB. 

The  work  which  forms  the  basis  of  Dr.  Warton's  reputation,  however,  is 
his  History  cf  English  Poetry,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared,  in  1774, 
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and  the  second,  which  brings  the  history  down  to  the  acoesmon  of  Elizabeth, 
four  yean  after.  In  this  work  Warton  poured  out  in  profusion  all  the  treas- 
ures of  a  well-stored  mind.  His  antiquarian  lore,  his  love  of  antique  man- 
ners, and  his  chivalrous  feeUngs,  found  appropriate  exercise  in  tracing  the 
stream  of  English  poetry  from  its  first  fountain  springs,  down  to  the  luxuri- 
ant reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  he  justly  styled,  *'  the  most  poetic  age  of  Eng- 
lish annals.'  The  order  pursued  in  this  important  work  is  strictly  chrono- 
logical ;  and  the  author,  by  adopting  this  course,  allowed  himself  freer  op- 
portunities for  research,  and  was  enabled  to  exhibit  without  transposition, 
the  gradual  improvements  of  English  poetiy,  and  the  progress  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  untiring  industry  and  extensive  learning  of  the  poet-historian 
accumulated  a  mass  of  materials  equally  valuable  and  curious.  His  work 
IS  a  vast  storehouse  of  facts  connected  with  early  English  literature ;  and  if 
he  sometimes  wanders  frY>m  his  subject,  or  indulges  in  extraneous  details,  it 
should  be  remembered,  as  his  Ute  editor.  Price,  remarks,  that  new  matter 
was  constantly  presenting  itself  before  him,  and  that  Warton  *  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  the  extensive  region  through  which  he  journeyed,  and  into 
which  the  usual  pioneers  of  literature  had  scarcely  penetrated.'  The  au- 
thor's plan  excluded  the  drama,  but  this  defect  has  been  partially  supplied 
by  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage. 

On  the  death  of  Whitehead,  in  1786,  Dr.  Warton  was  appointed  poet- 
laureate.  His  learning  gave  dignity  to  an  ofSce  usually  held  in  small 
esteem,  and  which  has  recently  been  wisely  converted  into  a  sinecure.  TbB 
same  year  he  was  made  Camden  Professor  of  History.  While  pursuing  his 
antiquarian  and  hterary  researches,  and  in  the  midst  of  health  and  useful- 
ness, he  was  attacked  with  the  gout,  and  this  being  immediately  followed 
by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  his  valuable  life  terminated  on  the  twenty-first  of 
May,  1790. 

Dr.  Warton's  poetry  is  deficient  in  natural  expression  and  general  interest ; 
but  some  of  his  longer  pieces,  by  their  martial  spirit  and  Gothic  &ncy,  are 
calculated  to  awaken  a  stirring  and  romantic  enthusiasm  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Hazlitt  considered  some  of  his  sonnets  the  finest  in  the  language. 
Of  these,  the  following  are  picturesque  and  graceful,  and  are  frdr  samples  of 
the  whole  \ — 

WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OP  DUGDALE'S  MONASTICON. 

Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage, 

By  Fancy's  genuine  feelings  unbeguiled 

Of  painful  pedantry,  the  poring  child, 

Who  tarns  of  these  proud  domes  the  historic  page, 

Now  sank  by  Time,  and  Henry's  fiercer  rage. 

Thlnk'st  thou  the  warbling  muses  never  smiled 

On  his  lone  hours  1    Ingenious  views  engage 

His  thoughts  on  themes  unclassic  fklsely  styled 

Intent    While  cloistered  piety  displays 

Her  mouldering  roll,  the  piercipg  eye  explores 
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New  mannera,  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days, 
Whence  calls  the  pensiye  bard  hia  pictured  stores. 
Not  rough  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers. 

ON  REVISITING  THE  RIVER  LODDON. 

Ah  I  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  run 
Since  first  I  trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crowned, 
And  thought  my  way  was  all  through  fidry  ground, 
Beneath  the  azure  sky  and  golden  sun- 
When  first  my  muse  to  lisp  her  notes  begun ! 
While  pensiTO  memory  traces  back  the  round 
Which  fills  the  yaried  interval  between ; 
Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow,  marks  the  scene. 
Sweet  native  stream !  those  skies  and  suns  so  pure ; 
No  more  return  to  cheer  my  evening  road ! 
Tet  still  one  Joy  remains,  that  not  obscure 
Nor  useless,  idl  my  vacant  days  have  fiowed 
From  youth's  gay  dawn  to  manhood's  prhne  mature, 
Nor  with  the  muse's  laurel  unbestowed. ' 

Christopher  Smart,  an  unfortunate  and  irregular  genius,  was  bom  at 
Shipboume,  Eent^  in  1722.  His  father  was  steward  to  Lord  Barnard, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Darlington ;  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  when 
his  son  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  the  patronage  of  his  Lordship  was 
generously  continued  to  his  family.  Through  the  influence  of  that  noble- 
man. Smart  procured,  from  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  an  allowance  of  forty 
pounds  per  annum,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  ample  preparation 
for  the  university.  He  was  admitted  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in 
1739,  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1745,  and  two  years  after  took  his 
master's  degree.  At  college  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  folly  and  ex- 
travagance, and  his  distinguished  contemporary  Gray  prophesied  truly  that 
the  result  of  his  conduct  would  be  a  jail  or  bedlam.  In  the  year  that  he 
was  graduated  he  wrote  a  comedy,  called  a  Trip  to  Cambridge^  or  the 
Grateful  Fair,  which  was  acted  in  Pembroke  College  Hall,  the  parlor  of 
which  was  made  the  green-room.  No  remains  of  this  play  have  been 
found,  excepting  a  few  songs  and  a  mock-heroic  soliloquy,  the  latter  con- 
taimng  the  following  humorous  simile  : — 

Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier  loAi^; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack, 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber  black. 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'erspread, 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber  reds 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  tossed. 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are  lost 

Notwithstanding  his  irregularities,  Smart  cultivated  his  talents,  and  was 
distmguished  at  the  university  for  both  his  Latin  and  English  verses.    His 
VOL.  n. — 2  A 
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maQDen  were  remarkably  agreeable,  and  this  induced  his  ooU^e  fiiends 
long  to  bear  hia  misconduct ;  but  their  patience  finally  became  exhausted, 
and  they  abandoned  him.  Having  written  several  pieces  for  different  pe- 
riodicals published  by  Newberry,  Smart  became  acquainted  with  the  book- 
seller's &mily,  and,  m  1753,  married  his  step-dau^ter.  Miss  Caman.  He 
now  removed  to  London  and  depended  entirely  upon  his  pen  for  a  subsis- 
tenoe.  His  knowledge  of  the  classic  languages  seems  to  have  been  yeiy 
profound,  and  one  of  his  earliest  tasks,  after  his  settlement  in  the  metropolis, 
was  a  metrical  transition  of  the  Fables  of  Phcedrtu,  and  of  some  of  the 
odes  of  Horace.  Many  of  the  latter  are  extremely  elegant  He  also  had 
previously  translated,  with  success,  and  to  Pope^s  entire  satis^tion,  the 
Ode  on  St  Cedlia's  Day,  into  the  Latin  tongue.  In  1756,  Smart  was  one 
of  the  condi^ctors  of  a  monthly  periodical  called  The  Universal  Visitor; 
and  in  order  to  assLst  him,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  sincerely  sympathised  with 
his  unhappy  vacillation  of  mind,  contributed  a  number  of  essays. 

In  1763,  we  find  the  poor  unfortunate  poet  confined  in  a  mad-house. 
<  He  has  partly  as  much  exercise,'  si^  Johnson,  *  as  he  used  to  have,  for 
he  digs  in  the  garden.  Indeed  before  his  confinement  he  used  for  exerdse 
to  walk  to  the  ale-house ;  but  he  was  carried  back  again.  I  did  not  think 
he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmities  were  not  noxious  to  society.  He 
insisted  on  people's  praying  for  him  (also  fiilling  on  his  knees  and  saying 
his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any  other  unusual  place)  ;  and  Fd  as  lief 
pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another  charge  was,  that  he  did 
not  love  dean  linen ;  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it'  He  was  afterwards  re- 
leased firom  his  confinement ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  intemperate  habits, 
his  ill-fortune  again  pursued  him,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Song's  Bench 
prison  for  debt,  and  there,  after  a  short  illness,  died  in  1770. 

During  Smart's  confinement  in  the  niiad-house,  writing  materials,  it  is  said, 
were  denied  him ;  and  he  used  to  indent  his  poetical  thoughts  with  a  key  on 
the  wainscot  of  the  walls  of  his  apartment.  A  religious  poem,  the  Son^  to 
Davidf  vnitten  at  this  time  in  his  saner  moments,  possesses  passages  of  con- 
siderable power  and  sublimity,  and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great- 
est curiosities  of  English  literature.  What  the  unfortunate  poet  did  not 
write  down  he  composed  and  retained  in  his  memory  until  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  printer.    From  this  poem  we  select  the  following  stanzas : — 

80NQ  TO  DAVID. 

0  thou,  that  sit'st  upon  a  throne, 
With  harp  of  high,  miu'estic  tone, 

To  praise  the  King  of  EJngs : 
And  voice  of  heaven,  ascending  swell, 
Which,  while  its  deeper  notes  excel, 

Clear  as  a  clarion  rings: 

To  bless  each  valley,  grove,  and  coast, 
And  charm  the  chembs  to  the  post 
Of  gratitude  in  throngs; 
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To  keep  the  days  on  Zion's  Mounts 
And  send  the  year  to  his  acoonnt, 
With  dances  and  with  songs: 

0  servant  of  God's  holiest  charge, 
The  minister  of  praise  at  large, 

Which  thou  may's!  now  receive ; 
From  thy  blest  mansion  hail  and  hear. 
From  topmost  eminence  appear 

To  this  the  wreath  I  weave. 

Great,  valiant,  pions,  good,  and  dean, 
Sublime,  contemplative,  serene, 

Strong,  constant,  pleasant,  wise! 
Bright  effluence  of  exceeding  grace; 
Best  man !  the  swiftness  and  the  race, 

The  peril  and  the  prize ! 

Great— from  the  lustre  of  his  crown. 
From  Samuel's  horn,  and  God's  renown, 

Which  is  the  people's  voice; 
For  all  the  host,  from  rear  to  van, 
Applauded  and  embraced  the  man— 

The  man  of  God's  own  choice. 

Valiant— the  word,  and  up  he  rose ; 
The  fight— he  triumphed  o'er  the  fbes 

Whom  God's  just  laws  abhor ; 
And,  armed  in  gallant  fkith,  he  took 
Against  the  boaster,  from  the  brook, 

The  weapons  of  the  war. 

Pious— magnificent  and  grand, 
'Twas  he  the  fkmous  temple  planned, 

(The  seraph  in  his  soul:) 
Foremost  to  give  the  Lord  his  dues. 
Foremost  to  bless  the  welcome  news, 

And  foremost  to  condole. 

Good— flrom  Jehudah's  genuine  vein, 
From  God's  best  nature,  good  in  grain, 

His  aspect  and  his  heart: 
To  pity,  to  forgive,  to  save. 
Witness  En-f;edi's  conscious  cave, 

And  Shimei's  blunted  dart. 

Clean— if  perpetual  prayer  be  pure, 
And  love,  which  could  itself  inure 

To  fksting  and  to  fter— 
Clean  In  his  gestures,  hands,  and  fiBet» 
To  smite  the  lyre,  the  dance  complete, 

To  play  the  sword  and  spear. 

Sublime— invention  ever  young. 
Of  vast  conception,  towering  tongue, 

To  God  the  eternal  theme; 
Notes  ftom  you  exaltations  caught. 
Unrivalled  royalty  of  thought, 

O'er  meaner  strams  supreme. 
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Contemplatire— on  God  to  fix 
HiB  moBiDgi,  and  above  the  six 

The  Sabbath-day  he  blest; 
'Twas  then  his  thoughts  self-conquest  pruned, 
And  heavenly  melancholy  tuned, 

To  bless  and  bear  the  rest. 

Serene— to  sow  the  seeds  of  peace, 
Remembering  when  he  watched  the  fleece, 

How  sweetly  Kidron  purled— 
To  fbrther  knowledge,  silence  vice, 
And  plant  perpetual  paradise. 

When  Ood  had  calmed  the  world. 

Strong^in  the  Lord,  who  could  defy 
Satan,  and  all  his  powers  that  lie 

In  sempiternal  night; 
And  hell,  and  horror,  luid  despair, 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear 

To  his  undaunted  might 

Constant — ^in  love  to  God,  the  Truth, 
Age,  numhood,  infancy,  and  youth — 

To  Jonathan  his  fHend 
Constant,  beyond  the  verge  of  death ; 
And  Ziba,  and  Mephibosheth. 

His  endless  fiune  attend. 

Pleasant— and  various  as  the  year; 
Man,  soul,  and  angel  without  peer, 

Priest,  champion,  sage,  and  boy ; 
In  armour,  or  in  ephod  dad, 
His  pomp,  his  piety  was  glad ; 

Mig^tic  was  his  Joy. 

Wise— in  recovery  iVom  his  &I1, 
Whence  rose  his  eminence  o'er  all, 

Of  all  the  most  reviled ; 
The  light  of  Israel  in  his  wa3rs. 
Wise  are  his  precepts,  prayer,  and  praise, 

And  counsel  to  his  child. 

Ohristopheb  Anstst,  the  author  of  Tk£  Nevo  Bath  Guide^  a  light 
saturical  and  humorous  poem,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anstej,  and  was 
bom  at  Brinkelej,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1724.  His  father  was  possessor  of 
ooBBiderable  landed  property,  which  the  poet  afterwards  inherited.  Anstey 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  Eton  school,  whence  he  was  elected  to 
King's^  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  both  places  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
classical  scholar.  Just  before  he  closed  his  course  of  study  at  the  univer- 
sity, he  refused  to  deliver  certain  declamations,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  denied  the  usual  degree.  He  afterwards  entered  the  armj,  but  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Calvert,  sister  to  John  Calvert,  of  Allbury  Hall,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, changed  his  destiny,  and  through  the  influence  of  his  brother-in- 
law  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hertford. 
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Anstey  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  dty  of  Bath,  and  was  a  great 
&vorite  in  the  fashionable  and  literary  circles  of  the  place.  In  1766,  he 
published  his  celebrated  poem,  *  The  New  Bath  Guide,'  and  it  immediately 
became  popular.  He  wrote  various  other  pieces,  among  which  are  A  Poem 
on  the  Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock ;  An  Election  Ball;  in  Poet- 
ical Letters  from  Mr,  Inkle,  at  Bath,  to  his  Wife  at  Gloucester  ;  A  Phar- 
aphase  of  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
a  satire  entitled,  The  Priest  Dissected  ;  Speculation,  or  a  Defence  of  Man- 
kind ;  Liberality,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Decayed  Macceroni;  and  The  Far- 
mer's Daughter,  a  Poetical  Tale.  Anstey  also  translated  Gray's  Elegy  into 
Ladn  verse,  and  addressed  an  elegant  Latin  Ode  to  Dr.  Jenner.  While  '  The 
New  Bath  Guide'  was  '  the  only  thing  in  fjEishion,'  and  relished  for  its  novel 
and  oiiginal  kind  of  humor,  the  other  productions  of  Anstey  were  neglected 
by  the  public,  and  have  never  been  revived.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  pa- 
ternal estate  the  poet,  however,  was  independent  of  the-  public  support,  and 
he  took  part  m  the  sports  of  the  field  up  to  the  eightieUi  year  of  his  age. 
While  on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law,  at  Hamage,  in  Wiltshire,  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  there  died  on  the  third  of  August,  1805. 

The  following  passage  from  '  The  New  Bath  Guide,'  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  whole  poem : — 

THE  PUBLIC  BBEAKFAST. 

Now  my  lord  had  the  honour  of  coming  down  post, 

To  pay  his  respects  to  so  fhinous  a  toast; 

In  hopes  he  her  ladyship's  fkvour  might  win, 

By  playing  the  part  of  a  host  at  an  inn, 

I'm  sure  he's  a  person  of  great  resolution, 

Though  delicate  nerves,  and  a  weak  constitution 

For  he  carried  us  all  to  a  place  cross  the  river, 

And  vowed  that  the  rooms  were  too  hot  for  his  liver : 

He  said  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote, 

If  we  all  for  Spring  Garden  sat  out  in  a  boat: 

I  never  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain, 

Why  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wind  and  the  rain; 

For  sure  such  conAision  was  never  yet  known ; 

Here  a  cap  and  a  hat,  there  a  cardinal  hlown : 

While  his  lordship,  embroidered  and  powdered  all  o'er, 

Was.  bowing,  and  handing  the  ladies  ashore : 

How  the  misses  did  huddle,  and  scuddle,  and  run ; 

One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  very  good  Am; 

For  by  waggling  their  tails,  they  all  seemed  to  take  pains 

To  moisten  their  pinions  like  ducks  when  it  rains; 

And  'twas  pretty  to  see,  how  like  birds  of  a  feather, 

The  people  of  quality  flocked  all  together ; 

All  pressing,  addressing,  caressing,  and  fond, 

Just  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a  pond: 

TouVe  read  all  their  names  in  the  news,  I  suppose, 

But  for  fear  you  have  not,  take  the  list  as  it  goes : 

There  was  Lady  Greasewrister, 

And  Madame  Van-Twister, 
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Her  ladythip'B  Bister: 

Lord  Cram,  and  Lord  Valtnre, 

Sir  Brandish  O'Gulter, 

With  Marshal  Caronzer, 

And  old  Lady  Monzer, 
And  the  great  Hanorerian  Baron  Panmouaer; 
Besides  many  others  who  all  in  the  rain  went. 
On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  entertainment: 
The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance. 
And  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perseveranoe. 
All  the  chocolate  too,  that  my  lord  set  befiNv  'em» 
The  ladies  dispatched  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  aU  around. 
The  horns  and  the  clarions  echoing  sound. 

Sweet  were  the  strains,  as  odorous  gales  that  blow 
O'er  iVagrant  banks,  where  pinks  and  roses  grow, 
The  peer  was  quite  ravished,  while  dose  to  his  side 
Sat  Lady  Bunbntter,  in  beautiftil  pride  1 
OA  turning  his  eyes,  he  with  rapture  suryeyed 
All  the  powerAil  charms  she  so  nobly  displayed : 
As  when  at  the  feast  of  the  great  Alexander, 
Timotheus,  the  musical  son  of  Thersander, 
Breathed  heavenly  measures. 

Thomas  Percy,  chiefly  known  as  the  compiler  of  the  Beliques  of  English 
Poetry y  was  related  to  the  Percys  of  Northumberland,  and  was  bom  at  Bridge- 
north,  Shropshire,  in  1728.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  where,  in  1753,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  immediately  after  which 
he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  king.  In  1778,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  and  four  years  afterwards  ad?anoed  to 
the  see  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  remained  until  his  death,  in 
1811. 

Dr.  Percy's  '  Reliques  of  English  Poetry,'  contains  many  excellent  old 
songs  and  ballads,  and  a  selection  of  the  best  lyrical  pieces  scattered  through- 
out the  works  of  more  modem  authors.  The  learning  and  ability  with  which 
he  executed  his  task,  and  the  sterling  value  of  his  materials,  give  to  his  vol- 
umes great  importance.  They  soon  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  poets 
and  poetical  readers,  and  awakened  a  love  of  nature,  simplicity,  and  true 
passion,  in  contradistinction  to  that  coldly-correct  and  sentimental  style 
which  pervaded  so  much  of  the  poetry  of  his  day.  The  influence  of  Percy's 
collection  was  very  general,  and  is  perceived  in  the  poetry  of  the  present 
time.  It  opened  a  spring  of  sweet,  tender,  and  heroic  thoughts  and  im- 
aginations, which  could  never  be  again  tumed  back  into  the  artificial 
channels  in  which  the  genius  of  poesy  had  been  too  long  and  too  closely 
confined.  Percy  was  himself  a  poet^  and  the  following  ballad  evinces  both 
taste  and  talent : — 
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0  NAOTnr,  WILT  THOU  GANO  Wl'  MB. 

0,  Nanny,  wilt  thoa  gang  wi'  mCi 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town  1 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  theo, 

The  lowly  cot  and  rosset  gownl 
Nae  langer  dreat  in  silken  sheen, 

Nae  langer  decked  wi'  Jewels  rare, 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene, 

Where  thou  wert  fkirest  of  the  fan-  ? 

0,  Nanny,  when  thou'rt  ftr  awa, 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  look  behind  1 
Say,  canst  thou  face  the  flaky  snaw, 

Nor  shrink  before  the  winter  windl 
O  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Severest  hardships  learn  to  bear, 
Nor,  sad,  regret  each  courtly  scene. 

Where  thou  wert  fiiirest  of  the  fkirt 

0  Nanny,  canst  thou  love  so  true. 

Through  perils  keen  wi'  me  to  gae  1 
Or,  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue, 

To  share  wi'  him  the  pang  of  wael 
Say,  should  disease  or  pain  beflUl, 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care, 
Nor,  wishfUl,  those  gay  scenes  recall. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fairl 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die, 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath  1 
Wilt  thee  repress  each  struggling  sigh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  1 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  much-loved  clay 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear  1 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  1 

Besides  various  other  poems  and  poetic  traBslations,  Dr.  Percy  was  the 
author  of  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  which,  as  a  text  book,  is  of  verjr 
great  value. 

OuvxB  Goldsmith,  the  author  of  The  Traveller,  and  The  Deserted  Ft/* 
lagej  two  of  the  most  popular  poems  in  the  English  language,  was  born  at 
Pallas,  a  small  village  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  the  tenth  of 
November,  1728.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  and 
his  iather,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  was  a  poor  curate,  who  eked  out 
the  pittance  which  he  derived  from  his  profession,  by  renting  and  cultivating 
a  small  farm.  The  poet's  &ther  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  Kil- 
kenny West,  and  removed  to  the  house  and  farm  of  Lissoy,  in  his  former 
parish.  Here  Goldsmith's  youth  was  spent,  And  here  he  stored  his  mind 
with  those  rural  images  which  he  afterwards  so  beautifidly  elaborated  in  his 
'Deserted  Village.* 
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Having  reoeived  a  good  preparatory  education  at  home,  Goldsmith,  oq 
the  eleventh  of  June,  1745,  was  admitted  a  sizer  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
At  college,  though  his  expenses  were  defrayed  chiefly  by  his  excellent  uncle, 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Contarini,  yet  through  his  thoughtlessness  and  irregular- 
ity, he  was  always  in  want.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  tutor  too,  who  was 
a  man  of  fierce  and  brutal  passions,  and  on  one  occasion,  struck  him  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  his  friends.  This  so  incensed  Goldsmith  that  he  left  col- 
lege and  wandered  about  the  country  for  some  weeks  in  the  utmost  poverty. 
Ss  brother  Henry  at  length  found  him  in  this  pitiable  condition,  clothed 
him,  and  carried  him  back  to  college,  where  he  remained  until  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  February,  1740,  when  he  was  admitted  to  his  bachelor's 


Goldsmith  now  gladly  left  the  university,  and  returned  to  Lissoy ;  and 
though  his  father  was  dead,  and  the  family  somewhat  dispersed,  still  he  idled 
away  two  years  among  his  relations.  He  afterwards  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  gentleman  in  Ireland ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  having 
been  furnished  by  his  uncle  with  fifty  pounds  for  that  purpose,  he  repaired 
to  Dublin  to  study  law.  He  soon,  however,  lost  the  whole  sum  in  a  gamii^ 
house ;  but  a  second  contribution  was  raised,  and  with  it  the  poet  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  there,  for  eighteen  months,  studied  medicine.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  he  drew  upon  his  uncle,  who  seems  to  have  been  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  for  twenty  pounds,  and  with  that  sum  embarked  for  Bor- 
deaux. But  the  vessel  was  compelled  through  stress  of  weather,  to  put 
into  Newcastle-upon-T}me,  and  whilst  there.  Goldsmith  and  his  companions 
were  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  where  the  poet  remuued  for  two  weeks. 

Having  recovered  from  this  the  most  innocent  of  his  misfortunes,  Gold- 
smith next  became  usher  in  Dr.  Milner^s  school,  at  Peckham,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  passed  between  three  and 
four  years.  The  tradition  of  the  school  represents  him  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely good-natured  and  playful,  and  to  have  advanced  his  pupils  more  by 
conversation  than  by  book-tasks.  From  Peckham  he  went  to  Leyden,  and 
there  formed  the  resolution  of  making  the  tour  of  the  Ck>ntinent,  notwith- 
standing the  limitedness  of  his  finances.  Ho  stopped  some  time  at  Louvain, 
in  Flanders,  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Brussels.  In  Franco,  he  is  said  to  have 
occasionally  earned  a  night^s  lodging  and  food  by  playing  on  his  flute.  To 
this  he  alludes  in  the  following  lines  of  the  *  Traveller' : — 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  1 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  fireshenod  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew  : 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still, 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  formed  an  appropriate  school  for  the  wandering  poet 
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He  brooded,  with  delight,  over  these  pictures  of  humble  primitive  happiness, 
jind  his  imagination  loved  to  invest  them  with  the  charms  of  poetry.  From 
France  he  went  into  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  from  the  latter  he  sent 
the  first  sketch  of  the  '•  Traveller'  to  his  brother.  He  thence  visited  Florence, 
Verona,  Venice,  and  Padua ;  and  at  the  imiversity  of  Padua,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  some  months,  he  took  his  medical  degree. 

In  1756,  Goldsmith,  after  two  years  of  lonely  wandering  abroad,  returned, 
in  deep  poverty,  to  England ;  and  for  want  of  other  means  of  subsistence, 
engaged  as  assistant  to  a  chemist.  A  college  friend,  Dr.  Sleigh,  soon  after 
enabled  him  to  commence  practice  as  an  humble  physician  in  Bankside, 
Southwark ;  but  his  chief  support  arose  from  contributions  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  In  1758,  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeons'  Hill  for 
examination  as  an  hospital  mate,  with  the  view  of  entering  the  army  or 
navy ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  be  rejected  as  unqualified.  That  he 
might  appear  before  the  examining  surgeon  suitably  dressed,  he  obtained  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  for  which  Griffiths,  publisher  of  the  Monthly  Review, 
became  security.  The  clothes  were  to  be  returned  immediately  after  the 
examination,  or  to  be  paid  for ;  but  poor  Goldsmith,  having  failed  in  his  ob- 
ject, and  being  pressed  with  want,  pledged  them,  in  a  luckless  moment,  to 
a  pawnbroker.  This  incident  involved  him  in  deep  distress,  and  even 
threatened  him  with  a  gaol ;  but  he  finally  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  his 
imprudence,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits. 
Besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews,  the 
Lady's  Magazine,  and  the  British  Magazine,  he  published,  at  this  time,  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe^  his  admirar 
ble  Chinese  Letters  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  The  Citizen  of 
the  Worlds  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash^  and  the  History  of  England  in  a  series 
of  letters  from  a  nobleman  to  his  son.  The  latter  was  highly  successful,  and 
was  currently  attributed  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1764,  Goldsmith  published  The  Traveller^ 
a  poem  so  perfect  as  to  be  *  without  one  bad  line,'  and  *  without  one  of  Dry- 
den's  careless  verses.'  Charles  Fox  pronounced  it  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  English  language  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  soon  after  observed  that  *  the  merit 
of  *  The  Traveller'  was  so  well  established,  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  could  not 
augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it.'  In  1766,  appeared  his  exquisite 
novel,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  this  was  followed,  in  the  following  year, 
by  his  comedy  of  The  Good  Natured  Man,  In  1768,  he  produced  his  Ro- 
man History,  and  two  years  after  The  Deserted  Village,  This  sweet  poem 
was  as  popular  as  *  The  Traveller,'  and  speedily  ran  through  a  number  of 
editions.  In  1773,  his  comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Con^'Mer,  was  brought  out  at 
Covent  Garden  with  immense  applaase.  He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his 
fame  and  popularity  ;  and  though  the  march  to  it  had  been  long  and  toil- 
some, and  he  was  often  ready  to  faint  by  the  way,  his  success  was  at  length 
complete.  Habits  of  extravagance  and  carelessness  had,  however,  become 
firmly  fixed  upon  him ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  annual  income,  from  his  vari* 
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OOB  publicaticmB,  was  not  lees  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  still  difficoKy  and 
distress  dung  to  him.  He  hung  loosely  on  societj,  having  neither  wife  nor 
domestic  tie ;  and  with  little  farther  literary  effort,  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  brief  life  until  death  summoned  him  to  his  final  account,  on  the  fourth 
of  April,  1774,  at  the  earlj  age  of  fertj-five. 

Dr.  Groldsmith,  notwithstanding  his  many  foibles — ^his  un£sguised  vanity, 
his  natural  proneness  to  blundering,  his  thoughtless  extravagance,  his 
credulity,  and  his  frequent  absurdities,  was  still  greatly  beloved  by  a]l  who 
intimateiy  knew  him ;  fer  under  all  the  objectionable  traits  of  ids  character,  rar 
a  current  of  generous  benevolence,  of  enlightened  zeal  for  the  happiness  anc 
improvement  of  mankind,  and  of  manly  independent  feeling.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  Temple  burying  ground,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  to  the  grave  of  Gay,  whom  he 
closely  resembled  in  character,  and  far  excelled  in  genius. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  Qoldsmith  produced  a  JBUtory  of 
England  in  four  volumes,  and  a  HUtcry  of  Oreeee  in  two;  and  com- 
menced to  write  a  ffiatory  of  Animated  Nature^  which  was  to  embrace 
eight  volumes,  and  for  which  he  was  to  receive  eight  hundred  guineas.  His 
historical  works,  though  elegantly  written,  were  never  of  much  intrinsio 
value ;  for,  being  the  result  of  contractB  for  specific  sums,  of  which  he  was 
always  in  pressing  want,  he  usually  seized  the  first  materials  at  hand,  without 
giving  himself  much  concern  about  their  importance  or  their  accuracy.  His 
poetry  is,  however,  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  elaborated  to  the 
highest  degree  of  polish.  From  *  The  Traveller*  we  take  the  following  ex- 
tract, in  which  the  rich  scenery  of  Italy,  and  the  effeminate  character  of  the 
people,  are  placed  in  striking  juxtaposition  with  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  their  hardy  natives : — 

ITALIANS  AND  SWISS  CONTRASTED. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 

Bright  as  the  sommer,  Italy  extends; 

Its  ujdands  slopuig  deck  the  mountain's  sides 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride ; 

While  oft  some  temple's  motddering  tops  hetween, 

With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  SODS  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fhiits  in  different  climes  were  fbund, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  ground; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  ftom  the  planter's  toil; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand. 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 
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But  BmaU  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beanty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  firalts  through  all  his  manners  reign : 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissiTe,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling;  zealous,  yet  untrue; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  fkr  removed  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise, 
Agahk  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies; 
The  canvass  glowed  beyond  even  nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form, 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Tet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind, 
An  easy  compensation  seems  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade; 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  chUd ; 
Each  nobler  aim,  repressed  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind. 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind: 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defkoed  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hUls  afford. 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword ; 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May ; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Tet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
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ThoDgh  poor  the  peasant's  hat,  his  feasts  though  smaU, 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

Sees  no  conUguous  palace  rear  its  head, 

To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed ; 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, ' 

To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toU, 

Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soiL 

Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 

Or  drives  his  venturous  ploughshare  to  the  steep; 

Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  the  shed ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerAil  fire,  and  round  surveys 

His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze ; 

While  his  loved  partner,  boastAil  of  her  hoard. 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 

And  haply  too  some  pilgrim  thither  led, 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart; 
And  even  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise, 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  ftmd  supplies. 
I>ear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  confonns, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

The  ^  Deserted  Village'  is  one  of  the  meet  popular  poems  in  the  English 
language.  Its  best  passages  are  learned  in  youth,  and  are  never  forgotten. 
•  Song,'  says  Campbell,  *  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth,'  and  of  this  eloquenoe 
is  this  poem  made  up— eloquence  that  will  ever  be  listened  to ;  truth  that 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  Goldsmith  drew  upon  his  recollections  of  Liasoy 
for  most  of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  the  characters  introduced.  His  &ther 
sat  for  the  village  pastor,  and  such  a  portrait  might  well  have  cancelled, 
with  the  poet's  relations,  all  the  follies  and  irregularities  of  his  youth.  We 
quote  the  following  pictures : — 

AUBURN— THE  VILLAGE  PASTOR— THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain ; 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  Hummer's  lingering  blooms  delayed ; 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please ; 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene! 
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How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm  I 
The  sheltered  cot^  the  cnltiyated  farm; 
The  never-&i]ing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill; 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 
'  How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play; 
And  all  the  village  train,  firom  labonr  ftee, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed ; 
And  many  a  gambol  fh>licked  o'er  the  ground, 
And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 
And  stUl,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired ; 
The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 
The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  fiice, 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 
The  bashfU  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove — 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please. 
'    Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  dose, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There  as  I  passed,  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung. 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playfVil  children  just  let  loose  fVom  school; 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind : 
These  all  in  sweet  conf\ision  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Bemote  ih>m  towns,  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place ; 
UnskillAil  he  to  fkwn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize ; 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruined  spendthrift  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  dauns  allowed ; 
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The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bftde  to  ttoy, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  nif^ht  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  woands,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  cratch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  gnests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  fkoHs  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  oven  his  ikilings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But,  in  hiB  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  aU ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  ofispring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art.  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  ]Mid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control  ^ 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  filtering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway ; 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff;  remidned  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeai,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man*8  smile ; 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  oares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  grieft  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  In  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff'  that  lifts  its  awAil  form. 
Swells  flx>m  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossomed  iUrze  unprofltably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  fkce ; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  Jokes,  for  many  a  Joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned; 
Tet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  &ult', 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew : 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too; 
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LsDds  he  could  measure,  tenns  and  tides  presage ; 

And  eyen  the  story  ran  that  he  oonld  gnage ; 

In  argnmg,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 

For  even,  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 

While  words  of  leamod  length,  and  thundering  sound, 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  cany  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  £eune :  the  very  spot 

Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot 

Another  sweet  poem  of  Goldsmith's,  the  ballad  of  Edwin  and  Angelina, 
might  daim  particular  attention ;  but  we  can  only  refer  to  it  as  a  produc- 
tion unsurpassed  in  ease  and  simplicity,  and  touching  pathos. 
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WILLXAM  FALOOHES— JOHN  CUmnNGHAM— JOHH  SC0TT-H3AMUEL  BISHOP— BOBEBT 
LLOYD  — CHABLE8  CHUBCHILL — JOHN  LAN6H0BNE  —  SIB  WILLIAM  JONES— 
TH<MfAS  CHATTEETON  —  ALEICANDEB  BOSS  —  JOHN  SKINNEB  —  JOHN  LOWE — 
BOBEBT  CBAWFOBD-HBIB   QILBEBT  ELLIOT— BOBEBT   FEBatTSSON. 

FALCONER,  the  poet  to  whom  our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  man.  Bom  in  obscurily, 
and  reared  without  education,  he  yet,  in  comparatively  early  life,  produced 
a  poem  which  has  won  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  English  Hterature. 
The  terrific  circumstances  attending  a  shipwreck  had  been,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  work,  often  described  by  poets,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
but  never  with  any  attempt  at  professional  accuracy  or  minuteness  of  detail. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  genuine  sailor  to  disclose,  in  correct  and  harmonious 
verse,  the  '  secrets  of  the  deep,'  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  general 
reader  in  &vor  of  the  daily  life  and  occupations  of  his  brother  seamen.  The 
ocean,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  poem,  naturally  excites  sublime  poetical 
aspirations ;  but  its  interest  soon  wanders  from  this  source,  and  centres  m 
the  stately  ship  and  her  crew — ^the  gallant  resistance  the  men  made  to  the 
fiiry  of  the  storm — ^their  calm  and  deliberate  courage — ^the  various  resources 
of  their  skill  and  ingenuity — ^their  consultations  and  resolutions  as  the  ship 
labors  m  distress — and  the  brave,  unsehSsh  piety  and  generosity  with  which 
they  met  their  feite,  when  at  last — 

The  crashlngf  ribs  divide- 
She  looseiui,  parts,  and  spreads  ia  ruin  o'er  the  tide. 

Such  a  subject  Falconer  justly  considered  as  'new  to  epic  lore ;'  but  it  pos- 
sessed strong  attractions  to  the  English  public,  whose  national  pride  and 
honor  are  so  closely  identified  with  the  sea,  and  so  many  of  whom  have 
'some  friend,  some  brother  there.' 

William  Falooner  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Edinburgh  barber,  and  was 
bom  in  that  dty,  in  1730.    He  left  his  home  in  his  childhood,  and  went  to 
VOL,  IL — 2B 
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sea  88  a  cabin  boy,  on  board  of  a  Leith  merchant  sbip,  but  soon  after  en- 
tered the  royal  navy.  Before  he  was  eighteen  yean  of  age^  he,  by  good 
conduct  and  attention  to  his  duties,  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  second 
mate,  in  the  Britannia,  a  vessel  that  traded  to  the  Levant.  The  vessel  was, 
however,  soon  after  shipwredced  off  Cape  Colonna,  as  described  in  his  poem ; 
and  Falconer  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  in  1751,  he  pubUshed  his  first 
attempt  at  poetry,  in  the  form  of  a  monody  on  the  death  of  Frederi<^ 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  choice  of  such  a  subject  by  a  young  friendleas  sailor, 
was  M  singular  as  is  the  depth  of  grief  he  describes  in  his  poem. 

In  175*7  Falconer  was  promoted  to  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Ramilies,  and 
being  now  in  a  superior  situation  for  cultivating  his  taste  for  learning,  he 
was  an  assiduous  student  Three  years  afterwards  he  suffered  a  second 
shipwreck,  as  the  Ramilies,  while  endeavoring  to  make  the  harbor  of 
Plymouth,  struck  upon  the  shore ;  and  out  of  a  crew  of  seven  hundred  and 
thhrty-four  men,  the  poet  and  twenty-five  others  were  all  that  escaped. 

In  1762  Falconer  published  his  great  poem  The  Shipwreck^  with  a  de^- 
cation  to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  work  was  eminently  successful,  and  his 
royal  highness  procured  him  the  appointment  of  midshipman  on  board  the 
Royal  George,  whence  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Glory,  a 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  on  board  of  which  he  held  the  situation  of 
purser.  The  peace  between  England  and  France  relieved  him,  for  a  short 
time,  fi-om  active  service,  during  which  he  resided  m  London,  wrote  an  in- 
different satire  upon  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  their  associates,  and  compiled  a 
valuable  Marine  Dictionary.  In  September,  1769,  the  poet  agun  went  to 
sea,  sailing  firom  England  in  the  Aurora  frigate,  bound  to  India.  The  ves- 
sel reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  following  December,  but  was  after- 
wards lost  in  Mosambique  Channel,  and  no  *  tuneful  Anon'  escaped  to  com- 
memorate the  sad  calamity. 

'  The  Shipwreck'  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  being  a  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting poem,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  safe  guide  to  practical  seamen.  Its 
nautical  rules  and  directions  are  approved  of  by  all  naval  officers.  In  his 
first  edition  the  author  merely  described,  in  nautical  phraseology  and  sim- 
ple narrative,  the  melancholy  disaster  he  had  witnessed  in  connection  with 
the  loss  of  the  Britannia.  The  characters  of  Albert,  Rodmond,  Palemon, 
and  Anna,  were  added  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  work.  By  choosing 
the  shipwreck  of  the  Britannia,  Falconer  imparted  a  train  of  the  most  inter- 
esting recollections  and  images  to  his  poem.  The  wreck  occurred  off  Cape 
Colonna,  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  beautiful  shores  of  Greece.  '  In 
all  Attica,'  says  Lord  Byron,  Mf  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
there  is  no  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary 
and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  observation  and 
design ;  to  the  philosopher,  the  supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conver- 
sations will  not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect  over  *  isles  that  crown  the  Mgean  deep ;'  but  for  an 
Englishman,  Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  as  the  actual  spot  of 
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Falconer's  shipwreck.    Pallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten  in  {he  recollection  of 
Falconer  and  Campbell — 

Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna's  steep, 
The  seaman's  ciy  was  heard  along  the  deep. 

Falconer  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  these  historical  and  classic 
associations,  and  he  was  still  more  alive  to  the  impressions  of  romantic 
scenery  and  genial  climate. 

In  Hie  delineation  of  character  Falconer  particularly  excels.  The  charac- 
ters of  his  naval  officers  are  finely  discriminated.  Albert,  the  commander, 
is  brave,  liberal,  and  just,  with  feeling  softened  and  refined  by  domestic  ties 
and  superior  associations :  Redmond,  the  next  in  rank,  is  coarse  and  boister- 
ous, yet  of  a  kind  compassionate  nature,  as  is  evinced  by  the  following  strik- 
ing inddent : — 

And  now,  while  winged  with  ruin  from  on  high, 
Through  the  rent  clond  the  ragged  lightnings  flj, 
A  flash  qnick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light) 
Struck  the  i>ale  helmsman  with  eternal  night: 
Rodmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind, 
Touched  with  compassion,  gazed  upon  the  blind; 
And  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd, 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  a  shroud. 

<  Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  fiiend,'  he  cries, 

<  Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies.' 

Palemon, '  diarged  with  the  conuneroe,'  is  the  lover  of  the  poem,  and  his 
passion  for  Albert's  daughter  is  drawn  with  truth  and  delicacy — 

'Twas  genuine  passion,  Nature's  eldest  bom. 

The  truthfulness  of  the  whole  poem  is,  indeed,  one  of  its  greatest  attrac- 
tions. We  feel  that  it  is  a  passage  of  real  life ;  and  even  where  the  poet 
seems  to  violate  the  principles  of  taste  and  criticism,  allowance  is  liberally 
made  for  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  author,  while  he  rivets  our  attention 
to  the  scenes  of  trial  and  distress  which  he  so  fortunately  survived,  and  after- 
wards so  vividly  described. 

THE   WRECK. 

With  moumfdl  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand, 
Where  death's  inexorable  jaws  expand ; 
Swift  fVom  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  beheld  the  last. 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind, 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing, 
The  black  eventM  moment  seemed  to  bring. 
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The  fkUl  sisteTB,  on  tiie  surge  before, 
Toked  their  infenud  horses  to  the  prore. 
The  steersman  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend : 
Fatal  retreat  t  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immetges  headlong  in  the  wave  below, 
Down-pressed  by  wateiy  weight  the  bowsprit  bends^ 
And  from  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  rends. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  nnsnstained  on  high; 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  the  sea, 
Hurls  the  tall  ikbric  backward  o'er  her  lee: 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  &ithAil  stay 
Drags  the  main-topmast  from  Its  post  away. 
Flung  from  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  buffet,  till,  bereft  of  strength, 
Overpowered,  they  yield  to  cruel  flite  at  length. 
The  hostile  waters  dose  around  theb  head, 
They  sink  forever,  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remam  their  f^arAil  doom  await, 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  &te. 
The  heart  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own, 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. 
Albert  and  Bodmond  and  Palemon  here. 
With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear; 
Even  they,  amid  the  unspeakable  distress, 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 
In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeals, 
And  eveiy  bosom  fatal  terror  feels. 
Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main, 
They  viewed  the  adjacent  shore,  but  viewed  in  vain. 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  ruefril  yeU; 
Such  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast, 
While  ftncy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  implore; 
But  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more ! 

And  now,  lashed  on  by  destiny  severe, 
With  horror  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  near! 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath ! 
In  vain,  alas !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore. 
Would  arm  the  mind  with  philosophic  lore ; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
Even  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictetus  old, 
This  fell  abyss  had  shuddered  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  fbr  godlike  virtue  famed, 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed, 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess! 
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0  yet  conflnn  my  heart,  ye  pow««  ftbore, 
This  last  treme&doas  shock  of  fkte  to  prove  1 
The  tottering  frame  of  reason  yet  sustain ! 
Nor  let  this  total  rain  whirl  my  brain  I 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  now  the  andadons  seas  insult  the  yard; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  baret,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heayen  she  flies, 
Her  shattered  top  half  buried  in  the  sUee, 
Then  headlong  phingmg  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groans,  air  trembles,  and  the  deeps  resound  I 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quivering  with  the' wound,  in  torment  reels  j 
*  8o  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  thro$p. 

The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges ;  hark  I  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  I 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fJEited  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rend  the  solid  oak: 
Till,  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell. 
At  length  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides, 
And  crashing  spreads  hi  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

0  were  it  mine  with  tunefrd  Biaro's  art, 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart; 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  moumfVil  verse  to  dress 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress  1 
Then,  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  fiite 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate, 
Then  might  I  with  unrivalled  strains  deplore 
The  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  surf  the  bending  mainmast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung; 
Some  on  a  broken  crag  were  struggling  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  flut ; 
Awhile  they  bore  the  o'erwhelming  bUlows'  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fkte  to  wage; 
TiU  all  benumbed  and  feeble,  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below; 
Some,  from  the  main  yard-aim  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan ; 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend, 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend; 
Now  on  the  mountain-wave  on  high  they  ride. 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  the  invdvingtide; 
Tin  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive: 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew, 
And  pressed  the  stony  beach~a lifoless  crew! 

Next,  0  unhappy  chief  t  the  eternal  doom 
Of  heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb : 
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What  scenes  of  mSseiy  torment  thy  view  I 

What  painfhl  straggles  of  thy  dying  crew! 

Thy  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 

O'erspread  with  corses,  red  with  hnman  blood  t 

So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed, 

When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  rain  blazed; 

While  he,  seyerest  sorrow  doomed  to  feel, 

Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel— 

Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last. 

Bad  refligel  Albert  grasps  the  floating  mast 

His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow, 

But  droops,  alas!  beneath  superior  woe; 

For  now  strong  nature's  sympathetic  chain 

Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerfhl  strain; 

His  fUthftil  wifb,  forever  doomed  to  mourn 

For  him,  alas !  who  nerer  shall  return ; 

To  black  adyersity's  approach  exposed. 

With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  inclosed; 

His  lovely  daughter,  left  without  a  friend 

Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend, 

By  youth  and  indigenoe  set  fbrth  a  prey 

To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray — 

While  these  reflections  rack  his  fbellng  mind, 

Bodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resigned. 

And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rolled. 

His  outstretched  arms  the  master's  legs  infold: 

Bad  Albert  feels  their'  dissolution  near. 

And  strives  in  vain  his  fettered  limbs  to  dear, 

For  death  bids  every  clinching  Joint  adhere. 

AH  feint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes, 

And  '  Oh  protect  my  wife  and  child,'  he  crie»— 

The  gushing  streams  roU  back  the  unfinished  sound; 

He  gasps!  and  sinks  amid  the  vast  profound. 

Cunningham,  Soott,  Bishop,  and  liojd,  though  poets  of  len  genius 
than  Falconer,  were  still  writora  of  very  considerable  merit.  Of  their  lives, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  little  is  known,  and  even  that  Httle  doea  not 
involve  muoh  of  deep  intoiest 

JoHK  CuNNiNGHAif,  the  Bon  of  a  wine-cooper,  was  bom  in  Dablin,  in  1728. 
He  early  became  femiliar  with  the  stage,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  pro- 
duced a  ferce  under  the  title  of  Love  in  a  Mist,  which  was  quite  suooesafuL 
He  then  joined  Digges's  company,  at  Edinburgh,  with  which  he  remained  for 
several  years.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  at  the  house  of  a  ^gen- 
erous printer,*  who  resided  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  by  whose  hospital- 
ity he  was  supported  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1773. 

Cunningham's  poems  are  full  of  pastoral  simplicity  and  lyrical  melody ; 
and,  as  he  ahned  at  nothing  higher,  he  was  uniformly  successfiiL  The  follow- 
ing Pastoral  is  a  gem  of  rare  beauty : — 
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CONTENT. 

O'er  moorlands  and  mountains,  rude,  barren,  and  bare, 

As  wildered  and  wearied  I  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair, 

And  leads  me  o'er  lawns  to  her  home. 
Tellow  sheaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had  crowned. 

Green  rushes  were  strewed  on  her  floor, 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  round, 

And  decked  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 

We  sat  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast, 

Fresh  fhiits,  and  she  culled  me  the  best; 
While  thrown  fVom  my  guard  by  some  glances  she  cast, 

Love  slily  stole  into  my  breast  t 
I  told  my  soft  wishes ;  she  sweetly  replied 

(Te  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine  I) 
I've  rich  ones  r^ected,  and  great  ones  denied, 

But  take  me,  fond  shepherd— I'm  thine. 

Her  air  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek, 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms  t 
I  kissed  the  ripe  roses  that  glowed  on  her  cheek, 

And  locked  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 
Now  Jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep, 

And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream, 
Reclined  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep 

Her  hnage  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rising  hills, 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views, 
Or  rest  on  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distils. 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  my  muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire, 

The  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The  cottager  Peace  is  well-known  fbr  her  sire, 

And  shepherds  have  named  her  Content. 

John  Scott  belonged  to  the  society  of  Quakers,  and  was  the  first  poet  that 
that  persuasion  produced.  He  was  the  son  of  a  London  draper,  and  bom 
in  1730.  Ss  fitther  having  acquired,  by  his  trade,  a  competence^  retired  to 
Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  here  the  poet  spent  his  days  in  quiet  retire- 
ment, and  in  improving  his  garden  and  grounds.   His  death  occurred  in  1 7  83. 

Resides  his  poems,  Scott  wrote  a  Digest  of  Laws  respecting  Highways 
and  Turnpikes^  Observations  on  the  Foor^  and  a  Tract  on  Bowley*s  Poems. 
EGs  poems  were  generally  of  the  descriptive  class,  and  the  longest  and  best 
celebrates  the  praises  of  Amwell.  The  following  ode  seems  to  have  been 
dictated  by  real  feeUng,  as  well  as  quaker  sentiment : — 

ON  HEABING  THE  DRUM. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  roond : 
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To  thonghtleaa  yoath  it  pleasure  yields, 
And  lores  firom  cities  and  fhxn  fields, 
To  sell  their  liberty  for  charms 
Of  tawdry  lace,  and  glittering  aims ; 
And  when  ambition's  roice  commands, 
To  march,  and  fight,  and  fkll  in  foreign  lands. 

I  hate  that  dmm's  disoordant  soond. 
Parading  romid,  and  ronnd,  and  ronnd: 
To  me  it  talks  of  ravaged  phdns, 
And  burdng  towns,  and  mined  swains, 
And  mangled  limbSi  and  dying  groans. 
And  widows'  tears,  and  orphans'  moans; 
And  all  that  misery's  hand  bestows 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  himian  woes. 

Samukl  Bishop  was  bom  in  London,  in  1781,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  After  he  had  taken  bis  degrees,  and  obtained  a  feUowship 
in  his  college,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  viras  appcnnted  head  master  of 
Merchant  Tailor's  School,  London,  wiih  the  Hvings  of  St  Martin  Outwich, 
and  Ditton.  In  these  varied  duties  he  passed  a  peaoefnl  and  happy  life, 
with  little  variety  or  change,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1795. 

The  poems  of  Bishop  are  numerous,  comprising  two  large  octavo  volumes. 
They  are  chiefly  on  light  subjects,  and  written  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style. 
The  best  of  them  was  devoted  to  the  praise  of  his  wife ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  read  such  lines  as  the  following  witibtout/se^tn^  that  their  author  was  an 
amiable  and  happy  man.  They  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Bishop,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  ting,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding-day,  which  was  also 
her  birth-day. 

TO  BfART. 

'Thee,  Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wed'-- 
So,  fburteen  years  ago,  I  said. 
Behold  another  ring !—' For  what  1' 
*  To  wed  thee  o'er  again  V    Why  not  1 

With  that  first  ring  I  married  youth, 
Grace,  beauty,  innooenoe,  and  truth ; 
Taste  long  admired,  sense  long  revered, 
And  all  my  Molly  then  appeared. 

If  she,  by  merit  since  disclosed. 
Prove  twiee  the  woman  I  supposed, 
I  plead  that  double  merit  now. 
To  Justify  a  double  vow. 
Here,  then,  to-day  (with  fldth  as  sura, 
With  ardour  as  intense,  as  pure. 
As  when,  amidst  the  rites  divine, 
I  took  thy  troth,  and  plighted  mine). 
To  thee,  sweet  girl,  my  second  rii^ 
A  token  and  a  pledge  I  bring : 
With  this  I  wed,  till  death  us  part. 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart; 
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Those  yiiiaes  which,  before  untried. 
The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride; 
Those  yirtaes,  whose  progressive  daim, 
Endearing  wedlock's  yety  name, 
Mj  sonl  ei\joys,  my  song  approves, 
For  conscience'  sake  as  well  as  love's. 

And  why  1— They  show  me  every  honr 
Honour's  high  thought,  Affection's  power, 
Discretion's  deed,  sound  Judgment's  sentence, 
And  teach  me  all  things— but  repentance. 

RoBBBT  Llotd  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd,  under-master  of 
Westminster  school,  and  was  bom  in  London,  in  1733.  He  was  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  university  under  his  father's  guidauce,  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  greatly  diBtinguished  hiipself  by  his  talents  and  scholar- 
ship ;  but  he  was  very  irregular  in  his  habits.  After  taking  his  master's 
degree,  he  became  an  usher  under  his  father ;  but  the  wearisome  routine  of 
this  line  of  life  soon  disgusted  him,  and  be  attempted  to  earn  a  subsistence 
by  his  literary  talents.  His  poem  called  Tlie  Actor  attracted  some  notice, 
and  was  the  precursor  of  Churchill's  *  Rosciad.'  The  style  is  light  and  easy, 
and  the  observations  are  generally  correct  and  spirited.  By  contributing  to 
periodical  works  as  an  essayist,  a  poet,  and  a  dramatic  critic,  Lloyd  might 
have  obtained  a  respectable  subsistence ;  but  his  means,  as  &t  as  he  obtain- 
ed any,  were  thoughtlessly  squandered  away  in  company  with  Churchill  and 
other  wits  *upon  town.'  He  brought  out  two  indiflferent  theatrical  pieces, 
published  his  poems  by  subscription,  and  edited  the '  St  James  Magazine,' 
to  which  his  Hterary  friends  generally  contributed.  The  magazme  failed, 
and  Lloyd  was  cast  into  prison  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted  to  sustain  it 
His  friend  Churchill  allowed  him,  under  these  trying  drcumstances,  a  guinea 
a-week  and  a  servant ;  and  endeavored  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extricating  him  from  lus  embarrassments.  But  Churchill's  death, 
which  occurred  in  1764,  proved  fatal  to  our  poet  *  Lloyd,'  says  Southey, 
*  had  been  apprised  of  his  danger ;  but  when  the  news  of  his  death  was 
somewhat  abruptly  announced  to  him,  as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  sickness,  and  saying '  I  shall  follow  poor  Charles,' 
took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again ;  dying,  if  ever  man  thus 
died,  of  a  broken  heart  The  tragedy  did  not  end  here  ;  for  Churchill's  fri- 
Torite  sister,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  her  brother's  sense,  and 
spirit,  and  genius,  and  to  have  been  betrothed  to  Lloyd,  attended  him*dur- 
ing  lus  IDness ;  and  sinking  under  the  douUe  loss,  soon  followed  her  brother 
and  her  lover  to  the  grave.' 

Lloyd  successfully  parodied  the  Odes  of  Gray  and  Mason,  without  tinctur- 
ing the  humor  of  his  burlesques  with  the  least  degree  of  malignity.  Indeed 
this  unfortunate  young  poet  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  gentlest  of  witfy 
observers  and  lively  satirists :  he  was  ruined  by  the  friendship  of  Churchill 
and  the  Nonsense  Club,  and  not  by  the  force  of  an  evil  nature.    The  vivadty 
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of  his  style,  wliich  Chuidiill  cloeely  copied,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
short  extract: — 

WRETCHEDNESS  OF  A  SCHOOL  XTSHEB. 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmosi  yengeance  on  my  foe, 
To  pimiBh  with  eztremest  rigour 
I  could  inflict  no  penance  bigger, 
Than,  nsing  him  as  leaming's  tod, 
To  make  him  usher  of  a  school 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil. 
And  labouring  with  incessant  pains, 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  bniins, 
The  duties  there  but  iU  befit 
The  k>Te  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit. 

For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul, 
To  brook  confinement  or  control; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  drudgery  worse. 
The  links,  and  pohits,  and  rules  of  TerM; 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail, 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale ; 
Oh,  'tis  a  service  irksome  more. 
Than  tugging  at  the  slavish  oar! 
Tet  such  his  task,  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth, 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning. 
He  sows  the  richest  seeds  of  learning. 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care. 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear; 
No  Joys,  alas  I  his  toil  beguile. 
His  awn  lies  fUlow  all  the  while. 
( Tet  still  he's  on  the  road,'  you  say, 
<  Of  learning.'    Why,  perhaps  he  may, 
But  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 
Nor  getting  on,  nor  standing  still ; 
For  little  way  his  learning  reaches, 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches. 

Charles  Churchill,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Llojd,  was 
the  son  of  a  deigyman  in  Westminster,  and  was  bom  there,  in  1731.  After 
studying  at  Westminster  school,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  but 
he  left  the  university  abruptly,  without  a  degree,  returned  to  his  Other's 
house,  and  soon  after  entered  into  a  clandestine  maniage  with  a  young  lady 
in  Westminster.  His  conduct  had  hitherto  been  oomparatiTely  unimpeach- 
eble,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  orders,  and  settled  in  the  curacy  of  Rain- 
ham,  in  Easex.  His  frtther  died  in  1758,  and  the  poet  was  appomted  hia 
successor  in  the  cancy  and  lectureahip  of  St  John's,  at  Westminster.  This 
transition,  which  promised  an  accession  of  comfort  and  respectability,  proved 
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the  bane  of  poor  Churchill.  He  renewed  his  intima<r^  with  Lloyd  and  other 
school  companions,  and  launched,  with  them,  into  a  career  of  dissipation  and 
eztrayagance.  His  poetiy  drew  him  into  notice ;  and  he  not  only  disre- 
garded his  lectureship!  but  he  laid  aside  the  clerical  costume,  and  appeared 
in  the  extreme  of  &shion,  with  a  blue  coat,  gold-laced  hat,  and  rufiOies.  The 
dean  of  Westminster  remonstrated  with  him  for  this  breach  of  clerical  pro- 
priety, and  his  animadversions  were  seconded  by  the  poet's  parishioners. 
Churchill  affected  to  ridicule  this  prudery ;  but  the  dean  and  his  congrega- 
tion were  too  poweriul  for  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  lec- 
tureship. 

Released  now  from  all  external  restraints,  Churchill's  debauchery  knew 
no  limit ;  and  he  unfortunately  formed,  about  this  time,  an  acquaintance 
with  Wilkes,  the  notorious  and  profligate  conductor  of  the  ^  North  Briton.' 
His  ready  pen,  however,  still  threw  oS,  at  will,  his  popular  satires,  and  the 
profits  arising  from  their  publication  enabled  him  to  plunge  into  every  ex- 
OOBB.  This  conduct  he  attempted  to  justify  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  Lloyd, 
entitled  Nighty  in  which  he  revenges  himself  on  prudence  and  the  world, 
by  railing  at  them  in  the  most  severe  terms.  '  This  vindication  proceeded,' 
says  one  of  his  biographers, '  on  the  exploded  doctrine,  that  the  barefaced 
avowal  of  vice  is  less  culpable  than  the  practice  of  it  under  a  hypocritical 
anumption  of  virtue.  The  measure  of  guilt  in  the  individual  is,  we  conceive, 
tolerably  equal ;  but  the  sanction  and  dangerous  example  afforded  in  the 
&rmer  case,  renders  it,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  an  evil  of  tenfold  mag- 
nitude.' 

Churchill's  irregularities  sensibly  affected  his  powers  of  composition,  and 
his  poem,  The  Ghost,  published  at  this  time,  was  an  incoherent  and  tire- 
some production.  The  outlawry  of  Wilkes,  roused  the  intensest  satirical 
power  of  the  poet,  and  he  produced  his  Prophecy  of  Famine^  which,  like 
the  North  Briton,  was  especially  directed  against  the  Scottish  nation.  This 
is  a  Scots  pastoral,  and  is  the  most  ludicrous,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
Churchill's  satires.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  the  poet  em- 
barked for  France,  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Wilkes,  who  then  resided  m  that 
country,  and  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  from  the 
time  <^  his  departure  from  England.  He  had  been  in  France,  however,  but 
a  few  weeks,  before  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  while  at  Bologne,  which  termi- 
nated his  misguided  life  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1764,  before  he  had 
reached  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  brought  back  to 
England,  and  buried  at  Dover;  and  some  of  his  gay  associates  placed  over  his 
grave  a  stone  on  which  was  engraved  the  following  line  from  one  of  his  own 


Lifb  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Churchill  lies. 

The  enjoyment,  however,  may  be  doubted,  hardly  less  than  the  taste  of 
the  inscription.    It  is  certain  that  Churchill  expressed  his  compunctions  for 
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part  of  his  conduct,  in  verses  Cke  the  following,  in  his  Cofiferance,  and  which 
evidently  came  from  his  heart : — 

Look  backf  a  thongfat  which  borders  on  despair, 

Which  homan  Dature  most,  yet  can  not  bear. 

'Tis  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world, 

Where  praise  or  censure  are  at  random  hnrled, 

Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  control, 

Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  sonl; 

Free  and  at  laige  might  their  wild  cnraes  roam, 

If  all,  if  all,  alas  I  were  well  at  home. 

No ;  'tis  the  tale,  which  angry  conscience  teDs, 

When  she  with  more  than  tragic  horror  swells 

Each  drcumstanoe  of  guilt ;  when  stem,  but  tme, 

She  brings  bad  actions  fbrth  into  review, 

And,  like  the  dread  handwrituig  on  the  wall, 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call ; 

Armed  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  rengeanoe  pass, 

And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection's  glass — 

The  mind  which  starting  heaves  the  heartibit  groan. 

And  hates  that  fonn  she  knows  to  be  her  own. 


Churchill's  genius  was  evidently  above  mediocrity;  and  hence  when  The 
Rosciad  appeared,  he  was  hailed  as  a  second  Dryden.  The  *  fiital  fadlity* 
of  his  verse,  and  his  unscrupulous  satire  of  living  individuals  and  passing 
events,  had  the  effect  of  making  all  London  '  ring  from  side  to  side'  with 
his  applause,  at  a  time  when  the  real  poetry  of  the  age  could  hardly  obtain 
either  publishers  or  readers.  The  moral  lesson  which  his  life  and  career 
teach  is  unmistakable.  With  his  clerical  profession  he  had  renounced  his 
belief  m  Christianity  itself;  and  though  he  made  his  will  only  the  day  before 
hia  death,  there  is  in  it  not  the  slightest  expression  of  religious  fiiith  or  hope. 
We  close  this  gloomy  sketch  with  the  following  sprightly  passage  from  tihe 
Prophet^  of  Famine : — 

Two  boys  whose  birth,  beyond  all  question,  springs 
From  great  and  glorious,  though  fbrgotten  kings, 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  bom  and  bred 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barren  mountain's  head 
By  niggard  nature  doomed  on  the  same  rocks 
To  spin  out  Ufe,  and  starve  themselves  and  flocks, 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  which,  enrobed  in  mist, 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  dulness  kissed, 
Jockey  and  Sawney  to  their  labours  roae; 
Soon  clad  I  ween,  where  nature  needs  no  clothes ; 
Where  from  their  youth  inured  to  winter  skies, 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise. 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high  cheek  bones  to  crown, 
With  freckles  spotted  flamed  the  golden  down, 
With  meikle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play, 
Xven  from  the  risiiig  to  the  setting  day; 
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Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  oonld  bawl 

Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  ftom  Fingal. 

Oft  at  his  strains,  all  natural  though  rude, 

The  Highland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food, 

And,  whilst  she  scratched  her  lover  into  rest^ 

Bunk  pleased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen; 
Earth,  dad  in  russet,  scorned  the  lively  green; 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy, 
For  hi  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die: 
No  living  thing  whatever  its  food,  feasts  there, 
But  the  chameleon  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  buxls  of  passage  flew; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo: 
No  stream,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  dear, 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here : 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran, 
Furnished  with  bitter  draughts  the  steady  clan: 
No  flowers  embalmed  the  air,  but  one  white  rose, 
Which,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  by  instinct  blows; 
By  imrtinct  blows  at  mom,  and,  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

John  Langhobkb,  an  amiable  and  excellent  clergyman,  pi^sents  a  strik- 
ing contrafit  with  the  two  poets  last  noticed.  He  was,  like  Churchill,  the 
son  of  a  dergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Eirkby  Steven,  in  Westmoreland,  in 
1785.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he  obtained  the  curacy  and  lectureship 
of  St  John's,  Clerkenwell,  in  London,  and  afterwards  a  prebendaiy  in  Wells 
Cathedral.  As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  Langhome  was  beloved,  and  even 
revered  by  all  who  intimately  knew  him ;  and  as  a  preacher  he  was  greatly 
admired.  After  a  brief  but  useful  career,  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
five,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1779. 

The  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Langhome  were  chiefly  slight  efiusions,  dictated 
by  the  passion  or  impulse  of  the  moment.  His  ballad,  Oioen  of  Carron^ 
founded  on  the  old  Scottish  tale  of  Gil  Morrice,  is  smoothly  versified,  but 
in  poetical  merit  it  is  mferior  to  the  origmal.  His  best  and  most  original 
poem  is  his  Country  Justice.  Here  he  paints  the  rural  life  of  England  in 
its  trae  colors ;  and  his  picture  of  the  gipsys,  and  sketches  of  venal  clerks 
and  rapacious  overseers,  are  genuine  likenesses.  In  the  following  passage 
he  pleads  warmly  for  the  poor  vagrant  tribe : — 

Still  mark  if  vice  or  nature  prompt  the  deed; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need: 
On  pressing  want,  on  famine's  powerful  call, 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall. 
For  him  who,  lost  to  every  hope  of  life, 
Has  long  with  Fortune  held  unequal  strife, 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  hiunan  care, 
The  friendless,  homeless  object  of  despaur; 
For  the  poor  vagrant  feel,  while  he  complains, 
Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
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AUke  if  fbUy  or  misfbrtiuie  brong-bt 
Tbose  last  of  woes  bis  eyil  days  bave  wrongbt; 
BeUeve  with  sodal  mercy  and  witb  me, 
Folly's  misfortune  in  tbe  first  degree. 
Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widowed  parent  bore ; 
Who  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led, 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begged  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  pldn, 
PerluHps  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  shun ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolyed  in  dew. 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
CkiTO  the  sad  presage  of  his  fUture  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears. 

The  alliiuon  to  the  dead  soldier  and  his  widow  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  print  by  Bunbmy,  under  which  were  engraved  the 
pathetic  lines  of  Langhome.  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks  that  the  only  time 
he  ever  saw  Bums,  this  picture  was  m  his  room.  Bums  shed  tears  over  it ; 
and  Scott,  then  only  fifteen  years  old,  was  the  only  person  present  who  could 
tell  him  where  the  lines  were  to  be  found.  The  passage  is  beautiful  in  itself 
but  this  incident  will  embalm  and  preserve  it  forever.  To  the  extract  firom 
the  '  Country  Justice,'  we  add  the  following  fervent  and  pious  ode : — 

ETERNAL  PROVIDENCE.    . 

light  of  the  world,  Immortal  Mind; 
Father  of  all  the  human  kind  t 
Whose  boundless  eye  that  knows  no  rest, 
Intent  on  nature's  ample  breast, 
Explores  the  space  of  earth  and  skies. 
And  sees  eternal  incense  rise  I 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Though  thou  this  transient  being  gave. 
That  shortly  sinks  into  the  grave ; 
Tet  'twas  thy  goodness  still  to  give 
A  being  that  can  think  and  live ; 
In  all  thy  works  thy  wisdom  see. 
And  stretch  its  towering  mind  to  tiiee. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

And  still  this  poor  contracted  span, 
This  life,  that  bears  the  name  of  man, 
From  thee  derives  its  vital  ray, 
Eternal  source  of  life  and  day  I 
Thy  bounty  still  the  sunshine  pours, 
That  gilds  its  mom  and  evening  hours. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Through  error's  maze,  through  folly*s  night, 
The  lamp  of  reason  lends  me  light  ; 
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Where  stem  affliction  waves  her  rod, 
My  heart  confides  in  thee,  my  God ! 
When  nature  shrinks,  oppressed  with  woes, 
Even  then  she  finds  in  thee  repose. 
To  thee  my  hnmble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgave,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Affliction  fiies,  and  Hope  returns ; 
Her  lamp  with  brighter  splendour  burns; 
Gay  Love  with  all  his  smiling  train. 
And  Peace  and  Joy  are  here  again; 
These,  these,  I  know,  'twas  thine  to  give ; 
I  trusted;  and,  behold,  I  live! 
To  thee  my  hnmble  voice  I  raise ; 
Poigive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

0  may  I  still  thy  favour  prove  I  " 

Still  grant  me  gratitude  and  love. 
Let  Truth  and  Virtue  guard  my  heart; 
Nor  peace,  nor  hope,  nor  Joy  depart: 
But  yet,  whatever  my  life  may  be, 
My  heart  shall  still  repose  on  thee ! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Besides  his  poems  Dr.  Langhome  produced  several  works  in  prose,  the 
most  succeBsfiil  of  which  was  his  Letters  of  Theodositis  and  Constantia  ;  and 
in  conjancti<Mi  with  his  brother,  he  published  a  Translation  of  Plutarch's  LiveSj 
which  is  still  regarded  as  the  best  English  version  of  that  ancient  author. 

Sir  William  Jones,  whose  profound  learning  and  philological  researches, 
were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  was  a  poet  also  of  no 
mean  pretensions ;  but,  as  Southey  justly  observes, '  it  is  not  as  a  poet,  but 
as  an  oriental  scholar  and  legislator,  an  enlightened  lawyer  and  patriot,  that 
he  earned  his  laurels,  and  perpetuated  his  name.' 

T^niliam  Jones  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  mathematidan,  and  was  bom 
in  London,  in  1746.  He  had  the  misfortune,  however,  to  lose  his  &ther 
when  he  was  only  three  years  of  age ;  but  his  mother,  on  whom  his  educa- 
tion now  devolved,  was,  by  her  virtues  and  extensive  learning,  well  qualified 
for  the  task.  When  in  his  fifth  year,  his  youthful  imagination  was  caught 
by  the  sublime  description  of  the  angel  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  the  impression  was  never  effaced  from  his  mind.  In  1753,  he  was 
placed  at  Harrow  school,  where  he  continued  nearly  ten  years,  and  became 
an  accomplished  and  critical  classical  scholar.  He  did  not  confine  his 
attention  merely  to  the  ancient  authors  usually  studied  at  the  school,  but 
acquired  also  a^nowledge  of  the  Arabic  characters,  and  sufficient  Hebrew 
to  enable  him  to  read  the  Psalms. 

In  1764,  Jones  entered  University  College,  Oxford ;  and  his  taste  for 
oriental  literature  increasing,  he  engaged  a  native  of  Aleppo,  with  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted  in  London,  to  act  as  his  preceptor.    He  also  assidu- 
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onsly  perused  ihe  Greek  poets  and  historians.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
accepted  an  offer  to  become  private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  afterwards  Earl 
Spencer.  A  fellowship  at  Oxford  was  also  conferred  npoa  him,  and  thus 
the  scholar  was  relieve  from  the  fear  of  want,  and  enabled  to  pursue  his 
&yorite  studies  with  unremitting  diligence.  An  opportunity  ibr  displaying 
one  branch  of  his  acquirements  was  afforded  in  1 768.  The  king  of  Denmark 
in  that  year  visited  EngUnd,  and  brought  wiih  him  an  eastern  manuscript, 
containing  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  he  wished  translated  into  French. 
Jones  executed  this  arduous  task  successfully,  being,  as  Lord  Teignmouth« 
his  biographer,  remarks,  the  only  oriental  scholar  in  England  adequate  1^ 
the  peiformance.  He  still  continued  in  the  noble  family  of  Spencer,  and,  in 
1769,  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the  continent 

On  his  return  to  England  in  the  following  year,  Jones,  feeling  anxious 
to  attain  an  independent  position  in  life,  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and,  applying  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardor  to  his  new  pro- 
feasion,  he  contemplated,  with  pleasure,  the  *  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of 
England,'  and  soon  mastered  their  most  important  principles  and  details. 
In  1774,  he  published  Commentafiea  an  Asiatic  Poetry^  but  finding  that 
jurisprudence  was  a  jealous  mistress,  and  would  not  admit  the  eastern 
muses  to  participate  in  his  attentions,  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years 
exclusively  to  his  legal  studies.  In  1778,  having  now  conmienced  practice 
at  the  bar,  he  published  a  translation  of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus,  in  causes 
concerning  the  law  of  succession  to  property  at  Athens,  to  which  he  added 
notes  and  a  commentary.  The  stirring  events  of  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  were  not  beheld  without  strong  interest  by  this  accomplished  scholar. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  American  war,  and  to  the  slave-trade,  at 
that  time  so  prevalent;  and,  in  1781,  he  produced  his  noble  Alcaic  Ode^ 
animated  by  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  a  high  strain  of  poetacal 
enthusiasm.  Anxious  to  go  abroad,  he  obtained  ihe  appointment  of  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  and  the  honor 
of  knighthood  was,  at  the  same  time,  conferred  upon  him. 

In  April,  1783,  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  and  immediately  after 
embarked  for  India.  He  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  high  reputation,  unsullied  integrity,  disintereeted  benevolence, 
and  unwearied  perseverance.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  from  his  judicial 
duties,  he  directed  his  attention  to  scientific  objects,  and  established  a  society 
in  Calcutta  to  promote  inquiries  by  the  ingenious,  and  to  concentrate  the 
knowledge  to  be  collected  in  Asia.  In  1784,  he  wrote  The  Enchanted 
Fruity  or  Hindoo  Wife,  a  poetical  tale,  and  A  Treatise  on  the  Gods  of 
Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  besides  contributing  to  The  Asiatic  Miscellany ^ 
a  periodical  established  in  Calcutta.  In  1789,  he  translated  an  ancient 
Indian  drama,  Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  which  exhibits  a  picture  of 
Hindoo  manners  in  the  century  preceding  the  Christian  era.  He  also  con- 
templated an  epic  poem  on  the  Discovery  of  England  by  Brutus,  to  whidi 
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liiB  knowledge  of  Hindoo  mythology  suggested  a  new  machinery,  tlie  agency 
t>f  Hindoo  deities.  In  December,  1703,  Lady  Jones'  health  had  become  so 
feeble  that  a  voyage  to  her  native  country  was  advised  by  her  physician, 
and  Sir  William  intended  to  follow  her  in  the  ensuing  season ;  but  about 
three  months  after  her  departure  he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  which,  after  an  illness  of  one  week,  terminated  fiitally,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April,  1794.  Every  honor  was  paid  to  his  remains,  and  the 
East  India  Company  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral 

The  attainments  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  so  profound  and  various,  that 
it  18  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  all  have  been  made  in  his  short 
life  of  forty-eight  years.  Besides  his  varied  and  extensive  sdentific  and  legal 
knowledge,  he  was  master  of  twenty-eight  different  langnages,  together  with 
the  literature  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged.  '  He  seems,'  says  one 
of  his  biographers, '  to  have  acted  on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  had  been 
attained,  was  attainable  by  him ;  and  he  was  never  observed  to  overlook  or 
to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  accomplishments  or  to  his  knowl- 
edge. When  in  India,  his  studies  began  with  the  dawn ;  and  in  Masons 
of  intermission  from  professional  duty,  continued  throughout  the  day; 
meditation  retraced  and  confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  investiga- 
tion discovered.  By  a  regular  application  of  time  to  particular  occupations, 
he  pursued  various  objects  without  confusion ;  and  in  undertakings  which 
depended  on  his  individual  perseverance,  he  was  never  deterred  by  difficul- 
ties from  proceeding  to  a  successful  termination.'  But  after  all,  the  most 
interesting  dutracteristic  of  Sir  William  Jones  is  his  unaffected  piety.  Of 
the  Scriptures,  his  reverence  and  admiration  were  profound.  '  I  have  regu- 
larly and  attentively  read,'  says  he, '  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opin- 
ion that  this  volume,  independent  of  its  Divine  origin,  contains  more  sub- 
limity and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer 
strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all  other  books, 
in  whatever  hmguage  or  age  they  may  have  been  composed.^  With  respect 
to  the  division  of  his  time,  Sir  William,  while  in  India,  wrote  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper  the  following  lines : — 

[Sir  EdvHurd  Cobe,] 

Six  hoars  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prajei^-the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

[Rather:] 

Seven  horns  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  ail  to  heaven. 

The  poems  of  Sir  William  Jones  comprise  two  small  volumes,  and  oon* 
sist  of  a  few  original  pieces  in  English  and  Latin,  with  translations  from 
Petrarch  and  Pindar ;  paraphrases  of  Turkish  and  Chinese  odes,  hymns  on 
snbjects  of  Hindoo  mythology,  Indian  Tales,  and  a  few  songs  from  the 

VOL.  II. — 2C 
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Pernan.    Of  UiMe  the  Mowing  beautiful  lyric  from  Ha£x  is  the  most 
valuable: — 

A  PERSIAN  SONG  OF  HAFIZ. 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  wonld'it  charm  my  slgfatt 
And  bid  these  anna  thy  neck  eafold; 
That  rosj  cheek,  that  lily  hand, 
Would  g:iTe  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara's  Taunted  gold, 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whatever  the  fVowning  zealots  say: 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  can  not  show 
A  stream  so  dear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  MoseUay. 

Of  when  these  fkir  perfidious  maids, 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest, 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display, 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades, 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest. 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow: 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs, 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart  1 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow, 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyei, 
Require  the  borrowed  gloss  of  art  1 

Speak  not  of  fkte :  ah  1  change  the  theme, 
And  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine, 
Talk  of  the  flc  ^ers  that  round  us  bloom : 
'Tis  all  a  cloud,  'tis  all  a  dream; 
To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 
Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beauty  has  such  resistless  power. 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
Sighed  for  the  blooming  Hebrew  boy : 
For  her  how  (ktal  was  the  hour, 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy ! 

But,  ah !  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Touth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage) : 
While  music  charms  the  ravished  ear; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes, 
Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  frowns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard  1 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  love  thee  still: 
Can  aught  be  cruel  from  thy  lip  1 
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Tet  ny,  how  feU  that  bitter  word 

From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetnoss  fill, 

Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  sipl 

Ck>  boldly  forth,  my  sfanple  lay, 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease, 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung : 

Thy  notes  are  sweet  the  damsels  say ; 

But  oh  1  ikr  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  sung ! 

To  tliiB  lyric  we  will  venture  to  add  hk  celebrated '  Alcaic  Ode.' 

AN  ODS,  IN  IMITATION  OF  ALGOUS. 

What  constitutes  a  state  1 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate, 
Nor  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  poets. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baBeness  wafts  perftmie  to  pride. 

No :  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  ts  fkr  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state, 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  coIleGted  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  Arown, 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  Grown 
Hides  his  Ikint  rays,  and  at  her  biddhig  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fiiirer,  and  the  Gretan  shore  I 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  1 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  1 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 
Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave, 

'Tis  folly  to  decline, 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Thomas  Chatterton,  perhaps  the  most  preoodouB  genius  that  England 
ever  piodacedf  was  bom  at  Bristol,  on  the  twentieth  of  November,  1752. 
Having  early  lost  his  father,  he  was  educated  at  a  charity-school,  where 
nothing  but  English,  writing,  and  accountB  were  taught ;  and  as  he  enjoyed 
no  other  opportunity  of  instruction,  his  education  must  have  been  very  de* 
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fective.  His  first  lessons  were  from  a  bkck-letler  Hble,  which,  no  doubt, 
had  a  stroiig  effect  upon  his  youthful  hnagination.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  where  his  situation  was  irksome  and 
uncomfortable,  but  left  him  ample  tune  to  prosecute  his  private  studies. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  poetry,  antiquities,  and  heraldry,  and  am- 
bitious of  distinction.  His  ruling  passion,  he  says,  was  'unconquerable 
pride.'  He  now  set  himself  at  work  to  aocomplish  his  various  impositions, 
by  pretended  discOTeries  of  old  manusoripta,  which  he  stated  he  found  in 
his  mother's  house.  *  In  the  muniment  room  of  St  Mary  Redcliffe  church 
of  BristoV  Mys  Campbell,  '  several  diests  had  been  anciently  deposited, 
among  which  was  one  called  the  '  Coffire'  of  Mr.  Ganynge,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  rebuilt  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
About  the  year  1727,  those  diests  had  been  bn^n  open  by  an  order  from 
proper  authority :  some  andent  deeds  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  remiun- 
ing  manuscripts  left  exposed  as  if  of  no  value.  His  fiither,  whose  uncle  was 
sexton  of  the  church,  had  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  parchments,  and 
had  used  them  as  covers  for  books  in  his  school.  Amidst  the  residue  of  his 
&ther*s  ravages,  Chatterton  gave  out  that  he  had  found  many  writings  of  Mr. 
Ganynge,  and  of  Thomas  Rowley  (the  friend  of  Ganynge),  a  priest  of  the 
fifteenth  century.'  Those  fictitious  poems  Ghatterton  published  in  the  Town 
and  Gountry  Magazine,  to  which  he  was  a  contributor,  and  the  imposition 
was  at  first  successful ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  examined  by  Gray,  Mason, 
and  other  competent  judges,  they  were  at  once  pronounced  ibrgeries. 

After  having  spent  three  years  in  the  attorney's  office,  Ghatterton  obtained 
a  release  from  his  apprenticeship,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  engaged  in 
various  tasks  for  the  booksellers,  and  wrote  for  the  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers. He  soon  foun4y  however,  that  this  was  a  very  precarious  mode  of 
living;  and  he  therefore  applied  for  the  appointment  of  a  sutgeon's  mate  to 
Africa,  but  was  refused  the  necessary  recommendation.  This  fiulure  at  once 
crushed  him.  His  spirits  had  always  been  unequal,  alternately  gloomy  and 
elevated — ^both  in  extremes.  He  had  cast  off  the  restraints  of  religion,  and 
had  no  steady  principles  to  guide  him,  unless  it  was  a  strong  affection  for  his 
mother  and  sister,  to  whom  he  regularly  sent  remittances  while  his  means 
lasted.  Habits  of  intemperance,  succeeded  by  fits  of  remorse,  exasperated 
his  constitutional  melancholy ;  and  after  being  reduced  to  actual  want,  he 
destroyed  all  his  papers,  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  wretched  existence 
by  taking  arsenic  This  sad  event  occurred  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August, 
1770,  before  the  yoimg  and  unhappy  poet  had  reached  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age.  His  remains  weare  interred  in  the  burying-^pH>und  of  Shoe-Lane 
workhouse,  but  the  citizens  of  Bristol  have  since  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

*No  English  poet,'  says  Gampbeli,  *  ever  equalled  Ghatterton  at  the  same 
age.'  Pope  and  Gowley  approached  more  nearly  to  him  than  any  oth^a ; 
but  neither  of  them,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  could  write  such  verses  as  the  fol- 
lowmg,  which  was  produced  by  this  obscure  youth  when  only  eleven : — 
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Almig^hty  Framer  of  Hie  skies, 
0  let  <mr  pare  derotion  rise, 

Like  inoeose  in  thy  sight! 
Wrapt  in  impenetrable  shade, 
The  texture  of  onr  souls  was  made,        ' 

Till  thy  command  gave  light 

The  sun  of  gloiy  gleamed,  the  ray 
fieflned  the  darknpas  into  day, 

And  bid  the  Yapours  fly: 
Impelled  by  his  eternal  lore, 
He  left  his  palaces  above, 

To  cheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day, 
When  Ck>d  appeared  in  mortal  clay, 

The  mark  of  worldly  scom. 
When  the  archangeVs  heavenly  lays 
Attempted  the  Redeemer's  praise, 

And  hailed  Salvation's  mom't 

A  humble  form  the  Ckxthead  wore, 
The  pains  of  poverty  he  bore. 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknown : 
Though  in  a  human  walk  he  trod. 
Still  was  the  man  Ahnighty  Ood, 

In  glory  all  his  own. 

Despised,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bears 
The  torments  of  this  vale  of  tears, 

Nor  bids  his  vengeance  rise: 
He  saw  the  oreatnres  he  had  made 
Bevile  his  power,  his  peace  invade, 

He  snw  with  Mercy's  eyes. 

IGs  imitations  of  the  antique  also,  executed  when  he  was  not  over  fifteen 
or  sixteen  yean  of  age,  exhibit  a  vigor  of  thought,  and  a  fiuaHty  of  versifi- 
cation, to  say  nothing  of  their  antiquarian  character,  that  stamp  him  a  poet 
of  the  first  class. 

The  poems  of  Chatterton,  published  under  the  nanifi  of  Rowley,  consist 
of  The  Tragedy  of  Mia,  The  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  Ode  to 
MlOy  The  Battle  of  Hastings^  The  Tournament,  and  a  few  others  of  less 
importance.    As  a  specimen  of  these  poems  we  present  the  following : — 

THE  MINSTREL'S  SONG  IN  ELLA. 

0!  slag  onto  my  roundelay; 

O !  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me ; 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday, 
Like  a  running  river  be; 
My  love  is  dead, 
Oone  to  his  death^bed, 
All  under  the  wiUow  tree. 
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Black  his  hair  m  the  winter  night, 
White  his  neck  as  snmmer  snow, 
Baddy  his  Ikoe  as  the  momii^  light, 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  helow: 
My  lore  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Bweet  his  tongue  as  throstle's  note, 
Qnick  in  dance  as  thought  was  he; 
I>eft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout; 
Oh !  he  lies  by  the  wiUow  trae. 

My  loye  is  dead, 

Qone  to  his  death-bed, 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Hark!  the  raven  flaps  his  wing, 

In  the  briered  dell  below; 
Hark !  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing, 
To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Qone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

See!  the  white  moon  shines  on  high; 

Whiter  is  my  true-love's  shroud ; 
Whiter  than  .the  morning  sky, 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true-love's  grave 

Shall  the  garish  flowers  be  laid, 
If  or  one  holy  saint  to  save 
All  the  sorrows  of  a  maid. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

With  my  hands  I'll  bhid  the  brieis, 

Round  his  holy  corse  to  gre; 
Elfln-fliiry,  light  your  fires, 
Here  my  body  still  shall  be. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Come  with  acorn  cup  and  thorn, 

I>rain  my  heart's  blood  all  away; 
Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn, 
Bance  by  night  or  feast  by  day. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 
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Watei^witches,  crowned  with  reytes, 

Bear  me  to  yonr  deadly  tide. 
I  die— I  come— my  true-love  waits. 

Thus  the  damsel  spake,  and  died. 

The  Soottish  poets  of  the  present  period  wrote  generally  in  the  English 
language ;  but  as  a  few,  such  as  Ross,  Skinner,  Lowe,  Crawford,  Elliot,  and 
Feigusson,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Allan  Ramsay,  cultivated  iheir  na- 
tive tongue  with  considerable  success,  we  shall  here  give  them  a  passing 
notice. 


Alszandsr  Ross,  a  schoolmaster  in  Lochlee,  in  Angus,  published  at 
Aberdeen,  in  1768,  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  ffelenore^  or  the  Fortunate 
ShepkerdeeSy  a  Pastoral  Tale  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  to  which  are  added  a 
few  Son^s  by  the  Author.  Ross  was  a  good  descriptive  poet,  and  some 
of  his  songs  are  still  popular  in  Scotland  ;  but  being  chiefly  written  in  the 
northern  dialect,  which  differs  materially  from  the  lowland  Scotch  of  Bums, 
the  author  is  less  known  out  of  his  native  district  than  he  should  be.  Beattie 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  *  good-humored,  social,  bappy  old  man,'  and 
to  promote  the  sale  of  his  poems,  he  addressed  a  letter  and  a  poetical  epistle 
in  praise  of  them  to  the  Aberdeen  Journal.  This  epistle  is  remarkable  as 
Beatde's  only  attempt  in  Aberdeenshire  Scotch ;  and  the  following  stanza 
of  it  is  equal  to  Burns : — 

0  bonny  are  our  green  sward  hows, 
Where  through  the  birks  the  bumie  rows, 
And  the  bee  bums,  and  the  ox  lows, 

And  saft  winds  rustle, 
And  shepherd  lads  on  sunny  knowes 

Blaw  the  blythe  whistle. 

The  last  of  Ross's  songs  are,  TFbo'd,  and  Married,  and  a\  and  The 
Bock  and  the  Wee  Fickle  Tow.  His  death  occurred  in  1784,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-four. 

John  Skinner,  bom  in  1721,  inspired  some  of  the  finest  strams  of  Bums, 
and  delighted,  in  life  as  in  his  poetry,  to  diffuse  feelings  of  kindness  and 
good-will  among  men.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
officiated  as  minister  of  Longside,  in  Aberdeenshire,  for  sixty-five  years. 
After  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  when  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  labored 
under  the  charge  of  disaffection.  Skinner  was  imprisoned  six  months  for 
preaching  to  more  than  four  persons.  He  died  at  his  son's  house  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1807,  having  realized  his  wish  of  'seeing  once  more  his  children's 
grandchildren,  and  peace  upon  Israel' 

Tullochgorum,  Skinner's  principal  poem,  partakes  both  of  a  national  and 
patriotic  character,  and  has  always  been  extremely  popular.    He  was  the 
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aathor  of  *B6veral  other  Bonga  also,  an  Heelesioitieal  Huiory  cf  Scotland^ 
and  some  theological  treatiseB. 

TULLOCHGORUM. 

Come  gie  '8  a  aoDg,  Montgomery  cried, 
And  lay  your  disputes  all  aside; 
What  signifies  't  for  folks  to  chide 

For  what 's  been  done  before  them  1 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  drop  their  Whigmegmonim. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 
To  spend  this  night  with  mirth  and  glee, 
And  cheerAi'  siag  alang  wi'  me 

The  reel  of  TuUochgorum. 

0,  TuUochgorum  's  my  delight; 

It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite; 

And  ony  sumph  that  keeps  up  spite, 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 
Blithe  and  meny  we  's  be  a', 
Blithe  and  merry,  blithe  and  meny, 
Blithe  and  merry  we  *s  be  a', 

And  mak'  a  cheerAi'  quorum. 
Blithe  and  merty  we  *s  be  a', 
As  long  as  we  hae  breath  to  draw, 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa\ 

The  reel  of  TuUochgorum. 

There  need  na  be  sae  great  a  phrase 
Wi'  dringing  dull  lUlian  Uys ; 
I  ynd  na  gle  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'em. 
They  're  douff  at  dowie  at  the  best, 
Douff  and  dowie,  douff  and  dowie. 
They  're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best^ 

Wi'  a'  their  varioruoM. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best. 
Their  aUegros,  and  a'  the  rest, 
They  canna  please  a  Highland  taste, 

Oompared  wi'  TuUochgorum. 

Let  warld]y  minds  themselves  oppress 
Wi'  fear  of  want,  and  double  cess, 
And  suUen  sots  themselves  distress 

Wi'  keeping  up  decorum. 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 
Soar  and  snUcy,  loar  and  sulky, 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  suUcy  sit, 

Like  old  PhUosophorum  1 
ShaU  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi'  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wlt^ 
And  canna  rise  to  shake  a  lit 

At  the  reel  of  ToUocbgoroml 
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May  choicest  blessings  still  attend, 
Each  honest  hearted  open  ftiend; 
And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end, 

And  a'  that  's  good  watch  o'er  him! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  plenty, 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 

And  dainties,  a  great  store  o'  'em ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Unstained  by  any  vicious  blot; 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groat, 

That  's  fond  of  TuUochgorum. 

But  for  the  discontented  fool. 
Who  wants  to  be  oppression's  tool, 
May  envy  gnaw  his  rotten  soul, 

And  discontent  devour  him! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow. 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  nane  say,  Wae  '$  me  for  'im ! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance. 
And  a'  the  ills  that  come  f)rae  France, 
Whae'er  he  be  that  winna  danoe 

The  reel  of  Tullochgomm  ( 

John  Ijowe,  son  of  the  gardener  at  Eenmorey  in  Galloiiray,  and  afterwards 
a  student  of  divinity,  was  bom  in  1760.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author 
of  a  fine  pathetic  lyric,  called  Afary^s  Dreamy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  a  gentleman  named  Miller,  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  who  was  attached  to 
a  Miss  M^Ghie,  Airds.  The  poet  was,  at  the  time,  tutor  in  the  fiunily  of  the 
lady's  &ther,  and  was  engaged  to  her  sister.  He  emigrated  to  Americai 
however,  where  he  married  another  lady,  became  dissipated,  and  died  in 
great  misery,  near  Fredeiicksburg,  in  Virgkaa,  in  1798. 

Lowe  was  the  author  of  numerous  other  poems,  all  of  whicdoi  seem  to  have 
been  prompted  by  poetical  feeling  and  the  romantic  scenery  of  his  native 
glen,  but  his  ballad  is  his  only  production  worthy  of  preservation. 

MARY'S  PBEAM. 

The  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill 

Which  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shed 

Her  silver  light  on  tower  and  tree ; 
When  Mary  laid  her  down  to  sleep 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  fkr  at  sea, 
When,  soft  and  low,  a  voice  was  heard. 

Saying, '  Mary,  weep  no  more  fbr  me  I' 

She  fVom  her  pillow  gently  raised 

Her  head,  to  ask  who  there  might  be, 
And  saw  young  Sandy  shivering  stand, 

With  visage  pale,  and  hollow  ee. 
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'  0  Mary  dear,  cold  is  my  clay ; 
It  lies  beneath  a  stormy  sea. 
Far,  ikr  fVom  thee  I  sleep  in  death; 
So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me. 

Three  stormy  nights  and  stormy  days 

We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main; 
And  long  we  strove  oar  bark  to  save, 

But  all  our  striving  was  in  vain. 
Even  then,  when  horror  chilled  my  blood, 

My  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  thee : 
The  storm  is  past,  and  I  at  rest; 

Bo,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me ! 

0  maiden  dear,  thyself  prepare ; 

We  soon  shall  meet  upon  that  shore, 
Where  love  is  fVee  fVom  doubt  and  care, 

And  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  more!' 
Loud  crowed  the  cock,  the  shadow  fled, 

No  more  of  Sandy  could  she  see ; 
But  soft  the  passing  spirit  said, 
'  Sweet  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  t' 

Robert  Crawford  was  the  brother  of  Colonel  Crawford,  of  Achinames ; 
but  little  &rther  of  the  history  of  his  life  has  been  ascertained  than  that  he 
was  drowned  in  coming  from  France,  in  the  year  1733.  He  assisted  AUan 
Ramsay  in  his  '  Tea-Table  Miscellany'  and  possessed  genuine  poetical  Oemcy 
and  expression.  *  The  true  muse  of  native  pastoral,'  says  Allan  Cunnmgham, 
'  seeks  not  to  adorn  herself  with  unnatural  ornaments ;  her  spirit  is  in  homely 
love  and  fireside  joy ;  tender  and  simple,  like  the  religion  of  the  land,  she 
utters  nothing  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  her  people,  and  the  as- 
pect of  the  soil;  and  of  this  spirit  and  of  this  feeling,  Crawford  is  a  huge 
partaker.' 

Crawford  was  the  author  of  The  Bush  aboan  Traquair^  and  the  still  finer 
lyric  of  Tweedndef  which  follows : — 

TWEED8IDB. 

What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose  I 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed! 
Tet  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those, 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed; 
No  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Not  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  fleld, 
Not  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  those, 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  does  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove, 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush ; 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dove, 

With  music  enchant  every  bush. 
Come  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead; 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  spring; 
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Well  lodge  in  some  Tillage  on  Tweed, 
And  love  while  the  feathered  folk  sing. 

How  does  my  love  pass  the  long  day  1 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  aheep  % 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray 
•  While  happily  she  lies  asleep  1 
Should  Tweed's  mormurs  lull  her  to  rest, 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss, 
To  ease  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

'Tis  she  does  the  virgins  excel; 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare ; 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  dwell ; 

She  's  fkirest  where  thousands  are  fkir. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray') 

Oh,  tell  me  at  mom  where  they  feed  ? 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet-winding  Tayl 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed  1 

Sib  Oilbxbt  Elliot,  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  fiunilj,  was  fiither  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  and  was  distingiushed  as  a  speaks  in  parliament 
In  1763,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  afterwards  keeper  of  the 
signet  in  Scotland.  In  such  honorable  offices  he  was  occupied  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1777. 

Elliot,  according  to  T^tler,  had  been  taught  the  German  flute  in  France, 
and  was  the  first  to  introduce  that  instrument  into  Scotland.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  following  beautiful '  pastoral  song,'  and  a  number  of  others, 
though,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  of  equal  merit : — 

AMYNTA. 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep  hook, 

And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook ; 

No  more  for  Amynta  fresh  garlands  I  wove ; 

For  ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  love. 
Oh,  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do 't 
Why  left  I  Amynta  1    Why  broke  I  my  ▼ow') 
Oh,  give  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restore, 
And  I'U  wander  from  love  and  Amynta  no  more. 

Through  regions  remote  in  Tain  do  I  rove. 
And  bid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  from  love  I 
Oh,  fool  I  to  imagine  that  aught  could  subdue 
A  loYe  so  weU-founded,  a  passion  so  true  t 

Alas  I  His  too  late  at  thy  fkte  to  repine  ; 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta  can  never  be  thine : 
Thy  tears  are  all  ftnitless,  thy  wishes  are  yaln, 
The  momentB  neglected  return  not  figain. 
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Robert  Fbrgusbon,  the  poet  of  Scottish  city-life,  was  bom  in  Edinburgli, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1751.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  St  Andrews,  where  he  passed  his  time  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  after  which  he  became  a  copying  derk  in  a  kwyer's 
office.  In  this  mechanical  and  irksome  duty  his  days  were  spent,  while  his 
evenings  were  devoted  to  the  tavern,  where,  over  *  caller  oysters,'  with  ale 
and  whisky,  the  choice  spirits  of  Edinburgh  used  to  assemble.  His  conver- 
sational powers  were  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  he  could  adapt  them  at 
will  to  humor,  pathos,  or  sarcasm,  as  the  occasion  might  require.  He  was 
well  educated,  had  a  fund  of  youthful  gayety,  and  sang  Scottish  songs  with 
taste  and  elegance.  To  these  qualifications  he  soon  added  the  reputation  of 
a  poet,  and  for  the  last  two  yean  of  his  life  he  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  Ruddiman's  '  Weekly  Mi^^ne,'  a  p<^ular  periodical  established  in  Ed- 
inburgh, in  1768. 

In  1773,  FeigusBon  collected  and  published  his  poems  m  one  volume,  and 
that  the  book  was  well  recdved  by  the  public  is  evident  from  the  fiime  and 
popularity  of  its  author.  His  dissipations,  however,  increased  with  his 
years ;  and  his  tavern  life  and  boon  companions  soon  hastened  him  to  a 
premature  and  painful  death.  His  reason  first  gave  way ;  and  his  widowed 
mother  being  unable  to  maintain  him  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum 
fer  the  insane.  The  religious  impressions  of  his  youth  returned,  at  times,  to 
overwhelm  him  with  dread,  but  his  gentie  and  affectionate  nature  was  easily 
soothed  by  the  attentions  of  his  relatives  and  fiiends.  His  recovery  was 
anticipated,  but  after  about  two  months'  confinement,  he  died  in  his  cell,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  October,  1774,  one  day  before  he  had  reached  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  renuiins  were  interred  in  the  Canongate  church- 
yard, where  they  lay  unnoticed,  till  Bums,  twelve  years  afterwards,  erected 
a  simple  stone  to  mark  the  poet's  grave. 

A  happy  talent  for  portraying  the  peculiarities  of  local  manners,  a  nice 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  a  vein  of  original  comic  humor,  and  language 
at  once  copious  and  expressive,  form  Fergusson's  chief  merits  as  a  poet  His 
best  pieces  are  The  King*8  Birthday^  The  Sitting  of  the  Session,  Leith 
Baces,  Quid  Braid  Claith,  and  the  Address  to  the  Tron  Kirk  BeU. 
His  Farmer's  Ingle  su^^ested  'The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  of  Bums, 
though  the  latter  added  passion,  sentiment,  and  patriotism  to  the  subject 
Indeed  Bums  is  represented  to  have  had  an  exceaaive  admiration  for  the 
writings  of  Fergusson,  and  even  to  have  preferred  them  to  those  of  Ramsay. 
This  opinion  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  partial  admiration  of  youth- 
ful associations.    From  Auld  Reekie  we  take  the  following  extract : — 

A  SUNDAT  m  BDINBUBGH. 

On  Sunday,  here,  an  altered  scene 
0'  men  and  mamiers  meets  our  een. 
Ana  wad  maist  trow,  some  people  chose 
To  chaoge  their  faces  wi'  their  do'es, 
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And  fain  wad  gar  Ok  neibonr  think 
They  thirst  for  gmdnesa  as  for  drink ; 
But  there  's  an  unco  dearth  o'  gjace, 
That  has  nae  mansion  but  the  &ce, 
And  never  can  obtaina  part 
In  benmost  comer  o'  the  heart. 
Why  should  religion  mak'  us  sad, 
If  good  fVae  virtues  's  to  be  had  1 
Na:  rather  gleefU'  turn  your  ikce, 
Forsake  hypocrisy,  grimace; 
And  never  hae  it  understood 
Tou  fleg  mankind  fVae  being  good. 

In  afl;emoon,  a'  brawly  buskit, 
The  Joes  and  lasses  loe  to  frisk  it. 
Some  tak'  a  great  delight  to  place 
The  modest  bon-grace  owre  the  face; 
Though  you  may  see,  if  so  inclined, 
The  turning  o'  the  leg  behind. 
Now,  Comely-Garden  and  the  Park 
Refresh  them,  after  forenoon's  wark; 
Newhaven,  Leith,  or  Canonmills, 
Supply  them  wi'  their  Sunday's  gills; 
Where  writers  aflen  spend  their  pence, 
To  stock  their  heads  wi'  drink  and  sense. 

While  danderin  cits  delight  to  stray 
To  Castlehill  or  public  way, 
Where  they  nae  other  purpose  mean, 
Than  that  fool  cause  o'  being  seen, 
Let  me  to  Arthur's  Seat  pursue. 
Where  bonnie  pastures  meet  the  view, 
And  mony  a  wild-lorn  scene  accrues. 
Befitting  Willie  Shakspeare's  muse. 
If  fancy  there  would  join  the  thrang, 
The  desert  rocks  and  hills  amang, 
To  echoes  we  should  lilt  and  play, 
And  gie  to  mirth  the  live-lang  day. 

Or  should  some  cankered  biting  shower 
The  day  and  a'  her  sweets  deflower, 
To  Holyrood-house  let  me  stray, 
And  gie  to  musing,  a'  the  day; 
Lamenting  what  auld  Scotland  knew, 
Bein  days  forever  ftae  her  view. 
0  Hamilton,  for  shame!  the  Muse 
Would  pay  to  thee  her  coutly  vows, 
Gin  ye  wad  tent  the  humble  strain, 
And  gie  's  us  our  dignity  again ! 
For,  oh,  wae  's  me !  the  thistle  springs 
In  domicile  o'  ancient  kings. 
Without  a  patriot  to  regret 
Our  palace  and  our  ancient  state. 
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VnXUM  OOWFBR — THOMAS  MOSS — ^WILLIAM  JULIUS  HICKLE— JAMES  BEATTIE— 
JAMBS   MAGPHSESOR — ^MICHAEL   BRUCE — JOHH    LOGAH — ^BOBEBT   BUBHS. 

COWPER,  to  whom  our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed,  was,  according 
to  SoQthey, '  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  generation,  and  the  best 
of  English  letter  writers.'  In  contemplating  his  Uterary  merits,  the  mind 
very  naturally  reverts  to  Thomson ;  for  between  these  two  poets  there  are 
stronger  marks  of  affinity  than  between  any  others  in  the  language.  They 
are  both  emphatically  descriptive  poets,  and  in  description  lay  the  strength 
of  each.  Cowper,  it  is  true,  had  not  the  genius  of  Thomson,  but  then  he 
had  much  more  taste ;  and  while  his  range  is  neither  so  wide  nor  so  lofty, 
as  far  as  it  extends,  it  is  peculiarly  his  own.  He  could  not  paint  the  plague, 
or  the  snow  storm,  or  the  earthquake  as  Thomson  has  done ;  but  place  him 
by  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  or  see  him  taking  his  *  winter  walk  at  noon,'  or 
accompany  him  in  his  rambles  through  his  flower  garden,  and  where  is  the 
author  to  be  found  who  can  compare  with  him  for  a  moment  ?  The  pictures 
of  domestic  life,  too,  which  he  has  painted,  are  so  inimitable,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  his  sketches  of  external  nature  or  of  indoor  life,  are  the  best 
He  does  not  attempt  the  same  variety  of  scene  that  Thomson  did ;  but 
m  what  he  4oes  attempt,  he  always  succeeds.  The  grander  features  of 
nature,  such  as  mountains  and  cataracts,  frowning  rocks,  and  wide-spreading 
seas,  were,  perhaps,  beyond  his  grasp ;  but  the  meadow  and  the  hay-field,  the 
gurgling  rill,  and  the  flower-crowned  porch,  he  places  before  our  eyes  in 
verisimilitude.  Sometimes,  too,  he  takes  a  flight  beyond  his  ordinary 
stretch ;  and  his  personification  of  winter,  commencing  with  the  line — 

Oh  Winter!  mler  of  the  inverted  year! 

is  powerful,  and  even  sublime. 

Cowper's  minor  poems  are  full  of  beauties,  and  of  beauties  of  the  most 
varied  kind.  Some  of  his  hymns  are  remarkable  for  deep  piety  and  touch- 
ing pathos ;  and  for  fervor  of  feeling,  his  lines  On  his  Mother^  Picture  are 
absolutely  unrivalled.    His  Bevieuf  of  Schools,  and  his  piece  entitled  Con- 
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venation^  display  an  acute  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and  are  replete 
with  the  keenest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  polished  satire ;  while  his 
John  Gilpin  is  a  master-piece  of  quiet  and  unforced,  but^  at  the  same  time, 
strong  and  racy  humor. 

WiLUAM  CowPBB  belonged  emphatically  to  the  aristocracy  of  England. 
Ejb  fiither,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cowper,  chaplain  to  George  the  Second,  was  the 
son  of  Spencer  Cowper,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  the  first  Earl  C6wper,  the  lord  chancellor.  His 
mother  was  allied  to  some  of  the  noblest  &milies  in  England,  descended,  by 
four  different  lines,  from  King  Heniy  the  Third.  This  lofty  lineage,  though 
it  does  not  add  to  the  lustre  of  the  poet^s  fiune,  still  sheds  additional  grace 
on  his  piety  and  humiUty. 

Dr.  Cowper,  besides  his  royal  diaplaincy,  held  the  rectory  of  Great  Berk- 
hamstead,  in  Hertford,  and  there  the  poet  was  bom  on  the  fifteenth  of  No- 
vember, 1731.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  he  lost  his  mother,  and  was 
placed  at  a  boardingnschool,  where  he  continued  two  years.  The  tyranny 
of  one  of  his  school-feUows  led  to  his  removal  from  this  seminary,  and  un- 
doubtedly prejudiced  him  against  the  whole  system  of  public  education. 
He  was  next  placed  at  Westminster  school,  where,  as  he  says,  he  served  a 
seven  yean'  apprenticeship  to  the  classics ;  and  at  the  age  of  dghteen  was 
articled  to  an  attorney.  Li  1754  Cowper  was  called  to  tJie  bar,  but  he  had 
never  made  the  law  his  study ;  for,  in  the  solicitor's  ofQce  he  and  Thurlow, 
afterwards  lord  chancellor,  were  'constantly  employed,  from  morning  to 
night,  in  giggling  and  making  giggle.'  After  he  had  taken  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  his  profession,  he  passed  his  time  in 
company  with  Lloyd  and  other  wits,  contributing  an  oocasional  paper  to  the 
Connoisseur,  and  to  St  James's  Chronicle. 

In  1762  Cowper  lost  his  fether ;  and  now,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age,  with  a  small  patrimony,  he  was  almost  'unprovided  with  an  aim ;'  for 
the  law  was  with  him  a  mere  nominal  profession.  In  this  crios  of  his  for- 
tunes his  kinsman.  Major  Cowper,  presented  him  to  the  office  of  derk  of  the 
journals  to  the  House  of  Lords — ^a  desirable  and  lucrative  appointment 
Cowper  readily  accepted  the  situation ;  bnt  the  labor  of  studying  the  forms 
of  procedure,  and  the  dread  of  qualifying  himself  by  appearing  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  plunged  him  into  the  deepest  misery.  The  seeds 
of  insanity  were  then  in  his  frame ;  and  after  brooding  over  his  fiincied  ilk 
till  reason  had  fied,  he  attempted  to  commit  suicade.  Happily  this  de^erate 
effort  failed ;  and  the  appointment  being  given  up,  Cowper  was  placed  in 
the  private  insane  asylum,  kept  by  Dr.  Cotton,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
notice  of  that  author.  The  doud  of  horror  gradiiaUy  passed  away,  and  on 
his  recovery  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  society  and  business  of  the  world. 
He  had  still  a  small  portion  of  his  funds  left,  and  his  friends  subscribed  a 
fiuiher  sum,  to  enable  him  to  live  frugally  in  retirement 

The  bright  hopes  of  Cowper's  youth  seemed  thus  to  have  aU  vanished: 
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his  prospects  of  advancement  in  the  world  were  gone ;  and  in  the  new-bom 
zeal  of  his  religious  fervor,  his  friends  might  well  doubt  whether  his  reason 
had  been  completely  restored.  He  retired  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  near 
Cambridge,  where  his  brother  resided,  and  there  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  fiunily  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  a  clergyman  resident  in  the  place.  He 
was  adopted  as  one  of  the  &mily ;  and  when  Mr.  Unwin  was  removed,  soon 
after,  by  death,  the  same  connection  was  continued  with  his  widow.  Death 
only  could  sever  a  tie  so  strongly  knit — cemented  by  mutual  faith  and 
friendship,  and  by  sorrows  of  which  the  world  knew  nothing.  To  the  latest 
generation  the  name  of  Mary  Unwin  will  be  associated  with  that  of  Cowper, 
partaker  of  his  fame  as  of  his  sad  decline — 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  in  1767,  the  frunily  were  advised,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Newton,  to  ^  their  abode  at  Olney,  in  the  northern  part  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  Mr.  Newton  himself  was  settled.  This  was  aocordmgly 
done,  and  Cowper  removed  with  them  to  a  spot  which  he  has  consecrated 
by  his  genius.  The  river  Ouse  was  stall  before  him,  and  with  more  varied 
and  attractive  scenery  than  at  Huntingdon.  His  life  was  that  of  a  religious 
recluse ;  he  ceased  to  correspond  with  his  friends,  and  associated  only  with 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  Newton.  The  latter  engaged  his  assistance  in  writing  a 
volume  of  hymns,  and  of  those  which  Cowper  furnished  we  present  the  fol^ 
lowing  as  a  specimen : — 

SUFFICIENCY  OP  THE  ATONEMENT. 

1.  There  is  a  fountain  flU'd  with  blood 

Drawn  from  ImmaDnel's  veins; 
And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood, 
Lose  all  their  guUty  stains. 

2.  The  dying  thief  rejoic'd  to  see 

That  fountain  in  his  day ; 
And  there  have  I,  as  vile  as  he, 
Wash'd  all  my  sms  away. 

3.  Dear  dying  Lamb,  thy  precious  blood 

Shall  never  lose  its  power, 
Till  all  the  ransom'd  church  of  Qod 
Be  saved  to  sin  no  more. 

4.  E'er  since  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream 

Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Redeeming  love  has  been  my  theme, 
And  shall  be  tUl  I  die. 

5.  Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song 

I'll  sing  thy  power  to  save; 
When  this  poor  lisping,  stamm'ring  tongue 
Lies  silent  m  the  grave. 
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0.  Lord,  I  believe  thou  haat  prepared 
(Unworthy  though  I  be) 
For  mc  a  blood-bought  fhse  reward, 
A  goMen  harp  for  me  f 

7.  'TiB  strung,  and  tuned,  for  endless  years, 
And  fbrm'd  by  power  divine; 
To  sound  in  Qod  the  Father's  ears 
Ko  other  name  bat  thine. 

Cowper's  morbid  melancholy  had  been,  for  some  time,  increasing,  and  in 
1773,  it'beeame  a  case  of  decided  insanity.  He  possed  about  two  years  in 
this  mihappy  state ;  and  after  his  recovery,  he  occupied  his  time  alternately 
with  gardening,  rearing  hares,  drawing  landscapes,  and  composing  poetry. 
The  latter  was  fortunately  the  most  permanent  source  of  enjoyment ;  and 
its  fruits  appeared  in  a  volume  of  poems,  published  in  1783.  The  reeeption 
of  these  poems,  though  not  enthusiastic,  was  such  as  to  revive  his  spirits : 
he  resumed  his  correspondence,  and  cheerfulness  again  became  an  inmate  of 
his  retreat  at  Olney.  This  happy  change  was  augmented  by  the  presence 
of  a  third  party.  Lady  Austen,  a  widow,  who  came  to  reside  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Olney,  and  whose  converaation  charmed  away,  for  a 
time,  Cowper's  melancholy  spirit  She  UAd  him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin, 
and  the  '  fitmous  horseman  and  his  feats  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
merriment.'  Lady  Austen  also  prevailed  upon  him  to  try  his  powers  in 
blank  verse,  and  from  her  suggestion  sprung  the  noble  poem.  The  Task. 
This  great  work  appeared  in  1785,  and  its  success  was  instant  and  decided. 
The  public  rejoiced  to  hear  again  the  true  voice  of  poetry  and  of  nature,  and 
in  the  rural  descriptions  and  fireside  scenes  of  *  The  Task/  they  saw  the  fea- 
tures of  English  scenery  and  domestic  life  faithfully  delineated. 

Cowper  had  no  sooner  completed  the  Task,  than  he  resolved  to  undertake 
the  transbition  of  Homer.  Ue  had  gone  through  the  great  Grecian  at 
Westminster  school,  and  afterwards  read  him  critically  in  the  Temple ;  and 
by  translating  forty  lines  a  day  he  at  length  completed  the  laborious  under- 
taking, which,  in  1791,  appeared,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  As  a  translation 
the  work  is  faithful  to  the  original ;  but  it  wants  the  infusion  of  the  old 
Ionian  bard^s  spirit,  and  hence  it  has  failed  to  become  popular.  This,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Ccutawat/y  one  of  his  minor  poems,  was  his  last  literary 
performance.  On  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1796,  Mrs.  Unwin  died 
suddenly  at  Norfolk,  whither  Cowper  had  accompanied  her  on  a  visit 
When  the  mournful  intelligence  was  imparted  to  the  unhappy  poet,  he  re> 
fused  to  believe  that  his  long-tried  friend  was  actually  dead.  He  went  to 
see  the  body,  and  on  witnessing  the  unaltered  placidity  of  death,  flung  him- 
self to  the  other  side  of  the  room  with  a  passionate  expression  of  feeling,  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  never  mentioned  her  name.  He  lingered  on  in 
lonely  life,  however,  for  more  than  three  years ;  but  death  at  length  came  to 
his  relief^  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1800. 

The  mind  uniformly  turns  from  contemplating  the  life  of  Cowper  with 
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deep  melancholy.  So  sad  asd  strange  a  destiny  neror  has,  before  or  smoe, 
attended  a  man  of  genius.  With  wit  and  humor  at  all  times  at  his  com- 
mand, he  vas,  for  the  most  part  of  his  life,  bordering  on  despair.  Though 
innooent,  pious,  and  confiding,  he  lived  in  constant  dread  of  everlasting  pun- 
ishment :  he  could  only  see  between  him  and  heaven  a  high  wall,  whidi  he 
despaired  of  ever  being  able  to  scale.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  spirit 
that  breathed  forth  such  strains  as  the  following,  is  not  now  in  heavenly 
blisB!— 

Oh  1  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 

A  calm  and  heavenly  frame; 
A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road,  * 

That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb! 

Where  is  the  blessedneas  I  knew, 

When  first  I  saw  the  Lordi 
Where  is  the  soul-refreshing  view 

Of  Jesus  and  his  word  1 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  eijoyedl 

How  sweet  their  mem'ry  still  1 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  void. 

The  world  can  never  fill. 

Return,  0  holy  Dove,  return, 

Sweet  messenger  of  rest; 
I  hate  the  sins  that  made  thee  mourn, 

And  drove  thee  from  my  breast: 

The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 

Whate'er  that  idol  be, 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  thy  throne, 

And  worship  only  thee. 

So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 

Calm  and  serene  my  frame ; 
So  purer  light  shall  mark  the  road, 

That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb. 

The  almost  universal  popularity  of  Cowper's  poetry,  renders  the  task  of 
selecting  particular  poems  or  passages  from  it,  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
one.  We  shall  first  present,  without  reference  to  their  relative  merit,  his 
verses  addressed  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  m  1793,  and  then  his  sketch  of  the  Green- 
land Missionaries,  in  *  Conversation.'  These  shall  be  followed  by  his  '  lines 
on  his  Mother's  Picture,'  after  which  some  extracts  from  '  The  Task,'  will 
find  an  appropriate  place. 

TO  MARY.; 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast; 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  oar  listl 
My  Maryl 
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Thy  ipirito  hare  a  fainter  flofw, 
I  lee  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 
My  Maiy! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rost  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 
My  Msiy! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  toUSl 
The  same  kind  oi&oe  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  win. 

My  Bfaiyl 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselTes  about  this  heart, 
My  Maiy! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Tet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 
My  Mary! 

Thy  silTer  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary ! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  1 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Maiy! 

Partaken  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign , 
Yet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine, 
.My  Maty! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov'st. 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two;  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 

My  Mary! 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill. 
In  wintiy  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Maiy! 

But  ah!  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe. 
My  Mary ! 

And  should  my  fhture  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last. 
My  Maiy! 
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THE  GREENLAND  MISSIONARIES. 

Tbat  somid  bespeaks  salvation  on  her  way, 
The  trumpet  of  a  life-restoring  day ; 
'Tis  heard  where  England's  eastern  glory  shines, 
And  in  the  gal&  of  her  Comubian  mines. 
And  still  it  spreads.    See  Oermany  send  forth 
Her  sons  to  pour  it  on  the  fkrthest  north ; 
Fued  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky, 
And  plant  sucoessfViUy  sweet  Sharon's  rose 
On  icy  plains  and  in  eternal  snows. 

Oh  blessed  within  the  inclosure  of  your  rocks, 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks ; 
No  fertilizing  streams  your  fields  divide, 
That  show  reversed  the  villas  on  their  side ; 
No  groves  have  ye ;  no  cheerAil  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle  in  your  land  is  heard ; 
Nor  gratefVd  eglantme  regales  the  smell 
Of  those  that  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell ; 
But  Winter,  anned  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne, 
PUes  up  his  stores  amidst  the  fhxsen  waste, 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fast; 
Beckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes  to  make  your  lands  a  prey ; 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won, 
And  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
Yet  Truth  is  yours,  remote  unenvied  isle  I 
And  Peace,  the  genuine  offspring  of  her  smile; 
The  pride  of  lettered  ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  accomplished  mmds. 
That  decks  with  aU  the  splendour  of  the  true 
A  false  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature  indeed  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night ; 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  flower,  and  every  creature  here ; 
But  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies 
Have  risen  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes, 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 

ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  HIS  MOTHER'S  PICTURE. 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language  I    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see. 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me; 
Voice  only  fkils,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 
' Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away!' 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
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The  art  that  baffles  Ume*8  tynomic  claim 
To  quench  it)  hen  ahineB  on  me  still  the  same. 
Fidthfnl  remembranoer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  gaest,  though  unexpected  here  I 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour,  with  an  artless  song 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And  while  th«t  fiu»  renews  my  fflial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  waat  dead, 
Bay,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shedl 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  lifo's  journey  Just  begun  1 
Perhaps  thou  gaveat  me,  though  unseen,  a  kiss; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss— 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers— Tes. 
I  heard  the  beU  tolled  oo  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  (torn  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  f 
But  was  it  such  1    It  was.    Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  fhrewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaoeftil  shore, 
The  parting  sound  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  oonoem. 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return : 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived ; 
By  disappointment  every  day  beguiled, 
]>npe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  chfid. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infltut  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne*er  fbi^got 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Bobin,  day  by  day, 
Brew  me  to  8cho<rf  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrap! 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  capt, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
Thai  eooe  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  mtrm 
Short-lived  possession !  but  the  record  fkir. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
StUl  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  efboed 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traoed. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  might*st  know  me  saft  and  warmly  laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit  or  oonfectioiiei7  plum ; 
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The  fragraat  waters  on  my  cheeks  hestowed 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fVesh  they  shone  and  glowed : 

All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fitll, 

Ne'er  roughened  hy  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 

That  humonr  interposed  too  often  makes ; 

All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 

And  stiU  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 

Adds  Joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 

Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  hero. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  Uasued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  the  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pm, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
WoBfci  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  soedle), 
Oould  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  i^)pear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  hese  1 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart—the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might 
But  no—what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  fVom  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed), 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beikiteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  mcense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift!  bast  reached  the  shore 
'Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar;' 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  fVom  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed, 
Sails  ript,  seama  opening  wide  and  compass  lost; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  (torn  a  prosperous  course. 
But  oh  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  I 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise— 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell— Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again : 
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To  have  renewed  the  Joyi  that  once  were  mine, 

Without  the  sin  of  yiolating  thine ; 

And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  Btill  are  free, 

And  I  can  yiew  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 

Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft— 

Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left.  * 

'The  Task,'  in  venification,  unites,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  strengtJi  and 
freedom  vnih.  elegance  and  harmony.  No  other  poet  has  introduced  so 
much  idiomatic  expression  into  a  grave  poem  of  blank  verse ;  but  the  higher 
passages  are  all  carefully  finished,  and  rise  or  fall,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  with  inimitable  grace  and  melody.  In  this  respect  Cowper 
has  greatly  the  advantage  of  Thomson,  whose  stately  march  is  never  re- 
laxed, however  trivial  the  theme.  The  variety  of  the  Task,  in  style  and 
manner,  no  less  than  in  subject,  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms.  The  mock- 
heroic  opening  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  humor,  and  fix)m  this  he  strides  into 
rural  description  and  moral  reflection  so  naturally  and  easily,  that  the 
reader  is  carried  along  apparently  without  an  effort.  The  scenery  of  the 
Ouse — its  level  plains  and  spacious  meads — ^is  described  with  the  vividness 
of  painting,  and  the  poet  then,  in  the  following  passage,  elevates  the  char- 
acter of  his  picture  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  still  nobler  features : — 

RURAL  SOUNDS. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 

Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds 

That  <iweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 

Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 

The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 

And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind, 

Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast. 

And  all  their  leaves  fkst  fluttering  all  at  once. 

Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 

Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 

Of  neighbouring  fountains,  or  of  rills  that  slip 

Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as  they  fkll 

Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 

In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 

Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 

Nature  inanimate  displays  sweet  sounds. 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  livelong  night;  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 

Nice-flngered  art  must  emulate  in  vain. 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
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Tet  heard  in  aoenes  where  peace  foreyer  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

With  the  same  strength  and  felicity  of  painting,  he  describes  the  diver- 
sified character  of  creation,  and  the  happiness  of  a  winter  evening  in  thd 
countiy : — 

DIVERSIFIED  CHARACTER  OP  CREATION. 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 

Of  desultory  roan,  studious  of  change 

And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged.  , 

Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 

Till  half  their  beauties  fade;  the  weary  sight, 

Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 

Fastidious,  seeking  less  fkmiliar  scenes. 

Then  snug  inclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale, 

Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye. 

Delight  us,  happy  to  renounce  a  while, 

Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 

That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 

Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock-  may  please. 

That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 

Above  the  reach  of  man ;  his  hoary  head 

Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 

Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there 

Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.    At  bis  waist 

A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows. 

And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 

The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 

With  prickly  goss,  that,  shapeless,  and  deform, 

And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 

And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 

Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble ;  there  the  turf 

Smells  fresh,  and  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 

And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 

With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

WINTER  EVENING. 

'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 

Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ;  | 

To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates  j 

At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  fh)m  them  all.  *    * 

0  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art!    Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east, 
Bhortening  his  Jonniey  between  mom  and  noon, 
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And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 

Down  to  the  rosy  west;  but  kindly  stiil 

Compensatiiig  his  loss  with  added  hours 

Of  social  converse  sod  instructive  ease, 

And  gathering,  at  short  notioe,  in  one  groiq^ 

The  family  dispersed,  and  fizmg  thought, 

Not  less  dispersed  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 

I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 

Fireside  eiyoyments,  home-born  happiness, 

And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 

Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 

Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 

No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates; 

No  powdered  pert  proficient  in  the  art 

Of  Boundtaig  an  alarm  assault  these  doors 

TUl  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 

Cough  their  own  kneU,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 

The  silent  cfaxde  An  themselves,  and  quake : 

But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 

The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  fiower, 

Wrought  patiently  Uito  the  snowy  lawn. 

Unfolds  its  bosom :  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 

And  curlhig  tendrils,  gracefhlly  disposed, 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fkir ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  touch  from  many  a  tremblhig  chord  shakes  out; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  jret  distinct^ 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry:  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal ; 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 

Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note,  ^ 

Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors, 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 

Eqjoyed,  qpare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  egg. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 

Nor  such  as  with  a  flrown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fency,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth : 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 

Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  Ood 

That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 

Start  at  his  awAil  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  Jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 

Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 

While  we  retrace  with  memory's  pointing  wind, 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 
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The  disappointed  fbe,  deliTeranoe  foimd 
Unlooked  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

0  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  ezdaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.    0  evenings,  I  reply, 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours  f 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths, 

That  I,  and  mine,  and  thoee  we  love,  ei\joy.    *    * 

Gome  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace ; 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train  \  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fkll  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid, 
Like  homely-featured  night,  of  clustering  gems  : 
A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
Suffices  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers:  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur,  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift; 
And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fVuit; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels, 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to  please, 

1  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  stilL 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Moss,  a  very  worthy  contemporary  of  Cowper,  and 
minister  of  Brierly  Hill,  and  of  Trentham,  in  Straffordshire,  published,  m 
1762,  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  forming  a  thin  quarto  volume. 
One  of  these  poems,  The  Beggar y  contains  much  pathetic  and  natural  senti- 
ment, finely  expressed.  It  was  copied  by  Dodsley  into  the  'Annual  Regis- 
ter,' and  thence  it  has  been  transferred  into  almost  every  collection  of  fugi- 
tire  poems  since  made.    Moss  died  in  1808,  but  at  what  age  is  unknown. 

THE  BEQGAR. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man ! 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  ai*e  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span, 

Oh !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

These  tattered  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 
These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthened  yean; 

And  many  a  ftirrow  in  ray  grief-worn  cheek. 
Hat  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears. 
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Ton  house,  erected  on  the  rising  ground, 

With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  fVom  my  road, 
For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 

And  grandeur  a  magnifioent  abode. 

(Hard  is  the  fkte  of  the  infirm  and  poor! 

Here  craving  for  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 
A  pampered  menial  forced  me  fkt>m  the  door, 

To  seek  a  shelter  in  a  humbler  shed. 

Oh!  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome,  « 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold ! 
Short  is  my  passage  to  the  fHendly  tomb, 

For  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  grief, 

If  soft  humanity  e'er  touched  your  breast. 
Tour  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief, 

And  tears  of  pity  could  not  be  repressed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes— why  should  we  repine  7 
'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see: 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine, 
The  child  of  sorrow,  and  of  misery. 

A  little  &rm  was  my  paternal  lot, 
Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hailed  the  mom ; 

But  ah!  oppression  forced  me  from  my  cot; 
My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  com. 

My  daughter— once  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 

Lured  by  a  villain  fVom  her  native  home, 
Is  cast,  abandoned,  on  the  world's  wide  stage, 

And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wifb— sweet  soother  of  my  care ! 

Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree. 
Fell— lingering  fell,  a  victim  to  despair. 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man ! 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh!  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

Mickle,  Beattie,  Macpherson,  Bruce,  Logan,  and  Bums,  will  complete  tlie 
list  of  British  poeta  embraced  in  the  original  design  of  these  lectures. 

William  Julius  Mickle,  a  poet  of  taste  and  elegance,  but  of  no  great 
originality  of  genius,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  translation  of  '  The  Lusiad' 
of  Camoens,  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  Portugal  Mickle  was  the  son 
of  the  minister  of  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  was  bom,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September,  1734.  He  was  instructed  by  bis  father,  a  very 
aocomplished  scholar,  and  one  of  Bale's  translators,  until  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  entered  the  High-echool  of  Edinbui^h,  and  there 
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remained  till  he  had  completed  his  studies.  At  this  time  his  amit  owned  a 
laige  breweiy  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  brewing  business  Mickle  entered 
with  her,  first  as  a  conductor  of  the  establishment,  and  afterwards  as  a 
partner.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  therefore,  in  1764,  went  to 
London  in  search  of  hterary  distinction.  Lord  Littleton  noticed  and  en- 
couraged his  poetical  efibrts,  and  Mickle  was  buoyed  up  with  dreams  of  pat- 
ronage and  celebrity ;  but  two  years  of  destitution  dispelled  this  vision,  and 
the  poet  was  glad  to  accept  the  situation  of  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press, 
at  Oxford. 

Soon  alter  Mickle's  settlement  at  Oxford,  he  published  PoZ/to,  an  elegy, 
and  The  Concubine^  a  moral  poem,  after  the  manner  of  Spenser,  with  whose 
writings  he  had  become  familiar  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh. 
He  adopted  the  obsolete  phraseology  of  Spenser,  which  Thomson  had 
almost  wholly  discarded  in  his  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  and  which  doubtless 
proved  an  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  work.  The  first  stanza  of  this 
poem  has  been  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  illustration  of  the  remark 
made  by  him,  that  Mickle, '  with  a  vein  of  great  facility,  united  a  power  of 
verbal  melody,  which  might  have  been  envied  by  bards  of  much  greater 
renown.'    The  stanza  is  as  follows : — 

Awake,  ye  west  winds,  through  the  lonely  dale, 
And  Fancy  to  thy  faery  bower  betake; 
Even  now,  with  balmy  sweetness,  breathes  the  gale, 
Dimpling  with  downy  wing  the  stilly  lake ; 
Through  the  pale  willows  fidtering  whispers  wake, 
And  Evening  comes  with  locks  bedropped  with  dew ; 
On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  withered  rye-grass  and  the  harebell  blue, 
And  ever  and  anon  sweet  MuUa's  plaints  renew. 

This  poem  was  published  anonymously,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  pass 
through  three  editions  in  a  single  year. 

In  1771,  Mickle,  having  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese 
language,  published  the  first  canto  of  his  great  translation,  which  was  com- 
pleted four  years  after ;  and  being  supported  by  a  long  list  of  subscribers, 
was  highly  advantageous,  both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune.  In  1779,  he  went 
out  to  Portugal  as  secretary  to  Commodore  Johnstone,  and  was  received 
vv-ith  much  distinction  in  Lisbon  by  the  countrymen  of  Camoens.  On  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  he  was  appointed  joint  agent  for  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes.  His  own  share  was  considerable ;  and  having  received  some 
money  by  his  marriage  with  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  in  his  obscure  so- 
journ at  Oxford,  his  latter  days  were  spent  in  ease  and  leisure.  He  died 
at  Forrest  Hill,  near  Oxford,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1789. 

Of  Mickle's  original  poems,  the  most  popular  is  his  ballad  of  Cumnor 
Hall ;  and  to  this  work  additional  celebrity  is  attached  by  its  having  sug- 
gested to  Sir  Walter  Scott  the  groundwork  of  his  romance  of  Kenilworth. 
Of  Mickle's  tenderness  and  pathos  the  strongest  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
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*  following  Scottish  song,  delineating  humbla  matrimonii  kappineat  and 
ifiection:— ^ 

Sae  trne  his  words,  sae  smooth  his  speech, 

His  breath  like  caller  ah*  I 
His  very  foot  has  music  In't 

As  be  comes  up  the  stair. 

AihI  will  I  see  his  ftoe  again! 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  1 
I'm  downright  dizzy  with  the  thought, 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet 

Then  there  are  the  two  lines — a  happy  Epicurean  fancy,  but  elevated  by 
the  situation  and  the  faithful  love  of  the  speaker — which  Bums  says  *  are 
worthy  of  the  first  poet' : — 

The  present  moment  Is  oar  ahi, 
The  neist  we  never  saw. 

As  Mickle^s  fame,  however,  rests  almost  exclusively  on  his  translation  of 
*  The  Lusiad/  we  shall  select  our  principal  extract  from  that  work : — 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CAPE. 

Now  prosperous  gales  the  bending  canvass  swelled ; 

From  these  rude  shores  our  fearless  course  we  held: 

Beneath  the  glistening  wave  the  god  of  day 

Had  now  five  times  withdrawn  the  parting  my, 

When  o'er  the  prow  a  sudden  darkness  spread, 

And  slowly  floating  o'er  the  mast's  tall  head 

A  black  cloud  hovered;  nor  appeared  fVom  ftr 

The  moon's  pale  glimpse,  nor  faintly  twinkling  star; 

So  deep  a  gloom  the  lowering  vapour  cast, 

Transfixed  with  awe  the  bravest  stood  aghast 

Meanwhile  a  hollow  bursting  roar  resounds. 

As  when  hoarse  surges  lash  their  rocky  mounds; 

Nor  had  the  blackening  wave,  nor  frowning  heaven, 

The  wonted  signs  of  gathering  tempest  given. 

Amazed  we  stood — 0  thou,  our  fortunes  gaide. 

Avert  this  omen,  mighty  Qod,  I  cried ; 

Or  through  forbidden  climes  adventurous  strayed, 

Have  we  the  secrets  of  the  deep  surveyed, 

Which  these  wild  solitudes  of  seas  and  sky 

Were  doomed  to  hide  fVom  man's  unhallowed  eyel 

Whate'er  this  prodigy,  it  threatens  more 

Than  midnight  tempest  and  the  mingled  roar. 

When  sea  and  sky  combine  to  rock  the  marble  shoie. 

I  spoke,  when  rising  through  the  darkened  air. 

Appalled  we  Baw  a  hideous  phantom  glare  ; 

High  and  enormous  o'er  the  flood  he  towered, 

And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  lowered. 

Unearthly  paleness  o'er  his  cheeks  was  spread, 

Erect  uprose  his  hairs  of  withered  red ; 
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Writhiog  to  speak,  his  sahk  lips  disclose, 

Sharp  and  difgoined  his  gnashing  teeth's  hlne  rows; 

His  haggard  heard  flowed  qnivering  on  the  wind, 

Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  comhined; 

His  clouded  front,  hy  withering  lightnings  seared, 

The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declared. 

His  red  eyes  glowing  fh>m  their  dusky  caves 

Shot  livid  fires:  far  echoing  o*er  the  waves 

His  voice  resounded,  as  the  cavemed  shore 

With  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tempest's  roar. 

Cold  gliding  horrors  thrilled  each  hero's  breast; 

Our  bristling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confessed 

Wild  dread;  the  while  with  visage  ghastly  wan, 

His  black  lips  trembling,  thus  the  Fiend  began : 

0  you,  the  boldest  of  the  nations,  fired 
By  daring  pride,  by  lust  of  fkme  inspired, 
Who,  scomfUl  of  the  bowers  of  sweet  repose, 
Through  these  my  waves  advance  your  fearless  prows, 
Regardless  of  the  lengthening  watery  way, 
And  all  the  storms  that  own  my  sovereign  sway, 
Who  'mid  surrounding  roclcs  and  shelves  explore 
Where  never  hero  braved  my  rage  before ; 
Te  sons  of  Lusus,  who,  with  eyes  profane, 
Have  viewed  the  secrets  of  my  awf\il  reign, 
Have  passed  the  bounds  which  jealous  Nature  drew, 
To  vail  her  secret  shrine  from  mortal  view. 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  woes  attend. 
And  bursting  soon  shall  o'er  your  race  descend. 

With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rage, 
««  Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage ; 

The  next  proud  fleet  that  through  my  dear  domain, 

With  daring  search  shall  hoist  the  streaming  vane, 

That  gallant  navy  by  my  whirlwinds  tost. 

And  raging  seas,  shall  perish  on  my  coast. 

Then  He  who  first  my  secret  reign  descried, 

A  naked  corse,  wide  floating  o'er  the  tide 

Shall  drive.    Unless  my  heart's  full  raptures  fail, 

0  Lusus !  oft  shalt  thou  thy  children  wail ; 

Each  year  thy  shipwrecked  sons  shalt  thou  deplore. 

Each  year  thy  sheeted  masts  shall  strew  my  shore.    *    * 

He  spoke,  and  deep  a  lengthened  sigh  he  drew, 
A  doleful  sound,  and  vanished  from  the  view; 
The  frightened  billows  gave  a  rolling  swell, 
And  distant  far  prolonged  the  dismal  yell; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  howling  echoes  die, 
And  the  black  cloud  dispersing  leaves  the  sky. 

Jami»  Beattie  was  the  son  of  a  small  fanner  and  shopkeeper,  at  Laa- 
rcnoekirk,  in  Eincardshire,  and  was  bom  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
1735.  His  father  died  while  he  was  a  child,  but  an  older  brother,  who  per- 
ceived indications  of  talent  in  the  boy,  assisted  him  in  obtaining  a  good  edu* 
cation ;  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  admitted  into  Marischal  Colkge, 
Aberdeen.    Having  closed  his  studies  at  the  university,  Beattie,  in  tlM 
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eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  appointed  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  For- 
doiuL  He  was  now  situated  amidst  interesting  and  romantic  scenery,  such 
as  he  afterwards  delineated  in  his  Minstrel^  and  this  increased  his  passion 
for  nature  and  poeUy.  He  here  became  himself  a  poet ;  and  his  poetry, 
though  indifferent,  procured  him  the  appointment  of  usher  of  Aberdeen 
grammar-school,  and  subsequently,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  that  of  porfessor 
of  natural  philosophy,  in  Marischal  College.  At  this  time  he  published,  in 
London,  a  collection  of  his  poems ;  and  though  the  piece  on  Retirement  dis- 
plays considerable  poetical  feeling  and  taste,  yet  the  collection,  as  a  whole, 
gave  little  indication  of  that  genius  which  afterwards  produced  *•  The  Mn- 
stieL' 

In  1770,  Beattie  appeared  as  a  metaphysician,  by  his  Estay  on  Truths  in 
which  correct  principles  were  advanced,  though  with  an  unphiloeophical 
spirit,  and  in  language  which  suffered  greatly  from  a  comparison  with  that 
of  Hume,  his  illustrious  opponent  In  the  following  year  he  again  appeared 
in  his  true  character,  as  a  poet,  by  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  ^  The 
Minstrel,'  which  received  universal  approbation.  Honors  now  flowed  in  upon 
the  fortunate  author  almost  without  limit.  He  visited  London,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  circles  of  that  city.  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Reynolds,  were  numbered  among  his  personal  friends. 
On  a  second  visit,  in  1773,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen, 
which  resulted  in  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  Reynolds 
painted  his  portrait  in  an  allegorical  picture,  in  which  Beattie  was  seen  by 
the  side  of  an  angel  pushing  down  Prejudice,  Scepticism,  and  Folly.  To 
the  honor  of  Beattie,  it  must  here  be  recorded,  that  he  declined  to  enter  the 
Church  of  England,  in  which  preferment  was  promised  him,  and  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  readily  granted. 

Bealttie  published  the  second  part  of  his  '  Minstrel'  in  1774 ;  but  domestic 
circumstances  marred  the  happiness  which  increasing  fame  would  have  • 
afforded  him.  His  wife  became  insane,  and  he  was  obliged  to  confine  her  in 
an  insane  asylum.  His  eldest  son,  associated  with  his  &ther  in  the  profes- 
sorship, died  in  1700,  in  his  twenty-second  year;  and  the  afflicted  parent 
soothed  his  grief  by  writing  his  life,  and  publishing  some  specimens  of  his 
composition,  in  prose  and  verse.  His  second  son  died  in  1796,  in  his  nine- 
teenth year ;  and  the  only  consolation  of  the  now  lonely  poet  was,  that  he 
could  not  have  borne  to  see  their  *•  elegiCnt  minds  mangled  with  madness' 
— an  allusion  to  the  hereditary  insanity  of  their  mother.  From  the  death 
of  his  second  son  Beattie  relinquished  the  world,  and  ceased  to  correspond 
with  his  Mends,  or  to  continue  his  studies.  Shattered  by  a  long  train  of 
nervous  complamts,  in  April,  1799,  he  had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  after 
returns  of  the  same  malady,  which  excluded  him  from  all  society,  he  died 
on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1803. 

*  The  Minstrel,'  on  which  Beattie's  fame  now  rests,  is  a  didactic  poem,  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  designed  to  ^  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical  genius^ 
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lx>m  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and  reason,  till  that 
period  at  which  he  may  he  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the  world  as 
a  minstrel.'  The  character  of  Edwin,  the  minstrel,  in  which  the  poet  em- 
bodied his  own  early  feelings  and  poetical  aspirations,  is  very  finely  drawn. 
The  romantic  seclusion  of  his  youth,  and  his  ardor  for  knowledge,  find  a 
response  in  all  young  and  generous  minds ;  while  the  calm  philosophy  jand 
reflection  of  the  author,  interest  the  more  mature  and  experienced  reader. 
The  poem  was  left  unfinished,  and  this  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted;  for 
Beattie  had  not  strength  of  pinion  to  keep*long  on  the  wing  in  the  same  lofty 
region,  and  Edwin  would  have  contracted  some  earthly  t^nt  in  his  descent 
Of  this  charming  poem  we  annex  the  opening  of  the  first  part : — 

OPENING  OF  THE  MINSTREL. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  aflir; 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 

And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war; 

Checked  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 

And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar, 

In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone. 

Then  dropped  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown ! 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  day 

Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all; 

Him,  who  ne'er  listened  to  the  voice  of  praise, 

The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 

There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 

Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of  Fame ; 

Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 

Health,  competence,  and  peace.    Nor  higher  aim 

Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  proclaim. 

The  rolls  of  fkme  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay. 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore, 
Right  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array ; 
His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray; 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way, 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung : 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride, 
That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain; 
With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide; 
The  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reign; 
Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely  swain 
Enraptured  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  charms. 
They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain; 
The  parasite  their  influence  never  warms. 
Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alamu. 
VOL.  II. — 2E 
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Though  richest  haes  the  peacock's  plumes  adorn, 

Tet  horror  screams  fh>m  his  discordant  throat. 

Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  mom, 

While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float: 

Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote, 

Where  the  gray  linnets  carol  ftx>m  the  hill, 

0  let  them  ne'er  with  artificial  note, 

To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill, 

But  sing  what  Heaven  inspires,  and  wander  where  they  wilL 

Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's  hand ; 

Kor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 

Tet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  planned, 

Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe. 

With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow, 

If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise, 

There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 

Here  peaceAU  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies, 

And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes^ 

Then  grieve  not  thou,  to  whom  the  indulgent  Muse 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire : 
Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  refuse 
The  imperial  banquet  and  the  rich  attire. 
Know  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 
Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  refined  1 
No;  let  thy  heaven-taught  soul  to  Heaven  aspire, 
To  fancy,  freedom,  harmony,  resigned; 
Ambition's  grovelling  crew  fbrever  left  behind. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul. 
In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen, 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll, 
Stung  with  disease,  and  stupefied  with  spleen ; 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  screen. 
Even  fVom  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide 
(The  mansion  jthen  no  more  of  joy  serene), 
Where  fear,  distrust,  maleyolence  abide, 
And  impotent  desire^  and  disappointed  pride? 

Oh  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  «which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields ! 

The  warbling^  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  momiDg  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields. 

And  all  the  ^read  magniflceace  of  heaven, 

0  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  1 

4>  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tdl 

A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  degree, 

Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Faiij  land  might  dwell, 

Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady ; 

But  h0,J^  ween,  was  of  the  nortli  countrie; 
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A  nation  Aimed  for  son^,  and  beaaty*!  channs  • 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent^  thongh  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  invincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mentioo  made, 

On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock; 

The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough  he  never  swayed; 

An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock; 

His  drink  the  living  water  iVom  the  rock: 

The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 

Their  lundly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock; 

And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  bespent, 

Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings  wheresoever  they  went 

To  this  extract  from  the  '  Miostrel,'  we  add  Beattie's  lines  on  lUHrement, 
written  in  1758,  and  his  Hermit^  one  of  the  most  touching  poems  in  the 
English  language : — 

RETIREMENT. 

When  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  even, 

The  lingering  light  decays, 

And  Hesper  on  the  fVont  of  heaven 

His  glittering  gem  displays; 

Deep  in  the  silent  vale,  unseen, 

Beside  a  lulling  stream, 

A  pensive  youth,  of  placid  mien, 

Indulged  this  tender  theme. 

*  Ye  cliffs,  in  hoary  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  dale ; 

Ye  woods,  along  whose  windings  wUd 

Murmurs  the  solemn  gale: 

Where  Melancholy  strays  forlorn, 

And  Woe  retires  to  weep, 

What  time  the  wan  moon's  yellow  horn 

Qleams  on  the  western  deep: 

To  you,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  charms 

Ne'er  drew  Ambition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  world's  alarms, 

To  your  retreats  I  fly. 

Deep  in  your  most  sequestered  bower 

Let  me  at  last  recline, 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power, 

Leans  on  her  ivied  shrine. 

How  shall  I  woo  thee,  matchless  faurl 

Thy  heavenly  smile  how  win  1 

Thy  smile  that  smooths  the  broir  of  Care, 

And  stills  the  storm  within. 

0  wilt  thou  to  thy  flivoorite  grove 

Thine  ardent  votary  bring, 

And  bless  his  hours,  and  bid  them  move 

Serene,  on  silent  wingi 
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Oft  let  Remembrance  soothe  his  mind 
With  dreams  of  former  days, 
When  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined 
He  fVamed  his  infknt  lajs ; 
When  Fancy  roved  at  large,  nor  Care 
Nor  cold  Distrust  alarmed, 
Nor  Envy,  with  malignant  glare, 
His  simple  yonth  had  harmed. 

'Twas  then,  0  Solitude  1  to  thee 

His  early  vows  were  paid, 

From  heart  sincere,  and  warm,  and  free, 

Devoted  to  the  shade. 

Ah  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 

In  stormy  paths  to  roam, 

Bemote  from  all  congenial  Joy  t— 

0  take  the  wanderer  home. 

Thy  shades,  thy  silence  now  be  minei 
Thy  charms  my  only  theme ; 
My  haunt  the  hollow  cliflP,  whose  pine 
Waves  o'er  the  gloomy  stream.  , 

Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gray 
Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs, 
And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  repose. 

0,  while  to  thee  the  woodland  pours 

Its  wildly  warbling  song. 

And  balmy  from  the  bank  of  flowers 

The  zephyr  breathes  along; 

Let  no  rude  sound  invade  from  (kr, 

No  vagrant  foot  be  nigh. 

No  ray  from  Qrandeur's  gilded  car    * 

Flash  on  the  startled  eye. 

But  if  some  pilgrim  through  the  glade 

Thy  hallowed  bowers  explore, 

0  guard  from  harm  his  hoary  head. 

And  listen  to  his  lore ; 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell. 

That  wean  from  earthly  woe. 

And  triumph  o'er  the  mighty  spell 

That  chains  his  heart  below. 

For  me,  no  more  the  path  invites 

Ambition  loves  to  tread ; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  heights, 

Byguiieflil  Hope  misled; 

Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 

To  Mirth's  enlivening  strain; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er, 

And  all  the  past  is  Tarn.' 
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THE  HERMIT. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetibhiess  prove, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  soog  in  the  grove : 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began: 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  f^lt  as  a  man. 

*  Ah !  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  woe, 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  % 

For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthrall: 

But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay. 

Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn ; 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away : 
Full  quickly  they  pass — but  they  never  return. 

Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
The  moon  half  extinguished  her  crescent  displays ; 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again; 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew  1 
Ah  fool !  to  cx\dt  in  a  glory  so  vain ! 

'lis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

1  mourn,  but  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfiimed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew : 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn ! 
0  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  J 

'Twos  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed. 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind ; 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade, 

I>estruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 

*0  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,'  then  I  cried, 

•  Thy  creature  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee ; 

Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  fVee!' 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  feint,  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  eflhlgence  of  mom. 

See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending. 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending, 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb.' 
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James  Macpherson,  whose  &me  rests  entirely  upon  his  translation  of  the 
poems  of  Oasian,  was  bom  at  iCingussie,  a  village  near  Perth,  in  1738. 
Bebg  intended  for  the  chufoh  he  received  the  necessary  education  at  Aber- 
deen ;  but  immediately  after  he  left  the  university  he  took  charge  of  the 
school  at  Ruthven,  near  his  native  place,  whence  he,  however,  soon  removed, 
to  become  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Graham,  of  Balgowan.  While  attending 
his  pupil,  afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  at  the  spa  of  Moffat,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Home,  the  author  of  ^  Doughis,'  to  whom  he  showed  what  he 
represented  as  the  translations  of  some  fragments  of  ancient  Craelic  poetry, 
which  he  said  was  still  floating  in  the  Highlands.  He  stated  that  it  wa» 
one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  his  countrymen  to  listen  to  the  tales  and 
compositions  of  their  ancient  bards ;  and  he  described  these  fragments  as 
full  of  pathos  and  poetical  imagery.  This  statement  was  so  plausible  that 
the  patronage  of  Dr.  Blair,  Lord  Eames,  and  others,  was  immediately  se- 
cured, and  Maopherson  published  a  small  volume  of  sixty  pages,  entitled 
Fragment  of  Ancient  Poetry  ;  translated  /rom  the  Gaelic  or  Eree  Lan- 
guage^ The  publication  attracted  universal  attention ;  and  a  subscription 
was  immediately  made  to  enable  Macpherson  to  make  a  tour  of  the  High- 
lands to  collect  other  pieces.  His  journey  proved  so  highly  successful  that, 
in  1772,  he  presented  to  the  world  Fingal^  an  Ancient  Epic  Poem,  in 
Six  Books;  and  in  the  following  year  Temora,  another  epic  poem,  in 
eight  books.  The  sueeess  of  these  publications  was  immense ;  but  the  merits 
of  the  works  were  so  fully  investigated  when  we  were  examining  the  early 
poetry  of  the  Island,  that  any  &rther  notice  of  them  would  here  be  super- 
fluous. 

From  these  translations  Macpherson  is  represented  to  have  realized  no 
less  than  twelve  hundred  pounds.  In  1764,  he  accompanied  Governor 
Johnston  to  Pensacola,  as  his  secretary ;  but  having  quarrelled  with  his 
patron,  he  returned  to  England,  settled  in  London,  and  became  one  of  the 
literary  supporters  of  the  administration.  He  published  some  historical 
works,  was  a  copious  pamphleteer,  and,  in  1773,  sent  forth  a  translation  of 
the  niad,  in  the  same  style  of  poetical  prose,  as  Ossian.  This  last  performance 
was  a  complete  failure,  and  served  only  as  a  source  of  ridicule  and  personal 
opprobrium  to  the  translator.  As  a  politician  Macpherson  was  more  suc- 
cessful ;  and  a  pamphlet  of  his  in  defence  of  American  taxation,  and  another 
on  the  opposition  in  parliament,  in  1779,  were  much  applauded.  He  now 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  as  representative  for  the  borough  of  Camel- 
ford;  but  with  all  his  ambition  and  political  zeal,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  attempted  to  speak  in  the  House  of  C!ommons.  In  1780,  having 
realized  a  handsome  fortune,  he  purchased  the  property  of  Raitts,  in  his 
native  parish,  changed  the  name  to  the  more  euphonious  and  sounding  one 
of  Belleville,  and  built  upon  it  a  splendid  residence,  in  the  style  of  an  Italian 
villa,  in  which  he  hoped  to  spend  an  old  age  of  ease  and  dignity.  He  en- 
joyed his  splendor,  however,  for  but  a  brief  period ;  as  his  death  occurred 
on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1796. 
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When  Macpherson  had  not  the  original  {>oems  of  Ossiaii  to  depend  upon, 
he  was  but  a  veiy  indifferent  poet.  Besides  the  works  aheady  mentioned, 
he  produced,  in  early  life,  an  heroic  poem,  in  six  cantos,  entitled  The  High- 
lander, which  is  so  miserable  a  production,  as  to  be  entirely  beneath  criticism. 
He  also  published  several  minor  pieces,  of  which  the  following  alone 
exhibits  any  poetical  fancy  : — 

THE  GAVE. 

The  wind  is  up,  the  field  is  bare, 

Some  hermit  lead  me  to  his  cell, 
Where  Contemplation,  lonely  (Ur, 

With  blessed  Content  has  chose  to  dwell 

Behold!  it  opens  to  my  sight, 

Dark  in  the  rock,  beside  the  flood; 
J>Tj  fern  around  obstmcte  the  light; 

The  winds  above  it  moTe  the  wood. 

Befiected  in  the  lake,  I  see 

The  downward  mountains  and  the  skies, 
The  tyiag  bird,  the  waving  tree. 

The  goats  that  on  the  hill  arise. 

The  gray-cloaked  herd  drives  on  the  cow; 

The  slow-paced  fowler  walks  the  heath; 
A  freckled  pointer  scours  the  brow; 

A  musing  shepherd  stands  beneath. 

Curved  o'er  the  ruin  of  an  oak, 

The  woodman  lifts  his  axe  on  high.; 
The  hills  re-echo  to  the  stroke ; 

I  see — I  see  the  shivers  fly! 

Some  rural  maid,  with  apron  full, 

Brings  fUcl  to  the  homely  flame ; 
I  see  the  smoky  columns  roll. 

And,  through  the  chinky  hut,  the  beam. 

Beside  a  stone  o'ergrown  with  moss. 

Two  well-met  banters  talk  at  ease; 
Three  panting  dogs  beside  repose; 

One  bleeding  deer  is  stretched  on  grass. 

A  lake  at  distance  spreads  to  sight. 

Skirted  with  shady  forests  round ; 
In  midst,  an  island's  rocky  height 

Sustains  a  ruin,  once  renowned. 

One  tree  bends  o'er  the  naked  walls ; 

Two  broad- winged  eagles  hover  nigh; 
By  intervals  a  fragment  falls, 

As  blows  the  blast  along  the  sky. 

The  rough-spun  hmds  the  pinnace  guide 
With  labouring  oars  along  the  flood ; 
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An  angler,  bending  o'er  the  tide, 
Hangs  fcom  the  boat  the  insidiooa  wood. 

Beside  the  flood,  beneath  the  rocks, 

On  grassy  bank,  two  loyers  lean; 
Bend  on  each  other  amorous  looks, 

And  seem  to  laugh  and  kiss  between. 

The  wind  is  ruslling  in  the  oak; 

They  seem  to  hear  the  tread  of  feet; 
They  start,  they  rise,  look  round  the  rock ; 

Again  they  smile,  again  they  meet 

But  sec !  the  gray  mist  ft*om  the  lake 

Ascends  upon  the  shady  hills; 
Dark  storms  the  murmuring  forests  shake, 

Rain  beats  around  a  hundred  rills. 

To  Damon's  homely  hut  I  fly ; 

I  see  it  smoking  on  the  plain; 
When  storms  are  past  and  fkir  the  sky, 

I'll  often  seek  my  cave  again. 

Michael  Bruce,  a  young  and  lamented  Scottish  poet,  of  rich  promise, 
was  the  son  of  an  humble  weaver,  and  was  born  at  Kinnesswood,  in  the 
county  of  Kinross,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1746.  The  dreariest 
poverty  and  obscurity  hung  over  the  poet^s  infancy,  but  his  father  was  a  good 
and  pious  man,  and  trained  all  his  children  to  a  knowledge  of  their  lettera, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  religious  duty.  In  the  summer  months  Michael  was 
put  out  to  herd  cattle ;  and  though  his  education  was  retarded  by  this  em- 
ployment, his  training,  as  a  poet,  was  greatly  benefitted ;  as  it  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  communion  with  nature,  amidst  scenery  that  overlooked 
Lochleven  and  its  fine  old  ruined  castle.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  was  judged  fit  for  college ;  and  as  a  relation  of  his  father  died 
just  at  this  period,  and  left  him  a  legacy  of  about  eleven  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  the  old  man  piously  devoted  it  to  the  education  of  his  fevorite  son. 
The  poet,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  enrolled  a  student 
of  the  university.  Here  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in 
general  learning,  and  for  his  excellcnoe  in  poetry. 

Hanng  been  three  sessions  at  college,  supported  by  his  parents  and  some 
kind  fiiends  and  neighbors,  Bruce  engaged  to  teach  a  school  at  Gaimey 
Bridge,  where  he  received,  for  his  labors,  about  eleven  pounds  per  annum  I 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Forest  Hill,  near  Alloa,  and  there  taught  for  some 
time  with  no  better  success.  His  school-room  was  low-roofed  and  damp, 
and  the  poor  youth,  confined  for  five  or  six  hours  a-day  in  this  unwholesome 
atmosphere,  depressed  by  poverty  and  disappointment,  soon  lost  both  health 
and  spirits.  Ho  wrote  his  poem  of  Lochleven  at  Forest  Hill,  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  return  to  his  father's  cottage,  which  he  never  after  left.  A 
pulmonary  complaint  had  settled  on  him,  and  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption.     With  death  full  in  view,  he  wrote  his  Ode  to  Spring,  by  far 
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the  finest  of  his  productions.  He  was  pious  and  cheerful  to  the  last,  and 
died  on  the  fifth  of  July,  176Y,  aged  twenty-one  years  and  three  months. 
His  Bible  was  found  upon  his  pillow,  turned  down  at  the  twenty-second 
chapter  and  tenth  verse  of  Jeremiah, '  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  be- 
moan him.'  So  innocent  a  life  could  not,  indeed,  be  contemplated  without 
pleasure ;  but  its  premature  termination  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  his 
aged  parents,  who  had  struggled  in  their  poverty  to  nurture  his  youthful 
genius. 

The  poems  of  Bruce  have  all  the  marks  of  youth  upon  them — a  style 
only  half-formed  and  immature,  and  resemblances  to  other  poets,  so  dose 
and  frequent,  that  the  reader  is  constantly  falling  upon  some  familiar  image 
or  expression.  Had  he,  however,  lived  to  mature  age,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  taken  a  high  stand  amongst  Scottish  poets ;  for  he  possessed 
the  requisite  enth\isiasm,  &ncy,  and  love  of  nature,  and  there  was  also  a 
moral  beauty  in  his  life  and  character,  that  must  have  infused  itself  into  hia 
works.     We  subjoin  this  *  Elegy'  as  the  best  of  his  productions : — 

ODE  TO  SPRING. 

'Tis  past:  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage; 

Stem  Winter  now  resigns  the  lengthening  dayj 
The  stormy  howlings  of  the  winds  assuage, 

And  warm  o'er  ether  western  breezes  play. 

Of  genial  heat  and  cheerAil  light  the  source, 

From  southern  climes,  beneath  another  sky, 
The  sun,  returning,  wheels  his  golden  course ; 

Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  Winter  draws  his  train, 

To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  shore ; 
Where,  throned  on  ice,  he  holds  eternal  reign ; 

Where  whirlwinds  madden,  and  where  tempests  roar. 

Loosed  from  the  bands  of  fVost,  the  verdant  ground 

Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  cheerful  green, 
Again  puts  forth  her  flowers ;  and  all  around 

Smiling,  the  cheerful  face  of  spring  is  seen. 

Behold!  the  trees  new  deck  their  withered  boughs j 

Their  ample  leaves,  the  hospitable  plane, 
The  taper  elm,  and  lofty  ash  disclose ; 

The  blooming  hawthorn  variegates  the  scene. 

The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flowers  the  queen, 

Puts  on  the  robe  she  neither  sewed  nor  spun; 
The  birds  on  ground,  or  on  the  branches  green, 

Hop  to  and  fro,  and  glitter  in  the  sun. 

Soon  as  o'er  eastern  hills  the  morning  peers, 

From  her  low  nest  the  tufted  lark  upsprings; 
And,  chcerAil  singing,  up  the  air  she  steers ; 

Still  high  she  mounts,  still  loud  and  sweet  she  smgs. 
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On  the  green  fyirze,  clothed  o'er  with  golden  hlocma 

That  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  all  around, 
The  linnet  sits,  and  tricks  his  glossy  plumes, 

While  o'er  the  wild  his  broken  notes  resound. 

While  the  sun  journeys  down  the  western  sky, 
Along  the  green  sward,  marked  with  Roman  mound, 

Beneath  the  blithsome  shepherd's  watchful  eye, 
The  cheerful  lambkins  dance  and  fVisk  around. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wisdom  love, 

Who  love  to  walk  in  Virtue's  flowery  road, 
Along  the  lovely  paths  of  spring  to  rove, 

And  follow  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

Thus  Zoroaster  studied  Nature's  laws; 

Thus  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 
Thus  heaven-taught  Plato  traced  the  Almighty  Qpune, 

And  left  the  wondering  multitude  behind. 

Thus  Ashley  gathered  academic  bays*, 

Thus  gentle  Thomson,  as  the  seasons  roll, 
Taught  them  to  sing  the  great  Creator's  praise. 

And  bear  their  poet's  name  fh>m  pole  to  pole. 

Thus  have  I  walked  along  the  dewy  lawn ; 

My  fVequent  foot  the  blooming  wild  hath  worn; 
Before  the  lark  I've  sung  the  beauteous  dawn. 

And  gathered  health  fVom  all  the  gales  of  morn. 

And,  even  when  winter  chilled  the  aged  year, 

I  wandered  lonely  o'er  the  hoary  plain : 
Though  frosty  Boreas  warned  me  to  forbear, 

Boreas,  with  all  his  tempests,  warned  in  rain. 

Then,  sleep  my  nights,  and  quiet  blessed  my  days ; 

I  feared  no  loss,  my  mind  was  all  my  store  ] 
No  anxious  wishes  e'er  disturbed  my  ease ; 

Heaven  gave  content  and  health— I  asked  no  more. 

Now,  Spring  returns:   but  not  to  me  returns 

The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known; 
Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  bums, 

And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

Starting  and  shivering  in  the  inconstant  wind, 

Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was. 
Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined, 

And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass : 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 

No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest; 
Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead, 

And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  at  rest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fkte; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  Death's  dark  gate,    • 

And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 
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I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe ; 

I  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore. 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

Which  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields !  ye  cheerAil  plains ! 

Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound, 
Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns, 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless  ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  eve. 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  eyes: 
The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave. 

And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten  in  the  clay, 
When  death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes ; 

Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 
Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  mom  arise. 

John  Logan,  the  friend  and  college  companion  of  Bruce,  was  bom  at 
Soutra,  in  the  parish  of  Fala,  Mid-Lothian,  in  1748.  His  &ther,  a  small 
fiffmer,  educated  him  for  the  church,  and,  after  he  had  obtained  a  license  to 
preach,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  pulpit  eloquence,  that  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  South  Leith.  He  afterwards  read,  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History^  the  substance  of 
which  he  published  in  1Y81,  and  the  following  year  he  gave  to  the  public 
one  of  his  lectures  entire,  on  the  Oovemment  of  Asia,  The  same  year  he 
published  his  poems,  which  were  well  received ;  and,  in  lY 83,  he  produced 
a  tragedy  called  Runnimede,  founded  on  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta. 
This  play  was  condemned  in  London,  but  it  Was  performed  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Edinburgh.  Logan's  parishioners  were*  opposed  to  such  an  exercise 
of  his  talents,  and  unfortunately  he  had  lapsed  into  irregular  and  dissipated 
habits.  The  consequence  was,  that,  on  receiving  a  small  annuity,  he  re- 
signed his  charge,  proceeded  to  London,  and  there  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
in  December,  1788. 

Among  Logan's  manuscripts  was  found  several  unfinished  tragedies,  thirty 
lectures  on  Roman  history,  portions  of  a  periodical  work,  and  a  collection  of 
sermons,  from  which  two  volumes  were  selected  and  published  by  his  exec- 
utors. The  sermons  are  warm  and  passionate,  fiill  of  piety  and  fervor,  and 
must  have  been  highly  impressive  when  delivered.  Of  his  poetical  produc- 
tions the  best  are,  the  verses  on  a  Visit  to  the  Country  in  Autumn,  the 
half-dramatic  poem  of  The  Lovers,  the  ballad  stanzas  on  the  Braes  of 
Yarrow,  the  Address  to  the  Cuckoo,  and  the  Complaint  of  Nature,  The 
language  of  these  poems  is  select  and  poetical,  and  a  vein  of  tenderness  and 
moral  sentiment  pervades  the  whole.    The  last  two  follow : — 

TO   THE  CUCKOO. 

Hall,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove ! 
Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 
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Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat. 
And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear; 
Hast  thon  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  1 

Delightful  visitant!  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay. 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  Winter  in  thy  year! 

0  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee  1 

We'd  make,  with  joyftil  wing. 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 

COMPLAINT   OF  NATURE. 

Few  are  thy  days  and  ftiU  of  woe, 

0  man  of  woman  bom ! 
Thy  doom  is  written,  dust  thou  art, 

And  shall  to  dust  return. 

Determined  are  the  days  that  fly 

Successive  o'er  thy  head; 
The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wing 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

Alas!  the  little  day  of  life 

Is  shorter  than  a  span; 
Tet  black  with  thousand  hidden  ills 

To  miserable  man. 

Gay  is  thy  morning,  flattering  hope 

Thy  sprightly  step  attends ; 
But  soon  the  tempest  howls  behind 

And  the  dark  night  descends. 

Before  its  splendid  hour  the  cloud 

Comes  o'er  the  beam  of  light; 
A  pilgrim  in  a  weary  land, 

Man  tarries  but  a  night 
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Behold !  sad  emblem  of  thy  state, 

The  flowers  that  paint  the  field; 
Or  trees  that  crown  the  mouDtain's  brow. 

And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield. 

When  chill  the  blast  of  Winter  blows, 

Away  the  Summer  flies, 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes, 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year,  the  forest  fades; 

And  shaking  to  the  wind, 
The  leaves  toss  to  and  fro,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

The  Winter  past,  reviving  flowers 

Anew  shall  paint  the  plain, 
The  woods  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Spring, 

And  flourish  green  again. 

But  man  departs  this  earthly  scene, 

Ah !  never  to  return  ! 
No  second  Spring  shall  e'er  revive 

The  ashes  of  the  urn. 

The  inexorable  doors  of  death 

What  hand  can  e'er  unfold  1 
Who  from  the  cerements  of  the  tomb 

Can  raise  the  human  mould  1 

The  mighty  flood  that  rolls  along 

Its  torrent  to  the  main, 
The  waters  lost  can  ne'er  recall 

From  that  abyss  again. 

The  days,  the  years,  the  ages,  dark 

Descending  down  to  night, 
Can  never,  never  be  redeemed 

Back  to  the  gates  of  light. 

So  man  departs  the  living  scene, 

To  night's  perpetual  gloom; 
The  voice  of  morning  ne'er  shall  break 

The  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

Where  are  our  fathers !    Whither  gone 

The  mighty  men  of  old  1 
*  The  patriarchs,  prophets,  princes,  kings, 

In  sacred  books  enrolled  1 


Qone  to  the  resting-place  of  man, 

The  everlasting  home. 
Where  ages  past  have  gone  before, 

Where  Aiture  ages  come.' 

Thus  nature  poured  the  wail  of  woe, 
And  urged  her  earnest  cry; 

Her  voice,  in  agony  extreme, 
Ascended  to  the  sky. 
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The  AJmi^htj  heard :  then  from  his  throne 

In  majesty  he  rose; 
And  fitmi  the  HeaTen,  that  opened  wide, 

His  Toioe  in  mercy  flows. 

When  mortal  man  resigns  his  hreath, 

And  falls  a  clod  of  clay, 
The  soul  immortal  wings  its  flight 

To  never-setting  day. 

Prepared  of  old  for  wicked  men 

The  bed  of  torment  lies ; 
The  Jnst  shall  enter  faito  blias 

Immortal  in  the  skiesf 

Robert  Burns,  the  ShaJupeare  of  Sootland,  aooording  to  Professor  Wil- 
80D,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Allowaj,  near  Ayr,  on  the  twenty-fiilh  of 
January,  1759.  His  father,  a  poor  farmer,  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth 
and  intelligence,  and  gave  his  son  the  best  educatioil  he  could  afibnL 
Robert  was  taught  English  well,  in  the  pariah  school,  and  '  by  the  time  he 
was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and 
particles.*  He  also  learned  to  write,  had  a  fortnight's  instruction  in  French, 
and  was  one  summer-quarter  at  land-surveying.  All  this,  however,  was  a 
small  foundation  on  which  to  erect  the  muticles  of  genius !  His  library,  at 
this  time,  consisted  of  the  Spectator,  Pope's  Works,  Allan  Ramsay's  Poems, 
and  a  collection  of  English  Songs.  To  these,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  he  added  the  poems  of  Thomson  and  of  Shenstone,  and  the  works 
of  Sterne  and  of  Mackenzie,  with  the  writings  of  a  few  other  standard  authors. 
As  he  could  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  regretted  that  his  library  was  so  small;  for  what  books  he  had 
he  read  and  studied  thoroughly — ^his  attention  was  not  distracted  by  a 
multitude  of  volumes — ^and  his  mind  grew  up  with  original  and  robust 
vigor. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  character  of  Bums  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  without  a  strong  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  His  laborious 
and  cheerful  exertions  to  support,  by  peasant  labor,  his  aged  and  infirm 
parents,  his  manly  integrity  of  character,  and  his  warm  and  true  heart,  ele- 
vate him,  in  our  conceptions,  almost  as  much  as  the  native  force  and  beauty 
of  his  poetry.  Toiling  on  from  day  to  day  *  like  a  galley-shive,'  he  yet 
grasped  at  every  opportunity  to  acquire  knowledge  from  both  men  and 
books,  with  a  heart  beating  with  warm  and  generous  emotions,  a  strong  and 
clear  understanding,  and  a  spirit  abhorring  all  meanness,  insincerity,  and 
oppression,  Bums,  in  his  early  days,  might  have  furnished  the  subject  for  a 
great  and  instructive  moral  poem. 

From  childhood  Bums,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  'making  verses;'  but  it  was  not  until  1786,  that  he  ventured  to 
appear  before  the  public  as  an  author.  In  that  year  he  issued,  from  the 
obscure  press  of  Kilmarnock,  his  firet  volume ;  and  its  influence  was  imme- 
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diately  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  at  Edinburgh ;  and  such  was  the  prodigious 
popularity  of  the  book,  that  nearly  three  thousand  copies  were  sold  imme- 
diately. The  profits  to  the  poet  from  the  sale  were  over  five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  believing  himself  now  to  be  '  well  to  do  in  the  world,^  he  took 
the  iaim  of  Ellisland,  near  Dumfiies,  married  his  'bonny  Jean,*  and,  in  1788, 
entered  upon  his  new  occupation.  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Ellisland, 
Bums  obtained  an  appointment  as  an  exciseman ;  and  as  the  duties  of  his 
office  interfered  with  the  management  of  his  farm,  he  relinquished  the  latter, 
and,  m  1791,  removed  with  his  &mily  to  the  town  of  Dumfries.  Here  he 
published,  in  1793,  a  third  edition  of  his  poems,  with  the  addition  of  Tam 
O'Shanter  and  other  pieces,  composed  at  Ellisland.  He  was  now  the  fash- 
ionable wonder  and  idol  of  the  day,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
his  fondness  for  convivial  society  should  have  led  him  into  some  errors  and 
frailties  which  threw  a  shade  over  the  noble  and  affecting  image  that  he  had 
reared ;  but  its  higher  lineaments  were  never  destroyed.  The  column  was 
defaced,  not  broken ;  and  now  that  the  mists  of  prejudice  have  cleared 
away,  its  just  proportions  and  exalted  symmetry  are  recognized  with  pride 
and  gratitude  by  his  admiring  countrymen,  and  all  others  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  his  genius.  Burns  died  at  Dumfnes,  on  tlie  twenty-first  of  July, 
1796,  aged  thirty-seven  years  and  six  months. 

In  reviewing  the  various  productions  of  Bums,  it  is  usual  to  regard  Tam 
O^Shanter  as  his  master-piece.  It  was  so  considered  by  himself,  and  tbe 
judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  Campbell,  Wilson,  Montgomery,  and 
almost  every  other  critic*  It  displays  more  varied  powers  than  any  of  his 
other  performances,  beginning  with  low  comic  humor  and  Bacchanalian 
revelry,  and  ranging  through  the  various  styles  of  the  descriptive,  the  terri- 
ble, the  supernatural,  and  the  ludicrous.  The  poem  reads  as  if  it  were 
composed  in  one  transport  of  inspiration,  before  the  bard  had  had  time  to 
cool  or  to  slacken  in  his  fervor ;  and  such  is  said  to  have  actually  been  the 
case.  Next  to  this  inimitable  '  tale  of  tmth*  in  originality,  and  in  happy 
grouping  of  images,  both  familiar  and  awful,  is  the  Address  to  the  Devil, 
The  poet  adopted  the  common  siiperstitions  of  the  peasantry  as  to  the  attri- 
butes of  Satan,  but  though  his  address  is  mainly  ludicrous,  he  intersperses 
passages  of  the  highest  beauty,  and  blends  a  deep  feeling  of  tenderness  and 
compunction  with  his  objuration  of  the  Evil  One.  The  Jolly  Beggars  is 
another  strikingly  original  production.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  of  his 
works,  and  the  characters  are  all  finely  sustained.  Of  the  Cotter^s  Satur- 
day Nighty  the  Mountain  Daisy  or  the  Mouse^s  Nest^  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  attempt  any  eulogy.  In  these  Bums  is  seen  in  his  fairest  colors 
— ^not  with  all  his  strength,  but  in  his  happiest  and  most  heartfelt  inspira- 
tion— his  brightest  sunshine  and  his  tenderest  tears.  Of  his  four  hundred 
poems  we  shall  quote  only  the  following : — 
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COILA'S  ADDRESS. 

With  fhtnre  hope  I  oft  would  gaze 

Fond  on  thy  little  early  ways, 

Thy  rudely  carolled,  chiming  phrase 

In  uncouth  rhymes, 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

I  saw  fhee  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  every  floweret's  birth, 
And  Joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

When  ripened  fields  and  azure  skies, 
Called  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys. 

And  lonely  stalk, 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

When  youthful  love,  warm-blushing,  strong, 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateflil  to  thy  tongue. 

The  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray. 

By  passion  driven; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  bright  Arom  Hea^ea 

I  taught  thy  mamiers-painting  strains, 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains, 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Become  thy  friends. 

Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe, 

With  Shenstone's  art; 
Or  pour,  with  Gray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart 
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Yet,  all  beneath  the  unrivalled  rose, 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows; 

Though  large  the  forest's  monarch  throws 

His  army  shadOj 
Yet  green  the  juicy  hawthorn  grows 

Adown  the  glade. 

Then  never  murmur  nor  repine, 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine ; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine, 

Nor  king's  regard, 
Can  give  a  bliss  overmatching  thine, 

A  rustic  bard. 

To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one—  • 
Thy  tuneful  flame  still  carefdl  fan; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  man, 

With  soul  erect; 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

Will  all  protect 
And  wear  thou  this*— she  solemn  said, 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head: 
The  polished  leaves,  and  berries  red, 

Did  rustling  play; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY. 

On  imning  one  down  wUk  the  plough,  in  April,  1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou  'st  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem: 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas !  it 's  no  thy  neibor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet? 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield: 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane, 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 
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There  In  thy  tcaatj  mantle  dad, 
Thy  mawie  bosom  snn-ward  spi'ead, 
Thon  lifts  thy  nnaasaming  head 

In  hnmble  f^nlae; 
Bnt  DOW  the  share  nptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies! 

8ach  ia  the  fkte  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  tmstt 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soUed,  is  Uid 

Low  i*  the  dnst 

Bach  is  the  fkte  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred! 

UnskiUbl  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  tkte  to  soflbring  worth  is  given, 

Who  loqg  with  wants  and  woes  had  striven, 

By  huAian  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  mined,  sink  I 

Even  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fkte, 
That  fate  is  thine— no  distant  date; 
Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elata^ 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  fhrrow's  weighty 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 

TO  MABY  m  HEAVEN. 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  mom, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  ttom  my  soul  was  torn. 
0  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  1 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laidi 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  1 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  foi^t  the  hallow'd  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  1 
Eternity  will  not  efikce 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace! 

Ah,  Uttie  thought  we  'twas  our  last! 
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Ayr,  g:iirgliiig,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green,  * 

The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  haw, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  eveiy  spray. 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaun'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ! 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 

As  streams  then:  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  bliss  Ail  resti 
Seest  ihon  thy  lorer  lowly  laid  7 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast? 

BRUCE'S  ADDRESS. 

Soots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Brace  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  yonr  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victory! 

Now  's  the  day,  and  now  's  the  honr; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lonr ; 
See  approach  prond  Edward's  power- 
Chains  and  slavery! 

Wha  will  be  the  traitor  knave  1 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave? 

Let  him  torn  and  flee! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fk'. 
Let  him  follow  me! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains! 
By  yonr  sons  in  servile  chains ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shaU  be  free! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low! 
Tyrants  flill  in  every  foe! 
Liberty  's  in  every  blow! 

Let  us  do,  or  die!  i 
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DRAMATIC    WRITERa 

EDWABD  MOORE — JOHN  HOME— GE0B6E  COLMAK — ABTHUB  BIUBFHT — ^HUOH  KEL- 
LY— ^RICHASO  CUMBEBLAHD — ^BICHABD  BBDISLEY  SHEBIDAB — ^MB8.  HANNAH 
COWLET — ^DAVID  GABBICK-^BEY.  MB.  TOWNLET — SAMUEL  FOOTE — COFFEY — 
CHABLES  DIBDIN. 

THE  most  distinguishmg  feature  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  this  period 
is  the  complete  separation  of  tragedy  from  comedj,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Farce.  In  the  brief  remarks  which  this  subject  will  here  elicit,  we  shall, 
therefore,  treat  these  three  departments  of  the  drama  separately. 

Of  the  tragic  dramatists,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  conspicuous  was 
the  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts.'  Dr.  Young,  before  he  entered  the 
church,  produced  three  tragedies,  all  having  one  peculiarity,  that  they  ended 
in  suicide.  '  The  Revenge,'  still  a  popular  acting  play,  contains,  amidst  much 
rant,  passages  of  strong  passion  and  eloquent  declamation.  Like  Othello, 
'The  Revenge'  is  founded  on  jealousy,  and  the  principal  character,  Zanga, 
is  a  Moor.  The  latter,  a  son  of  the  Moorish  king  Abdallah,  is  taken  prisoner 
after  a  conquest  of  the  Spaniards,  in  which  his  &ther  fell,  and  is  condemned 
to  servitude  by  Don  Alonzo.  In  revenge,  he  sows  the  seeds  of  jealousy  in 
the  mind  of  his  conqueror,  Alonzo,  and  then  thus  glories  in  the  ruin  of  his 
victim: — 

Thou  seest  a  prince,  whose  fkther  thou  hast  slain, 
Whose  native  coontiy  thou  hast  hud  hi  blood, 
Whose  sacred  person,  oh  I  thou  hast  profaned, 
Whose  rei^  extmgnished— what  was  left  to  me, 
So  highly  bom  1    No  kingdom  but  revenge ; 
No  treasure  but  thy  torture  and  thy  groans. 
If  men  should  ask  who  brought  thee  to  thy  end. 
Tell  them  the  Moor,  and  they  will  not  despise  thee. 
If  cold  white  mortals  censure  this  great  deed, 
Warn  them  they  judge  not  of  superior  beings, 
Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue. 
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In  1749,  Dr.  Jolmson  produced  his  tragedy  of  Irene;  but  it  met  with 
little  suooees  on  the  stage,  and  has  never  since  been  revived.  It  is  cold  and 
stately,  but  contains  some  admirable  sentiments  and  maxims  of  morality, 
though  destitute  of  elegance,  simplicity,  and  pathos.  The  following  passage 
in  this  play  is  of  unusual  merit : — 


■  To-morrow ! 


That  fktal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward  and  the  fool,  condemned  to  lose 
A  useleas  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow — 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 
TiU  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect! 
'  Strange !  that  this  general  fraud  from  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier  labouring  through  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  to-morrow  dressed  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Leazu  thai  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

Between  1*729,  and  his  death,  the  author  of  'The  Seasons'  produced  the 
following  five  tragedies : — Sophonislci^  Affomemoionj  Edward  omd  Meonora^ 
Tancred  and  Siffi^munda^  and  Cariolantu.  They  all,  however,  exhibit  the 
defects  of  Thomson's  style,  without  its  excellenoes.  The  author  was  deficient 
in  the  plastic  powers  of  the  dramatist,  and  though  he  could  declaim  fordUy 
on  the  moral  virtues,  and  against  corruption  and  oppression,  he  could  not 
draw  chaiacteis,  or  invent  scenes,  to  lead  captive  the  feelings  and  the  imagi- 
Bation. 

The  Oustavus  Van  of  Brooke,  and  the  Barharosaa  of  Dr.  Brown,  were 
tragedies  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  of  Thomson,  though  more  easy  in  dia- 
logue, and  animated  in  expression.  The  latter,  sustained  by  the  genius  of 
Garrick,  was  unusually  successful.  The  following  sentiment,  at  the  oondu- 
sion,  is  &iely  expressed : — 

Heaven  but  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction, 

And  oft  the  cloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour 

Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  fhture  days. 

The  Chmestery  one  of  the  most  affecting  domestic  tragedies  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  was  written  by  Edwabd  Moobs,  and  produced  upon  the 
stage,  in  1763.  Hiough  wanting  the  merit  of  ornamental  poetical  language 
and  bknk  verse,  the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  evils  of  gam- 
bling, ending  in  despair  and  suicide,  and  the  dramatic  art  evinced  in  the 
characters  and  incidents,  have  given,  to  this  tragedy,  a  high  place  among  act- 
ing dramas.  The  £;>llowing  thrilling  scene,  though  long,  will  not  bear  to  be 
curtailed : — 
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THE  GAMESTER'S  LAST  STAKE. 

Beverley.  Wbj,  there's  an  end  then.  I  have  judged  deliberately,  and  the  result 
is  death.  How  the  self-murderer's  account  maj  stand,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know, 
the  load  of  hatefVd  life  oppresses  me  too  much.  The  horrors  of  my  soul  are  more 
than  I  can  bear.  [Ogers  to  kned.]  Father  of  mercy !  I  can  not  pray ;  despair  has 
laid  his  iron  hand  upon  me,  and  sealed  me  for  perdition.  Conscience !  conscience ! 
thy  clamours  are  too  loud :  here's  that  shall  silence  thee.  [  Takes  a  phial  of  poison 
otUofhis  pocket.]  Thou  art  most  fHendly  to  the  miserable.  Come,  Uien,  thou  cor- 
dial for  sick  minds,  come  to  my  heart.  [Drinks  it.]  Oh,  that  the  grave  would  bury 
memory  as  well  as  body !  for,  if  the  soul  sees  and  feels  the  sufferings  of  those  dear 
ones  it  leaves  behind,  the  Everlasting  has  no  vengeance  to  torment  it  deeper.  Til 
think  no  more  on  it ;  reflection  comes  too  late ;  once  there  was  a  time  for  it,  but 
now  'tis  past    Who's  there  ? 

[Enter  Jarvis.] 

Jar.    One  that  hoped  to  see  you  with  better  looks.    Why  do  you  turn  so  from 
met    I  have  brought  comfort  with  me ;  and  see  who  comes  to  give  it  welcome. 
Bev.    My  wife  and  sister !  Why,  'tis  but  one  pang  more  then,  andDBtrewell,  world. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Beverley  and  Charlotte.] 

Mrs.  B.  Where  is  he  1  [Runs  and  embraces  him.]  0, 1  have  him  I  I  have  him ! 
And  now  they  shall  never  part  us  more.  I  have  news,  love,  to  make  you  happy  for- 
ever.   Alas !  he  hears  us  not.    Speak  to  me,  love  I  I  have  no  heart  to  see  you  thus. 

Bev.    This  is  a  sad  place. 

Mrs.  B.  We  come  to  take  you  from  it ;  to  tell  you  the  world  goes  well  again ; 
that  Providence  has  seen  our  sorrows,  and  sent  the  means  to  help  them ;  your  uncle 
died  yesterday. 

Bev.    My  undel  No,  do  not  say  so.    0 1  I  am  sick  at  heart ! 

Mrs.  B.    Indeed,  I  meant  to  bring  you  comfort. 

Bev.    Tell  me  he  lives,  then ;  if  you  would  bring  me  comfort,  tell  me  he  lives. 

Mrs.  B.    And  if  I  did,  I  have  no  power  to  raise  the  dead.    He  died  yesterday. 

Bev.    And  I  am  heir  to  him  1 

Jar.    To  his  whole  estate,  sir.    But  bear  it  patiently,  pray  bear  it  patiently. 

Bev.    Well,  welL  [Pausing.]  Why,  fiune  says  I  am  rich  then  1 

Mrs.  B.    And  truly  so.    Why  do  you  look  so  wildly  1 

Bev.    Do  11  the  news  was  unexpected.    But  has  he  left  me  alii 

Jar.    All,  aU,  sur;  he  could  not  leave  it  from  you. 

Bev.    I  am  sony  for  it. 

Mrs.  B.    Why  are  you  disturbed  so  1 

Bev.    Has  death  no  terrors  in  it  1 

Mrs.  B.    Not  an  old  man's  death ;  yet  if  it  trouble  you,  I  wish  him  living. 

Beo.  And  I,  with  all  my  heart;  for  I  have  a  tale  to  tell,  shall  turn  yon  into 
atone ;  or  if  the  power  of  speech  remain,  you  shall  kneel  dcfwn  and  curse  me. 

Mrs.  B.    Alas !  Why  are  we  to  curse  you  1  I'll  bless  you  ever. 

Bev.  No;  I  have  deserved  no  blessings.  All  this  large  fortune,  this  second 
bounty  of  heaven,  that  might  have  healed  our  sorrows,  and  satisfled  our  utmost 
hopes,  in  a  cursed  hour  I  sold  last  night. 

Mrs.  B.    Impossible ! 

Bev.  That  devil  Stukely,  with  all  hell  to  aid  him,  tempted  me  to  the  deed.  To 
pay  fUse  debts  of  honour,  and  to  redeem  past  errors,  I  sold  the  reversion,  sold  it  for 
a  scanty  sum,  and  lost  it  among  villains. 

Char.    Why,  &rewell  all  then. 
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Bev.    Liberty  and  Hfe.    Come,  kneel  and  cnrse  me. 

Mrs.  B.  Then  hear  me,  heaven.  [KneeU.]  Look  down  with  mercy  on  his  sorrows! 
Give  softneas  to  his  looks,  and  quiet  to  his  heart !  On  me,  on  me,  if  misery  must  be 
the  lot  of  either,  multiply  misfortunes !  I'll  bear  them  patiently,  so  he  be  happy! 
These  hands  shall  toil  for  his  support ;  these  eyes  be  lifted  up  for  hourly  blessings 
on  him ;  and  every  duty  of  a  fond  and  faithful  wife  be  doubly  done  to  cheer  and 
comfort  him.    So  hear  me  I  so  reward  me  I  [iTises.] 

Bev,  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended  heaven  would  turn  my  prayers  into 
curses ;  for  I  have  done  a  deed  to  make  life  horrible  to  you. 

Mr$.B.    What  deed  1 

Jaar.  Ask  him  no  questions,  madam ;  this  last  misfortune  has  hurt  his  brain.  A 
little  time  will  give  him  patience. 

[Enter  Siukely.] 

Bev.    Why  is  this  villian  here  1 

StvJc.  To  g:ive  you  liberty  and  safety.  There,  madam,  is  his  discharge.  [Gives 
a  paper  to  CharlatU.]  The  arrest  last  night  was  made  in  friendship,  but  came  too 
Ute. 

Char.    What  mean  you,  sirl 

Stuk.  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say ;  I, would  have  kept  his  hands  Ax>m  blood; 
but  it  was  too  late. 

Mrs.  B.    His  hands  fVom  blood  I    Whose  blood  7 

Shik.    From  Lewson's  blood. 

Char.    No,  villain  I    Tet  what  of  Lewson ;  speak  quickly. 

Sluk.    You  are  ignorant  then ;  I  thought  I  heard  the  murderer  at  confession. 

Char.  What  murderer  1  And  who  is  murdered  1  Not  Lewson  1  Say  he  lives, 
and  I  will  kneel  and  worship  you. 

Stuk.  And  so  I  would ;  but  that  the  tongues  of  all  cry  murder.  I  came  in  pity, 
not  in  malice ;  to  save  the  brother,  not  to  kill  the  sister.    Your  Lewson's  dead. 

Char.    0  horrible  I 

Bev.    Silence,  I  charge  you.    Proceed,  sir. 

Stuck.    No ;  justice  may  stop  the  tale ;  and  here's  an  evidence. 

[EnUr  Bales.] 

Bates.  The  news,  I  see,  has  reaqhed  you.  But  take  comfort,  madam,  f^^ 
Cfuirlotie.]    There's  one  without  inquiring  for  you ;  go  to  him,  and  lose  no  time. 

Char.    0  misery!  misery ! 

Mrs.  B.  Follow  her,  Jarvis ;  if  it  be  true  that  Lewson's  dead,  her  grief  may  kill 
her. 

Bates.    Jarvis  must  stay  here,  madam ;  I  have  some  questions  for  him. 

Stuk.    Rather  let  him  fly ;  his  evidence  may  crush  his  master. 

Bev.    Why,  ay ;  this  looks  like  management. 

Boies.    He  found  you  quarrelling  with  Lewson  in  the  street  last  night. 

[To  Beverieff.] 

Mrs.  B.    No ;  I  am  sure  he  did  not. 

Jar.    Or  if  I  did— 

Mrs.  B.    'Tis  false,  old  man ;  they  had  no  quarrel,  there  was  no  cause  for  quarrel 

Bev.    Let  him  proceed,  I  say.    0 !  I  am  sick !  sick !    Reach  a  chair. 

[Jarvis  brings  it,  he  siis  dmon.] 

Mrs.  B.  You  droop  and  tremble,  love.  Yet  you  are  innocent  If  Lewson's  dead, 
yon  killed  him  not. 

[EiUer  Dawson.] 

Stuk.    Who  sent  for  Dawson  1 
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Bates,    'Twasl.    We  haye  a  witness  too,  70a  little  think  of    Without  there. 

Stuk.    What  witness? 

Bates.    A  right  one.    Look  at  him. 

[Enter  Charlolie  and  Lewson], 

[Mrs.  B.  on  perceiviTig  Leioson,  goes  into  a  hysterical  laugk^  and  sinks  on  Jarois.'l 

Stuk.    Lewson !  0  villains !  villains !  [Ty>  Bates  and  Dawson.] 

Mrs.  B.    Risen  fh>m  the  dead !    Why,  this  is  unexpected  happiness ! 

Char.    Or  is  it  his  ghost  1    [Tb  Stukely.]    That  sight  would  please  you,  sir.  ^ 

Jar.    What  riddle  is  thisi 

Bev.    Be  quick  and  tell  it,  my  minutes  are  but  few. 

Mrs.  B.    Alas !  why  so  1    Ton  shall  live  long  and  happily. 

Lew.  While  shame  and  punishment  shall  rack  that  viper.  [Points  to  Stukdy.] 
The  tale  is  short ;  I  was  too  busy  in  his  secrets,  and  therefore  doomed  to  die.  Bates, 
to  prevent  the  murder,  undertook  it;  I  kept  aloof  to  give  it  credit. 

Char.    And  give  me  pangs  unutterable. 

Lew.  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  have  told  you  ;  but  vengeance  wanted  ripening. 
The  villain's  scheme  was  but  half  executed ;  the  arrest  by  Dawson  followed  the 
supposed  murder,  and  now,  depending  on  his  once  wicked  associates,  he  comes  to  fix 
the  guilt  on  Beverley. 

Boies.    Dawson  and  I  are  witnesses  of  this. 

Lew.  And  of  a  thousand  fi-auds ;  his  fortune  ruined  by  sharpers  and  fUse  dice ; 
and  Stukely  sole  contriver  and  possessor  of  all. 

Daw.    Had  he  but  stopped  on  this  side  murder,  we  had  been  villains   till. 

Lew.    [T\>  Beverley.]    How  does  my  friend  1 

Bev.    Why,  well.    Who's  he  that  asks  me  t 

Mrs.  B.    'Tis  Lewson,  love.    Why  do  you  look  so  at  him  1 

Bev.    [  Wiidly.]    They  told  me  he  was  murdered ! 

Mrs.  B.    Ay ;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 

Bev.    Lend  me  your  hand ;  the  room  turns  round. 

Lew.  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.  Remove  him  from  his  sight ;  and  on  your 
lives,  see  that  you  guard  him.  [Stukely  is  taken  off  by  Dawson  and  Bates.]  How  is 
it,  sir  1 

Bev.  'Tis  here,  and  here.  [Poiitting  to  his  head  and  heart.]  And  now  it  tears 
me! 

Mrs.  B.    Tou  feel  convulsed,  too.    What  is  it  disturbs  you  7 

Bev.  A  furnace  rages  in  this  heart.  [Laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart.]  Down, 
restless  flames !  down  to  your  native  hell ;  and  there  you  shall  rack  me !  Oh,  for  a 
pause  from  pain !    Where  is  my  wife  1    Can  you  forgive  me,  love  1 

Mrs.  B.    Alas !  for  what  ? 

Bev.    For  meanly  dying. 

Mrs.  B.    No ;  do  not  say  it 

Bev.  As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it.  Had  Jarvis  staid  this  morning,  all  had 
been  well ;  but  pressed  by  shame,  pent  in  a  prison,  and  tormented  with  my  pangs 
for  you,  driven  to  despair  and  madness,  I  took  the  advantage  of  his  absence,  corrupted 
the  poor  wretch  he  left  to  guard  me,  and  swallowed  poison. 

Lew.    Oh,  fatal  deed ! 

Bev.  Ay,  most  accursed.  And  now  I  go  to  my  account.  Bend  me,  and  let  me 
kneel.  [They  lift  him  from  his  chair,  and  support  him  on  his  knees.]  I'll  pray  for 
you,  too.  Thou  Power  that  mad'st  me,  hear  me.  If,  for  a  life  of  frailty,  and  this 
too  hasty  deed  of  death,  thy  Justice  doom  me,  here  I  acquit  the  sentence ;  but  if, 
enthroned  in  mercy  where  thou  sitt'st,  tby  pity  hast  beheld  me,  send  me  a  gleam 
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of  hope,  that  in  these  last  and  bitter  momentB  my  soul  may  taste  of  comfort !  And 
for  these  mourners  here  0  let  then*  lives  be  peaceful,  and  their  deaths  happy. 

Mrs.  B.    Restore  him,  heaven  I    0,  save  him,  save  him,  or  let  me  die  too  I 

Bev.  No ;  live,  I  charge  you.  We  have  a  little  one ;  though  I  have  left  him,  yon 
wDl  not  leave  him.  To  Lewson's  kindness  I  bequeath  him.  Is  not  this  Charlotte  1 
We  have  lived  in  love,  though  I  have  wronged  you.  Can  you  foigive  me.  Char- 
lotto  1 

Chaa;    Forgive  you  1    0,  my  poor  brother ! 

Bev.  Lend  me  your  hand,  love.  So;  raise  m&— no;  it  will  not  be ;  my  life  is 
finished.  0  for  a  few  short  moments  to  tell  you  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  you; 
that  even  now,  thus  dying  as  I  am,  dubious  and  fearAil  of  a  hereafter,  my  bosom 
pang  is  for  your  miseries.  Support  her,  Heaven!  And  now  I  go.  0,  mercy! 
mercy !    [Dies.] 

Lew,    How  is  it>  madam  1    My  poor  Charlotte,  too ! 

Char,    Her  grief  is  speechless. 

Lew.  Jarvis,  remove  her  from  this  sight  [Jarvis  and  ChartoUe  lead  Mrs.  Bev* 
erley  aside.]  Some  ministering  angel  bring  her  peace.  And  thou,  poor  breathless 
corpse,  may  thy  departed  soul  have  found  the  rest  it  prayed  for.  Save  but  one 
error,  and  this  last  flital  deed,  thy  life  was  lovely.  Let  frailer  mmds  take  warning} 
and  from  example  learn  Uuit  want  of  prudence  is  want  of  virtue.  [Exeunt.] 

The  MJriday  and  CaracUums^  of  Mason,  whom  we  have  alreadj  noticed, 
were  dramas  of  a  much  more  intellectual  and  scholar-like  cast  dian  '  The 
Gamester,*  but  were  destitute  of  tragic  interest  They  were  brought  on  the 
stage  by  Colman,  manager  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived ;  but  they  are  now  known  only  as  dramatic  poems,  and  not  as  acting 
plays.    From  '  Elfrida'  we  select  the  following  fine  passage : — 

AGAINST  HOMICIDE. 

Think  what  a  sea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  wretch's  trembling  soul,  who  launches  forth 
Unlicensed  to  etornity.    Think,  think, 
And  let  the  thought  restrain  thy  impious  hand. 
The  race  of  man  is  one  vast  marshalled  army. 
Summoned  to  pass  the  spacious  realms  of  Time, 
Their  leader,  the  Almighty.    In  that  march 
Ah!  who  may  quit  his  postl  when  high  in  air 
The  chosen  archangel  rides,  whose  right  hand  wields 
The  imperial  standard  of  Heaven's  providence. 
Which,  dreadful  sweeping  through  tiie  vaulted  sky. 
Overshadows  all  creation. 

Far  the  most  natural  and  affecting  of  all  the  tragic  productions  of  this 
period,  was  the  Douglas  of  Home,  which  was  founded  on  the  old  ballad  of 
*Gil  Morrioe.'  *  Douglas'  was  brought  out  in  Edinburgh,  in  1766,  and  its 
representation  was  attended  with  praises  and  with  tears  without  hmit ;  and 
in  the  following  year  it  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  with  equal  success. 
The  plot  of  this  drama  is  pathetic  and  interesting  in  the  eictreme ;  and  while 
some  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  flat  and  prosaic,  others  are  written  with  the 
liquid  softness  and  moral  beauty  of  Heywood,  or  Dekker.    Maternal  affec- 
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taon  is  admirably  delineated  under  the  novel  and  striking  drciunstanoes  of 
the  accidental  discovery  of  a  lost  child ;  and  the  chief  scene  between  Lady 
Randolph  and  Old  Norval,  in  which  the  preservation  and  existence  of 
Douglas  is  discovered,  has  no  equal  in  the  modem,  and  scarcely  a  superior, 
in  the  ancient  drama.  Douglas  himself,  the  young  hero,  *  enthusiastic, 
romantic,  desirous  of  honor,  careless  of  life  and  every  other  advantage  when 
glory  lay  in  the  balance,'  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  formed  the  school-boy 
model  of  most  of  the  English  youth, '  sixty  years  since.' 

John  Home,  the  author  of  this  fine  drama,  was  connected  with  the  £unily 
of  the  Earl  of  Home,  and  was  bom  at  Leith,  in  1722.  He  received  hi^ 
education,  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  at  the  university  of  Edinbuigh,  and 
succeeded  Blair,  the  author  of  *  The  Grave,'  as  minister  of  Athelstaneford. 
Previous  to  his  ordination,  however,  he  had,  in  1745,  taken  up  arms  as  a  vol- 
unteer, against  the  Chevalier,  and  ailer  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  old  castle  of  Downe,  whence  he  effected  his  escape,  with  some  of  his 
associates,  by  cutting  their  blankets  into  shreds,  and  letting  themselves  down 
to  the  ground.  The  romantic  poet  soon  found  the  church  as  severe  and  ty- 
rannical as  the  army  of  Charles  Edward.  So  violent  a  storm  was  raised 
because  a  Presbyterian  minister  had  written  a  play,  that  Home  was  forced 
to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  presbytery,  and  resign  his  hving.  To  com- 
pensate him,  in  some  degree,  for  his  loss.  Lord  Bute  bestowed  upon  him 
the  sinecure  office  of  conservator  of  the  Scots'  privileges  at  Campvere,  and 
on  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  in  1760,  when  the  influence  of  Bute 
was  paramount,  the  poet  received  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  He  wrote  various  other  tragedies,  all  of  which  have  now  passed 
into  oblivion ;  but  with  an  annual  income  of  about  six  hundred  pounds,  an 
easy,  cheerful,  benevolent  disposition,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  friendship 
of  Hume,  Blair,  Robertson,  Lord  E^ames,  and  many  others,  distinguished  for 
rank  and  talents.  Home's  life  glided  on  in  happy  tranquillity.  He  survived 
nearly  all  his  associates,  and  died  in  1808,  having  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  diction  of  Home,  we  subjoin  part  of  the 
discovery  scene  in  *  Douglas,'  already  alluded  to.  Lord  Randolph  is  attacked 
by  four  men,  and  rescued  by  young  Douglas.  An  old  man  is  found  in  the 
woods,  and  is  taken  up  as  one  of  the  assassins,  some  rich  jewels  being  also  in 
his  possession : — 

DISCOVERT  OF  HER  SON  BT  LADT  RANDOLPH. 

[Prisoiier-^Lady  Ratidolphr—A'nna^  her  maid,] 

Lady  R.    Accoimt  fbr  these ;  thine  own  they  can  not  be : 
For  these,  I  say :  be  steadfast  to  the  tmth ; 
Detected  fUsehood  is  most  certain  death. 

[Anna  removes  ike  eervaiUs  and  retwnu.] 
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Pris,    Alas!  Tin  tore  beset;  let  never  man, 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  against  his  sonl ! 
Eternal  Justice  is  in  this  most  Just  I 
I  g;ui]tle88  now,  must  former  guilt  reveal. 

Lady  R.    0,  Anna,  hear !    Once  more  I  charge  thee  speak 
The  truth  direct;  for  these  to  me  foretell 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration : 
With  which,  if  the  remainder  tallies  not, 
An  instant  and  a  dreadfdl  death  abides  thee. 

Pris.    Then,  thus  adjured,  I'll  speak  to  you  as  Just 
As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heaven, 
Sent  down  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 
Some  eighteen  years  ago,  I  rented  land 
Of  brave  Sir  Malcolm,  then  Balarmo*s  lord ; 
But  falling  to  decay,  his  servant  seized 
All  that  I  had,  and  then  turned  me  and  mine 
(Four  helpless  in&nts  and  their  weeping  mother) 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hovel  by  the  river  side 
B«ceived  us :  there  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 
In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport. 
Supported  life.    Whilst  thus  we  poorly  lived, 
One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well, 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof; 
Bed  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angry  spuit  of  the  water  shrieked. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  cry 
Of  one  in  Jeopardy.    I  rose,  and  run 
To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool. 
Beneath  the  ford,  used  oft  to  bring  within 
My  reach  whatever  floating  thing  the  stream 
Had  caught    The  voice  was  ceased;  the  person  lost: 
But,  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waters, 
By  the  moon's  light  I  saw,  whirled  round  and  round, 
A  basket;  soon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank, 
And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Lady  R,    Was  he  alive  1 

Pris,    He  was. 

Lady  R.    Inhuman  that  thou  art  I 
How  could'st  thou  kill  what  waves  and  tempests  spared  1 

Pris.    I  was  not  so  inhuman. 

XjodyR.    Didst  thou  not  1 

Anna.    My  noble  mistress,  you  are  moved  too  much : 
This  man  has  not  the  aspect  of  stem  murder; 
Let  him  go  on,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  hear 
Good  tidings  of  your  kinsman's  long  lost  child. 

Prtf .    The  needy  man  who  has  known  better  days, 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world, 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds,  as  make  the  prosperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands,  and  wonder  who  could  do  them ; 
And  such  a  man  was  I ;  a  man  declined, 
Who  saw  no  end  of  black  adversity ; 
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Tet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  I  wonld  not 
Have  touched  that  infant  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

Jjady  R.    Ha!  dost  thoa  say  sol    Then  perhaps  he  lives ! 

Pris,    Not  many  days  ago  he  was  alive. 

Lady  R.    0,  God  of  heaven !    Did  he  then  die  so  lately  1 

Pris.    I  did  not  say  he  died ;  I  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  days  ago  these  eyes  beheld 
Him,  flonrishing  in  youth,  and  health,  and  beauty. 

Lady  R.    Where  is  he  now  '\ 

Pris.    Alas !    I  know  not  where. 

Lady  R.    0,  fkte !    I  fear  thee  still.    Thou  riddler,  speak 
Direct  and  clear,  else  I  will  search  thy  soul. 

Anna.    Permit  me,  ever  honoured !  keen  impatience, 
Though  hard  to  be  restrained,  defeats  itself. 
Pursue  thy  story  with  a  fkithfol  tongue, 
To  the  last  hour  that  thou  didst  keep  the  child. 

Pris.    Fear  not  my  fkith,  though  I  must  speak  my  shame. 
Within  the  cradle  where  the  infant  lay 
Was  stored  a  mighty  store  of  gold  and  jewels; 
Tempted  by  which,  we  did  resolve  to  hide, 
From  all  the  world,  this  wonderful  event, 
And  like  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  estate, 
We  left  the  country,  travelled  to  the  north, 
Bought  flocks  and  herds,  and  gradually  brought  forth 
Our  secret  wealth.    But  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Beheld  our  avarice,  and  smote  us  sore ; 
For  one  by  one  all  our  own  children  died. 
And  he,  the  stranger,  sole  remained  the  heir 
Of  what  indeed  was  his.    Fain  then  would  I, 
Who  with  a  father's  fondness  loved  the  boy, 
Have  trusted  him  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth, 
With  his  own  secret ;  but  my  anxious  wife, 
Foreboding  evil,  never  would  consent 
Meanwhile  the  stripling  grew  in  years  and  beauty ; 
And,  as  we  oil  observed,  he  bore  himself. 
Not  as  the  offspring  of  our  cottage  blood. 
For  nature  will  break  out:  mild  with  the  mild, 
But  with  the  Aroward  he  was  fierce  as  fire. 
And  night  and  day  he  talked  of  war  and  arms. 
I  set  myself  against  his  warlike  bent ; 
But  all  in  vain ;  for  when  a  desperate  band 
Of  robbers  ft-om  the  savage  mountain  came — 

LadyR.    Eternal  Providence  I    What  is  thy  name  1 

Pri.t.    My  name  is  Nerval ;  and  my  name  he  bears. 

Lady  R.    'Tis  he,  'tis  he  himself !    It  is  my  son ! 
0,  sovereign  mercy !    'Twas  my  child  I  saw ! 
No  wonder,  Anna,  that  my  bosom  burned. 

Awna,    Just  are  your  transports ;  ne'er  was  woman's  heart 
Proved  with  such  fierce  extremes.    High-fkted  dame  I 
But  yet  remember  that  yon  are  beheld 
By  servile  eyes ;  your  gestures  may  be  seen 
ImpasBioned,  strange;  perhaps  your  words  o'erheard. 
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Lad'if  R.    Well  dost  thoa  comuel,  Anna ;  Heaven  bestow 
On  me  that  wiBdom  which  my  state  requires ! 

Anna.    The  moments  of  deliberation  pass, 
And  soon  yon  must  resolre.    This  nsefhl  mah 
Most  be  disnussed  in  saf^y,  ere  my  lord 
Shall  with  his  brave  deliverer  return. 

Pris,    If  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  ftar, 
Have  of  yoor  gestores  rightly  Judged, 
Thon  art  the  daughter  of  my  andent  marter; 
The  child  I  rescued  from  the  flood  is  thine. 

Lady  JR.    With  thee  dissimulation  now  were  vain. 
I  am  indeed  the  daughter  of  1^  Hakofan ; 
The  child  thou  rescuedst  from  the  flood  is  mine. 
JPris.    Blessed  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor  man  ? 
My  poverty  has  saved  my  master's  house. 

Lady  R.    Thy  words  surprise  me ;  sure  thou  dost  not  fbign! 
The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye :  such  love  from  tliee 
Sir  Malcolm's  house  deserved  not,  if  aright 
Thou  told'st  the  story  of  thy  own  distress. 

Pris,  -Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the  flower ; 
The  fastest  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master } 
But  ah !  he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  son. 
Your  own  brave  brother,  fbll,  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  desperate  and  reckless  of  the  world ; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  fbrth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
By  them  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame; 
May  heaven  so  Judge  me  as  I  Judged  my  master, 
And  God  so  love  me  as  I  love  his  race ! 

Lady  R.    His  race  shall  yet  reward  Hiee.    On  thy  faith 
I>epends  the  ikte  of  thy  loved  master's  house. 
Rememberest  thou  a  little  lonely  hut. 
That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  diflb  of  Oairon  1 

JPtm.    I  remember 
The  cottage  of  the  diflb. 

Lady  R.    'Tis  that  I  mean ; 
There  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  age, 
Who  in  my  flither's  service  spent  his  yonth : 
Tell  him  I  sent  thee,  and  with  him  remain. 
Till  I  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare, 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  hast  told.    No  more  but  this,  and  tbou 
Shalt  live  in  honour  aJI  thy  future  days; 
Thy  son  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  still. 
And  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  ssived 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  Sfa*  Malcolm's  heir. 

Mallet  and  Glover,  though  not  distinguished  in  this  department  of  liter- 
ature, were  authors  of  tragedies  that  must  not  be  passed  hf  unnoticed. 
Mallet's  tragedy  of  Mvira  was  highly  succeBsfal,  and  Mb  Muitapha  en- 
joyed a  fiictitious  popularity  by  glancing  at  the  king  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
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pole.    Glover  also  produced  a  tragedy,  Boadieea^  but  it  was  found  defident 
in  interest  for  a  mixed  audience.    In  this  play  we  find  the  following  gem : 

FORGIVENESS. 

So  pfrone  to  error  is  oar  mortal  fttune, 
Time  could  not  step  without  a  trace  of  horror, 
If  wary  nature  on  the  human  heart, 
Amid  its  wild  variety  of  passions, 
Had  not  impressed  a  soft  and  yielding  sense, 
That  when  offences  give  resentment  birth. 
The  kindly  dews  of  penitence  may  raise 
The  seeds  of  mutual  mercy  and  forgiyeness. 

Horace  Walpolb  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy,  The  Mysterious  Mother^ 
which,  though  painful  and  revolting  in  the  plot  and  incidents,  abounds  in 
vigorous  description,  and  striking  imagery.  As  this  writer  had  a  strong 
predilection  for  Gothic  romance,  and  had  also  a  dramatic  turn  of  mind,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
stage.  '  The  Mysterious  Mother*  has  never,  for  want  of  adaptation,  been 
ventured  on  the  stage.  Murphy,  the  last  tragic  writer  whom  we  shall  no- 
tice, produced,  in  1772,  the  Ghrecian  Daughter,  The  subject  is  purely 
classic,  and  though  treated  in  the  French  style,  is  not  destitute  of  tenderness. 
It  has  never,  however,  been  a  successful  acting  drama. 

Otway  and  Southeme  had  marred  the  effect  of  some  of  their  most  pa- 
thetic and  impressive  dramas,  by  the  intermixture  of  comic,  and  even  farcical 
and  licentious  scenes  and  characters ;  but  they  were  the  last  dramatic  writers 
who  committed  this  incongruity.  After  their  day  public  sentiment  de- 
manded that  tragedy  and  comedy  should  no  longer  be  intermingled  in  the 
same  performance ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  from  the  period  of  their 
separation,  the  comic  muse  has  been  more  successful  than  her  tragic  sister, 
and  has  also  greatly  improved  in  moral  tone  and  purity  of  sentiment  In 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  the  witty  and  artificial  comedies  of  Yaii- 
brugh  and  Farquhar,  began  to  lose  their  ground,  both  on  account  of  their 
licentiousness,  and  the  formal  system  on  which  they  were  constructed.  In 
their  room,  Garrick,  Foote,  and  other  writers,  placed  a  set  of  dramatic 
compositions,  which  though  often  of  an  humble  and  unpretending  character, 
exercised  great  influence  in  introducing  a  taste  for  more  natural  portraitures 
and  language ;  and  these  again  led  the  way  to  the  higher  productions, 
which  we  are  still  accustomed  to  refer  to  with  veneration,  as  the  legitimate 
EngUsh  comedies.  Amongst  the  first  five-act  plays  in  which  this  improve- 
ment was  seen,  was  The  Su^cious  Husbajid,  of  Hoadly.  In  this  comedy 
there  is  little  of  the  license  of  Farquhar,  and  Ranger,  its  leading  character, 
is  still  a  favorite  on  the  stage. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  the  author  of  this  drama,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  tenth  of  Februaiy, 
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1705.  He  prepared  for  the  mdverBitj  at  Newoome's  school,  Hacknej, 
and  in  1722,  entered  Bennet  Collie,  Cambridge.  Having  studied  med- 
icine and  taken  his  doctor's  degree,  he  became,  in  1742,  physician  to  the 
king,  and  four  years  after,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  his  profession,  Dr. 
Hoadly  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  three  letters  on  Respiration,  read 
before  the  college  of  physicians,  in  1740.  His  death  occurred  on  the  tenth 
of  August,  1757. 

Georgb  Colman,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  was  an  excel- 
lent comic  writer,  and  produced  more  than  thirty  plays,  some  of  which  still 
keep  possession  of  the  stage.  His  Jealous  Wife,  founded  on  Fielding's 
'  Tom  Jones,'  has  some  highly  effective  scenes  and  well-drawn  characters. 
This  play  was  produced  in  1761,  and  five  years  afterwards  Colman,  in  con- 
nection with  Garrick,  brought  out  The  Clandestine  Marriage^  in  which  the 
character  of  an  ancient  beau,  affecting  gayety  and  youth,  is  strikingly  per- 
sonified, in  Lord  Ogleby. 

George  Colman  was  of  good  parentage,  and  was  bom  at  Florence,  in 
Italy,  where  his  father  was  British  resident,  in  1733.  On  the  return  of  the 
parent  to  England,  the  son  was  placed  at  Westminster  school,  and  thence 
passed  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained,  and  with 
honor  completed  his  university  studies.  Having  returned  to  London,  he 
entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  though  he  was  afterwards 
called  to  the  bar,  he  never  practiced  his  profession,  the  pursuits  of  literature 
being  much  more  congenial  to  his  taste  and  feelings.  He  commenced  his 
literary  career  by  writing  fugitive  poems  for  the  magazines ;  but  fi-om  these 
he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  besides  the  comedies'  already 
mentioned,  he  brought  out,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Polly  Honeycomb, 
The  English  Merchant^  The  Oxonian  in  Toton,  The  Man  of  Business,  The 
Spanish  Barber,  Suicide,  The  Separate  Maintenance,  The  Manager  in 
Distress,  and  many  others.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  drama,  but  evinced  his  ability  as  a  scliolar  and  a  critic,  by 
his  translation  of  Terence's  comedies,  and  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  Aftier 
successfully  managing  Covent  Garden  theatre  for  many  years,  Colman  died, 
much  respected,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1794. 

Arthur  Murphy,  born  in  Ireland  of  respectable  parents,  in  1727,  and 
educated  at  the  school  of  St.  Omers,  added  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy  to 
the  stage,  and  his  Way  to  Keep  Him  is  still  occasionally  performed.  Mur- 
phy, Kf\j&t  he  left  school,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  relation  in  London, 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits ;  but  business  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  soon  left  the  house  of  his  friend,  to  devote  himself  to  the  labors  of  a 
literary  life.  He  had  a  strong  inclination  to  become  an  actor,  but  after  try- 
ing his  powers  in  Othello  and  other  characters,  he  gave  up  all  pretensions 
to  eminence  on  the  stage,  and  determined  to  support  himself  by  his  pen. 
He  studied  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  as  the  dramatic  muse 
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absorbed  his  entire  attentioo,  he  never  entered  into  practice.  As  an  author, 
he  was  eminently  successfiih  The  best  of  his  dramas,  after  the  ^  Way  to 
Keep  Him/  are  All  in  the  Wnmg^  Know  Ywtr  Ovm  Mind,  Three  Weehe 
After  Marriage,  and  the  Citizen,  Besides  these  plays,  he  produced  vari- 
ous other  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his  translation  of  Tacitus, 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  affluence  acquired 
by  his  literary  performances,  and  his  deadi  occurred  on  the  eighteenth  of 
June,  1805. 

Murphy  was  followed  by  Hdoh  Ebllt,  a  scurrilous  newspaper  writer, 
who  surprised  the  world  by  producing  a  comedy,  Fidee  Delicacy,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  was  remarkable  in  its  effects,  both  on  the  fortunes  and  the 
character  of  the  author.  From  the  profits  of  the  firet  third  night  he  real- 
ized over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — ^a  larger  sum  of  money  than  he 
had  ever  before  seen ;  ^  and  from  a  low,  petulant,  absurd,  and  ill-bred  cen- 
Burer,'  says  Davies, '  Kelly  was  transformed  to  the  humane,  afihble,  good- 
natured,  well-bred  man.'  Kelly's  other  successful  comedies  are  A  Word  to 
the  Wise,  School  for  Wives,  and  the  Homance  of  an  Hour,  He  died  com- 
paratively young,  in  1777. 

The  marked  success  of  Kelly's  sentimental  style,  gave  the  tone  to  a  much 
more  able  dramatist,  Richard  Cumberland,  who,  after  two  or  three  un- 
Buccesfcful  attempts,  brought  out,  in  1771,  The  West  Indian^  one  of  the 
best  stage  comedies  in  the  English  language.  The  plot,  incidents,  and 
characters,  are  all  admirably  sustained.  This  play  is  ferther  remarkable  ibr 
containing  the  first  draught  of  an  Irish  gentleman  ever  witnessed  on  the 
stage.  Cumberland  afterwards  produced  with  success.  The  Wheel  of  For- 
tune,  The  Fashionable  Lover,  and  some  other  pieces,  but  they  are  too  stiff 
and  sentimental  for  an  audience  of  the  present  day. 

This  interesting  writer  was  bom  on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  1782. 
He  studied  at  Westminster  school  until  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  there,  in  1750,  took  his  l»chelor's 
degree.  Soon  after  he  left  the  university,  he  became  secretary  to  Lord  Hal- 
ifax, viceroy  of  Ireland.  On  his  return  to  England  he  obtained  the  place  of 
clerk  of  reports  in  the  office  of  trade  and  plantations ;  and  afterwards  was 
appointed  secretary  to  that  board.  In  1780,  he  went  on  amission  to  lisbon 
and  Madrid,  but  was  recalled  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  having 
exceeded  his  powers.  He  was  also  deprived  of  his  situation  at  the  board  of 
trade,  and  from  this  time  until  his  deatii,  which  occurred  on  the  seventh  of 
May,  1811,  his  circumstances  were  much  embarrassed.  Of  Cumberland's 
other  works,  his  Observer,  a  series  of  miscellaneous  papers,  is  the  most  valu- 
able, and  still  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  British  classics. 

Ooldsmith,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  in  connection  with  another  de* 
partment  of  literature,  thought  that  Cumberland  had  carried  the  refinement 
of  comedy  to  excess,  and  he  therefore  attempted  to  correct  the  fiiult    Hia 
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&st  dramatic  perfomumoe,  The  Good-Natured  Man^  produced,  in  1772, 
presents  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  delineations,  in  the  character  of  Croaker; 
but  as  a  whole,  the  plaj  wants  point  and  sprightliness.  liis  second  drama, 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer^  performed  in  the  following  year,  has  all  the  requi- 
sites for  interesting  and  amusing  an  audience ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  sud, '  he 
knew  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  had  answered  so  much  the  great 
end  of  comedy — ^making  an  audience  merry.'  The  plot  turns  on  what  may 
be  termed  a  &rcical  incident — two  parties  mistaking  a  gentleman^s  house  for 
an  inn.  But  the  excellent  discrimination  of  character,  and  the  humor  and 
vivacity  of  the  dialogue  throughout  the  play,  render  this  drama  one  of  the 
lichest  contributioDs  that  have  been  made  to  modem  comedy.  The  native 
pleasantry  and  originality  of  Goldsmith  were  never  more  happily  displayed, 
and  his  success,  as  Davies  remarks,  *  revived  fancy,  wit,  gayety,  humor,  inci- 
dent, and  character,  in  the  place  of  sentiment  and  moral  preachment.' 

RiOHARD  Bbinblby  Sheridan,  the  greatest  comic  writer  of  modem  times, 
appeared  before  the  pubUc  two  years  after  Goldsmith  obtained  his  dramatic 
triumph.  On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1 775,  his  play  of  The  JRivaU  was 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden.  In  this  first  effort  of  Sheridan  there  is  more 
humor  than  wit  He  copied  some  of  his  characters  from  *  Humphrey 
Clinker,'  and  the  testy  but  generous  Captain  Absolute,  evidently  borrowed 
from  Matthew  Bramble,  and  Mrs.  Malaprop,  whose  mistakes  in  words  are 
the  echoes  of  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkin's  blunders.  Some  of  these  are  fiircical 
enough ;  but  as  Moore  observes,  the  luckiness  of  Mrs.  Malaprop's  simile, 
'  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,'  will  be  acknowledged 
as  long  as  there  are  writers  to  be  run  away  with  by  the  wilfulness  of  this 
species  of  composition.  In  the  same  year,  St.  PatrkVa  Day  and  The 
Duenna  were  produced ;  and  such  was  the  popularity  of  the  hitter  that  it 
had  a  run  of  seventy-five  successive  nights.  His  popularity  did  not,  how- 
ever, reach  its  height  until  1777,  when  he  produced  The  Trip  to  Scarbor- 
oughy  and  The  School  for  Scandal,  In  plot,  character,  and  incident,  dia- 
logue, humor,  and  wit, '  The  School  for  Scandal'  is  acknowledged  to  surpass 
any  other  comedy  of  modem  times.  The  author  selected,  arranged,  and 
moulded  his  language  with  such  consummate  skill,  as  to  render  it  a  trans- 
parent channel  for  the  communication  of  his  thoughts. 

As  in  his  first  comedy  Sheridan  had  taken  hints  from  Smollett,  so  in  this, 
his  last,  he  had  recourse  to  Smollett's  rival  novelist,  Fielding.  The  charac- 
ters of  Charles  and  Joseph  Surface  are  evidently  copied  from  Tom  Jones  and 
Blifil.  Nor  is  the  moral  of  the  play  an  improvement  on  that  of  the  novel 
The  careless,  extravagant  rake,  is  generous,  warm-hearted,  and  fascinating; 
seriousness  and  gravity  are  rendered  odious  by  being  united  to  meanness  and 
hypocrisy.  The  dramatic  art  of  Sheridan  is  evinced  in  the  ludicrous  inci- 
dents and  situations  with  which  *  The  School  for  Scandal'  abounds :  his  ge- 
nius shines  forth  in  his  witty  dialogues.  *  The  entire  comedy,'  says  Moore, 
*  is  an  £1  Dorado  of  wit,  where  the  precious  metal  is  thrown  about  by  all 
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classes  as  carelessly  as  if  they  had  not  the  least  idea  of  its  value.'  Some 
shorter  pieces  were  afterwards  written  by  Sheridan ;  such  as  The  Camp^ 
a  musical  opera,  and  The  Critic^  a  witty  afterpiece,  in  the  manner  of  *  The 
Rehearsal.'  The  chai-acter  of  Sir  Pretful  Plagiary,  intended,  it  is  supposed, 
for  Cumberland,  is  one  of  the  author's  happiest  efforts ;  and  the  schemes  and 
contrivances  of  Puff,  the  manager — such  as  making  his  theatrical  clock  strike 
four  in  the  morning  scene,  *  to  beget  an  awful  attention'  in  the  audience,  and 
to  '  save  a  description  of  the  rising  sun,  and  a  great  deal  about  gilding  the 
eastern  hemisphere' — are  a  felicitous  combination  of  humor  and  satire.  The 
scene  in  which  Sneer  mortifies  the  vanity  of  Sir  Fretful,  and  Puff's  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  mode  of  life  by  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  puflfing,  are,  per- 
haps, the  best  that  Sheridan  ever  wrote. 

This  versatile  and  extraordinary  genius  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on 
the  thirty-first  of  October,  1751.  After  receiving  his  education  at  Harrow, 
he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  he  was  never  called  to 
the  bar.  He  married  early  in  life,  and  having  exhausted  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources, was  compelled  to  look  to  literature  for  his  immediate  subsistence. 
The  drama,  at  that  time,  held  out  stronger  inducements  than  any  other  de- 
partment of  writing ;  and  with  what  success  his  devotion  to  it  was  attended, 
we  have  already  seen.  In  1780,  he  was  elected  member  of  parhament  for 
Strafford,  and  during  a  parliamentary  career  of  thirty-two  years,  he  was  unri- 
valled in  wit,  and  had  few  equals  in  eloquence.  One  of  his  greatest  efforts 
of  oratory  was  his  speech,  as  manager,  upon  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Burke  declared,  at  its  close,  that  neither  ancient  nor  modem 
times  had  ever  produced  any  thing  equal  to  it.  In  his  latter  years  Sheridan 
drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  bitterness.  His  profuse  habits  involved  him 
largely  in  debt ;  the  destruction  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  proprietors,  increased  his  embarrassments ;  his  failure  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  parliament  deprived  him  of  protection  from  arrest ;  his  person  was 
more  than  once  seized  by  the  harpies  of  the  law ;  and,  amidst  difi&culties, 
fears,  and  sorrows,  this  highly-gifted  man  sunk  to  the  grave,  on  the  seventh 
of  July,  1816. 

Our  space  will  allow  us  to  select  but  a  single  scene  from  Sheridan's 
comedies,  and  we  know  of  none  superior  to  the  following  from  *  The  School 
for  Scandal' : — 

ANATOMY  OF  CHARACTER  PERFORMED  BY  UNCHARITABLENE8S. 

[Maria  enters  to  Lady  Sneerwell  aihd  Joseph  Surface.] 

Lady  S.    Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  you  do  1    What's  the  matter  1 

Maria.  Oh !  there  is  that  disagreeable  lover  of  mine,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite, 
has  just  called  at  my  guardian's  with  his  odious  uncle,  Crabtree ;  so  I  alipt  out  and 
ran  hither  to  avoid  them. 

LadyS.    Is  that  alii 

Joseph  S.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the  party,  madam,  perhaps  yon 
would  not  have  been  so  much  alarmed. 
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Lady  8,  Nny,  dow  yoa  are  MTere;  for  I  dare  swear  the  tmth  of  the  matter  li, 
Maria  heard  you  were  here.  Bat|  my  dear,  what  has  Sir  BeiQamin  done  that  yoa 
should  avoid  him  so  1 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing— bat  'tis  for  what  he  has  said :  his  conversation 
Is  a  perpetual  libel  on  all  his  acqnaintanoe. 

Joaqfk  8,  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  advantage  in  not  knowing  him^ 
for  he'll  abase  a  stranger  jost  as  soon  as  his  best  friend ;  and  his  ancle  Crabtzee'a 
as  bad. 

Lady  S.    Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowanoe.    Sir  Beqjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet 

Maria.  For  my  part,  I  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its  respect  with  me  when  I  see  it 
in  company  with  malice.    What  do  yoa  think,  Mr.  Sur&ce  % 

j0iepk  S.  Certainly,  madam ;  to  smile  at  the  Jest  that  places  a  thorn  in  another's 
breast  is  to  become  a  principal  in  the  mischief. 

Lady  8.  Pshaw !— there's  no  possibility  of  being  witty  without  a  little  ill  nature : 
the  malice  of  a  good  thing  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick.  What's  your  opinion, 
Mr.  Surface  1 

Joae^  8.  To  be  sure,  madam ;  that  conversation,  where  the  sf^t  of  raOlety  Is 
•oppressed,  will  ever  appear  tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria,  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may  be  allowable ;  but  in  a  man,  I 
am  sure  it  is  always  contemptible.  We  have  pride,  envy,  rivalship,  and  a  Uiousand 
little  motives  to  depreciate  each  other;  but  the  male  slanderer  must  have  the 
cowardice  of  a  woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

[Enter  SerwaU.] 

Serv.  Madam,  Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and  if  your  ]ady8hq>*s  at  leisure,  will  leave 
her  carriage. 

Lady  8^  Beg  her  to  walk  in.  [Eorii  Servant.]  Now,  Maria,  however,  here  is  a 
character  to  your  taste ;  for  though  Mrs.  Candour  is  a  little  talkative,  every  body 
allows  her  to  be  the  best  natnred  and  best  sort  of  woman. 

Maria.  Tes~with  a  very  gross  atftctation  of  good-nature  and  benevolence,  she 
does  more  mischief  than  the  direct  malice  of  old  Crabtree. 

Joseph  S.  I'faith  that's  true.  Lady  Sneerwell :  whenever  I  hear  the  current  run- 
ning against  the  characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think  them  in  such  dai^er  as 
itrhen  Candour  undertakes  their  defence. 

Lady  8.    Hush  I— here  she  is. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Candowr.\ 

Mrs.  C.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  have  you  been  this  century?  Mr. 
Surfkce,  what  news  do  you  hear  1— though  indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  one 
hears  nothing  else  but  scandal. 

Josepk  8>    Just  so,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  C.  Oh,  Maria!  child— what t  is  the  whole  affiiir  off  between  yoa  and 
Charles  1   His  extravagance,  I  presume — ^the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 

Maria,    I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  the  town  has  so  little  to  da 

Mrs.  C,  True,  true,  child :  but  the-e's  no  stopping  people's  tongues.  I  own  I 
was  hurt  to  hear  it,  as  I  indeed  was  to  learn,  fh>m  the  same  quarter,  that  your 
guardian.  Sir  Peter,  and  Lady  Teazle,  have  not  agreed  lately  as  well  as  could  be 
wished. 

Mafia,    'Tis  strangely  impertinent  for  people  to  busy  themselves  so. 

Mrs.  C.  \ery  true,  child :  but  what's  to  be  done  1  People  will  talk— there's  no 
preventiDg  it  Why,  it  was  but  yesterday  I  was  told  that  Miss  Gadabout  had  eloped 
with  Sir  Filligree  Flirt,  But  there's  no  minding  what  one  hears ,  though  to  be  sure, 
I  had  this  from  very  good  authority. 

Maria.    Such  reports  are  highly  scandalous. 
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Biri.  C,  So  they  are,  chfld—sbameftil,  thameflil !  Bat  the  world  is  00  censoiioiui, 
no  character  escapes.  Well,  now,  who  would  have  suspected  your  friend,  Miss  Prim, 
of  an  indiscredon  ?  Yet  such  is  the  ill-natnre  of  people  that  they  say  her  unde 
stopt  her  last  week,  just  as  she  was  st^pin^  into  the  York  mail  with  her  dancing- 
master. 

Maria.    Ill  answer  fbr  't  there  are  no  grounds  for  that  report 

Mrs.  C.  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world,  I  dare  swear;  no  more,  prohably,  than 
ftr  l^e  story  drcnlated  last  month  of  Mrs.  Festino's  affair  with  Colonel  Cassino ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  that  matter  was  never  rightly  cleared  up. 

Joseph  S.    The  license  of  invention  some  people  take  up  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria.  'Tis  so— but^  in  my  opinion,  those  who  report  such  things  are  equally 
culpable. 

Mrs.  C.  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearers  are  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers-— 'tis  m 
old  observation,  and  a  very  true  one :  but  what's  to  be  done,  as  I  said  before  1  how 
will  you  prevent  people  flrom  talking^  To-day  Mrs.  Clackitt  assured  me  Bir.  and 
Mrs.  Honeymoon  were  at  last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  rest  of  their  ao- 
quahktanoe.  *  *  No,  no !  tale-bearers,  as  I  said  befOTO,  are  Just  as  bad  as 
tide-makers. 

Jifsepk  8.  Ah!  Mrs.  Candour,  if  every  body  bad  your  forbearanee  and  good- 
nature! 

Mrs.  C.  I  confess,  Mr.  Surface,  I  can  not  bear  to  hear  people  attacked  behind 
their  backs;  and  when  ugly  circumstances  come  out  against  our  acquaintanoes,'! 
own  I  always  love  to  think  the  best  By-the-by,  I  hope  'tis  not  true  your  brother  is 
absolutely  ruined  1 

Joseph  S.    l9m  afhdd  his  drcumstanoes  are  very  bad  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  C.  Ah !  I  heard  so— but  you  must  tell  him  to  ke^  up  his  spu-ifs ;  eveiy 
body  almost  is  in  the  same  way—Lord  Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint^  and  Mr.  Nickit— 
all  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week ;  so,  if  Charles  is  undone,  he'll  find  half  of  his  ac- 
quaintances ruined  too ;  and  ihat  you  know,  is  a  consolation. 

Joseph  S.    Doubtless,  ma'am— a  very  great  one. 

[Enter  ServaaU.] 

8erv.    Bir.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.  [Exi^  ServatU.] 

Lady  8.    So,  Maria,  you  see  your  lover  pursues  you ;  positively  you  shan't  escape. 

[Enter  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.] 

Crab.  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  kiss  your  hand.  Mrs.  Candour,  I  don't  believe  you  are 
acquainted  with  my  nephew.  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  1  Egad !  ma'am,  he  has  a 
pretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty  poet,  too;  isn't  he,  Lady  Sneerwell  1 

SirB.    Ofle,  uncle! 

Crab.  Nay,  egad,  it's  true ;  I  back  him  at  a  rebus  or  a  charade  against  the  best 
rhymer  in  the  kingdom.  Has  your  ladyship  heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last  week 
<m  Lady  Frizzle's  feather  catching  fire  1  Do,  Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade 
you  made  last  night  extempore  at  Mrs.  Drowzie's  conversazione.  Come  now;  your 
first  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your  second  a  great  naval  commander,  and— 

Sir  B.    Uncle,  now— prithee^ 

Crab.  T  fkith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear  how  ready  he  is  at  these 
things. 

Lady  S.    I  wonder,  Su-  Benjamin,  you  never  publish  any  thing. 

Sir  B.  To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  very  vulgar  to  print;  and  as  my  little  produc- 
tions are  mostly  satires  and  lampoons  on  particular  people,  I  find  they  circulate 
more  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to  the  (fiends  of  the  parties.  However,  I  have 
some  love  elegies,  which,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean  to  give  the 
public. 
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Crab.  'Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  theyHl  immortalize  you !  yoa  will  be  handed  down 
to  poeterity,  like  Petrarch's  Laara,  or  Waller's  Sachariasa. 

Sir  B.  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will  like  them,  when  you  shall  see  them  on  a 
beaatiftU  quarto  page,  where  a  neat  riYulet  of  text  shall  munnur  through  a  meadow 
of  margin.    'Fore  gad,  they  will  be  the  most  elegant  things  of  their  kind ! 

Crab,    But,  ladies,  that's  true— have  you  heard  the  news  ? 
*    Mrs.  C.    What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of— 

Crab.  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it— Miss  Nicely  is  going  to  be  married  to  h^own 
footman. 

Mrs,  C.    Impossiblo! 

Crab.    Ask  Sir  Bei^iamin. 

Sir  B.  'Tis  very  true,  ma'am ;  every  thing  is  fixed,  and  the  wedding  liveries  be- 
spoke. 

Crab.    Tes ;  and  they  do  say  there  were  very  pressing  reasons  for  it. 

Lady  8,    Why,  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before. 

Mrs.  C.  It  can't  be ;  and  I  wonder  any  one  should  believe  such  a  story  of  so 
prudent  a  lady  as  Miss  Nicely. 

Sir  B.    0  Ind !  ma'am,  that's  the  very  reason  'twas  believed  at  once.    She  has 

-  always  been  so  cautious  and  so  reserved  that  every  body  was  sure  there  was  some 
reason  for  It  at  bottooL 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  is  as  fatal  to  the  credit  of  a  prudent 
lady  of  her  stamp  as  a  fever  is  generally  to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions.  But 
there  is  a  sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation  that  is  always  ailing,  yet  will  outlive  the 
robuster  characters  of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B.  True,  madam,  -there  are  valetudinarians  in  reputation  as  well  as  constitu- 
tion ;  who,  being  conscious  of  their  weak  part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of  air,  and 
supply  their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  circumspectioa 

-  Mrs.  C.    Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.    You  know.  Sir  Beigamin,  very 
trifling  circumstances  often  give  rise  to  the  most  injurious  tales. 

Crab.  That  they  do,  I'll  be  sworn,  ma'am.  0  lud !  Mr,  Sur&ce,  pray  is  it  true 
that  your  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  is  coming  home  1 

Joseph  S.    Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crab,  He  has  been  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  time.  You  can  scarcely  remember 
.  him,  I  believe  1  Sad  comfort  whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother  has 
gone  on. 

Joseph  S.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  hope  no  busy  people 
have  already  prejudiced  Sir  Oliver  against  him.    He  may  reform. 

Sir  B.  To  be  sure  he  may;  for  my  part  I  never  believed  him  to  be  so  utterly 
void  of  principle  as  people  say ;  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  friends,  I  am  told 
nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crab,  That's  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the  old  Jewry  was  a  ward,  I  believe  Charles 
would  be  an  alderman :  no  man  more  popular  there ! .  I  hear  he  pays  as  many 
annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine ;  and  that,  whenever  he  is  sick,  they  have  prayers  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health  in  all  the  synagogues. 

Sir  B.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour.  They  tell  me,  when  he  entertains 
his  friends,  he  will  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities;  have  a 
score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's 
chair. 

Joseph  8.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gentlemen;  but  you  pay  very  little 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  brother. 

Maria.  Their  malice  is  intolerable.  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  must  wish  you  a  good 
morning :  I'm  not  very  well.  [Exit  Maria.] 

Mrs.  C.    0  dear !  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

Lady  8.    Do,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her:  she  may  want  your  assistance. 
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Mrs.  C.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  Poor  dear  girl,  who  knows  what 
her  situation  may  be !  [ExU  Mrs,  Candour. "l 

Lady  8.  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  Charles  reflected  on, 
notwithstanding  their  difference. 

Sir  B,    The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obyious. 

Crab,  But,  Bei\jamin,  you  must  not  give  up  the  pursuit  for  that :  follow  her,  and 
put  her  into  good-humour.  Repeat  her  some  of  your  own  veraes.  Come,  I'll  assist 
you. 

Sir  B,  Mr.  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you ;  but,  depend  on  't,  your  brother 
is  utterly  undone. 

Crab.    0  lud,  ay !  undone  as  ever  man  was.    Can't  raise  a  guinea  t 

Sir  B,    And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was  movable. 

Crab.  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not  a  thing  left  but  some  empty 
bottles  that  were  overlooked,  and  the  family  pictures,  which  I  believe  are  fVamed  in 
the  wainscots. 

Sir  B.    And  I'm  very  sorry,  also,  to  hear  some  bad  stories  against  him. 

Crab.    Oh !  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's  certain. 

Sit  B.    But,  however,  as  he  is  your  brother — 

Crab.    We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportunity. 

[ExU  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin.] 

Lady  S.  Ha !  ha !  'tis  very  hard  for  them  to  leave  a  sutj^^  ^^7  ^^^  Qo^  q^ito 
run  down. 

Joseph  S.  And  I  believe  the  abuse  was  no  more  acceptable  to  your  ladyship  than 
Maria. 

Lady  S.  I  doubt  her  affections  are  fVirther  engaged  than  we  imagine.  But  the 
fiunily  are  to  be  here  this  evening,  so  you  may  as  well  dine  where  you  are,  and  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  farther ;  in  the  mean  time,  I'll  go  and  plot 
mischief,  and  you  shall  study  sentiment.  [Exeunt.] 

The  last  coimc  writer  of  the  present  period  whom  we  shall  notice,  is  Mrs. 
Hannah  Cowlby,  whose  brilliant  comedy  Hie  Beliefs  Stratagem^  still  holds 
possession  of  the  stage.  This  lady  was  bora  at  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1743,  and  died  in  the  same  place,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age, 
1809.  Besides  '  The  Belle's  Stratagem'  Mrs.  Cowley  wrote  The  Runaway^ 
Mare  Ways  than  One,  and  some  others  of  less  note ;  but  all,  except  the 
first-mentioned,  are  now  forgotten. 

We  have  still  to  notice  the  well-known  species  of  sub-comedy  entitled 
the  Farce — ^a  kind  of  entertainment  more  peculiarly  English  than  comedy 
itself,  and  in  which  the  hterature  of  England  is  surprisingly  rich.  As  infe- 
rior in  dignity,  we  place  it  after  comedy ;  but  as  some  of  its  luminaries 
flourished  early  in  this  period,  and  by  their  productions  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  comedies  which  were  afterwards  written,  it  might  have 
been  placed  first.  Among  the  first  who  shone  in  this  department  of  lit- 
erature was  David  Garrick,  so  eminent  as  an  actor  in  both  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

Garrick  was  a  native  of  Lichfield,  and  was  bom  on  the  twentieth  of 
February,  1716.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  1735,  accom- 
panied him  to  London  that  they  might  there  seek  their  fortunes  together. 
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He  at  onoe  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  and  his  merits  quickly  raised 
him  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  As  the  manager  of  one  of  the  principal 
London  theatres  for  a  long  course  of  years,  he  banished  &om  the  stage  many 
plays  that  had  an  inunoral  tendency;  and  his  personal  character  gave  a 
dignity  and  respectability  to  the  profession  of  an  actor.  As  an  anthor  he 
iras  more  lively  and  various  than  vigorous  or  profound.  He  wrote  some 
epigrams,  and  even  ventured  an  ode  or  two ;  he  succeeded  in  the  oompoo- 
tion  of  some  dramatic  pieces,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  others  to  the  stage. 
Ss  principal  pkys  are,  The  Lying  Valet  and  Miss  in  her  Teens,  both  of 
which  are  still  favorites  with  the  publia  But  unquestionably  his  chief 
strength  lay  in  those  powers  as  an  actor  by  which  he  gave  a  popularity  and 
importance  to  the  drama  that  it  had  not  possessed  since  its  palmy  days  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  (rarrick  died  on  the  twentieth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1779,  and  Sheridan  honored  his  memory  with  a  florid  sentimental 
monody,  m  which  he  mvoked  the  ^  gentle  muse,'  to  *'  guard  his  laurelled 
shrine' — 

And  with  soft  sighs  disperse  the  irreverent  dust, 
Which  time  may  strew  upon  his  sacred  bust 

Fielding,  Macklin,  Townley,  and  Foote,  are  the  remaining  writers  of  thk 
class  that  belong  to  the  present  period.  Fielding's  farces  were  numerous, 
but  Tom  Thumb  is  the  only  one  that  keeps  possession  of  the  stage.  He 
threw  off  these  light  pieces  to  meet  the  demands  ^f  the  town  for  amusement, 
and  to  satisfy  his  own  clamorous  necessities ;  and  they  generally  indicated  very 
hasty  composition.  Love-a-la-Jliode,  a  humorous  satire  on  the  Scottish 
character,  was  produced  by  Charles  Macklin,  and  was  soon  followed  by  his 
more  sarcastic  comedy  The  Man  of  the  World,  first  perldrmed  in  1781. 
Macklin  was  an  actor  by  profession,  and  so  remarkable  for  his  personation  of 
Shylock,  as  to  seem  *  the  very  Jew  that  Shakspeare  drew.'  This  character 
he  performed  successfully  aft;er  he  had  passed  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  death  occiured  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1797,  at  the  very  unusual  age 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  years.  The  two  dramas  of  Macklin  are  lively  and 
entertaining,  and  are  still  popular  on  the  stage. 

The  Rbv.  Mr.  Townlet,  master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  was  the  au- 
thor of  Sigh  Life  below  Stairs,  a  happy  burlesque  on  the  extravagance  and 
affectation  of  servants  in  aping  the  manners  of  their  masters,  and  which  had 
the  effect,  by  a  well-timed  exposure,  of  correcting  abuses  in  the  domestic  ea- 
tablishments  of  the  opulent  classes  in  England.  From  this  unique  &roe  we 
select  the  Mowing  scene : 

[Enter  8ir  Harry*s  Seroant.] 

Sir  H.  Oh,  ho !  are  you  thereabouts,  my  lord  duke  I  That  may  do  very  well  by- 
and-by.    However,  you'll  never  find  me  behind  hand.  [Offers  to  kiss  KiUy.] 

Duke,    Stand  off:  you  are  a  oommoiier ;  nothing  under  nobility  approaches  Kit^. 
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iSSr  H.  Ton  are  so  devilisli  proud  of  your  nobility.  Now,  I  think  we  lutve  more 
line  nobility  than  yon.    Let  me  tell  yon,  sir,  a  knight  of  the  Bhire— 

Duke.  A  knight  of  the  shire  1  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  a  mighty  honour,  truly,  to  represent 
an  the  fools  in  the  country. 

KH,    Olud!  this  is  eharming  to  see  two  noblemen  quarrel 

Sir  H,  Why,any  fool  may  be  bom  to  a  title,  but  only  awise  man  can  make  him- 
self hononraflle. 

KU.    Well  said,  Sir  Hany,  that  is  good  morfllity. 

Duke,  I  hope  you  make  some  difference  between  heredituy  honours  and  the 
huzzas  of  a  mob. 

KU,    Very  smart,  my  lord ;  now,  Sir  Hany. 

Sir  H.    If  you  make  use  of  your  hereditary  honours  to  screen  you  from  debt^ 

Duke,    Zounds !  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  % 

KU.  Hold,  hold  I  I  shall  have  some  fine  old  noble  blood  spilt  here.  Ha'  done, 
Sir  Harry. 

Btr  H.    Not  I ;  why,  he  is  always  valuing  himself  upon  his  upper  house. 

Duke.    We  have  dignity.  [Slow,] 

Sir  H.    But  what  becomes  of  your  dignity,  if  we  refluw  the  supplies.     [  Quid:.] 

KU,    Peace,  peace ;  here's  Lady  Bab.  ^ 

[Enter  Lady  Bab*s  ServatU  in  a  chair.] 
Dear  Lady  Bab. 

Lady  Bab.  Mrs.  Kitty,  your  servant :  I  was  afraid  of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered 
the  chair  down  stairs.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do  1  My  lord  duke,  your  servant,  and  Sir 
Harry  too,  yours. 

Duke.    Your  ladyship's  devoted. 

Lady  B.  I'm  afraid  I  have  trespassed  in  pomt  of  time.  [Looks  on  her  toakh.] 
But  I  got  into  my  favorite  author. 

Duke.  Yes,  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her  studies  this  morning;  some  wicked 
poem. 

Lady  B.    Oh,  you  wretch !    I  never  read  but  one  book. 

KU.    What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of  1 

Lady  B.    Shikspur.    Did  you  never  read  Shikspur  1 

KU.    Shikspur  I    Shikspur  I    Who  wrote  it  1    No,  I  never  read  Shikspur. 

Lady  B.    Then  you  have  an  immense  pleasure  to  come. 

KU,    Well,  then,  I'll  read  it  over  one  afternoon  or  other.    Here's  Lady  Charlotte. 

[ErUer  Lady  CharloiWs  Maid  in  a  chavr.] 
Dear  Lady  Charlotte. 

Lady  C.  Oh !  Mrs.  Kitty,  I  thought  I  never  should  have  reached  your  house. 
Such  a  fit  of  the  cholic  seized  me.  Oh  I  Lady  Bab,  how  long  has  your  ladyship  been 
here  1  My  chairmen  were  such  drones.  My  lord  duke !  the  pink  of  aU  good- 
breeding. 

Duke.    Ohl  ma'am.  [Bovnaig.] 

Lady  C,    And  Sir  Harry  I    Your  servant,  Sir  Harry.  [fyfrmaUy.] 

Sir  H,    Madam,  your  servant :  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  ladyship  has  been  iU. 

Lady  C.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir.  Re- 
member the  Park. 

Sir  H.    The  Park  t  I'll  ezpkun  that  aflkir,  madam. 

Lady  C.    I  want  none  of  yonr  explanations.  [ScomfvUy.\ 

Sir  H.    Dear  Lady  Charlotte  I 

Lady  C.  No,  sir ;  I  have  observed  your  coldness  of  Uite,  and  despise  you.  A 
trumpery  "baronet ! 

Sir  H.    I  see  how  it  is;  nothing  will  satisfy  you  but  nobility.    That  sly  dog,  the 
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lady  C.  None  of  jodt  reflections,  sir.  The  marquis  is  a  penon  of  honour,  and 
above  inquiring  after  a  lady's  fortune,  as  you  meanly  did. 

Sir  H.  I~I,  madam  1^1  scorn  such  a  thing.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  never — 
that  is  to  say— Egad,  I  am  confounded.  My  lord  duke,  what  shall  I  say  to  her  T 
Pray  help  me  out.  [Aside.] 

Duke,    Ask  her  to  show  her  legs.    Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Aside,] 

[Enter  PhiUp  and  Lovd,  laden  vnih  botOes.] 

Phil,  Here,  my  little  peer,  here  is  wine  that  will  ennoble  your  blood !  Both  your 
ladyships*  most  humble  servant 

Lov.    [Affecting  to  be  dnmk.]    Both  your  ladyships'  most  humble  servant 

KU,    Why,  PMlip,  you  have  made  the  boy  drunk. 

Phil.    I  have  made  him  flree  of  the  cellar,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lov.    Tes,  I  am  free ;  I  am  very  free. 

Phil.  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of  wine,  from  humble  port  to  imperial 
tokay. 

Lov.    Yes,  I  have  been  drinking  kokay. 

KU.  Qo,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you  may  wait  on  his  lordship  by- 
and-by. 

Lov,  Thank  you,  madam  \  I  will  certainly  wait  on  their  lordships  and  their  lady- 
ships too.  [Ande  and  exU.] 

Phil.    Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance  1  and  then  to  supper. 

[EiUer  Cookf  Coachman^  Kingston^  and  Clce.] 

Come  here ;  where  are  all  our  people  1  I'll  couple  you.  My  lord  duke  will  take 
Kitty;  Lady  Bab  will  do  me  the  honour  of  her  hand;  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Char- 
lotte ;  coachman  and  cook ;  and  the  two  devils  will  dance  together :  ha  t  ha !  ha ! 

Dtike.    With  submission,  the  country  dances  by-and-by. 

Lady  C.  Ay,  ay ;  French  dances  before  supper,  and  country  dances  after.  I  beg 
the  duke  and  Mrs.  Kitty  may  give  us  a  minuet. 

Duke.    Dear  Lady  Charlotte,  consider  my  poor  gout    Sir  Hany  will  oblige  us. 

[Sir  Harry  bows.} 

All.    Minuet,  Sir  Harry;  minuet,  Sir  Harry. 

KU.    Marshal  Thingumbob's  minuet 

[A  minuet  by  Sir  Harry  and  Kitty ;  a/iektoard  and  conceited,] 

Lady  C.    Mrs.  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 

PhU.    And  Sir  Harry  delightftilly. 

Duke.    Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 

PhU.  Gome,  now  to  supper.  A  gentleman  and  a  lady.  .  [They  sU  down.]  Here 
is  claret,  burgundy,  and  champaign ;  and  a  bottle  of  tokay  for  the  ladies.  There  are 
tickets  on  every  bottle :  if  any  gentleman  chooses  port— 

Duke.    Port !  'Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 

KU.  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you  7  Lady  Charlotte,  pray  be  free ;  the  more 
iVee  tlie  more  welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.  The  gentlemen  will  be  as  good 
as  to  take  care  of  themselves.  [A  Pause.] 

Duke.    Lady  Charlotte,  '  Hob  or  nob !' 

Lady  C.    Done,  my  lord,  in  burgundy,  if  you  please. 

Duke.    Here's  your  sweetheart  and  mine,  and  the  friends  of  the  company. 

[They  drink.    A  pause.] 

Phil.  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper  all  round ;  I  have  a  health  for  yon, 
'  Here  is  to  the  amendment  of  our  masters  and  mistresses.' 

AU.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  laugh.    A  pause.] 

KU.    Ladies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  a  single  gentleman's  service  f 

Lady  C.    Do  you  mean  an  old  single  gentleman  1 
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AIL    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  laugh.] 

PAU.    My  lord  duke,  your  toast 

Duke.    Lady  Betty. 

PkU.    Oh,  no,  a  health  and  a  sentiment. 

Duke,    Let  us  have  a  song.    Sir  Harry,  your  song. 

Sir  H.  Would  you  hear  it  %  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Kitty,  we  must  call  upon  you : 
will  you  honour  my  muse  1 

AU,    A  song,  a  song ;  ay,  ay,  Sir  Harry's  song;  Sir  Harry's  song. 

Duke,  A  song  to  be  sure,  but  first,  preludio.  [Kisses  Kilty.]  Pray,  gentlemen, 
put  it  about.  [Kisses  round,    Kingston  kisses  Cloe  heartily.] 

Sir  H.    See  how  the  devils  kiss ! 

KU.  I  am  really  hoarse ;  but  hem^I  must  clear  up  my  pipes,  hem  I  This  is  Sir 
Harry's  song ;  being  a  new  one,  entitled  and  called  the '  Fellow  Servant,  or  AU  in  a 
Livery.*  [Sings.] 

Phil.    How  do  you  like  it,  my  lord  duke  1 

Duke.    It  is  a  vile  composition. 

Pha.    How  sol 

Duke.    0,  very  low ! — very  low  indeed ! 

Sir  H.    Can  you  make  a  better  1 

Duke.    I  hope  so. 

Sir  H.    That  is  very  conceited. 

Duke.    What  is  conceited,  you  scoundrel  % 

Sir  H.    Scoundrel  1    Ton  are  a  rascal ;  I'll  pull  you  by  the  nose.       [AU  rise.] 

Duke.  Lookye,  friend ;  don't  give  yourself  airs,  and  make  a  disturbance  among 
the  ladies.    If  you  are  a  gentleman,  name  your  weapons. 

Sir  H.    Weapons  I—what  you  will— pistols. 

Duke.    Done,  behind  Montague  House. 

Sir  H.    Done,  with  seconds. 

Duke,    Done. 

Phil.  Oh,  for  shame,  gentlemen.  My  lord  duke  !  Sir  Harry— the  ladies !— fle ! 
[Duke  and  Sir  Harry  ajfcd  to  sing.  A  violent  knocking,  Kitty  faints.]  What  the 
devil  can  that  be,  Kitty  1 

KU.    Who  can  it  possibly  be  1 

Phil.  Kingston,  run  up  stairs  and  peep.  [Exit  Kingston.]  It  sounds  like  my 
master's  rap )  pray  heaven  it  is  not  he  I 

Samuel  Foots,  by  £ir  the  greatest  of  this  class  of  authors,  still  remains 
to  be  noticed.  Foote  was  bom  of  a  good  femily  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in 
1721,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  but  squandering  away  his  fortune,  he  was 
forced  to  become  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  In  powers  of  mimicry,  in 
wit,  and  in  humor,  he  went  so  far  beyond  all  the  men  of  his  own  time,  as  to 
be  commonly  known  as  the  English  Aristophanes.  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he 
disliked  the  man  for  his  easy  morals  and  his  burlesquing  of  private  charac- 
ters as  a  profession,  was  yet  forced  to  admit  the  amazing  powers  and  fasci- 
nations of  his  conversation.  In  1'74'7,  Foote  commenced  a  class  of  new  en- 
tertainments in  the  Hay-market  theatre,  London,  in  which  he  was,  himself, 
the  sole  stage  figure,  and  which  proved  highly  attractive  by  the  many  droll 
and  whimsical  portraits  of  character  which  they  presented,  many  of  these 
being  transcripts  or  caricatures  of  persons  well  known.  The  Diversions 
of  the  Morning^  The  Auction  of  Pictures^  and  The  Englishman  in  Paris^ 
were  the  names  of  some  of  these  pieces.    Of  the  regular  fiirces  of  Foote,  2%« 
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Minor,  a  scurrilous  attack  upon  ihe  Methodists,  was  the  most  BueoessfuL 
This  was  followed  by  The  Mayor  of  Garratt,  a  coarse  but  humorous  sketch, 
including  two  characters,  Major  Sturgeon,  the  city  militia  officer,  and  Jerry 
Sneak,  which  can  never  become  completely  obsolete.  Foote's  plays  are 
twenty  in  number,  and  he  boasted,  at  tbe  close  of  his  life,  that  be  had  added 
sixteen  decidedly  new  characters  to  the  English  stage.  He  died  at  Dover, 
when  on  his  way  to  France,  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  1777.  FVom  hk 
'  Lame  Lover'  we  select  the  following  scene : — 

TUFT  HUNTING. 

[CkarloUe  and  Serjeant  Circuit,] 

Ckar,  Sir,  I  have  other  proofs  of  your  hero's  vanity  not  inferior  to  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

Serjeant.    Cite  them. 

Char.    The  paltry  ambition  of  levying  and  following  titles. 

Serjeant,    Titles  I    I  don't  understand  yoo. 

Char.  I  mean  the  poverty  of  fastening  in  public  upon  men  of  distinction,  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  of  their  rank ;  adhering  to  Sir  John  till  the  baronet  is 
superseded  by  my  lord ;  quitting  the  puny  peer  for  an  earl ;  and  sacrificing  all  three 
to  a  duke. 

Serj.    Keeping  good  company  I~a  laudable  ambition ! 

Char.  True,  sir,  if  the  virtues  that  procured  the  Atther  a  peerage  could  with  that 
be  entailed  on  the  son. 

Serj.    Have  a  care,  hussy ;  there  are  severe  laws  agaUist  speaking  evil  of  dignities. 

Char.    Sin 

Serj.  Scandalum  magnatnm  is  a  statue  must  not  be  trifled  with :  why,  yon  are 
not  one  of  those  vulgar  sluts  who  think  a  man  the  worse  for  being  a  lord  1 

Char.    No,  sir ;  I  am  contented  with  only  not  thinking  him  the  better. 

Serj.  For  all  this,  I  believe,  hussy,  a  right  honourable  proposal  would  soon  make 
yon  alter  your  mind. 

Char.  Not  unless  the  proposer  had  other  qualities  than  what  he  poasessea  \fj 
patent    Besides,  sir,  you  know  Sir  Luke  is  a  devotee  to  the  bottle. 

Serj.    Not  a  whit  the  less  honest  for  that. 

Char.  It  occasions  one  evil  at  least ;  that  when  under  its  influence  he  gener- 
ally reveals  all,  sometimes  more  than  he  knows. 

Serj,  Proofii  of  an  open  temper,  yon  baggage ;  but,  come,  come,  all  these  are 
but  trifling  ol^tions. 

Char.    You  mean,  sir,  they  prove  the  olject  a  trifle. 

Serj.    Why,  you  pert  Jade,  do  you  play  on  my  words  1    I  say  Sir  Luke  is— 

Char.    Nobody. 

Serj.  Nobody  (  how  the  deuce  do  you  make  that  out?  He  is  neither  a  person 
attainted  or  outlawed,  may  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  sue  or  be  sued,  appear 
by  attorney  or  in  propria  persona,  can  acquire,  buy,  procure,  purchase,  possess,  an4 
inherit)  not  only  personalities,  such  as  goods  and  chattels,  but  even  realities,  as 
all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments^  whatsoever  and  wheresoever. 

C^Uir.    But,  sir— 

Serj.  Nay,  fhrther,  child,  he  may  sell,  give,  bestow,  bequeath,  devise,  demise, 
lease,  or  to  farm  let,  ditto  lands,  or  to  any  person  whomsoever— and — 

Char.  Without  doubt,  sir;  but  there  are  notwithstanding  in  this  town  a  great 
number  of  nobodies,  not  described  by  Lord  Coke. 
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{Sir  lAike  Lamp  makes  his  appearance^  and  after  a  skfOrt  diaioguef  eyUer  a  Servant  and 
delivers  a  card  to  Sir  Luke.] 

Sir  Luke  [Reads].  '  Sir  Gregory  Goose  desires  the  honour  of  Sir  Luke  Limp's 
company  to  dine.  An  answer  is  desired.'  Gadso !  a  little  unlucky,  I  have  been 
engaged  for  these  three  Weeks. 

8trj.    What  I    I  find  Sir  Gregoiy  is  returned  for  the  corporation  of  Fleecem. 

Sir  Luke,  Is  he  so  1  Oh,  oh !  that  alters  the  case.  George,  give  my  compli- 
ments to  Sir  Gregory,  and  I'll  certainly,  come  and  dioe  there.  Order  Joe  to  run 
to  Alderman  Inkle's  in  Threadneedle  Street;  sorry  can't  wait  upon  him,  but  con- 
fined to  bed  two  days  with  the  new  influenza.  [Exit  Servant.] 

Char.    Ton  make  light.  Sir  Luke,  of  these  sort  of  engagements. 

Sir  Luke.  What  can  a  man  do  1  These  fellows  (when  one  has  the  misfortune 
to  meet  them)  take  scandalous  advantage :  when  will  you  do  me  the  honour,  pray, 
Sir  Luke,  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with  me  %  Do  you  name  the  day  ?  They  are 
•s  bad  as  a  beggar  who  attacks  your  coach  at  the  mounting  of  a  hill ;  there  is 
BO  getting  rid  of  them  without  a  penny  to  one,  and  a  promise  to  t'other. 

Berj,  True ;  and  then  for  such  a  time  too— three  weeks !  I  wonder  they  expect 
Iblks  to  remember.     It  is  like  a  retainer  in  Michaelmas  term  for  the  summer 


Sir  Luke.  Not  but  upon  these  occasions  no  man  in  England  is  more  punctual 
than— 

[EfUer  a  ServofiU,  who  gives  Sir  Lukea  letter.] 

From  whom  7 

Seru.    Earl  of  Brentford.    The  servant  waits  fbr  an  answer. 

Sir  Luke.  Answer!  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Seijeant  and  Charlotte.  [Reads.] 
( Taste  for  music— Mens.  Buport—fkil— dinner  upon  table  at  five.'  Gadso !  I  hope 
Sir  Gregory's  servant  an't  gone. 

Serv.    Immediately  upon  receiving  the  answer. 

Sir  Luke.  Bun  after  him  as  flut  as  you  can— tell  him  quite  In  despair— recol- 
lect an  engagement  that  can't  in  nature  be  missed,  and  return  in  an  instant. 

[ExU  Servant.] 

Char.    Ton  see,  sir,  the  knight  mxai  give  way  for  my  lord. 

Sir  Luke.  No,  fkith,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear  Charlotte ;  you  saw  that  was  quite 
an  extempore  business.  No,  hang  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  the  title ;  but,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Brentford  has  more  wit  than  any  man  in  the  world :  it  is  that  makes 
me  fond  of  his  house. 

Char.  By  the  choice  of  his  oomi«ny  he  gives  an  unanswerable  instance  of 
that 

Sir  Luke.  Ton  are  right,  my  dear  girl.  But  now  to  give  you  a  proof  of  his 
wit :  yon  know  Brentford's  finances  are  a  little  out  of  repair,  which  procures  him 
some  visits  that  he  would  very  gladly  excuse. 

Serj.  What  need  he  fear  1  His  person  is  sacred;  for  by  the  tenth  of  William  and 
Mary— 

Sir  Luke.    He  knows  that  well  enough ;  but  for  all  that— 

Serj.  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house  (which  does  them  infinite  honour), 
his  goods  or  chattels  may  be — 

Sir  Luke.  Seized  upon  when  they  can  find  them ;  but  he  lives  in  ready  ftimished 
lodgings,  and  hires  his  coach  by  the  month. 

Serj.    Nay,  if  the  sherifl' return  •  non  inventus' — 

Sir  Luke.  A  plague  o'  your  law;  you  make  me  lose  sight  oi  my  story.  One 
morning  a  Welsh  coachmaker  came  with  his  bill  to  my  lord,  whose  name  was  un- 
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luckily  Lloyd.  My  lord  had  the  man  up.  Ton  are  called,  I  think,  Mr.  Lloyd  1  At 
your  lordship's  service,  my  lord.  What,  Lloyd  with  an  L!  It  was  with  an  L,  indeed, 
my  lord.  Because  in  your  part  of  the  world  I  have  heard  that  Lloyd  and  FUoyd 
were  synonymous,  the  very  same  names.  Very  often,  indeed,  my  lord.  But  you 
always  spell  yours  with  an  LI  Always.  That,  Mr.  Lloyd,  is  a  little  unlucky;  for 
you  must  know  I  am  now  paying  my  debts  alphabetically,  and  in  four  or  five  yean 
yon  might  have  come  in  with  an  F ;  but  I  am  a&aid  I  can  give  you  no  hopes  for  your 
L.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Enter  a  ServaiU,'] 

Strv,    There  was  no  overtaking  the  servant. 

Sir  lAike,  That  is  unlucky:  tell  my  lord  I'll  attend  hun.  I'll  call  on  Ba  Gregory 
myself.  [Exit  ServaTtt.] 

Serj.    Why,  you  won't  leave  us,  Sir  Luke  % 

Sir  Luke.  Pardon,  dear  Seijeant  and  Charlotte ;  have  a  thousand  things  to  do 
for  half  a  million  of  people,  positively ;  promised  to  procure  a  husband  for  Lady 
Sicily  Sulky,  and  match  a  coach-horse  for  Brigadier  Whip ;  after  that,  must  run  into 
the  city  to  borrow  a  thousand  for  young  At-all  at  Almack's ;  send  a  Cheshire  cheese 
by  the  stage  to  Sir  Timothy  Tankard,  in  Suffolk;  and  get  at  the  Herald's  office  a 
coat  of  arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy  Bengal,  a  nabob  newly  arrived ;  so  yoa 
see  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

Serj.    True,  true. 

Sir  lAike.  At  your  toilet  to-morrow  you  mxy^EfUer  a  Servant  ahmpUy^  and 
runt  against  Sir  X/tde]— Can't  you  see  where  you  are  running,  you  rascal. 

Serv.    Sir,  his  Qrace  the  Duke  of— - 

Sir  Luke.    Grace  I    Where  is  he  1     Where— 

Serv.  In  his  coach  at  the  door.  If  you  aint  better  engaged,  would  be  glad  of 
your  company  to  go  into  the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at  Dolly's. 

Sir  Luke.    In  his  own  coach,  did  you  say  % 

Sen,    Yes,  sir.  ) 

Sir  Luke.    With  the  coronets— oi^— 

Berv.    I  believe  so. 

iS!^  Luke.    There's  no  fesistmg  of  that    Bid  Joe  run  to  Sir  Gregory  Goose's. 

Sero.    He  is  already  gone  to  Alderman  Inkle's. 

Sir  Luke.  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight— hey !— no— you  must  go  to  my  lord's 
—hold,  hold,  no— I  have  it^-fitep  first  to  Sir  Greg's.,  then  pop  in  at  Lord  Brentford's 
just  as  the  company  are  going  to  dinner. 

Stro.    What  shall  I  say  to  Shr  Gregory  7 

Sir  Luke.    AjdlJ  thing— what  I  told  you  before. 

Serv.    And  what  to  my  lord  1 

Sir  Luke.  What !— Why  tell  him  that  my  unde  flrom  Epsom— no— that  won't  do, 
for  he  knows  I  don't  care  a  ikrthing  for  him— hey !  Why,  tell  him— hold,  I  have  it. 
Tell  him  that  as  I  was  going  into  my  chair  to  obey  his  commands,  I  was  arrested  by 
a  couple  of  bailiffk,  forced  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  carried  into  the  Pied  Bull  in 
the  borough ;  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for  making  his  grace  wait,  but  his  grace 
knows  my  misfor —  [ExeurU  Sir  Luke  and  Servant.] 

Char.  Well,  but,  ^riiat  d'ye  think  of  the  proofs  ?  I  flatter  myself  I  have  pretty 
well  established  my  case. 

Serj.  Why,  hussy,  you  have  hit  upon  points ;  but  then  they  are  but  trifling  flaws, 
they  don't  vitiate  the  title ;  that  stands  unimpeached. 

A  few  remarks  on  tlie  comic  operas  of  this  period,  in  which  eongs  and 
dialogue  alternate,  will  dose  the  present  subject     The  Devil  to  Pay,  by 
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Coffey,  was  long  a  fiivorite,  chiefly  for  the  female  character,  Nell,  which  made 
the  fortune  of  several  actresses.  The  operas  of  this  description  by  Isaac 
Bickerstaf^  among  which  are  The  Padlock,  Love  in  a  Village^  and  Lionel 
Clarissa,  present  a  pleasing  union  of  lyrical  charms  with  those  of  dramatic 
incident  and  dialogue.  The  Quaker,  by  Charles  Dibdin,  author  and*  com- 
poser of  a  multitude  of  these  operas,  and  dramatic  trifles,  was  produced  in 
1777,  contains  much  excellent  music,  and  is  still  popular. 
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PROSE    WRITERS. 

OONTERS  MIDDLETON  —  NATHANIEL  LABDNER  —  ARCHIBALD  BOWER  —  THOMAS 
CARTE — ^WILLLAM  LAW — ^WILLIAM  STUKELEY — JOSEPH  BUTLER — JOHN  LELAND 
— ^FRANCIS  HUTCHESOir— tJAMES  FOSTER — JOHN  GILL — JOHN  JORTIN — WILLIAM 
WAR  BURTON — ^PHILIP  DODDRIDGE — ^JOHN  WESLEY— GEORGE  WHITEFIELD — ^FER- 
DINANDO  WARNER — ^THOMAS  LELAND — LORD  CHESTERFIELD — ^LORD  KAMES. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  prose  writing  of  this  period  is 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  subjects  which  it  embraces.  Periodical 
essayists,  novelists,  historians,  metaphysicians,  theologians,  political  writers? 
and  writers  of  miscellanies,  were  equally  numerous.  Without  reference, 
therefore,  to  their  relative  claim  upon  our  attention,  we  shall  notice  them  as 
the  otder  of  time  presents  their  names. 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  the  first  that  occurs,  was  the  son  of  the  rector 
of  Hinderwell,  near  Whitby,  and  was  bom  at  York,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  December,  1683.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow.  In  1709,  he  joined  the 
other  fellows  of  the  society  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Bentley,  the  master ;  but 
having  soon  after  married  a  widow  lady  of  large  property,  he  relinquished 
his  fellowship  and  retired  from  the  college.  His  life  now  presented  Uttle 
variety  fof  a  number  of  years ;  but  in  1723,  desiring  an  active  occupation, 
he  accepted  the  oflSce  of  principal  librarian  at  Cambridge.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  induced,  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  visit  the  continent,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  was  received  by  men  of  learning  and  rank  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  respect. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Dr.  Middleton  issued  some  letters  and 
other  papers,  which  created  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  by  this  means 
he  was  involved  in  a  succession  of  controversies,  which  consumed,  very  un- 
profitably,  many  years.  During  much  of  this  period,  however,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  and  arranging  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Cicero^  and  the  great  work  made  its  appearance  in  1741.    Re- 
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viewing  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  orator's  public  career,  and  the  principal 
transactions  of  his  times — mingling  together  questions  of  philosophy,  goY- 
emment,  and  politics,  with  the  details  of  biography,  Middleton  compiled  a 
highly  interesting  work,  full  of  varied  and  important  information,  and  writ- 
ten with  great  care  and  taste.  An  admiration  of  the  rounded  style  and 
flowing  periods  of  Cicero,  seems  to  have  produced  in  his  biographer  a  desire 
to  attain  to  similar  excellence ;  and  perhaps  no  author,  prior  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
wrote  English  with  the  same  careful  finish  and  sustained  dignity.  The 
graces  of  Addison,  it  is  true,  were  wanting,  but  certainly  no  historical  wri- 
tings of  the  day  were  at  all  comparable  to  Middleton's  memoir.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  from  his  summary  of  Cicero's  character  will  be  sulfficient  to 
exemplify  the  author's  style : — 

CHABACTEB  OF  CICEBO. 

He  made  a  just  distinction  between  bearing  what  we  can  not  help,  and  approving 
what  we  ought  to  condenm ;  and  submitted,  therefore,  yet  never  consented  to  those 
usurpations ;  and  when  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  them,  did  it  always  with  a 
reluctance  that  he  expresses  very  keenly  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  But  whenever 
that  force  was  removed,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  principles  and  act  with- 
out control,  as  in  his  consulship,  in  his  province,  and  after  Csesar's  death— the  only 
period  of  his  life  in  which  he  was  truly  master  of  himself— -there  we  see  him  shin- 
ing out  in  his  genuine  character  of  an  excellent  citizen,  a  great  magistrate,  a  glori- 
ous patriot ;  there  we  could  see  the  man  who  could  declare  of  himself  with  truth, 
in  an  appeal  to  Atticus,  as  to  the  best  witness  of  his  conscience,  that  he  had  always 
done  the  greatest  service  to  his  country  when  it  was  in  his  power ;  or  when  it  was 
not,  had  never  harboured  a  thought  of  it  but  what  was  divine.  If  we  must  needs 
compare  him,  therefore,  with  Cato,  as  some  writers  affect  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  if 
Gate's  virtues  seem  more  splendid  in  theory,  Cicero's  will  be  found  superior  in  prac- 
tice; the  one  was  romantic,  the  other  was  natural;  the  one  drawn  ft-om  the  refine- 
ments of  the  school,  the  other  fVom  nature  and  social  life;  the  one  always  unsuc- 
cessful, often  hurtful ;  the  other  always  beneficial,  often  salutary  to  the  republic 

To  conclude :  Cicero's  death,  though  violent,  can  not  be  called  untimely,  but  was 
the  proper  end  of  such  a  life ;  which  must  also  have  been  rendered  less  glorious  if 
it  had  owed  its  preservation  to  Antony.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  what  he  expect- 
ed, but,  in  the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  reduced,  what  he  seems  even  to  have 
wished.  For  he,  who  before  had  been  timid  even  in  dangers,  and  desponding  in 
distress,  yet,  fi-om  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  roused  by  the  desperate  state  of  the 
republic,  assumed  the  fortitude  of  a  hero;  discarded  all  fear;  despised  all  dangers; 
and  when  he  could  not  free  his  country  from  a  tyranny,  provoked  the^tyrants  to 
take  that  life  which  he  no  longer  cared  to  preserve.  Thus,  like  a  great  actor  on 
the  stage,  he  reserved  himself,  as  it  were,  for  the  last  act,  and  after  he  had  played 
his  part  with  dignity,  resolved  to  finish  it  with  glory. 

Lardner,  Bower,  Carte,  Law,  Stukeley,  Butler,  Leland,  Hutcheson,  Foster, 
Gill,  Jortin,  Warburton,  Doddridge,  and  Wesley,  are  among  the  earliest 
writers  of  this  period  who  distingiiished  themselves  by  any  marked  ex- 
cellence. 

Nathaniel  Lardner,  a  dissenting  minister,  was  bom  at  Hawkhurst,  in 
Kent,  where  his  Either  owned  a  small  estate,  in  1684.    His  early  studies 
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were  pursued  in  London,  after  which  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  thence  to 
Leyden,  where  he  remained  until  his  education  had  hecome  very  complete. 
In  1713,  he  became  tutor  to  the  younger  son  of  Lady  Treby,  widow  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  English  common  pleas,  with  whom  he  travelled  over 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1*723,  having  returned  to 
Inland,  Lardner  was  employed  with  others  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
old  Bailey ;  but  though  his  abilities  were  g^eat  and  universally  acknowledged, 
he  did  not  obtain  a  settlement  among  the  dissenters  until  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  became  assistant  minister  at  Crutched  Friars.  His 
literary  labors  had  now  so  distmguished  him  that  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Towards  the  dose 
of  his  life  this  learned  divine  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  at  Hawkhunt, 
where  he  died  of  natural  exhaustion,  in  1768. 

Some  of  Dr.  Lardner's  theological  treatises  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  divinity  student  His  greatest  performance  is  his  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History^  in  fifteen  volumes,  and  in  which  proo&  are  brought  from 
innumerable  sources  in  the  religious  history  and  literature  of  the  'first  ^\^ 
centuries  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Another  voluminous  work, 
entitled  A  Large  Collection  of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  to 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Beligumj  appeared  towards  the  dose  of  the 
author's  hfe,  and  completed  a  design,  which,  making  allowance  for  the  m- 
terruptions  occasioned  by  other  studies  and  writings  of  leas  importance,  oc- 
cupied his  attention  for  forty-three  years. 

Archibald  Bower  was  bom  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  January,  1685,  and  educated  at  Douay,  in  France,  whence  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  a  Jesuit.  Dissatisfaction,  however,  with  his  relations  to 
the  order,  induced  him,  in  1726,  to  escape  to  England,  where  he  soon  after 
embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  His  learning  recommended  him  to  the 
great,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Lord  Aylmer, 
in  whose  fifunily  he  passed  several  years.  Unsteady  and  insincere  in  his 
principles,  and  not  realizing  the  advantages  that  he  had  anticipated  from  his 
union  with  the  Protestants,  he  became,  in  1745,  reconciled  to  the  Jesuits; 
but  two  years  afterwards  he  again  made  public  his  dissent  from  the  reli^on 
of  those  ^thin  whose  pale  he  had  lately  been  received  as  a  penitent  refugee. 
Late  in  life  Bower  gave  to  the  public  his  great  literary  performance,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,  This  work  displays  extensive  learning,  and  much  skill 
in  composition ;  but  unfortunately  the  versatile  character  of  the  author,  and 
the  want  of  stability  in  his  religious  principles,  render  his  statements  of 
doubtful  authority.     His  death  occurred  on  the  second  of  September,  1766. 

Thomas,  Carte  was  bom  at  Clifton,  Warwickshire,  in  April,  1686,  and 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford.  Immediately  after  he  left  the 
university  he  entered  into  orders,  and  being  appointed  reader  of  the  Abbey- 
church,  Bath,  he  there,  in  a  sermon,  ably  vindicated  the  memory  of  Charles 
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the  Finty  and  soon  after  issued  his  first  literary  performance,  The  Irish 
Mauacre,  set  in  a  Proper  Light.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  First  to 
the  crown,  Carte  refused  to  take  the  oaths  required,  and  as  he  renounced 
the  clerical  hahit,  he  has  been  accused  of  participating  in  the  rebellion  of 
1*7 16.  Continuing  his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  he  became  secretary  to 
Bishop  Atterbury,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  him  suspected  to  the 
government,  so  that,  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  prelate,  a  thousand  pounds 
were  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He,  however,  escaped  into  France,  and 
there  remained,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Phillips,  for  six  or  seven  years, 
sedulously  engaged  in  various  hterary  pursuits.  At  length  Queen  Caroline, 
who  knew  and  respected  his  merits,  procured  his  recall ;  and  soon  after  his 
return  to  Engknd  he  published  a  Life  of  James  Dvke  of  Ormondy  re- 
markable for  the  fullness  of  its  information,  but  tinctured  with  the  author's 
Jacobite  predilections. 

In  1738,  Carte  issued  proposals  for  a  Complete  Domestic,  or  Civil  His- 
tory of  England  ;  and  so  great  was  the  popularity  of  his  name,  that  while 
he  was  collecting  materials  in  public  and  private  libraries,  subscriptions  upon 
subscriptions  poured  in  upon  hhn,  until  they  amounted  to  six  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1747,  the  second,  in  1760,  the  third 
in  1762,  and  the  fourth,  which  extends  the  histoxy  to  the  year  1664,  and 
which  was  posthumous,  in  1756.  The  work  is  a  composition  of  very  un- 
usual merit,  and  dbplays  the  author's  abilities  to  great  advantage.  That 
there  are  prejudices  and  partialities  in  the  narrative  can  not  be  denied ;  but 
the  history  is  valuable  for  the  accurate  information  which  it  imparts  in 
reference  to  many  curious,  important,  and  interesting  facts.  Carte  died  on 
the  second  of  April,  1764. 

William  Law,  by  whose  writings  a  permanent  service  was  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  was  the  author  of  a  still  popular  treatise,  A  Serious 
Call  to  a  Holy  Life.  This  work  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  college,  gave  that  eminent  man  '  the  first  occasion  of  thinking 
in  earnest  of  religion  after  he  became  capable  of  rational  inquiry.' 

Law  was  bom  at  King's  Cliff,  Northamptonshire,  in  1686.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  after  which  he  designed  to  enter 
into  orders  ;  but  on  mature  reflection  he  found  his  scruples  with  respect  to 
the  necessary  oath,  not  to  be  overcome,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  take 
up  his  lot  with  the  dissenters^  As  a  preacher  he  possessed  great  influence, 
his  doctrines  being  powerfully  enforced  bv  the  meekness  and  sincerity  of  his 
life,  and  his  inoflensive  manners.  Law  died  in  1761,  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Gibbon,  aunt  of  the  femouis  historian,  where  he  had,  for  several  years,  found 
an  hospitable  asylum. 

'  WiLTJAM  Stukeley,  a  celebrated  antiquarian,  writer,  was  bom  at  Holbeck, 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1687.  Having  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  univei-sity  of  Cambridge,  and  there  taken  his  degrees  as  doctor 
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of  medicine,  he  firat  settled  as  a  physidan  in  Boston,  and  thence,  in  1Y17, 
removed  to  London,  where  he  was  soon  after,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Mead,  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  member  of  the  society  of 
antiquarians.  In  1726,  he  left  London  and  settled  at  Grantham,  in  his 
native  county,  the  noblest  and  most  respectable  families  of  which,  soon  be- 
came his  friends  and  patrons. 

Dr.  Stukeley  had  long  evinced  a  strong  inclination  to  enter  the  church, 
and  upon  this  course  he  finally  resolved,  being  ordained  by  archbishop 
Wake,  in  1*730,  and  immediately  after  presented  to  the  living  of  All-Saints, 
in  Stainford.  After  one  or  two  other  country  preferments,  he  was  induced, 
by  the  pressing  soUcitations  of  the  Duke  of  Montague,  to  accept,  in  1747, 
the  rectorship  of  St.  George,  Queen's  Square,  London,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1765. 

The  best  known  and  most  celebrated  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  productions  are 
An  Account  of  the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  Cheat  Britain,  and  An 
Account  of  Stonehenge,  Besides  the  celebrated  works,  Stukeley  was  the 
author  of  Discourses  on  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  that  relate  to  Sacred 
History,  and  several  treatises  pertaining  to  the  medical  profession.  His 
knowledge  of  druidical  history  was  so  extensive  and  accurate,  that  he  was 
usually  called,  by  his  friends,  (iie  arch  druid  of  his  age. 

Joseph  Butler,  a  prelate  of  the  most  distinguished  learning  and  piety, 
was  bom  at  Wantage,  Berkshire,  ia  1692.  His  father  was  a  presbyterian, 
and  as  his  son  early  evinced  a  strong  incUnation  for  learning,  he  sent  him, 
first  to  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  to  an  acad- 
emy in  Gloucestershire,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  dissenting  preacher. 
Young  Butler  had  not  long  been  at  the  academy,  before  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  presbjrterians  and  conform  to  the  established  church ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, in  1714,  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Oriel 
College.  Here  he  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  aud  friendship  with 
Edward  Talbot,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  which,  in  concert  with  his  own  rare  qualities,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  advancement.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity, he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  immediately  appointed  preacher  at  the 
rolls,  and  rector  of  Houghton  and  Stanhope,  two  rich  and  valuable  benefices 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  On  quitting  the  rolls,  in  1726,  he  published  a 
volume  of  Sermons,  which  at  once  placed  him,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  divine, 
in  a  very  prominent  position.  During  the  seven  following  years  he  resided 
constantly  at  Stanhope,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his 
office;  but  in  1733,  he  was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as 
his  chaplain,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rochester. 
In  1736,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet,  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  two 
years  after  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  the  deanery  of  St 
Paul's,  London.  He  now  resigned  his  living  at  StaAhope,  and  having  been 
made  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king,  was,  in  1750,  raised  to  the  rich  and  im- 
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portant  bishopric  of  Durham.  Bishop  Butler  enjoyed  this  last  honor  for 
but  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  as  his  death  occurred  at  Bristol,  <m  the. 
lixteeeDth  of  June,  1752. 

Bishop  Butler's  great  work  on  the  Analog  of  Rd\gi4m  to  ike  Coune  of 
Nature^  the  design  of  whibh  was  to  animate  the  drooping  spirit,  and  to  place 
revelation  upon  the  imperishable  foundations  of  true  philosophy,  appeared 
in  1736.  Without  entering  on  the  question  of  the  miracles  and  prophecies, 
the  author  rested  his  evidence  on  the  analogies  of  nature :  '  he  reasons  from 
that  part  of  divine  proceedings  which  comes  under  our  view  in  the  daily 
business  of  life,  to  that  larger  and  more  comprehensive  part  of  those  proceed- 
ings which  is  beyond  our  view,  and  which  religion  reveals.'  His  argument 
for  a  future  life,  from  the  changes  which  the  human  body  undergoes  at  birth, 
and  in  its  different  stages  of  maturity ;  and  from  the  instances  of  the  same 
law  of  nature,  in  the  change  of  worms  into  butterflies,  and  birds  and  insects 
bursting  the  shell,  and  entering  into  anew  world,  furnished  with  new  powers, 
18  one  of  the  most  conclusive  pieces  of  reasoning  in  the  English  language. 

The  same  train  of  argument,  in  support  of  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul, 
has  been  foUowed  up  by  Dr.  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  in  two  admirable  lectures 
in  his  philosophy.  The  work  of  Butler,  however,  ertends  over  a  wide  field — 
over  the  whole  of  the  leading  points,  both  in  natural  and  revealed  rehgion. 
The  germ  of  his  treatise  is  contained  in  a  passage  quoted  in  his  introduction 
from  Origen,  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church.  It  b  to  the  effect  that 
he  who  believes  the  Scripture  to  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  nature, 
may  well  believe  that  the  same  di£Sculties  exist  in  it  as  in  the  constitution 
of  nature.  Hence  Butler  infers  that  he  who  denies  the  Scripture  to  have 
come  frtym  €k)d,  on  account  of  difficulties  found  in  it^  may,  for  the  same 
reason,  deny  that  the  world  was  formed  by  Him.  Inexplicable  difficulties 
are  found  in  the  course  of  nature;  no  sound  theist  can, therefore,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  similar  difficulties  in  the  Christian  religion.  If  both  proceed 
fiK>m  the  same  author,  the  wonder  would  rather  be,  that,  even  on  this  inferior 
ground  of  difficulty  and  adaptation  to  the  comprehension  of  man,  there 
should  not  be  found  the  impress  of  the  same  hand,  whose  works  we  can  trace 
but  a  very  little  way,  and  whose  word  equally  transcends,  on  some  points,  the 
feeble  efforts  of  unassisted  reason. 

In  the  volume  of  sermons  already  alluded  to.  Dr.  Butler  shines  with  as 
much  splendor  as  in  his  ethical  philosophy.  In  the  three  first,  on  human 
nature,  he  has  laid  the  science  of  morals  on  a  surer  foundation  than  any 
previous  writer  ever  did.  After  showing  that  our  social  affections  are  dis- 
interested, he  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
Man  is,  in  his  view,  a  law  to  himself ;  but  the  intimations  of  this  law  are  not 
to  be  deduced  from  the  strength  or  temporary  predominance  of  any  single 
appetite  or  passion.  They  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  dictates  of  one 
principle,  which  is  evidently  intended  to  rule  over  the  other  parts  of  our  na- 
ture, and  which  issues  its  mandates  with  authority.  This  master  principle 
is  conscience,  which  rests  upon  rectitude  as  its  object,  as  disinterestedly  as 
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Uie  sodal  affections  rest  upon  their  appropriate  objects,  and  as  naturallj  as 
the  appetite  of  hunger  is  satisfied  with  food. 

The  ethical  system  of  Bishop  Butler  has  been  adopted  bj  Professors  Reid, 
Stewart,  and  Brown,  and  his  moral  system  forms  the  basis  of  Preudent 
Wayland's  popular  work  on  Moral  Science.  Butler's  style,  though  not 
el^ant,  is  remarkably  terse,  and  well  adapted  as  a  channel  for  his  thoughts. 

John  Lbland,  an  eminent  dissenter  from  the  established  church,  was  bom 
at  Wigan,  Lancashire,  in  1691.  In  childhood  he  was  deprived  of  his  under* 
standing  and  memory  by  the  small-pox,  and  for  more  than  a  year  remained 
in  that  deplorable  condition;  but  he  afterwards  gradually  recovered  his 
powers,  and  applied  himself,  with  unusual  diligence  and  success,  to  his  studies. 
Meantime  his  parents  removed  to  Dublin,  and  having  there  completed  his 
education,  he  entered  into  the  ministry  in  connection  with  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation, and  was  soon  after  chosen  assistant  to  Bev.  Nathaniel  Weld,  the 
pastor.  In  this  relation  Leland  remained  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  sixteenth  of  January,  1766. 

Of  Leland's  literary  performances,  the  most  important  are  A  View  of  the 
Deistkal  Writers  in  England^  and  an  elaborate  work  on  the  Advantages 
and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  The  former  is  a  solid  and  val- 
uable treatise,  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  confutations  of  infidehty 
in  the  language. 

Frakcis  Hutohbsok,  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  genius,  though  of 
some  erroneous  idea,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  on  the  eighth  of  August,  1694. 
After  «n  excellent  preparatory  education  at  home,  he  entered  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  devoted  six  years  to  the  study  of  divinity,  philosophy, 
and  the  learned  languages,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country  and  opened 
an  academy  in  Dublin.  Here  he  published,  in  1 7 26,  his  Inquiry  into  Beauty 
and  Virtue^  which  so  extended  his  reputation  that,  in  1729,  he  was  caUed  to 
the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  this 
position  he  remained,  highly  respected  for  his  private  virtues  and  his  ability 
as  a  public  teacher,  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1747,  at  the  compara- 
tively early  age  of  fifty-three. 

Dr.  Hutcheson's  great  work,  a  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  did  not 
appear  till  after  his  death,  when  it  was  published,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  by 
his  son.  The  rudiments  of  his  philosophy  were  borrowed  from  Shaftesbury ; 
but  he  introduced  a  new  term,  ^  moral  sense,  into  the  metaphysical  vocab- 
ulary, and  assigned  to  it  a  sphere  of  considerable  importance.  With  him 
the  moral  sense  was  a  capacity  of  perceiving  moral  qualities  in  action,  which 
excite  what  he  called  ideas  of  those  qualities,  in  the  ^ame  manner  as  exter- 
nal things  give  us  not  merely  pain  or  pleasure,  but  notions  or  ideas  of 
hardness,  form,  and  color.  Dr.  Brown  considers  this  a  very  great  error, 
remarking  that  "  a  moral  sense  considered  as  strictly  and  truly  a  sense,  id  as 
much  so  as  any  of  those  that  are  the  source  of  our  direct  external  peroep- 
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tions,  and  not  a  state  or  act  of  the  understanding,  seems  a  purely  iandful 
hypothesis.'  The  ancient  doctrine,  that  virtue  consists  in  benevolence,  was 
supported  by  Hutcheson  with  much  acuteness ;  but  when  he  asserts  that 
even  the  approbation  of  our  own  conscience  diminishes  the  merit  of  a 
benevolent  action,  we  instinctively  reject  his  theory  as  unnatural  and  vis- 
ionary. These  paradoxes  induced  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  charge  Hutche- 
son with  confounding  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments  with  the  criterion  of 
moral  actions,  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  bears  testimony  to  the  ingenuity  of 
his  views,  and  the  elegant  simpUcity  of  his  language. 

Jahkb  Foster  was  a  dissenting  mmister,  and  bom  at  Exeter,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  September,  1697.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  his  native 
place,  and  early  evinced  such  unusual  abilities  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
united  with  a  ready  elocution,  that,  in  1718,  he  was  called  to  the  ministiy 
by  the  congregation  of  Independents  to  which  he  belonged.  But  the  warm 
disputes  which  at  this  time  prevailed  in  the  west  of  Enghmd,  and  especially 
in  Exeter,  about  the  Trinity,  rendered  his  situation  unpleasant,  and  he 
removed,  first  to  Melborn,  in  Somersetshire,  and  afterwards  to  Ashwick, 
where  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years.  Having  renounced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Independents  and  embraced  those  of  the  Baptists,  he  removed 
to  London,  and  became  the  pastor  of  a  church,  meeting  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
where  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher  soon  rendered  him  highly  popular  with 
men  of  every  rank  and  condition  m  life,  though  they  might  dissent  from  his 
doctrines.  He  attended  Lord  Kilmarnock  after  his  trial,  in  1746,  and  died 
of  a  paralytic  stroke,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1753. 

Dr.  Foster's  character  for  humanity  and  benevolence  of  heart,  and  liberality 
of  religious  sentiments,  was  equal  to  his  learning  and  eloquence.  Pope,  in 
the  preface  to  his  satires,  mentions  him  in  terms  of  exalted  commendatioiL 
The  chief  productions  of  this  eminent  divine  are  Tracts  an  Heresy,  a  De- 
fence of  the  Usefulness  and  Truth  of  Christian  Revelation,  and  Discourses 
on  Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue^  all  of  which  are  written  with  great 
force  and  power,  and  are  still  popular. 

John  Gill,  an  other  eminent  divine  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  was  of  a  re- 
spectable parentage,  and  was  bom  at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  November,  1607.  He  was  early  placed  at  a  neighboring 
grammar^chool,  where  his  advances  in  classical  learning  were  so  remarkable 
as  to  attract  public  attention.  Meantime  he  resorted  so  constantly  to  a  book- 
seller's, in  search  of  general  knowledge,  that  it  became  proverbial  in  his  na- 
tive town  to  say,  a  thing  '  was  as  certain  as  that  John  Gill  was  at  the  book- 
seller's shop.' 

After  passing  some  yean  at  the  grammar-school,  young  Gill  was  driven 
tlience  by  the  bigotry  of  the  clergyman  who  presided  over  it ;  upon  which 
his  friends  endeavored  to  procure  for  him  admission  into  a  dissenting  theo- 
logical seminary,  to  effect  which  they  sent  testimonials  of  his  proficiency  in 
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diflferent  branches  of  literature.  These,  however,  defeated  the  object  they  were 
mtended  to  promote  ;  and  to  the  application  the  following  answer  was  re- 
turned : — '  He  is  too  young ;  and  should  he  continue,  as  it  might  be  expect 
ed  he  would,  to  make  such  rapid  advances,  he  would  go  through  the  com- 
mon circle  before  he  would  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  or  of  being 
employed  in  any  public  service.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  reply  was  ac- 
companied with  some  explanation,  which  made  it  appear  more  justifiable 
than  it  does  in  its  present  detached  state ;  or  it  would  seem  that  the  guar- 
dians of  this  seminary  felt  httle  solidtude  to  see  the  finest  talents  consecrated 
to  the  noblest  of  causes. 

Not  discouraged  by  this  cold  repulse.  Gill  continued  to  pursue  his  studies 
with  such  ardor,  that  before  he  reached  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he 
had  read  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  had  gone  through  a  course 
of  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  acquired  a  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find 
that  religion  was  still  dearer  to  him  than  learning ;  for,  instead  of  resem- 
bling those  sciolists  who  suppose  it  a  proof  of  genius  to  disdain  the  study  of 
their  Maker's  will,  he  imitated  Him,  who,  in  early  youth,  resorted  to  the 
temple,  or  his  P  ather's  house,  and  there  employed,  in  sacred  researches,  that 
understanding  at  which  all  were  astonished.  The  Baptist  church  in  Ketter- 
ing first  received  this  extraordinary  youth  into  its  fellowship,  and  soon  after 
called  him  to  the  ministry.  To  prepare  for  this  important  work,  he  went  to 
study  under  Mr.  Davis,  at  Higham  Ferries  ;  but  was  soon  invited  to  preach 
to  the  Baptist  church  in  Horselydown,  near  London,  over  which  he  was  or- 
dained, in  1719,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

Gill  now  applied,  with  intense  ardor,  to  the  study  of  oriental  literature ; 
and  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Jew- 
ish rabbis,  he  read  with  him  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  every  other  book 
of  rabbinical  lore  that  he  could  procure.  Li  this  department  of  learning  he 
was  never  excelled  by  any  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture. Having  published,  in  1748,-4  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament^ 
in  three  folio  volumes,  the  immense  reading  and  learning  which  it  displayed, 
induced  the  university  of  Aberdeen  to  send  him  the  diploma  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  with  the  following  compliment : — *  On  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  of  the  Jewish  antiquities ;  of 
his  learned  defence  of  the  Scriptures  agamst  deists  and  infidels,  and  the  repu- 
tation gained  by  his  other  works,  the  university  had,  without  his  privity, 
unanimously  agreed  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.' 

Dr.  Gill  also  published  A  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  which, 
together  with  that  of  the  N'ewy  forms  a  work  of  nine  folio  volumes.  At  the 
close  of  this  Herculean  labor,  he  was  so  £ur  from  resting  satisfied,  that  he 
said,  ^  I  considered  with  myself  what  would  be  next  best  to  engage  in,  for 
the  farther  instruction  of  the  people  under  my  care,  and  my  thoughts  led 
me  to  enter  upon  a  scheme  of  doctrinal  and  practical  divinity.'  This 
work  he  executed  in  three  foho  volumes.    Amidst  the  labors  of  the  study 
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and  the  pulpit,  he  Hved  to  reach  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
died  in  1771. 

.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Gill  wrote  The  Cause  of  God 
and  Truthj  in  which,  with  much  temper  and  learning,  he  maintains  the 
five  points  of  Calvinism.  He  also  published  A  Diseertation  an  the  Hebrew 
Language;  Diecoursee  on  the  Canticles;  numerous  sermons,  and  many 
smaller  controversial  pieces.  So  pure  and  elevated  was  his  private  charac- 
ter, that  it  has  been  said,  ^  his  learning  and  labors  were  exceeded  only  by  the 
invariable  sanctity  of  his  life  and  conversation.'  As  a  divine,  he  was  a  strict 
Calvinist ;  but  in  his  Body  of  Divinity,  he  attempts  to  recondle  the  Calvin- 
Mc  with  the  Arminian  doctrines.  While  his  works  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  his  labors,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  they  exdte 
regret  that  they  had  not  been  prepared  with  greater  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
revised  with  more  accurate  judgment  His  style  is  lumbering  and  heavy, 
and  we  have,  therefore,  looked  through  his  works  m  vain,  to  find  a  single 
passage  suited  to  our  purpose. 

John  Jobtin,  a  prebendary  of  St  Paul's  and  archdeacon  of  London, 
was  an  eminent  schokr,  and  an  independent  theologian.  He  was  of  French 
descent,  and  born  in  London,  whither  his  father  had  fled  from  persecution, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1698.  Young  Jortin  was  first  instructed 
at  the  Charter-house  school,  London,  and  in  1716,  entered  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  From  the  university  he  entered  into  orders,  and  being  fellow 
of  his  society,  he  was  presented  to  the  college  living  of  Swavesey,  near 
Cambridge,  which  he  resigned  in  1728,  and  removed  to  London,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  the  course  of  which  he  attained  to  the 
exalted  dignities  already  mentioned.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
fifth  of  September,  1770. 

Dr.  Jortin's  publications  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  highly  val- 
uable. The  most  important  of  his  works  are  Discourses  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion^  Miscellaneous  Observations  upon  Authors,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  Life  of  Erasmus,  with 
dissertations  on  his  works.  The  freedom  of  some  of  his  strictures  gave 
offence  to  the  high  church  clergy,  and  probably  prevented  him  from  ob- 
taining a  bishopric 

William  Warbtjrton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  engrossed,  per- 
haps, in  his  own  time,  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  learned  world 
than  any  other  literary  man  of  that  period.  Prodigious  powers  of  study 
and  of  expression,  a  bold  and  original  way  of  thinking,  and  indomitable 
self-will  and  arrogance,  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  ihis  extraordinary 
man ;  and  unfortunately  he  was  too  eager  to  arrest  the  attention  of  man- 
kind and  astonish  them,  to  care  for  any  more  beneficia]  result  from  his 
literary  exertions.     His  writings  have,  accordingly,  after  passing  like  a 
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splendid  meteor  across  the  horizon  of  bis  own  age,  sunk  into  all  but  ob- 
livion. 

Warburton  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  was  bom  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  1698.  Though  for  some 
years  he  followed,  in  his  native  town,  the  profession  of  his  &ther,  he  seems 
to  have  had  little  business,  and  consequently  he  applied  those  high  endow- 
ments of  classical  knowledge  which  he  had  made  by  his  industry  at  school, 
to  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  taste  and  inclination.  In  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  he  abandoned  the  law  and  adopted  the  clerical  profession  ; 
and  by  a  dedication  to  a  small  and  obscure  volume  of  translations  from 
Roman  literature,  published  in  1723,  obtained  a  presentation  to  a  small 
vicarage.  He  now  threw  himself  amidst  the  inferior  literary  society  of 
London,  and  sought  for  subsistence  and  advancement  by  his  pen.  On  ob- 
taining the  rectory  of  Brand  Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire,  he  retired  thither, 
and  devoted  himself,  for  years,  to  a  long  and  severe  course  of  reading. 

The  first  work  of  any  importance  that  Warburton  published,  appeared 
in  1736,  under  the  title  of  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  which, 
though  scarcely  calculated  to  please  dther  party  in  the  church,  was  exten- 
sively read,  and  brought  the  author  into  notice.  In  his  next  production, 
the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1738, 
and  the  remaining  four  in  the  course  of  several  years  thereafter,  the  gigantic 
scholarship  of  Warburton  shone  out  in  all  its  vastness.  It  had  often  been 
objected  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Jewish  religion,  that  it  presented  nowheie 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. Warburton,  who  delighted  in  paradox,  instead  of  attempting  to 
deny  this  or  explain  it  away,  at  once  acknowledged  it,  but  asserted  that 
therein  lay  the  strongest  argument  for  the  divine  mission  of  Moses.  To 
establish  this  point,  he  ransacked  the  whole  domain  of  pagan  antiquity,  and 
reared  such  a  mass  of  curious  and  confounding  argument,  that  mankind 
might  be  said  to  be  awed  by  it  into  a  partial  concession  to  the  author's 
views.  He  never  completed  the  work  ;  he  became,  indeed,  weary  of  it ;  and 
perhaps  the  fallacy  of  the  hypothesis  was  first  secretly  acknowledged  by 
himself.  If  it  had  been  consecrated  to  truth,  instead  of  paradox,  it  would 
have  been  by  for  the  most  illustrious  book  of  the  age.  As  it  is,  we  only 
look  upon  it  to  wonder  at  its  endless  learning  and  misspent  ingenuity.  Ten 
years  after  the  author's  death,  this  great  work  is  spoken  of  by  Gibbon  as 
already  a  brilliant  ruin.  It  is  now  rarely  referred  to,  its  learning  being  felt 
as  no  attraction  where  the  solid  qualities  of  truth  are  wanting. 

The  merits  of  Warburton,  or  his  worldly  wisdom,  brought  him  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  :  he  rose  through  the  grades  of  prebend  of  Gloucester, 
prebend  of  Durham,  and  dean  of  Bristol,  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  to 
which  he  attained,  in  1759.  It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  detail  the 
other  literary  adventures  of  this  arrogant  prelate.  The  only  one  that  fells 
particularly  in  our  way  is  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Pope,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  which  he  had  obtained  a  patent  right  in  consequence  of  the  poet's 
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bequest.  The  annotations  of  Warburton  upon  Pope,  perverting  the  author's 
meaning  in  numberless  instances,  and  full  of  malignity  against  the  learned 
men  of  the  age,  were  a  disgrace  to  contemporary  literature. 

T\iQ  latter  years  of  Warburton's  life  were  passed  in  a  melancholy  state  of 
mental  weakness,  occasioned  partly  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  son,  but  chiefly 
by  the  recollection  of  the  unhallowed  means  by  which  he  had  reached  hk 
exalted  position  in  the  church.  He  died  in  his  palace  at  Glouceeter,  on  the 
seventh  of  June,  1779,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  From  the 
'  Divine  Legation'  we  select  the  following  passage,  as  a  specimen  of  ihe 
author's  style : — 

THE  VABIOUS  LIGHTS  IN  WHICH  GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY  WAS 
BEGABDED. 

Here  matters  rested :  and  the  vulgar  faith  seems  to  have  remained  a  long  time  un- 
disturbed. But  as  the  age  grew  refined,  and  the  Greeks  became  inquisitive  and 
learned,  the  common  mythology  began  to  give  offence.  The  speculative  and  more 
delicate  were  shocked  at  the  absurd  and  iounoral  stories  of  their  gods,  and  scandal- 
ized to  find  such  things  make  an  authentic  part  of  their  story.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
thought  matter  of  wonder  how  such  tales,  taken  up  in  a  barbarous  age,  came  not  to 
sink  into  oblivion  as  the  age  grew  more  knowing,  from  mere  abhorrence  of  their  in- 
decencies and  shame  of  their  absurdities.  Without  doubt  this  had  been  their  for- 
tune, but  for  an  unlucky  circumstance.  The  great  poets  of  Greece,  who  had  most 
contributed  to  refine  the  public  taste  and  manners,  and  were  now  grown  into  a  kind 
of  sacred  authority,  had  sanctified  these  silly  legends  by  their  writings,  which  time 
had  now  consigned  to  unmortality. 

Vulgar  paganism,  therefore,  in  such  an  age  as  this,  lying  open  to  the  attacks  of 
curious  and  inquisitive  men,  would  not,  we  may  well  think,  be  long  at  rest.  It  is 
true,  fteethinking  men  lay  under  great  difficulties  and  discouragements.  To  insult 
the  religion  of  one^s  country,  which  is  now  the  mark  of  learned  distinction,  was 
branded  in  the  ancient  world  with  public  infiuny.  Yet  fVeethinkers  there  were,  who, 
as  is  their  wont,  together  with  the  public  worship  of  their  country,  throw  off*  all 
reverence  for  religion  in  general.  Amongst  these  was  Euhemerus,  the  Messenian, 
and,  by  what  we  can  learn,  the  most  distinguished  of  this  tribe.  This  man,  in  mere 
wantonness  of  heart,  began  his  attacks  on  religion  by  divulging  the  secret  of  the  mys- 
teries. But  as  it  was  capital  to  do  this  directly  and  professedly,  he  contrived  to 
cover  his  perfidy  and  malice  by  the  intervention  of  a  kind  of  Utopian  romance.  He 
pretended,  '  that  in  a  certain  city,  which  he  came  to  in  his  travels,  he  found  this 
grand  secret,  that  the  gods  were  dead  men  deified,  preserved  in  their  sacred  writings, 
and  confirmed  by  monumental  records  inscribed  to  the  gods  themselves,  who  were 
there  said  to  be  interred.'  So  fkr  was  not  amiss ;  but  then,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
his  class,  who  never  cultivate  a  truth  but  in  order  to  graft  a  lie  upon  it,  he  pre- 
tended '  that  dead  mortals  were  the  first  gods,  and  that  an  imaginary  divinity  in 
these  early  heroes  and  conquerors  created  the  idea  of  a  superior  power,  and  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  religious  worship  amongst  men.'  The  learned  reader  sees  be- 
low [note  in  Greek  omitted,]  that  our  fVeeth inker  is  true  to  his  cause,  and  endeav- 
ours to  verify  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  sect,  that  fear  first  made  gods,  even 
in  that  very  instance  where  the  contrary  passion  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height^ 
the  time  when  men  made  gods  of  their  deceased  benefiictors.  A  little  matter  of  ad- 
dress hides  the  shame  of  so  perverse  a  piece  of  malice.  He  represents  those  found- 
ers of  society  and  fathers  of  their  country  under  the  idea  of  destructive  conquerors, 
who  by  mere  force  and  fbar  had  brought  men  into  subjection  and  slaveiy.    On  this 
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acoofmt  it  was  that  indignant  antiquity  concnrred  in  giying  Eohemerns  the  proper 
same  of  atheist,  which,  howeyer,  he  would  hardly  have  escaped,  though  he  had 
done  no  more  than  divulge  the  secret  of  the  mysteries,  and  had  not  poisoDcd  his 
discoyery  with  this  impious  and  forcing  addition,  so  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of 
that  secret.  This  detection  had  been  long  dreaded  by  the  orthodox  protectors  of 
pagan  worship;  and  they  were  provided  of  a  temporary  defence  in  their  intricate 
and  properly  perplexed  system  of  symbolic  adoration.  But  this  would  do  only  to 
stop  a  breach  for  the  present,  till  a  better  could  be  provided,  and  was  too  weak 
to  stand  alone  against  so  violent  an  attack.  The  philosophers,  therefore,  now  took 
up  the  defence  of  paganism  where  the  priests  had  left  it,  and  to  the  others'  symbols 
added  their  own  allegories,  for  a  second  cover  to  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient 
mythology;  for  all  the  genuine  sects  of  philosophy,  as  we  have  observed,  were 
steady  patriots,  legislation  making  one  essential  part  of  their  philosophy ;  and  to 
legislate  without  the  foundation  of  a  natural  religion,  was,  in  their  opinion,  build- 
ing castles  in  the  air.  So  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  they  took  alarm,  and  op- 
posed these  insulters  of  the  public  worship  with  all  their  vigour.  But  as  they 
never  lost  sight  of  their  proper  character,  they  so  contrived  that  the  defence  of 
the  national  religion  should  terminate  in  a  reconunendation  of  their  philosophic 
speculations.  Hence,  their  support  of  the  public  worship,  and  their  evasions  of 
£uhemerus's  charge,  turned  upon  this  proposition, '  Tliat  the  whole  ancient  mythol- 
ogy was  no  other  than  the  vehicle  of  physical,  moral,  and  divine  knowledge.' 
And  to  this  it  is  the  learned  Eusebius  refers,  where  he  says,  '  That  a  new  race 
of  men  refined  their  old  gross  theology,  and  gave  it  in  an  honester  look,  and 
brought  it  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things.' 

However,  this  proved  a  troublesome  work,  and,  after  all,  ineffectuel  for  the  se- 
curity of  men's  private  morals,  which  the  example  of  the  licentious  story,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  would  not  fail  to  influence,  how  well  soever  the  allegoric  inter- 
pretation was  calculated  to  cover  the  public  honour  of  religion;  so  that  the  more 
ethical  of  the  philosophers  grew  peevish  with  what  gave  them  so  much  trouble, 
and  answered  so  little  to  the  interior  of  religious  practice.  This  made  tliem  break 
out,  from  time  to  time,  into  hasty  resentments  against  their  capital  poets ;  un- 
suitable, one  would  think,  to  the  dignity  of  the  authors  of  such  noble  recondite 
truths  as  they  would  persuade  us  to  believe  were  treasured  up  in  their  writings. 
Hence  it  was  that  Plato  banished  Homer  from  his  republic,  and  that  Pythagoras, 
in  one  of  his  extramundane  adventures,  saw  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  doin^  pen- 
ance in  hell,  and  hung  up  there  for  examples,  to  be  bleached  and  purified  from 
the  grossness  and  pollution  of  their  ideas. 

The  first  of  these  allegorizers,  as  we  learn  from  Laertius,  was  Anaxagoras,  who,  with 
his  friend  Metrodorus,  turned  Homer's  mythology  into  a  system  of  ethics.  Next 
came  Hereclides  Ponticus,  and  of  the  same  fables  made  as  good  a  system  of  physics ; 
which,  to  show  us  with  what  kind  of  spirit  it  was  composed,  he  entitled  Antirresis 
Um  hat  autou  [Hotjictou]  bUisphcmesaiUon.  And  last  of  all,  when  the  necessity  be- 
came more  pressing,  Proclus  undertook  to  show  that  all  Homer's  fUbles  were  no 
other  than  physical,  ethical,  and  moral  allegories.        *       * 

Dr.  Doddridge,  a  distinguished  non-conformist  divine,  and  successful 
author,  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  unhappy  prelate  whom  we 
have  just  noticed.  His  grandfather  had  been  ejected  from  the  living  of 
Shipperton,  in  Middlesex,  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1062;  and  his  father 
being  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  there  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  German  who  had  fled  from  Prague  to  escape  the  persecution 
which  raged  in  Bohemia,  after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Pala- 
ll.;o,  when,  to  abjure  or  emigrate,  wc^e  tlie  only  alternatives. 
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Philip  Doddridge  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1702 ; 
and  that  his  pious  parents  early  instructed  him  in  religious  knowledge, 
Orton,  his  biographer,  beare  the  following  testimony  : — ^  I  have  heard  him 
relate  that  his  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments before  he  could  read,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  the 
chimney  in  the  room  where  they  conunonly  sat ;  and  her  wise  and  pious  re- 
flections upon  the  stories  there  represented,  were  the  means  of  making  some 
good  impressions  upon  his  heart,  which  never  yfore  out ;  and  therefore  thi9 
method  of  instruction  he  frequently  recommended  to  parents.' 

In  1712,  Doddridge  was  sent  to  school  at  Eingston-upon-Thames ;  buf 
both  his  parents  dying  within  three  years  afterwards,  he  was  removed  to 
St  Albans,  and  whilst  there,  was  solemnly  admitted,  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
a  member  of  the  non-conforming  congregation.  B^  religious  impressions 
were  deep  and  sincere ;  and  when,  in  1718,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  offered 
to  educate  him  for  the  ministry  in  the  church  of  England,  Doddridge  de- 
clined, from  conscientious  scruples,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage.  A 
generous  friend.  Dr.  Clarke  of  St  Albans,  now  stepped  forward  to  patronize 
the  studious  youth;  and  in  1719,  he  was  placed  at  an  academy  established 
at  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  for  the  education  of  dissenters.  Here  he 
resided  three  years,  pursuing  his  studies  for  the  ministry,  and  cultivating  a 
taste  for  general  literature.  To  one  of  his  fellow-pupils  who  had  condoled 
with  him  on  being  buried  alive,  Doddridge  writes  in  the  following  happy 
strain : — 

'  Here  I  stick  dose  to  those  delightfUL  studies  which  a  fkvourable  providence  has 
made  the  basineas  of  my  life.  One  day  passeth  away  after  another,  and  I  only 
know  that  it  passeth  pleasantly  with  me.  As  for  the  world  about  me,  I  have  very 
little  concern  with  it  I  live  almost  like  a  tortoise  shut  up  in  its  shell,  almost 
always  in  the  same  town,  the  same  house,  the  same  chamber ;  yet  I  live  like  a 
prince — not,  indeed,  in  the  pomp  of  greatness,  but  the  pride  of  liberty ;  master  of 
my  books,  master  of  my  time,  and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  master  of  myself.  I  can 
willingly  give  up  the  charms  of  London,  the  luxury,  the  company,  the  popularity 
of  it,  for  the  secret  pleasures  of  rational  emplojrmcnt  and  self-approbation ;  retired 
from  applause  and  reproach,  from  envy  and  contempt,  and  the  destructive  baits  of 
avarice  and  ambition.  So  that,  instead  of  lamenting  it  as  my  misfortune,  you  should 
congratulate  me  upon  it  as  my  happiness,  that  I  am  confined  in  an  obscure  village, 
aeeiDg  it  gives  me  so  many  valuable  advantages  to  the  most  important  purposes  of 
devotion  and  philosophy,  and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  useftilness  too.' 

From  his  first  sermon,  which  was  delivered  before  he  had  reached  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  Doddridge  became  a  popular  preacher  among  the 
dissenters,  and  had  calls  to  various  congregations.  In  1729,  he  settled  at 
Northampton,  and  was  thenceforth  celebrated  for  his  abilities,  dih'gence,  and 
zeaL  Here  he  opened  a  school,  and  was  so  successful,  that  in  a  few  years 
he  engaged  an  assistant,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  junior  pupils, 
and  the  direction  of  the  academy  during  his  absence  from  home.  He  first 
appeared  as  an  author  in  1730,  when  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Means  of  Beviving  the  Dissenting  Interest    He  afterwards  applied  himself 
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to  the  compoeition  of  practical  religious  works,  and  in  the  course  of  the  four 
following  years  sent  forth  his  Sermons  on  the  JEducation  of  Children,  Ser- 
mons to  Young  People^  and  Ten  Sermons  on  the  Potoer  and  Grace  of 
Christ,  and  the  Evidences  of  his  Glorious  Gospel,  all  of  which  were  well 
received  by  the  public.  In  1741,  appeared  his  Practical  Discourses  on 
Begeneration,  and  in  1745,  The  Rise  and  Progress  ofBeligion  in  the  SouL 
The  latter  is  the  author's  most  profound  work,  and  forms  a  body  of  practical 
divinity  and  Christian  experience,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  a  similar  nature. 

Two  years  after  *  The  Rise  and  Progress'  appeared,  Doddridge  published 
Som£  Remarkahle  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardner,  who  was 
slain  by  the  Rebels  at  the  Battle  of  PresUmpans,  September  21,  1745,  the 
popularity  of  which  was  almost  unparalleled.  Gardner  was  a  brave  Scottish 
oflScer  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Marlborough,  and  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Earl  of  Stair  in  his  embassy  to  Paris.  From  a  gay  libertine  life 
he  was  suddenly  converted  to  one  of  the  strictest  piety,  by  what  he  conceived ' 
to  be  a  supernatural  interference,  that  is,  a  visible  representation  of  Christ, 
suspended  in  the  air,  amidst  an  unusual  blaze  of  light,  and  accompanied  by 
a  declaration  of  the  words,  *  Oh,  sinner !  did  I  sufler  this  for  thee,  and  are 
these  the  returns  9'  From  the  period  of  this  vision  till  his  death,  twenty-six 
years  afterwards.  Colonel  Gardner  maintained  the  hfe  and  character  of  a 
sincere  and  zealous  Christian,  united  with  that  of  an  intrepid  and  active  offi- 
cer. This  industrious  vmter's  last  and  most  elaborate  production,  and  the 
one  on  which  his  reputation  as  an  author  chiefly  depends,  is  Ths  Family 
Expositor,  Containing  a  Version  and  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Improvement  of  each  Section,  This 
compendium  of  Scriptural  knowledge  was  received  with  the  warmest  appro- 
bation, both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  translated  into  several  languages. 

Doddridge  continued  his  iiseful  and  laborious  life  at  Northampton  for 
many  years ;  but  his  health  failing,  he  was,  in  1751,  advised  to  remove  to 
a  warmer  climate  for  the  winter.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  he,  ac- 
cordingly, sailed  from  Falmouth  for  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  October ;  but  he  survived  the  voyage  only  five  days,  dying  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month. 

The  sohd  learning,  unquestioned  piety,  and  truly  Cathohc  hberahty  and 
benevolence  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  secured  for  him  the  warm  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  contemporaries  of  all  sects.  He  heartily  vrished  and  prayed 
for  a  greater  union  among  Protestants,  and  longed  for  the  happy  time, 
when,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  the  question  would  be,  not  how  much  we  may 
lawfully  impose,  and  how  much  we  may  lawfiilly  dispute,  but  on  the  one 
side  what  we  may  waive,  and  on  the  other  what  we  may  acquiesce  in,  from 
a  principle  of  mutual  tenderness  and  respect,  without  displeasing  our  com- 
mon Lord,  and  injuring  that  great  cause  of  original  Christianity  which  he 
hath  appointed  us  to  guard.'  The  following  letter,  written  to  Mrs.  Doddridge 
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from  Northampton,  in  August,  1*740,  will  sufficiently  exemplify  our  author's 
style : — 

THE  DANGEROUS  ILLNESS  OF  A  DAUGHTER. 

When  I  came  down  to  prayer  on  Lord's  day  moniing,  at  eight  o'clock,  immediately 
after  the  short  prayer  with  which  you  know  we  begin  fiunily  worship,  Mre.  Wilson, 
(who  has  indeed  showed  a  most  pmdent  and  tender  care  of  the  children,  and 
managed  her  trust  very  well  during  your  absence,)  came  to  me  in  tears,  and  told  me 
that  Mr.  Knott  wanted  to  speak  with  me :  I  immediately  guessed  his  errand,  es- 
pecially when  I  saw  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he  could  scarcely  utter 
it  It  was  natural  to  ask  if  my  child  were  dead  1  He  told  me  she  was  yet  alive, 
but  that  the  doctor  had  hardly  any  hopes  at  all,  for  she  was  seized  at  two  in  the 
morning  with  a  chilliness,  which  was  attended  with  convulsions.  No  one,  my  dear, 
can  judge  so  well  as  yourself  what  I  must  feel  on  such  an  occasion ;  yet  I  found,  as 
I  had  Just  before  done  in  my  secret  retirements,  a  most  lively  sense  of  the  love  and 
care  of  Gkxl,  and  a  calm  sweet  resignation  to  his  will,  though  the  surprise  of  the  news 
was  almost  as  great  as  if  my  child  had  been  seized  in  ftill  health ;  for  eveiy  body 
before  told  me  she  was  quite  in  a  safe  and  comfortable  way.  I  had  now  no  refuge 
but  prayer,  in  which  the  countenances  of  my  pupils,  when  I  told  them  the  story, 
showed  how  much  they  were  disposed  to  join  with  me.  I  had  before  me  Mr. 
Clarke's  book  of  the  Promises ;  and  though  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,  yet  so  it  hap- 
pened that  I  had  left  off,  the  Sabbath  before,  in  the  middle  of  a  section,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixty-fifth  page,  so  that  the  ft^sh  words  which  came  in  course  to  be 
read  were  Matt.  xzi.  22,  '  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  be- 
lieving,  ye  shall  receive  ;*  the  next,  '  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you, 
ye  sliall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you ;'  then  followed,  'Whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  my  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you ;'  *  Ask  and  receive,  that  your 
joy  may  be  AiU ;'  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the 
Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  son ;'  '  If  ye  ask  any  thing  in  my  name  I  will  do  it ;' 
and  at  last,  '  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up.'  These  scriptures  falling  thus  undesignedly  and  unexpectedly  in  my  way, 
at  that  moment,  and  thus  directly  following  each  other,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
transcribed  them,  struck  me  and  the  whole  family  very  sensibly ;  and  I  felt  great 
encouragement  earnestly  to  plead  tliem  in  prayer,  with  a  very  firm  persuasion  that, 
one  way  or  other,  God  would  make  tliis  a  very  teaching  circumstance  to  me  and  the 
family.  Then  Mr.  Bunyan  came,  and  pleaded  strongly  against  blistering  her ;  but 
I  told  him  it  was  matter  of  conscience  to  me  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of  the 
doctor,  though  I  left  the  issue  entirely  to  God,  and  felt  a  dependence  on  him  alone. 
I  then  wrote  you  the  hasty  lines  which  I  hope  you  received  by  the  last  post,  and 
renewed  my  application  to  God  in  secret,  reviewing  the  promises  which  had  so 
much  astonished  and  revived  me  in  the  family,  when  those  words,  '  The  prayer  of 
fkith  shall  save  the  sick,'  came  on  my  heart,  as  if  it  had  been  from  the  very  mouth 
of  God  himself;  so  that  I  could  not  forbear  replying,  before  I  was  well  aware, '  then 
it  shall;*  and  I  was  then  enabled  to  pray  with  that  penetrating  sense  of  God's 
almighty  power,  and  with  that  confidence  in  his  love,  which  I  think  I  never  had 
before  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  I  thought  I  then  felt  myself  much  more  desirous 
that  the  child  might  be  spared,  if  it  were  but  a  little  while,  and  from  this  illness,  as 
in  answer  to  prayer,  than  on  account  of  her  recovery  simply,  and  in  itself,  or  of  my 
own  enjoyment  of  her.  I  lay  open  all  my  heart  before  you,  my  dear,  because  it 
scims  to  me  something  of  a  singular  experience.  While  I  was  thus  employed,  with 
an  ardour  of  soul  which,  had  it  long  continued,  would  have  weakened  and  exhausted 
roy  spirits  extremely,  I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  wanted  me  :  this  grieved  me  ex- 
ceedingly, till  I  found  it  was  Mr.  Button,  now  of  the  Moravian  church,  whose 
Cliristian  exhortations  and  consolations  were  very  reviving  to  me.    He  said,  among 
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other  things, '  God's  will  coDcernifig  you  is,  that  you  should  be  happy  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  circumstances ;  and  particularly  now,  in  this  circumstance ;  happy  in  your 
child's  life,  happy  in  its  health,  happy  in  its  sickness,  happy  in  its  death,  happy  in 
its  resurrection !'  He  promised  to  go  and  pray  for  it,  and  said  he  had  known  great 
effects  attending  such  a  method. 

So  it  was,  that  from  that  hour  the  child  began  to  mend,  as  I  wrote  word  to  you  by 
him  that  evening,  and  by  Mr.  Offley  yesterday  morning.  I  can  not  pretend  to  say 
that  I  am  assured  she  will  recover ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  she  does  not, 
God  wiU  make  her  death  a  blessing  to  us ;  and  I  think  she  will  be  spared. 

We  can  not  close  our  sketch  of  this  amiable  and  interesting  divine,  with- 
out introducing  an  epigram  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  which  Dr. 
Johnson  calls,  *  one  of  the  finest  epigrams  m  the  English  language.'  The 
subject  is  his  family  motto,  *  Dum  vivimus  vivamus,'  which,  in  its  primaiy 
signification,  is  not  very  suitable  to  a  Christian  divine,  but  he  paraphrased  it 
thus: — 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries. 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be; 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee. 

At  this  period  appeared  those  two  remarkable  men,  Wesley  and  White- 
field.  Brought  up  in  the  established  church  of  England,  but  ultimately  sepa- 
rating from  it,  they  passed  through  a  career  of  popularity  and  usefulness 
rarely  attained  by  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

John  Wesley,  the  great  founder  of  Methodism,  was  the  son  of  the  rector 
of  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  born  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1703. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  he  was  placed  at  the  Charter-house-school, 
London ;  and  in  1716,  was  elected  to  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  more  than  ordinary  assiduity,  till  he  obtained 
his  master's  degree.  In  1725,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Potter, 
and  the  following  year  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  College.  He,  his 
brother  Charles,  and  a  few  other  students  at  Oxford,  formed  themselves  into 
a  society,  and  resolved  to  live  on  principles  of  greater  austerity  and  devotion, 
than  then  prevailed  in  the  university,  in  consequence  of  which  they  received 
the  appellation  of  Methodists. 

After  officiating  a  few  years  as  curate  to  his  father,  Wesley's  burning  zeal 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  formal  ministerial  labors  at  home,  and  he  there- 
fore went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia,  to  convert  the  Indians.  His  ex- 
pectations were  not,  however,  released  abroad,  and  after  an  absence  of  a  Uttle 
more  than  two  years,  returning  to  England,  he,  in  1738,  commenced  field- 
preaching,  travelling  through  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
establishing  Methodist  congregations  wherever  he  went.  The  grand  doctrine 
of  Wesley,  and  that  which  drew  thousands  to  his  standard,  was  univeisal  re- 
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demption,  in  oontradistinction  from  the  Calvinistio  doctrine  of  particular  re- 
demption ;  and  his  proeelytes  were,  by  the  act  of  convenion,  made  regene- 
rate men.  The  Methodists  also  received  lay  members  as  preachers,  who,  by 
their  itinerant  ministrations  and  unquenchaUe  enthusiasm,  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  extension  of  their  societies. 

Wesley  ccHitinued  to  preach,  to  write,  and  to  travel,  till  he  was  eighty- 
eight  years  of  age ;  and  his  apostolic  earnestness  and  venerable  appearance 
procured  for  him,  everywhere,  the  profoundest  respect  After  having 
preached  about  forty  thousand  sermons,  and  travelled  three  hundred  thou- 
sand miles,  his  highly  useful  and  laborious  career  was  terminated  on  the 
second  of  March,  1791.  His  body  lay  in  a  kind  of  state  in  his  chapel  at 
London,  the  day  previous  to  his  interment,  dressed  in  his  clerical  habit,  with 
gown,  cussock,  and  band ;  the  old  clerical  cap  on  his  head,  a  Bible  in  one 
hand,  and  a  white  handkerchief  in  the  other.  The  funeral  service  was  read 
by  one  of  lus  old  preachers.  *  When,'  according  to  Southey,  *  he  came  to 
that  part  of  the  service, '  forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  unto  him- 
self the  soul  of  our  dear  brother ^  his  voice  changed,  and  he  instituted  the  word 
father  ;  and  the  feeling  with  which  he  did  this  was  such,  that  the  congrega- 
tion, who  were  shedding  silent  tears,  burst  at  once  into  loud  weeping.'  At 
the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  the  number  of  Methodists  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica was  eighty  thousand ;  they  are  now  more  than  a  million. 

The  writings  and  journals  of  Wesley  are  very  voluminous ;  but  the  follow- 
ing passage,  from  his  celebrated  argument  on  Christian  Perfection^  is  all 
that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  introduce : — 

I  have  now  done  what  I  proposed.  I  have  given  a  plain  and  simple  account 
of  the  manner  wherein  I  first  receiyed  the  doctrine  of  Perfection,  and  the  sense 
wherein  I  received,  and  wherein  I  do  receive  and  teach  it  to  this  daj.  I  have 
declared  the  whole,  and  every  part  of  what  I  mean  by  that  Scriptural  expres- 
sion. I  have  drawn  the  picture  of  it  at  flill  length,  without  either  disguise  or 
covering.  And  I  would  now  ask  any  impartial  person,  What  is  there  so  fHghtful 
therein  1  Whence  Is  all  this  outcry,  which,  for  these  twenty  years  and  upwards, 
has  been  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  if  all  Christianity  were  destroyed, 
and  all  religion  torn  up  by  the  root  7  Why  is  it,  that  the  very  name  of  perfec- 
tion has  been  cast  out  of  the  mouths  of  Christians ;  yea,  exploded  and  abhorred, 
as  if  it  contained  the  most  pernicious  heresy  1  Why  have  the  preachers  of  it  been 
hooted  at  like  mad  dogs,  even  by  men  that  fbar  Qod :  nay,  and  by  some  of  their 
own  children;  some  whom  they,  under  Qod,  had  begotten  through  the  gospel? 
What  reason  is  there  for  this  1  Or  what  pretence  ?  Reason,  sound  reason,  there 
is  none.  It  is  impossible  there  should :  but  pretences  there  are,  and  those  in 
great  abundance.  Indeed  there  is  ground  to  fear,  that  with  some  who  treat  us 
thus,  it  is  a  mere  pretence ;  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  copy  of  their  countenance, 
fVom  the  beginning  to  the  end.  They  wanted,  they  sought  occasion  against  me: 
and  here  they  found  what  they  sought.  'This  is  Mr.  Wesley's  doctrine  I  he 
preaches  perfection.'  He  does :  yet  this  is  not  his  doctrine,  any  more  than  it  is 
yours ;  or  any  one's  else  that  is  a  Minister  of  Christ  For  it  is  At5  doctrine,  par- 
ticularly, emphatically  His ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  are  his 
words,  not  mine,  '  Te  shall,  therefore,  be  perfect,  as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect'    And  who  says,  ye  shall  not?    Or  at  least,  not  till  your  soul  is  sep- 
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umted  from  the  body  1  It  is  the  doctnne  of  St  Paul,  the  doctrine  of  St.  Jumb, 
of  St  Peter,  St  John :  and  no  otherwise  Mr.  Wesley's,  than  as  it  is  the  doctnne 
of  every  one  who  preaches  the  pure  and  the  whole  gospel.  I  tell  yon,  as  plain 
as  I  can  speak,  where  and  when  I  fonnd  this.  I  found  it  in  the  orades  of  God,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  when  I  read  them  with  no  other  view  or  desire  but  to 
save  my  own  soul.  But  whosesoever  this  doctrine  is,  I  pray  yon,  what  harm  is  there 
hi  it  ?  Look  at  it  again :  survey  it  on  eveiy  side,  and  that  with  the  dosest  attention. 
In  one  view  it  ia  purity  of  intention,  dedicating  all  the  liib  to  Qod.  It  is  the  giving 
Ood  all  our  heart;  it  is  one  desire  and  design  ruling  all  our  tempers.  Itisthedevo- 
ting  not  a  part,  but  all  our  soul,  body,  and  substance  to  Qod.  In  another  view,  it  is 
all  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ,  ambling  us  to  walk  aa  Christ  walked.  It  is  the 
circumcision  of  the  heart  from  all  fllthiness ;  all  inward  as  well  as  outward  pollution. 
It  is  a  renewal  of  the  heart  in  the  whole  image  of  Qod,  the  frdl  likeness  of  him  that 
created  it  Tet  in  another,  it  is  the  loving  Qod  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  n^hbov 
as  ourselves.  Now  take  in  which  of  these  views  you  please,  (for  there  is  no  material 
difference,)  and  this  is  the  whole  and  sole  perfection,  as  a  train  of  writings  prove  to 
a  demonstration,  which  I  have  believed  and  taught  for  these  forty  years,  from  the 
year  1726  to  1766. 

Now  let  this  perfection  appear  in  its  native  form,  and  who  can  speak  one  word 
against  it  1  Will  any  dare  to  speak  against  loving  the  Lord  our  Qod  with  all  our 
heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  t  Against  a  renewal  of  heart  not  only  in  part, 
but  in  the  whole  image  of  God  1  Who  is  he  that  will  open  his  mouth  against  being 
cleansed  from  aU  pollution  both  of  flesh  and  spirit  1  Or  against  having  all  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ,  and  walking  in  all  things  as  Christ  walked  1  What  man  who 
calls  himself  a  Christian  has  the  hardiness  to  object  to  the  devoting,  not  a  part,  but 
all  our  soul,  body,  and  substance  to  God  1  What  serious  man  would  oppose  the  giv- 
higOod  aU  our  heart,  and  the  having  one  desire  ruling  all  our  tempers  1  I  say  again, 
let  this  perfection  appear  in  its  own  shape,  and  who  will  flght  against  it  1  It  must  be 
disguised  before  it  can  be  opposed.  It  must  be  covered  with  a  bear-skin  first,  or  even 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  people  will  scarce  be  induced  to  worry  it. 

But  whatever  these  do,  let  not  the  children  of  Qod  any  longer  fight  against  the 
image  of  God.  Let  not  the  members  of  Christ  say  any  thing  against  having  the 
whole  mind  that  was  in  Christ.  Let  not  those  who  are  alive  to  God  oppose  the 
dedicating  all  our  life  to  him.  Why  should  you,  who  have  his  love  shed  abroad  in 
your  heart,  withstand  the  giving  him  all  your  heart  %  Does  not  all  that  is  within  you 
07  out,  '  0  who  that  loves,  can  love  enough  V  What  pity  that  those  who  desire  or 
design  to  please  him,  should  have  any  other  design  or  desire  1  much  more  that  they 
should  dread,  as  a  fatal  delusion,  yea,  abhor,  as  an  abomination  to  God,  the  having 
this  one  desire  and  design,  ruling  every  temper  ?  Why  should  devovZ  men  be  afraid 
of  devoting  all  their  soul,  body,  and  substance  to  God  1  Why  should  those  who  love 
Christ,  count  it  a  danmable  error,  to  think  we  may  have  all  the  mind  that  was  in 
him  ^  We  allow,  we  contend,  that  we  are  justified  freely,  through  the  righteousness 
and  blood  of  Christ  And  why  are  you  so  hot  against  us,  because  we  expect  to  be 
sanctified  wholly  through  his  spirit  7  We  look  for  no  flivour  either  from  the  open  ser- 
vants of  sin,  or  from  those  who  have  only  the  form  of  religion.  But  how  long  will 
you,  who  worship  God  in  spirit,  who  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  not  made 
with  hands,  set  your  battle  in  array  against  those  who  seek  an  entire  circumcision  of 
heart,  who  thirst  to  be  cleansed  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  to  perfect 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God  *?  Are  we  your  enemies,  because  we  look  for  a  full  de- 
liverance from  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God  1  Nay,  we  are  your 
brethren,  your  fellow-labourers  m  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord,  your  companions  hi  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus.  Although  this  we  confess  (if  we  are  fools  therein, 
yet  as  fools  bear  with  us),  we  do  expect  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves.    Yea,  we  do  believe,  that  he  will  m  this  world  so '  cleanse 
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the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  faispiration  of  fats  Hdy  Spirit^  that,  we  shall  per- 
fectly lore  him,  and  worthily  magnify  his  holy  name/ 

Gbobgb  Whitefield,  for  some  years  the  associate  and  iriend  of  Wesley, 
was  bom  at  Gloucester,  in  1 714.  From  the  Crypt  school  of  his  native  town, 
he  entered,  as  a  servitor,  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  inunediately  after 
he  was  graduated,  was  ordained  by  Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  A  zeal- 
ous enthusiasm  now  pervaded  all  his  actions,  and  he  preached,  not  only  in 
piisons,  but  in  the  open  fields ;  and  by  a  strong  persuasive  eloquence  he 
Boon  attracted  a  multitude  of  followers.  In  1738,  he  came  to  America,  and 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  his  followers ;  but  after  laboring  for  some 
years  in  oonjunction  with  Wesley,  a  serious  dispute  arose  between  them,  and 
a  separation  followed.  While  he  zealously  asserted  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
election  and  final  perseverance,  agreeably  to  the  notions  of  Calvin,  his  oppo- 
nent regarded  his  opinion  as  unsupported  by  Scripture,  and  therefore  inad- 
missible ;  in  consequence  of  which  arose  the  two  sects  of  the  Calvinistic  and 
the  Armenian  Methodists.  Secure  in  the  good  opinion  of  a  great  number 
of  adherents,  and  in  the  patronage  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  to  whom  he  was 
chaplain,  he  continued  his  labors,  and  through  the  assistance  of  his  munifi- 
cent patron,  built  two  Tabernacles  in  the  city  of  London  for  the  commo- 
dious reception  of  his  followers.  He  died  in  1770,  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
churches  he  had  established  in  America. 

As  a  popular  orator,  Whitefield  was  passionate  and  vehement,  wielding  his 
audience  almost  at  will,  and  so  fascinating  in  his  style  and  manner,  that 
Hume,  the  historian,  said  he  was  worth  travelling  twenty  miles  to  hear. 
His  writings,  however,  are  tame  and  commonplace,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  should  have  injured  his  fame  by  resorting  to  publication. 

A  passmg  notice  is  here  due  to  two  divines,  Dr.  Warner  and  Dr.  Leland, 
authors  of  two  of  the  best  Histories  of  Ireland  hitherto  published. 

FsRoraANDO  Warner  was  bom  in  1700,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  ho  rose  rapidly  in  the  church,  until  he 
obtained  the  rectoiy  of  St.  Micbaers  Queenhithe,  London,  and  that  of 
Barnes,  in  Surrey,  between  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  IDs 
death  occurred  on  the  third  of  October,  1768. 

Dr.  Warner  was  a  very  voluminous  and  successful  writer.  Besides  the 
*  History  of  Ireland,'  he  was  the  author  of  A  System  of  Divinity  and 
Morality^  on  the  most  Important  Points  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Be- 
ligion,  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More^  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
War  in  Ireland^  and  BolinghroJce^  or  a  Dialogue  on  the  Origin  and  Au- 
thority of  Revelation.  His  *  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  contains  many  of 
the  most  valuable  reminiscences  we  have  of  that  traly  great  man. 

Dr.  Thomas  Leland  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in 
1 702.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  in  his  native  city,  and  enjoyed  the 
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honor  of  being  its  senior  fellow.    His  life  of  eminent  usefulness  and  great 
devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  was  closed  in  1785. 

Leland's  works  are  not  numerous,  but  are  all  highly  important  He  was 
a  Yery  accurate  and  profound  scholar,  and  his  ^  History  of  Ireland'  was  de- 
signed as  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Warner.  His  other  productions 
are,  The  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon^  Principles  of  Human  Eloquence^  and 
the  best  translation  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

A  brief  view  of  the  life,  genius,  and  writings  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
Lord  Eames  will  doee  our  present  remarks. 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1694,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  His  mind  and  manners  so  early  ma- 
tured, that,  before  he  was  of  age,  he  sat  in  parliament  as  member  for  Lostwi- 
thiel,  and  spoke  with  so  much  violence  as  to  provoke,  from  his  antagonists,  a 
hint,  that  his  minority  might  possibly  be  taken  advantage  of  to  move  for 
his  exclusion  from  the  house.  The  accession  of  George  the  Second  opened, 
to  Stanhope,  the  road  to  political  honors.  He  was  made  one  of  the  king's 
privy  counsellors,  appointed  the  following  year  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
Holland,  and,  in  1730,  received  the  Garter.  From  this  period  until  the 
infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  pubhc  employment,  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  political  life,  sometimes  filling  the  most  important 
stations  under  government,  and  at  other  times  as  a  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  the  ministry.  In  1745,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
and  though  his  government  was  of  short  duration,  yet  the  mildness  and 
beneficence  of  his  sway  is  still  remembered  with  gratitude.  He  died  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  1773. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  a  man  of  highly  pohshed  manners,  extensive  ac- 
quirements, and  versatile  talents.  He  held  an  exalted  place  among  the 
diplomatists,  statesmen,  wits,  and  orators  of  the  age ;  and  was  called  the 
British  Cicero.  Of  his  writings,  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  is  his  most  popular 
work.  These  letters  contain  much  excellent  advice  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  and  the  improvement  of  the  external  worldly  character,  but  are  greatly 
deficient  in  the  higher  points  of  moraUty.  They  were  not  intended  by 
their  author  for  publication,  and  did  not  appear  till  after  his  deatL  We 
select  the  following  remarks  on  *  Good  Breeding.* 

DEFINITION  OF  GOOD  BREEDING. 

A  friend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly  defined  good  breeding  to  be,  *  The 
result  of  much  good  sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from  them.'  Taking  this  for 
granted  (as  I  think  it  can  not  be  disputed),  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that  any  body, 
who  has  good  sense  and  good  nature,  can  essentially  fail  in  good  breeding.  As  to 
the  modes  of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  persons,  places  and  cxrcumstanoes, 
and  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  observation  and  experience ;  but  the  substance  of  it 
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Is  ererywbere  and  eternally  the  same.  Good  maimen  are,  to  particalar  societies, 
what  good  morala  are  to  society  in  general— ^eir  cement  and  their  secority.  And 
aa  laws  are  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of 
bad  ones,  so  there  are  certain  rules  of  civility,  universally  implied  and  received,  to 
enforce  good  manners  and  punish  bad  ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
leas  difference,  both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than  at  first  one  would 
imagine.  The  immoral  man  who  invades  another's  property,  is  justly  hanged  for 
it ;  and  the  ill-bred  man,  who,  by  his  ill  manners,  invades  and  disturbs  Uie  quiet  and 
comforts  of  private  life,  is  by  oonunon  consent  as  Justly  banished  society.  Mutual 
complaisance,  attentions  and  sacrifices  of  little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  im- 
plied compact  between  civilized  people,  as  protection  and  obedience  are  between 
kings  and  sulj^ts;  whoever,  in  either  case,  violates  that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all 
advantages  arising  A*om  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  really  think  that,  next  to  the  coo- 
Bciousness  of  doing  a  good  action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the  most  pleasing; 
and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the  most,  next  to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be 
that  of  well-bred.  Thus  much  for  good  breeding  in  general;  I  will  now  consider 
some  of  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  fbw,  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect  which  they  should  show  to 
those  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be  infinitely  their  superiors,  such  as  crowned  heads, 
princes,  and  public  persons  of  distinguished  and  eminent  posta.  It  is  the  manner  of 
showing  that  respect  which  is  difibrent.  The  man  of  ftshion  and  of  the  world  ex- 
presses it  in  its  fhllest  extent,  but  naturally,  easily  and  without  concern ;  whereas  a 
man  who  is  not  used  to  keep  good  company  expresses  it  awkwardly ;  one  sees  that 
he  is  not  used  to  it,  and  that  it  costs  him  a  great  deal ;  but  I  never  saw  the  worst- 
brsd  man  living  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling,  scratching  his  head,  and  such  like  inde- 
cencies, in  company  that  he  respected.  In  such  companies,  therefore,  the  only  point 
to  be  attended  to  is,  to  show  that  respect  which  every  body  means  to  show  in  an 
easy,  unembarrassed,  and  graceful  manner.  This  is  what  observation  and  experi- 
ence must  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  Is  admitted  to  make  part  of  them  is,  fbr  the  time 
at  least,  supposed  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest;  and,  consequently,  as 
there  is  no  one  principal  object  of  awe  and  respect,  people  are  apt  to  take  a  greater 
latitude  in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  less  upon  their  guard ;  and  so  they  may,  pro- 
vided it  be  within  certain  bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  transgressed. 
But  upon  these  occasions,  though  no  one  is  entitled  to  distinguished  marks  of  re- 
spect, every  one  claims,  and  very  justly,  every  mark  of  civility  and  good  breeding. 
Base  is  allowed,  but  carelessness  and  negligence  are  strictly  forbidden.  If  a  man 
accosts  you,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so  dully  or  frivolously,  it  is  worse  thim  rudeness, 
it  is  brutality,  to  show  him  by,  a  manifbst  inattention  to  what  he  says,  that  you  think 
him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth  hearing.  It  is  much  more  so  with  regard 
to  women,  who,  of  whatever  rank  tliey  are,  are  entitled,  in  consideration  of  their  sex, 
not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an  officious  good  breeding  fh>m  mea  Their  little  wants, 
likings,  dislikes,  preferences,  antipathies,  and  fancies,  must  be  officiously  attended  to^ 
and,  if  possible,  guessed  at  and  anticipated,  by  a  well-bred  man.  Tou  must  never 
usurp  to  yourself  those  conveniences  and  gratifications  which  are  of  common  right, 
such  as  the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  Ac. ;  but  on  the  contrary,  always  decline 
them  yourself,  and  off^  them  to  others,  who,  in  their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  yon, 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  will  in  your  turn  eiyoy  your  share  of  the  common  right 
It  would  be  endless  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  instances  in  which  a  well- 
bred  man  shows  his  good  breeding  in  good  company ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to 
you  to  suppose  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  point  them  out  to  you ;  and  then 
your  own  good  nature  will  recommend,  and  yom'  self-interest  enforce  the  practice. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  in  which  people  are  the  most  apt  to  foil, 
from  a  very  mistaken  notion  that  they  can  not  fail  at  all.    I  mean  with  regard  to 
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one'B  most  ikmiliar  friend  and  aoqnaintances,  or  those  who  really  are  onr  mfeiiors ; 
and  there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of  ease  is  not  only  idlowed,  but  proper, 
and  contributes  much  to  the  comforts  of  a  private  social  life.  But  ease  and  freedom 
liaye  their  bounds,  which  must  by  no  means  be  violated.  A  certam  degree  of  negli- ' 
gence  and  carelessness  becomes  ii^jurious  and  insulting,  from  the  real  or  supposed 
inferiority  of  the  persons;  and  that  delight  Ail  liberty  of  conversation  among  a  fewi 
friends  is  soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  often  has  been,  by  being  carried  to  licentious-) 
ness.  But  example  explains  things  best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  case :  Sup- 
pose you  and  me  alone  together;  I  believe  you  will  allow  that  I  have  as  good  a 
right  to  unlimited  freedom  m  your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have 
in  any  other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that  you  would  indulge  me  in  that  free- 
dom as  fitr  as  any  body  would.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  do  you  imagine  that  I 
should  think  there  was  no  bounds  to  that  freedom  1  I  assure  you  I  should  not 
think  so;  and  I  take  myself  to  be  as  much  tied  down  by  a  certain  degree  of  good 
manners  to  you,  as  by  other  degrees  of  them  to  other  people.  The  most  familiar 
and  intunate  habitudes,  connections,  and  friendships,  require  a  degree  of  good  breed- 
ing both  to  preserve  and  cement  them.  The  best  of  us  have  our  bad  sides,  and  it  is 
as  imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred  to  exhibit  them.  I  shall  not  use  ceremony  with  you ;  it 
would  be  misplaced  between  us ;  but  I  shall  certainly  observe  that  degree  of  good 
breeding  with  you  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  decent,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  us  like  one  another's  company  long. 


Hknrt  Homx,  afterwards  Lord  Karnes,  an  eminent  Scottish  lawyer  and 
judge,  was  bom  in  1696.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  devoted 
tiie  whole  poweis  of  an  acute  and  reflective  mind,  and  with  the  most  un- 
tiring industry,  to  his  profession,  and  compilations  and  treatises  connected 
with  it.  But  the  natural  bent  of  his  £Eiculties  towards  literary  pursuits,  at 
length  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  after  reaching  the  bench,  in  1752,  he 
devoted  his  leisure  almost  exclusively  to  metaphysical  and  ethical  subjects. 
His  first  work  of  this  kind.  Essays  en  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  NaU 
ural  Religion^  combats  those  theories  of  human  nature  which  deduce  all 
actions  from  a  single  principle.  He  maintained  philosophical  necessity,  but 
in  connection  with  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion ;  and  by  taking  this 
view  of  the  subject  he  hoped  to  escape  the  obloquy  bestowed  on  other  de- 
fenders of  that  doctrine.  His  hopes,  however,  were  partially  disappointed, 
as  he  narrowly  escaped  a  citation  before  the  General  Assembly  of  his  native 
church,  for  sending  forth  this  production.  The  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Thinking  followed  the  « Essays,'  and  appeared  in  1761.  It  was  a  small 
and  subordinate  work,  consisting  mainly  of  a  series  of  detached  maxims 
and  general  observations  on  human  conduct,  illustrated  by  anecdotes  drawn 
from  the  stories  of  histoiy  and  biography. 

In  1762,  Lord  Eames  published  his  great  work,  entitled  Elements  of 
Criticism,  This  is  a  bold  and  original  performance,  and  in  it  the  learned 
author  discards  all  the  arbitrary  rules  of  literary  criticism  derived  from 
authority,  and  seeks  for  new  and  appropriate  ones  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  itself.  Dugald  Stewart  admits  this  to  be  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  investigate  the  metaphysical  principles  of  the  fine  arts. 
As  a  system  of  criticism,  for  practical  purposes,  this  work  has  stood  the  test 
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of  time,  and  is  still  used  as  a  text-book  in  most  of  our  colleges  and  univer^ 
sities.  When  more  than  eighty  years  of  age  the  author  published  two 
other  works,  entitled  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  and  Loose  Hints  on 
Education,  In  the  former,  he  shows  his  usual  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  and 
presents  many  curious  disquisitions  on  society ;  and  in  the  latter  he  an- 
ticipates some  of  the  doctrines  on  education,  which  have  since  been  popular. 
The  death  of  this  truly  eminent  and  useful  writer  occurred  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,  1782. 

The  style  of  Lord  Eames  is  purely  didactic;  and  while  it  is  neither 
smooth  nor  elegant,  it  is  remarkably  dear  and  accurate.  We  subjoin  the 
following  extract  from  his  *  Elements  of  Criticism :' — 

PLEASURES  OF  THE  EYE  AND  THE  EAE. 

That  nothing  external  is  perceiyed  till  first  it  make  an  impression  upon  the 
organ  of  sense,  is  an  observation  that  holds  equally  in  every  one  of  the  exter- 
nal senses.  But  there  is  a  difierence  as  to  our  knowledge  of  that  impression ;  in 
touching,  tasting,  and  smelling,  we  are  sensible  of  the  impression ;  that,  for  ex- 
ample) which  is  made  upon  the  hand  by  a  stone,  upon  the  palate  by  an  apricot, 
and  upon  the  nostrils  by  a  rose.  It  is  otherwise  in  seeing  and  hearing ;  for  I  am 
not  sensible  of  the  impression  made  upon  my  eye  when  I  behold  a  tree,  nor  of  the 
Impression  made  upon  my  ear  when  I  listen  to  a  song.  That  difference  in  the 
manner  of  perceiving  external  objects,  distingoisheth  remarkably  hearing  and  see- 
ing from  the  other  senses ;  and  I  am  ready  to  show  that  it  distingnisheth  still  more 
remarkably  the  fbelings  of  the  former  fh>m  that  of  the  latter  \  everj  feeling, 
pleasant  or  painful,  must  be  in  th^  mind;  and  yet,  because  In  tasting,  touching, 
and  smelling,  we  are  sensible  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  organ,  we  are  led 
to  place  there  also  the  pleasant  or  painfull  feeling  caused  by  that  impression ;  bat, 
with  respect  to  seeing  and  hearing,  beixig  insensible  of  the  organic  impression,  we 
are  not  misled  to  assign  a  wrong  place  to  the  pleasant  or  painfUl  feelings  caused  by 
that  impression ;  and  therefore  we  naturally  place  them  in  the  mind,  where  they 
really  are ;  upon  that  account  they  are  conceived  to  be  more  refined  and  spiritual 
than  what  are  derived  from  tasting,  touching,  and  smelling;  for  the  latter  feelings, 
seeming  to  exist  externally  at  the  organ  of  sense,  are  conceived  to  be  merely  corporeal 

The  pleasure  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  being  thus  elevated  above  those  of  the 
other  external  senses,  acquire  so  much  dignity,  as  to  become  a  laudable  enter- 
tainment. They  are  not,  however,  set  on  a  level  with  the  purely  intellectual,  being 
no  less  inferior  in  dignity  to  intellectual  pleasures,  than  superior  to  the  organic  or 
corporeal :  they  indeed  resemble  the  latter,  being,  like  them,  produced  by  external 
ol^ects ;  but  they  also  resemble  the  former,  being,  like  them,  produced  without 
any  sensible  organic  impression.  Their  mixed  nature  and  middle  place  between 
organic  and  intellectual  pleasures,  qualiiy  them  to  associate  with  both ;  beauty 
heightens  all  the  organic  feelings,  as  well  as  the  intellectual ;  harmony,  though  It 
aspires  to  inflame  devotions,  disdains  not  to  improve  the  relish  of  a  banquet. 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other  valuable  properties  besides  those 
of  dignity  and  elevation ;  being  sweet  and  moderately  exhilarating,  they  arc  in  their 
tone  equally  distant  from  the  turbulence  of  passion  and  the  languor  of  indolence  ; 
and  by  that  tone  are  perfectly  well  qualified  not  only  to  revive  the  spirits  when 
sunk  by  sensual  gratifications,  but  also  to  relax  them  when  overstrained  in  any 
violent  pursuit.  Here  is  a  remedy  provided  for  many  distresses ;  and  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  salutary  eflfects,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  run  over  the  following  particulars. 
Organic  pleasures  have  naturally  a  short  duration ;  when  prolonged,  they  lose  their 
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relish;  when  mdnlged  to  excess,  they  beget  satiety  and  disgust;  and  to  restore  » 
proper  tone  of  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  happily  contrived  than  the  exhilarating 
pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear.  On  the  other  lumd,  any  mtense  exercise  of  intellec- 
toal  powers  becomes  painfbl  by  overstrainlDg  the  mind ;  cessation  from  such  ex- 
ercise gives  not  instant  relief;  it  is  necessary  that  the  void  be  filled  with  some 
amusement,  gently  relaxing  the  spirits :  organic  pleasure,  which  hath  no  relish  but 
while  we  are  in  vigour,  is  ill  qualified  for  that  office ;  but  the  finer  pleasures  of 
sense,  which  occupy,  without  exhausting,  the  mind,  are  finely  qualified  to  restore 
its  usual  tone  after  severe  application  to  study  or  business,  as  well  as  after  satiety 
from  sensual  gratification. 

Our  first  perceptions  are  of  external  objects,  and  our  first  attachments  are  to  them. 
Organic  pleasures  take  the  lead;  but  the  mind  gradually  ripening,  relisheth  more 
and  more  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  which  approach  the  purely  mental  with- 
out exhausting  the  spirits,  and  exceed  the  purely  sensual  without  danger  of  satiety. 
The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear  have  accordhigly  a  natural  aptitude  to  draw  us 
from  the  immoderate  gratification  of  sensual  appetite ;  and  the  mind,  once  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy  a  variety  of  external  objects  without  being  sensible  of  the  organic 
impression,  is  prepared  for  enjoying  internal  otjects  where  there  can  not  be  an  or- 
ganic impression.  Thus  the  author  of  nature,  by  qualifying  the  human  mind  for  a 
succession  of  enjoyments  from  low  to  high,  leads  it  by  gentle  steps  from  the  most 
grovelling  corporeal  pleasures,  for  which  only  it  is  fitted  in  the  beginning  of  life,  to 
those  refined  and  sublime  pleasures  that  are  suited  to  its  maturity. 

But  we  are  not  bound  to  this  succession  by  any  law  of  necessity :  the  Qod  of  na- 
ture offers  it  to  us  in  order  to  advance  our  happiness ;  and  it  is  sufficient  that  he 
hath  enabled  us  to  carry  it  on  in  a  natural  course.  Nor  has  he  made  our  task  either 
disagreeable  or  difficult :  on  the  contrary,  the  transition  is  sweet  and  easy  from  cor- 
poreal pleasures  to  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  sense ;  and  no  less  so  from  these  to 
the  exalted  pleasures  of  morality  and  religion.  We  stand,  therefore,  engaged  in 
honour  as  well  as  interest,  to  second  the  purposes  of  nature  by  cultivating  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  eye  and  ear,  those  especially  that  require  extraordinary  culture,  such  as 
arise  from  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  gardening,  and  architecture.  This 
especially  is  the  duty  of  the  opulent,  who  have  leisure  to  improve  their  minds  and 
their  feeling.  The  fine  arts  are  contrived  to  give  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  dis- 
regardmg  the  inferior  senses.  A  taste  for  these  arts  is  a  plant  that  grows  naturally  in 
many  soils ;  but  without  culture,  scarce  to  perfection  in  any  soil :  it  is  susceptible  of 
much  refinement,  and  is  by  proper  care  greatly  improved.  In  this  respect  a  taste  in 
the  fine  arts  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral  sense,  to  which  mdeed  it  is  nearly 
allied ;  both  of  them  discover  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong :  fashion,  temper,  and 
education,  have  an  infiuence  to  vitiate  both,  or  to  preserve  them  pure  and  untainted : 
neither  of  them  are  arbitrary  nor  local,  being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  governed 
by  principles  conmion  to  all  men.  The  design  of  the  present  undertaking,  which 
aspires  not  to  morality,  is  to  examine  the  sensitive  branch  of  human  nature,  to  trace 
the  objects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  as  well  as  those  that  are  naturally  disagree- 
able ;  and  by  these  means  to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  are  the  genuine  principles  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  critic  in  these  arts  must  pierce  still 
deeper;  he  must  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  olgects  are  lofty,  what  low, 
what  proper  or  improper,  what  manly,  and  what  mean  or  trivial ;  hence  a  foundation 
for  reasoning  upon  the  taste  of  any  individual,  and  for  passing  a  sentence  upon  it : 
where  it  is  conformable  to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  is  cor- 
rect ;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect  and  perhaps  whimsical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like 
morals,  become  a  rational  science ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  refinement 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism  when  thus  studied  as  a  rational  science. 
In  the  first  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  re- 
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doables  fhe  pleuiire  we  derlre  fhiin>thenL  To  the  mia  who  ntiffm  himself  to  IM- 
fogi  withoat  interposiDg  any  Judgment,  poetry,  mutic,  pfthitii^  are  mere  pastime. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightfdl,  being  supported  by  the  foice  of 
noYelty  and  the  heat  of  imagination ;  but  in  time  they  lose  their  relish,  and  are  gen- 
erally neglected  in  the  maturity  of  life,  which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  im- 
portant occupations.  To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a  regular  science,  goyemed 
by  Just  principles,  and  giring  soope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  ftncy,  the  fine  arts  an 
a  fltvourite  entertainment,  and  in  old  age  maintain  that  relish  which  they  produce 
in  the  morning  of  life. 
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SAKUEL  BICBABDSaN — ^HEHRT  FIELDIK6— TOBIAS  GEORGE  SMOLLETT — VEVRt 
BROOKE — ^LATTREHCE  STERNE — CHARLES  JOHNSTONE — ^HORACE  WALFOLE — ^HENRT 
MACKENZIE— €LARA  REEVE — 80AMS  JENTNS — THOMAS  BIRCH — ^DAYID  HARTLEY 
— ABRAHAM  TUCKER — JOHN  CAMPBELL — ^WILLIAM  GUTHRIE. 

rr  the  period  now  under  consideration,  the  English  novel  assumed  a  defi- 
nite and  distinct  character.  The  first  pictures  of  real  life  in  prose  fiction 
were  given,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  Defoe,  who,  in  his  graphic  de- 
tails, and  personal  adventures,  all  impressed  with  the  strongest  appearances 
of  truth  or  probability,  has  never,  in  his  own  walk,  been  excelled.  That 
walk,  however,  was  limited ;  of  genuine  humor  or  variety  of  character,  he 
had  no  conception ;  and  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  his 
plot  The  gradual  improvement  in  the  tone  and  manners  of  society,  the 
complicated  relations  of  life,  the  growing  contrast  between  town  and  country 
manners,  and  all  the  artificial  distinctions  that  attend  commerce,  wealth,  and 
luxury,  banished  the  old  heroic  romance,  and  gave  rise  to  the  novel,  in 
which  the  passion  of  love  still  maintained  its  place,  but  was  surrounded  by 
events  and  characters,  such  as  are  witnessed  in  ordinary  life,  under  various 
aspects  and  modifications.  The  three  great  founders  of  this  improved  spe- 
cies of  composition — ^this  new  theatre  of  living  and  breathing  characters — 
were  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  who  even  yet,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  century,  have  had  no  superiors,  and,  if  we  except  Sir  Walter 
Scott^  no  equal. 

Samuel  Richardson,  the  pioneer  of  this  band,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire, 
in  1689,  and  was  the  son  of  a  jomer,  who  oould  not  afford  to  give  him  more 
than  the  ordinary  elements  of  education.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer,  in  London ;  and  by  good  conduct  he  rose  to  be  master 
of  an  extensive  business  of  his  own,  and  printer  of  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1754,  he  was  chosen  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
and  in  1760,  purchased  a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  printer  to  the  king,  which 
greatly  increased  his  emoluments.  Thus  raised  to  celebrity  and  opulence, 
his  elevation  was  still  adorned  by  all  the  humble  virtues  which  rejoice  in  the 
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opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  of  disseminating  blessings  wherever  human 
nature  is  capable  of  improvement  Surrounded  by  the  natural  attendants 
of  wealth,  and  the  flattery  of  admiring  associates,  he  was  still  the  kind  mas- 
ter and  hospitable  friend,  and  never  forgot  to  add  exemplary  conduct  to 
religious  appearances,  and  sincere  devotion  to  pious  exhortations. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  Richardson  was  a  fluent  letter-writer : 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  the  confidant  of  three  young  women,  whose 
love  correspondence  he  carried  on  without  any  one  knowing  that  he  was 
secretary  to  the  others.  Two  London  publishers  having  urged  him,  when 
he  was  about  fifty  years  old,  to  write  them  a  book  of  fiimiliar  letters  on  the 
useful  concerns  of  life,  he  undertook  the  composition  of  his  Pamda^  as  a 
warning  to  young  people ;  and  with  a  hope  that  it  would  '  turn  them  into  a 
course  of  reading  different  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance  writing.' 
The  work  was  written  in  about  three  months,  and  published  in  1741,  with 
such  success,  that  five  editions  were  exhausted  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
'  It  requires  a  reader,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, '  to  be  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  huge  folios  of  inanity,  over  which  our  ancestors  yawned 
themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  estimate  the  delight  they  must  have  expe- 
rienced from  this  unexpected  return  to  truth  and  nature.'  '  Pamela'  became 
the  rage  of  the  town :  ladies  carried  the  volumes  with  them  to  Ranelagh 
Gardens,  and  held  them  up  to  one  another  in  triumph.  Pope  praised  the 
novel  warmly,  and  said  it  was  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty  volumes 
of  sermons ;  and  Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit ! 

In  1749,  appeared  Richardson's  second  and  greatest  work.  The  History 
of  Clarissa  Marlowe;  and  four  years  after  his  novel,  designed  to  represent 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman  and  Christian,  77ie  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.  The  almost  unparalleled  success  and  popularity  of  Richardson's 
life  and  writings  were  at  length  clouded  by  nervous  attacks,  which  rendered 
him  delicate  and  feeble  in  health.  He  was,  however,  to  the  last,  flattered 
and  soothed  by  a  number  of  female  friends,  in  whose  society  he  spent  most 
of  his  time,  and  afler  reaching  the  good  old  age  of  seventy-two,  he  died  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  1761. 

Richardson's  works  are  all  pictures  of  the  heart  No  man  ever  under- 
stood human  nature  better,  or  could  draw  with  greater  distanctness  the  mi- 
nute shades  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  or  the  final  results  of  the  passions. 
He  wrote  his  novels,  it  is  said,  in  his  back  shop,  in  the  intervals  of  business ; 
and  he  must  have  derived  exquisite  pleasure  firom  the  moral  anatomy  in 
which  he  was  silently  engaged—conducting  hb  characters  through  the 
scenes  of  his  ideal  world,  and  giving  expression  to  all  the  feelings,  motives, 
and  impulses,  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  He  was  the  happiest  in 
the  delineation  of  female  characters.  Much  of  his  time  had  been  spent  with 
the  gentler  sex,  and  his  own  retired  habits  and  nervous  sensibility  approxi- 
mated to  female  softness.  He  well  repaid  the  sex  for  ail  their  attentions  to 
him,  by  his  character  of  Clarissa,  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  ever  paid  to 
female  virtue  and  honor.     The  moral  elevation  of  this  heroine,  the  saintly 
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purity  which  she  preserves  amidst  scenes  of  the  deepest  depravity  and  the 
most  toductive  gayety,  and  the  never-failing  sweetness  and  benevolence  of 
her  temper,  render  Clarissa  one  of  the  brightest  triumphs  of  the  whole  range 
of  imaginative  literature.  Perhaps  the  climax  of  her  distress  is  too  over- 
whelming— ^too  oppressive  to  the  feelings — ^but  it  is  a  healthy  sorrow.  We 
see  the  full  radiance  of  virtue ;  and  no  reader  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of 
those  tragic  scenes  without  feeling  his  moral  nature  renovated,  and  his  de- 
testation of  vice  increased. 

*  Pamela'  and  'Sir  Charles  Grandison'  are  works  of  less  merit  than 
*  Clarissa  Harlowe ;'  but  they  both  inculcate  the  most  pure  and  elevated 
moral  lessons.  In  them  is  found  the  same  accumulation  of  details  as  in 
'  Clarissa,'  all  tending  to  heighten  the  effect,  and  produce  the  catastrophe, 
hurrying  on  the  reader,  with  breathless  anxiety,  till  he  has  learned  the  last 
sad  event,  and  is  plunged  in  unavailing  grief.  Richardson  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  tragic  novelists  in  the  language ;  and  that  he  is  so,  notwith- 
standing much  tedious  description,  much  repetition  and  prolixity  of  narra- 
tive, is  the  best  testimony  to  his  art  and  genius.  His  works  too  are  emi- 
nently ori^nal,  which  is  always  a  powerful  recommendation.  They  show  an 
intimate  acquamtance  with  the  human  heart,  and  an  absolute  command  over 
the  passions  ;  they  are,  in  &ct,  romances  of  the  heart,  embellished  by  senti- 
ment, and  as  such  possess  a  deep  and  enchaining  interest,  and  a  power  of 
exciting  virtuous  emotions,  which  blind  us  to  blemishes  in  style  and  com- 
position, and  to  those  errors  in  taste  and  manners,  which  it  were  difficult  to 
avoid  in  works  so  voluminous  and  confined  to  domestic  portraiture.  From 
this  author  we  shall  offer  no  extract,  though  we  so  highly  conmiend  his 
works. 

Fielding's  novels  form  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  Richardson.  Cole- 
ridge remarks  that,  *  to  take  up  one  of  them  after  one  of  Richardson's,  is  like 
emerging  from  a  sick-room  heated  by  stoves,  into  an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy 
day  in  May.'  That  the  transition  from  excited  sensibilities  and  overpowering 
pathos,  to  light  humor,  lively  description,  and  keen  yet  sportive  satire,  is 
agreeable,  and  even  pleasant,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  this  by  no  means  dero- 
gates from  the  power  of  Richardson  as  a  novelist  The  same  change  may 
be  realized  by  turning  from  tragedy  to  comedy.  The  feelings  can  not  re- 
main in  a  state  of  constant  tension,  but  must  seek  relief  in  variety.  Perhaps 
Richardson  stretches  too  violently  and  too  continuously ;  his  portraits  are  in 
classes,  full  charged  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  master.  Fielding  has  a 
broader  canvass,  more  light  than  shade,  a  clear  and  genial  atmosphere,  and 
groups  of  characters  finely  diversified.  While  Richardson  *  made  the  pas- 
sions move  at  the  command  of  virtue,'  Fielding  bends  them  at  will  to  mirth 
and  enjoyment. 

Henry  Fielding  was  of  high  birth,  his  father  being  a  grandson  of  the 
Earl  of  Danbigh,  and  a  general  in  the  army,  and  his  mother  the  daughter 
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of  a  judge.  He  was  bom  at  Sharpham  Park,  in  Someraetahirey  on  the  twen- 
ty-second of  April,  1707.  The  general  had  a  large  &mily,  and  was  not  a 
good  economist,  and  Henry  was  early  fiuniliar  with  embanraaBmenta.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  studied  law  two  years  at  Leyden.  In 
his  twentieth  year  his  studies  were  stopped, '  money  bound,'  as  a  kindred 
genius,  Sheridan,  used  to  say,  and  the  youth  returned  to  Engknd.  His 
father  promised  him  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  this,  the  son  remarked, 
'  any  one  might  pay  who  would.'  On  his  mother's  death,  which  occurred  a 
few  years  after,  he  inherited  a  similar  sum ;  and  he  also  obtained  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  by  his  maniage  with  a  lady  of  Salisbury,  of  great  beauty 
and  worth. 

Having  previously  subsisted  by  writing  for  the  stage,  in  which  he  had  lit- 
tle success,  Fielding  now  gladly  retired,  with  his  wife,  to  the  country.  Here, 
however,  he  lived  extravagantly ;  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  a  retinue  of 
servants,  and  feasted  all  the  squires  in  his  neighboihood.  In  consequence  of 
these  extravagances  he  was  in  three  years  again  penniless.  He  then  returned 
to  London,  renewed  his  legal  studies,  and  qualified  himself  for  the  bar.  But 
his  praptice  was  iosufficient  for  the  support  of  his  fiemiily,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  again  to  write  for  the  stage  to  supply  the  defidency. 

In  1742,  Fielding's  first  novel,  Joseph  Andrews,  appeared.  This  work  at 
once  stamped  him  as  a  master  of  the  art^  uniting  to  genuine  Euglish  humor 
the  spirit  of  Cervantes.  To  ridicule  Richardson's  '  Pamela'  our  author  made 
his  hero  a  brother  of  that  renovmed  and  popular  lady ;  and  even  introduced 
her  as  Mrs.  Booby,  with  the  airs  of  an  upstart,  whom  Parson  Adams  is 
compelled  to  reprove  ht  laughing  in  church.  The  ridicule  was  certainly 
unjustifiable;  but  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked, '  how  can  we  wish  that 
undone  without  which  Parson  Adams  would  not  have  existed.'  Fielding's 
next  works  were  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next^  and  The  Hisiory 
of  Jovuithan  Wild,  A  vein  of  keen  satire  runs  through  the  latter,  but  the 
hero  and  his  companions  are  such  callous  rogues,  and  unsentimental  ruf- 
fians, that  we  can  not  take  pleasure  in  their  dexterity  and  success. 

In  1740,  Fielding  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  Westminster  and 
Middlesex,  and  was  a  zealous  and  active  magbtrate ;  but  the  office  of  a 
trading  justice,  paid  by  fees,  was  as  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Fielding,  as 
Burns's  provision,  as  an  exciseman.  This  appointment,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  did  not  bring  him  in  over  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  the 
midst  of  his  official  drudgery,  and,  unfortunately,  too  frequent  dissipations, 
our  author  produced  Tom  Jones,  unquestionably  the  finest  novel  in  the 
English  language.  He  received  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  and 
such  was  its  success,  that  the  publisher  afterwards  presented  him  one  hun- 
dred pounds  more.  Two  years  afi;er  the  publication  of  ^  Tom  Jones'  ap- 
peared Amelia,  for  which  he  received  one  thousand  pounds.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  a  great  admirer  of  this  novel,  and  read  it  through  without  stopping. 
Its  domestic  scenes  moved  him  more  deeply  than  heroic  or  ambitious  ad- 
ventures ;  but  the  conjugal  affection  and  tenderness  of  Amelia  are  but  ill 
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requited  hj  the  conduct  of  Booth,  her  husband,  who  has  the  vices  without 
the  palliation  of  youth,  possessed  by  Tom  Jones,  independently  of  his  ties  as 
a  husband  and  father. 

The  character  of  Amelia  was  drawn  for  Fielding's  wife,  even  to  the  acci- 
dent that  disfigured  her  beauty ;  and  the  feulties  of  Booth  are  said  to  have 
shadowed  forth  some  of  the  author's  own  irregularities.  The  lady  whose 
amiable  qualities  he  delighted  to  recount,  and  whom  he  passionately  loved, 
died  in  1752.  He  was  almost  broken-hearted  for  her  loss,  and  found  no  re- 
hef  but  in  weeping,  in  concert  with  her  servant  maid,  *for  the  angel  they 
mutually  regretted.'  This  made  the  maid  his  habitual  confidential  associate, 
and  he  soon  began  to  think  he  could  not  give  his  children  a  tenderer  mother, 
or  secure  for  himself  a  more  faithful  housekeeper  and  nurse.  The  maid  ac- 
cordingly became  mistress  of  his  household,  and  her  conduct  as  his  wife  is 
said  to  have  fully  justified  his  good  opinion.  If  there  is  little  of  romance, 
there  is  sound  sense,  affection,  and  gratitude,  in  this  step  of  Fielding,  but  it 
is  probable  the  noble  families  to  whom  he  was  allied  might  r^ard  it  as  a 
stain  on  his  escutcheon. 

^  Amelia'  was  Fielding's  last  literary  performance.  The  dissipations  of  his 
early  life  now  began  to  be  felt  A  complication  of  disorders  weighed  down 
his  latter  days,  ihe  most  formidable  of  which  was  dropsy.  As  the  last 
resource  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  climate,  and  departed 
for  Lisbon,  in  the  spring  of  1*754.  The  change  did  not,  however,  produce 
the  desired  effect  The  great  novelist  lingered  in  the  genial  climate  of  Lis- 
bon but  two  months,  and  then  died,  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1754.  A 
monument  was  erected  over  his  remains  by  the  English  factory  of  that  city. 

Any  single  passage  from  the  writings  of  Fielding  would  fall  as  far  short 
of  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  the  work  from  which  it  should  be  taken,  as  a 
single  stone  or  brick  would  of  the  architecture  of  a  house.  We  shall  ven-. 
ture,  however,  to  extract  the  account  of  Partridge's  impressions  on  first 
visiting  a  play-house,  when  he  witnessed  the  representation  of  Hamlet  The 
&ithful  attendant  of  Tom  Jones  was  half  barber  and  half  schoolmaster,  shrewd, 
yet  simple  as  a  child. 

PABTRIDGE  AT  THE  PLAYHOUSE. 

In  the  first  row,  then,  of  the  first  gallery,  did  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  Miller,  her  yonngest 
daughter,  and  Partridge,  take  their  places.  Partridge  immediately  declared  it  was 
the  finest  place  he  had  ever  been  in.  When  the  first  mnaic  was  played,  he  said,  *  It 
was  a  wonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one  time  without  patting  one 
another  oat'  While  the  fellow  was  lighting  the  npper  candles,  he  cried  oat  to  Mn. 
Miller, '  Look,  look,  madam,  the  very  picture  of  the  man  in  the  end  of  the  common- 
prayer  book,  before  the  gunpowder  treason  service.'  Nor  could  he  help  observing, 
with  a  sigh,  when  all  the  candles  were  lighted, '  That  here  were  candles  enough 
burnt  in  one  night  to  keep  an  honest  poor  family  for  a  whole  twelvemonth.' 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  began,  Partridge  was 
all  attention,  nor  did  he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost ,-  upon  which 
he  asked  Jones, '  What  man  that  was  in  the  strange  dress ;  something,'  said  he, '  like 
what  I  have  seen  in  a  picture.    Sure  it  is  not  armour,  is  it  V    Jones  answered,  *  That 
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is  the  gho0t'  To  which  Partridge  replied,  with  a  smile,  *  Persuade  me  to  that,  sir, 
if  you  can.  Though  I  can't  say  I  ever  actaally  saw  a  ghost  in  my  life,  yet  I  am 
certain  I  should  know  one  if  I  saw  him  better  than  that  comes  to.  No,  no,  sir ; 
ghosts  don't  appear  in  such  dresses  as  that  neither.'  In  this  mistake,  which  caused 
much  laughter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he  was  suffered  to  continue  till  the 
scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet,  when  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick 
which  he  had  denied  to  Jones,  and  fbll  into  so  violent  a  trembling  that  his  knees 
knocked  against  each  other.  Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether 
he  was  afVaid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  1  *  0  la !  sir,'  said  he, '  I  perceive  now 
it  is  what  you  told  me.  I  am  not  afhdd  of  any  thing,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a  play; 
and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one  no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so 
much  company ;  and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  person.'  *  Why,  who,' 
cries  Jones, '  dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a  coward  here  besides  thyself  V  '  Nay,  you 
may  call  me  coward  if  you  will ;  but  if  that  littie  man  there  upon  the  stage  is  not 
frightened ;  I  never  saw  any  man  frightened  in  my  life.  Ay,  ay ;  go  along  with  you ! 
Ay,  to  be  surel  Who's  fool  theni  Will  youl  Lud  have  mercy  upon  such  fool- 
hardiness  !  Whatever  happens  it  is  good  enough  fbr  you.  FoUow  y'ou !  I'd  follow 
the  devil  as  soon.  Nay,  perhaps  it  is  the  devil— for  they  say  he  can  put  on  what 
likeness  he  pleases.  Oh  I  here  he  is  agahi.  No  farther !  No,  you  have  gone  fkr 
enough  already ;  flirther  than  I'd  have  gone  for  all  the  king's  dominions.'  Jones 
offered  to  speak,  but  Partridge  cried,  'Hush,  hush,  dear  sir,  don't  you  hear  him?' 
And  during  the  whole  speech  of  the  ghost,  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the 
ghost,  and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the  same  passions  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  Hamlet  succeeded  likewise  in  him. 

When  the  scene  was  over,  Jones  said,  *  Why,  Partridge,  you  exceed  my  expecta- 
tions. You  enjoy  the  play  more  than  I  conceived  possible.'  *  Nay,  sir,'  answered 
Partridge,  '  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  devil,  I  can't  help  it;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
natural  to  be  surprised  at  such  things,  though  I  know  there  is  nothing  in  them: 
not  that  it  was  the  ghost  that  surprised  me  neither ;  for  I  should  have  known  that 
to  have  been  only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress ;  but  when  I  saw  that  little  man  so 
A-ightened  himself,  it  was  that  which  took  hold  of  me.'  '  And  dost  thou  imagine  then, 
Partridge,'  cries  Jones, '  that  he  was  really  frightened  1'  '  Nay  sir,'  said  Partridge, 
<  did  not  you  yourself  observe  afterwards,  when  he  found  it  was  his  own  father's 
spirit,  and  how  he  was  murdered  in  the  garden,  how  his  fear  forsook  him  by  degrees, 
and  he  was  struck  dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it  were,  just  as  I  should  have  been,  had  it 
been  my  own  case.  But  hush !  0  la !  what  noise  is  thati  There  he  is  again.  Well, 
to  be  certain,  though  I  know  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it,  I  am  glad  I  am  not  down 
yonder  where  those  men  are.'  Then  turning  his  eyes  again  upon  Hamlet,  '  Ay,  you 
may  draw  your  sword ;  what  signifies  a  sword  against  the  power  of  the  devil  V 

During  the  second  act,  Partridge  made  very  fbw  remarks.  He  greatly  admired 
the  fineness  of  the  dresses;  nor  could  he  help  observing  upon  the  king's  countenance. 
*Well,'  said  he,  *how  people  may  be  deceived  by  fkcesi  Nulla  fides  fjonti  is,  I 
find,  a  true  saying.  Who  would  think,  by  looking  in  the  king's  face,  that  he  had  ever 
committed  a  murder  V  He  then  inquired  after  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  intended 
he  should  be  surprised,  gave  no  other  satlsfiuition  than  <  that  he  might  possibly  see 
him  again  soon,  and  in  a  flash  of  fire.' 

Partridge  sat  in  fearful  expectation  of  this;  and  now,  when  the  ghost  made  his 
next  appearance,  Partridge  cried  out,  '  There,  sir,  now ;  what  say  you  now  1  is  he 
friglitened  now  or  nol  As  much  frightened  as  you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure, 
nobody  can  help  some  fears,  I  would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condition  as— what's  his 
name— Squire  Hamlet  is  there,  for  all  the  world.  Bless  me !  what's  become  of  the 
spirit  1  As  I  am  a  living  soul,  I  thought  I  saw  him  sink  into  the  earth.'  '  Indeed 
you  saw  right,'  answered  Jones.  *  Well,  well,'  cried  Partridge, '  I  know  it's  only  a 
play ;  and  besides,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  all  this,  Madam  Miller  would  not  laugh 
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BO ;  for  as  to  yon,  sir,  yoti  would  not  be  afiuid,  I  believe,  if  the  devil  was  here  in 
person.  There,  there ;  ay,  no  wonder  you  are  in  such  a  passion ;  shake  the  vile 
wicked  wretch  to  pieces.  If  she  was  my  own  mother  I  should  serve  her  so.  To  be 
sure  all  duty  to  a  mother  is  forfeited  by  such  wicked  doings.  Ay,  go  about  your 
business ;  I  hate  the  sight  of  you.' 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play  which  Hamlet  introduces  before  the 
king.  This  he  did  not  at  first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to  him ;  but  he  no 
sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  than  he  began  to  bless  himself  that  he  had  never 
committed  murder.  Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  he  asked  her,  *  If  she  did  not 
imagine  the  king  looked  as  if  he  was  touched ;  though  he  is,  said  he,  a  good  actor, 
and  doth  all  he  can  do  to  hide  it.  Well,  I  would  not  have  so  much  to  answer  for  as 
that  wicked  man  there  hath,  to  sit  upon  a  much  higher  chair  than  he  sits  upon.  No 
wonder  he  run  away ;  for  your  sake  I'll  never  trust  an  innocent  fkce  again.' 

The  grave-digging  scene  next  engaged  the  attention  of  Partildge,  who  expressed 
much  surprise  at  the  number  of  skulls  thrown  upon  the  stage.  To  which  Jones 
answered,  'That  it  was  one  of  the  most  famous  burial-places  about  town.'  <No 
wonder,  then,'  cries  Partridge,  '  that  the  place  is  haunted.  But  I  never  saw  in  my 
life  a  worse  grave-digger.  I  had  a  sexton  when  I  was  derk  that  should  have  dug 
three  graves  while  he  is  digging  one.  The  fellow  handles  a  spade  as  if  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  had  one  in  his  hand.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  sing.  You  had  rather 
sing  than  work,  I  believe.'  Upon  Hamlet's  taking  up  the  skull,  he  cried  out, '  Well  i 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  fearless  some  men  are :  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  touch 
any  thing  belonging  to  a  dead  man  on  any  account  He  seemed  firightened  enough 
too  at  the  ghost,  I  thought.    Nemo  omnibus  karis  sapU.^ 

Little  more  worth  remembering  occurred  during  the  i^y  j  at  the  end  of  which 
Jones  asked  him,  '  Which  of  the  players  he  had  liked  best  V  To  this  he  answered, 
with  some  appearance  of  indignation  at  the  question,  '  The  king  without  doubt.' 
'Indeed,  Mr.  Partridge,'  says  Mrs.  Miller,  'you  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with 
the  town ;  for  they  are  all  agreed  that  Hamlet  is  acted  by  the  best  player  who  ever 
was  on  the  stage.'  '  He  the  best  player  1'  cries  Partridge,  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer ;  '  Why,  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  myself.  I  am  sure  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I 
should  have  looked  in  the  veiy  same  manner,  and  done  Just  as  he  did.  And  then, 
to  be  sure,  in  that  scene,  as  you  called  it,  between  him  and  his  mother,  where  yoti 
told  me  he  acted  so  fine,  why.  Lord  help  me,  any  man,  that  is  any  good  man,  that 
had  such  a  mother,  would  have  done  exactly  the  same.  I  know  you  are  only  joking 
with  me;  but,  indeed,  madam,  though  I  was  never  at  a  play  in  London,  yet  I  have 
seen  acting  before  in  the  country ;  and  the  king  for  my  money ;  he  ^aks  all  his 
words  distinctly,  half  as  loud  again  as  the  other.  Any  body  may  see' he  is  an  actor.' 

While  Mrs.  Miller  was  thus  engaged  in  conversation  with  Partiridge,  a  lady  came 
up  to  Mr.  Jones,  whom  he  immediately  knew  to  be  Mrs.  Fits^trick.  She  said  she 
had  seen  him  flrom  the  other  part  of  the  gallery,  and  had  taken  that  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him,  as  she  had  something  to  say  which  might  be  of  great  service  to 
himself.  She  then  acquainted  him  with  her  lodgings,  and  made  him  an  appoint- 
ment the  next  day  in  the  morning;  which,  upon  recollection,  she  presently  changed 
to  the  afternoon ;  at  which  time  Jones  promised  to  attend  her. 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  at  the  play-house  where  Partridge  had  afforded  great 
mirth,  not  only  to  Jones  and  Mrs.  Miller,  but  to  all  who  sat  within  hearing,  who  were 
more  attentive  to  what  he  said  than  to  any  thing  that  passed  on  the  stage.  He 
durst  not  go  to  bed  all  that  night  for  fear  of  the  ghost;  and  for  many  nights  after 
sweated  two  or  three  hours  before  he  went  to  sleep  with  the  same  apprehensions, 
and  walked  several  times  in  great  horrors,  ciying  out^  'Lord,  have  mercy  upon  usl 
there  it  is.' 

Six  yeaxB  after  the  publication  of  '  Joeeph  Andrew'  and  before  'Tom 
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Jones'  had  been  produced,  a  third  novelist  had  taken  the  field,  different  in  . 
many  respects  from  either  Richardson  or  Fielding,  but  like  them  devoted  to 
that  class  of  fictitious  composition  which  is  founded  m  truth  and  nature, 
Smollett,  the  writer  to  whom  we  here  allude,  is  frequently,  however,  so  grossly 
indelicate,  and  even  immoral,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  novels  that 
we  dare  venture  to  recommend  to  the  general  reader. 

Tobias  Gborob  Smollett  was  bom  in  Dulquham-house,  near  the  village 
of  Renton,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1721.  His  father,  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  having  died  early,  the  novelist  was  educated  by 
his  grandfather.  After  the  ususJ  course  of  instruction  in  the  grammar- 
school  of  Dumbarton,  and  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  was  placed  ap- 
prentice to  a  medical  practitioner  of  Glasgow.  He  was  nineteen  when  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  expired,  and  at  this  early  age,  his  grandfather  having 
died  witthout  making  any  provision  for  him,  the  young  and  sanguine  ad- 
venturer proceeded  to  London,  his  chief  dependence  being  a  tragedy,  called 
the  Regicide^  which  he  attempted  to  bring  out  at  the  theatres.  Foiled  in 
this  effort  of  juvenile  ambition,  Smollett  became  surgeon's  mate  on  board 
an  eighty-guu-ship,  and  was  present  at  the  ill-planned  and  disastrous  expe- 
dition against  Carthagena,  which  he  has  described  with  much  force  in  his 
Roderick  Random.  He  returned  to  England  in  1746,  published  two  satires, 
Advice  and  Rep*oo/j  and  in  1748  gave  to  the  world  his  novel  ci  Roderick 
Random.    Peregrine  Pickle  appeared  about  three  years  afterwards. 

Smollett  next  attempted  to  practice  medicine,  but  £uHng  to  succeed,  he 
took  a  house  at  Chelsea,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession. 
Notwithstanding  his  facility  of  composition,  his  general  information  and 
talents,  his  life  was  one  continued  struggle  for  existence,  embittered  by  per- 
sonal quarrels,  chiefly  brought  on  by  irritability  of  temper.  In  1753  his 
romance  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  was  pubUshed,  and  two  years  after 
appeared  his  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  After  he  had  finished  this  task 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  and  as  his  fame  had  gone  before  him, 
his  reception  by  the  literati  of  Scotland  was  cordial  and  flattering.  His 
filial  tenderness  and  affection  was  gratified  by  meeting  with  his  surviving 
parent  His  mother  did  not  at  first  recognize  him ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  his  old  familiar  smile,  she  exclaimed, '  Ah,  my  son !  my  son  I  I 
have  found  you  at  last  I'  On  this  occasion  he  visited  also  his  relations  and 
native  scenes  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  spent  two  days  in  Glasgow,  amid  the 
companions  of  his  boyhood. 

On  his  return  to  England  Smollett  resumed  his  literary  occupations,  and 
became  the  editor  of  the  Critical  Review ;  but  in  consequence  of  an  un- 
warrantable attack  on  Admiral  Enowles,  he  was  tried  for  libel,  fined  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  sentenced  to  three  months  imprisonment  He  con- 
soled himself  by  writing,  while  in  prison,  his  novel  of  Launcelot  Oreaves  ; 
and  immediately  after  he  was  released  from  confinement,  a  History  of  Eng- 
land^ designed  as  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Hume.    This  work  is  said 
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to  have  been  completed  in  fourteen  montihs,  and  is  oertainlj  the  author's  most 
important  production.  The  loss  of  his  only  daughter,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  her  age,  at  this  time  preyed  so  deeply  upon  his  mmd,  that,  in  order  to 
assuage  his  grief  he  went  abroad,  and  remained  on  the  continent  about  two 
years ;  but  not  finding  the  relief  he  had  anticipated,  he  returned  to  England, 
again  visited  his  native  country,  and  passed  some  time  with  his  cousin 
at  Bonhill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven.  Smollett's  health  was  now  com- 
pletely gone,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  ITYO,  he  again  resolved  to  go 
abroad.  His  fiiends  endeavored  to  obtain  a  consulate  for  him  at  some  port 
on  the  Mediterranean ;  but  as  they  did  not  succeed.  Dr.  Armstrong,  who 
was  then  abroad,  engaged  a  cottage  for  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leghorn. 
The  warm  and  genial  climate  of  Italy  seems  to  have  awakened  his  &ncy, 
and  breathed  a  temporary  animation  into  his  debilitated  frame.  He  here 
wrote  his  Humphrey  Clinker^  the  most  rich,  varied,  and  agreeable  of  his 
novels.  He  had  just  committed  this  work  to  the  public,  when  he  expired, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  17T1,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

From  the  last  and  best  of  Smollett's  novels,  *  Humphrey  Clinker,'  we  se- 
lect the  following  affecting  incident,  witnessed  in  a  small  town  near  Lanark, 
where  a  successful  soldier,  on  his  return  home,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
years,  finds  his  &ther  at  work  paving  the  street 

SCENE  AT  LANARK. 

We  set  out  fh>m  Glasgow,  by  the  way  of  Lanark,  the  county  town  of  Clydesdale, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  whole  river  Clyde,  rushing  down  a  steep  rock, 
forms  a  very  noble  and  stupendous  cascade.  Next  day  we  were  obliged  to  halt 
in  a  small  borough,  until  the  carriage,  which  had  received  some  damage,  should 
be  repaired ;  and  here  we  met  with  an  incident  which  warmly  interested  the  be- 
nevolent spirit  of  Mr.  Bramble.  As  we  stood  at  the  window  of  an  inn  that  fronted 
the  public  prison,  a  person  arrived  on  horseback  genteelly  though  plainly  dressed 
in  a  blue  fVock,  with  his  own  hair  cut  short,  and  a  gold-laced  hat  upon  his  head. 
Alighting,  and  giving  his  horse  to  the  landlord,  he  advanced  to  an  old  man  who 
was  at  work  in  paving  the  street,  and  accosted  him  in  these  words—*  This  is  hard 
work  for  such  an  old  man  as  you.'  So  saying,  he  took  the  instrument  out  of  his 
hand,  and  began  to  thump  the  pavement.  After  a  few  strokes,  '  Have  you  never 
a  son/  said  he,  <  to  ease  you  of  this  labour  V  '  Yes,  an'  please  your  honour,'  replied 
the  senior, '  I  have  three  hopefUl  lads,  but  at  present  they  are  out  of  the  way.' 
'  Honour  not  me,'  cried  the  stranger, '  it  more  becomes  me  to  honour  your  gray 
hairs.  Where  are  those  sons  you  talk  of  1'  The  ancient  paviour  said,  his  eldest 
son  was  a  captain  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  youngest  had  lately  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  in  hopes  of  prospering  like  his  brother.  The  gentleman  desiring  to  know 
what  was  become  of  the  second,  he  wiped  his  eyes,  and  owned  he  had  taken  upon 
him  his  old  fkther's  debts,  for  which  he  was  now  in  prison  hard  by. 

The  traveller  made  three  quick  steps  towards  the  jail ;  then  turning  short, 
'  Tell  me,'  said  he, '  has  that  unnatural  captain  sent  you  nothing  to  relieve  your 
distresses  V  '  Call  him  not  unnatural,'  replied  the  other,  *  Qod's  blessing  be  upon 
him  !  he  sent  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  I  made  a  bad  use  of  it ;  I  lost  it 
by  being  security  for  a  gentleman  that  was  my  landlord,  and  was  stripped  of  all  I 
had  besides.'  At  that  instant  a  young  man,  thrusting  out  his  head  and  neck  between 
two  iron  bars  in  the  prison  window,  exclaimed,  '  Father !  fiither !  if  my  brother 
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WilliAin  if  in  life,  that's  he.'  'laml  I  unT  cried  the  Btruiger,  cUsping  the  old 
loan  in  his  arms,  and  shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  'I  am  yonr  sw  Willy,  sore 
enough  1'  Before  the  Ikther,  who  was  quite  confounded,  could  make  any  return  to 
this  tenderness,  a  decent  old  woman,  bolting  out  ftom  the  door  of  a  poor  habita- 
tion, cried, '  Where  is  my  bairn  1  where  is  my  dear  Willy  1'  The  captain  no  sooner 
beheld  her,  than  he  quitted  his  father,  and  ran  into  her  embrace. 

I  can  assure,  my  nnde  who  saw  and  heard  eyery  thing  that  passed,  was  as  mnch 
moved  as  any  one  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  pathetic  recognition.  He  sob- 
bed, and  wept,  and  clapped  his  hands,  and  hollowed,  and  finally  ran  down  into  the 
street  By  this  time  the  captain  had  retired  with  his  parents,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants Of  tiie  place  were  assembled  at  ihe  door.  Mr.  BramUe,  neverthelesB,  pressed 
tiirough  the  crowd,  ind  entering  the  boose,  *  Captain,'  said  he, '  I  beg  the  &vour 
of  yonr  acquaintance.  I  would  have  trayelled  a  hundred  miles  to  see  this  afftot- 
Ing  scene ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  happy  if  you  and  your  parents  wiU  dine  with 
me  at  the  public-house.'  The  captahi  thanked  him  for  his  kind  invitation,  which 
he  said  he  would  accept  with  pleasure ;  but  in  the  meantime  he  could  not  think 
of  eating  or  drinking  while  his  poor  brother  was  in  trouble.  He  forthwith  de- 
posited a  sum  equal  to  the  debt  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  who  ventured 
to  set  his  brother  at  liberty  without  ftirther  process ;  and  then  the  whole  family 
repaired  to  the  inn  with  my  uncle,  attended  by  the  crowd,  the  individuals  of  which 
shook  their  townsman  by  the  hand,  while  he  returned  their  caresses  without  the 
least  sign  of  pride  or  affectation. 

This  honest  fkvourite  of  fortune,  whose  name  was  Brown,  told  my  unde  that  he 
bad  been  bred  a  weaver,  and  about  eighteen  years  ago  had,  ftom  a  spirit  of  Idleness 
and  dissipation,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company;  that 
in  the  course  of  duty  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  and  approbation 
of  Lord  Clive,  who  preferred  him  from  one  step  to  another  till  he  had  attained  the 
tank  of  captain  and  paymaster  to  the  regiment,  in  which  capacities  he  had  honestiy 
amassed  above  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  at  the  peace  resigned  his  commission. 
He  had  sent  several  remittances  to  his  &ther,  who  received  the  first  only,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  pounds ;  the  second  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  bankrupt,  and  the 
third  had  been  consigned  to  a  gentieman  in  Scotland  who  died  before  it  arrived,  so 
that  it  still  remained  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  executors.  He  now  presented  the 
old  man  with  fifty  pounds  for  his  present  occasions,  over  and  above  bank  notes  for 
one  hundred,  which  he  had  deposited  fbr  his  brother's  release.  He  brought  along 
with  him  a  deed,  ready  executed,  by  which  he  settied  a  perpetuity  of  fourscore 
pounds  npon  his  parents,  to  be  inherited  by  the  other  two  sons  after  their  decease! 
Be  promised  to  purchase  a  oommiasion  for  his  youngest  brother ;  to  take  the  other 
as  his  own  partner  in  a  manufacture  which  he  intends  to  set  up  to  give  employment 
and  bread  to  the  industrious ;  and  to  give  five  hundred  pounds,  by  way  <^  dower  to 
his  sister,  who  had  married  a  fkrmer  in  low  circumstances.  Finally,  he  gave  fifty 
pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  town  where  he  was  bom,  and  feasted  all  the  inhabitants 
without  exception. 

My  uncle  jvas  so  charmed  with  the  character  of  captahi  Brown,  that  he  drank  his 
health  three  times  successively  at  dinner.  He  said  he  was  proud  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  had  in  some  measure  redeemed 
human  nature  firom  the  reproach  of  pride,  selfishness,  and  ingratitude.  For  my  part 
I  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  modesty  as  with  the  filial  virtue  of  this  honest 
soldier,  who  assumed  no  merit  from  his  success,  and  said  very  littie  of  his  own  trans- 
actions, though  the  answers  he  made  to  our  inquiries  were  equally  sensible  and  la- 
conia  Mrs.  Tabitha  behaved  very  graciously  to  him,  until  she  understood  that  he 
WM  going  to  make  a  tender  of  his  hand  to  a  person  of  low  estate,  who  had  been  his 
sweetheart  while  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  weaver.  Our  aunt  was  no  sooner  made 
acquainted  with  this  design,  than  she  starched  up  her  behaviour  with  a  double  por- 
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tion  of  reserTe ;  and  when  the  company  broke  up,  she  obBerved,  with  a  toss  of  her 
noae,  that  Brown  was  a  civil  fellow  enough,  considering  the  lowneas  of  his  origin  i 
but  that  fortune,  though  she  had  mended  his  circumstances,  was  incapable  to  raise 
his  ideas,  which  were  still  humble  and  plebeian. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  literary  career  Smollett  produced  some  poems 
that  gave  promise  of  a  high  order  of  poetic  genius.  His  Ode  to  Independ- 
eneCj  one  of  these,  possessea  the  mascoliue  strength  of  Dryden,  with  an 
elevation  of  moral  feeling  and  sentiment,  rarely  attempted  or  felt  by  that 
great  poet  Another  is  the  following  sweetly  plaintive  strain,  occasioned  by 
the  barbarities  committed  in  the  Highlands  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1746. 

THE  TEAES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn  I 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned, 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground; 
Thy  hospitable  rooft  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afkr 
B]b  aU  become  the  prey  of  war; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wift, 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  lifo. 
Thy  swains  are  fkmished  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks; 
Thy  ravished  virgins  shriek  in  vain; 
Thy  infknts  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it,  then,  in  every  clime, 
Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time ; 
Thy  martial  glory,  crowned  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminished  blaze  1 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke, 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  felL 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day; 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night. 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

Oh !  banetVil  cause,  oh !  flttal  mom, 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 
The  sons  against  their  fkther  stood, 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
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Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devonring  flames  and  mordering  steel ! 

The  pions  mother,  doomed  to  death, 
Forsaken,  wanders  o'er  the  heath, 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head, 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread  j 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  fHend, 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend  : 
And  stretched  beneath  the  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins, 
And  uiumpaired  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat ; 
And,  spite  of  her  insnlting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  fiow: 
'  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn.' 

To  the  great  novelists  whom  we  have  now  noticed,  we  may  add  Brooke, 
Sterne,  Johnstone,  and  Walpole. 

HsNRT  Brooks,  the  author  of  a  novel  under  the  title  of  7%e  Fool  of 
Qtiality,  was  bom  at  Rantaven,  Ireland,  in  1706.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Coll^,  Dublin ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  where,  fix^m  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  the  excellence  of  his  heart, 
and  his  literary  attainments,  he  soon  became  the  friend  and  &vorite  of  the 
most  prominent  wits  of  the  day.  His  taste  for  the  drama  induced  him  to 
write  the  tragedy  of  Ousiavus  Voaa  ;  but  unfortunately  the  politics  of  the 
times,  and  the  influence  of  government,  forbade  its  production  on  the  stage, 
as  it  breathed  sentiments  too  warm  and  elevated  in  favor  of  liberty.  The 
sentiments  of  the  play,  however,  suited  the  public  taste,  and  when  it  appeared 
in  print,  so  rapid  was  the  sale,  that  the  author  received  more  than  ten  times 
as  large  a  remuneration  as  would  have  accrued  to  him  from  its  representa- 
tion. In  easy  circumstances,  and  influenced  by  a  beloved  wife,  he  now  re- 
solved to  return  to  Ireland,  and  pass  his  remaining  days  amid  the  peaceful 
and  retired  scenes  of  private  life.  He  died  in  Dublin,  on  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1783. 

After  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Brooke  continued  his  literary  la- 
bors, and  produced  a  number  of  other  dramatic  pieces,  a  poem  on  Universal 
Beauty^  and  the  dramatic  novel  already  mentioned.  The  works  of  this 
author  have  now  very  generally  fallen  mto  obscurity,  but  '  The  Fool  of 
Quality'  was  very  popular  in  its  day,  and  contains  many  pleasing  and  in- 
structive sketches  for  youthful  readers.  It  does  not,  however,  offer  any 
passage  for  quotation. 
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Sterne,  the  witty,  pathetic,  and  sentimental  author  of  Tristram  Shandy^ 
was  not  inferior  in  conception  of  rich  eccentric  comic  character,  to  any  Eng- 
lish novel  writer  that  preceded  him.  Brother  Shandy,  my  Uncle  Toby, 
Trim,  the  widow  Wadman,  and  Dr.  Slop,  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  the 
kindred  creations  of  Cervantes.  This  idol  of  his  own  day  is  now,  however, 
but  little  read,  except  in  passages  of  pure  sentiment  His  broad  humor  is 
no  longer  relished ;  his  oddities  have  not  the  gloss  of  novelty ;  and  his  inde- 
cencies startle  the  delicate  and  correct.  The  want  of  simplicity  and  de- 
cency for  which  even  his  sparkling  polished  diction  can  not  atone,  is  his 
greatest  iault  Sterne's  life  too,  was  as  little  in  keeping  as  his  writings. 
Though  a  clergyman,  he  was  dissolute  and  licentious  ;  and  though  a  senti- 
mentalist, who  had,  with  his  pen,  tears  for  all  animate  and  inanimate  nature, 
he  was,  in  his  own  conduct,  hard-hearted  and  selfish.  Had  he  confined  him- 
self to  his  living  in  the  country,  going  his  daily  rounds  of  pastoral  duties,  he 
would  have  been  a  wiser  and  better  man.  '  He  degenerated  in  London,' 
says  Garrick,  'like  an  ill-transplanted  shrub:  the  incense  of  the  great 
spoiled  his  head,  and  their  ragouts  his  stomach.  He  grew  sickly  and  proud 
— an  invalid  in  body  and  mind.' 


Laurence  Sterne  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  lieutenant,  and  was  bom  at 
Clonmel,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1718. 
He  was  educated  by  a  cousin,  first  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  in  1740.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  orders,  his  uncle,  Dr.  Sterne,  a  rich  pluralist,  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Sutton,  to  which  was  added  a  prebend  of  York ;  and 
through  his  marriage  with  a  York  lady,  he  derived  another  living  in  that 
county,  the  rectory  of  Stillington.  He  lived  nearly  twenty  years  at  Sutton, 
reading,  pdnting,  fiddling,  and  shooting,  with  occasional  quarrels  with  his 
clerical  brethren,  with  whom  he  was  no  favorite.  He  left  Yorkshire  for 
London,  in  1769,  to  publish  the  two  first  volumes  of  'Tristram  Shandy.' 
Two  other  volumes  were  published  in  1761,  and  during  the  following  year, 
the  same  number  more.  He  now  took  a  tour  to  France,  which  enriched 
some  of  his  subsequent  volumes  of  '  Tristram,'  with  his  exquisite  sketches 
of  peasants  and  vine-dressers,  the  muleteer,  the  abbess  and  Margarita,  Maiia 
at  Moulines,  and  the  poor  ass  with  his  heavy  panniers,  at  Lyons. 

In  1764,  Sterne  took  another  continental  tour,  and  penetrated  into  Italy, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  his  Sentipiental  Journey,  The  latter  work  he 
composed  on  his  return  to  Coxwould,  the  living  of  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  on  the  first  publication  of  *  Tristram,'  by  Lord  Falconbridge. 
Having  completed  the  first  part  of  his  '  Journey'  he  went  to  London  to  see 
it  published,  and  died  in  lodgings  in  Bond-street,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
March,  1768.  His  death-bed  was  attended  by  nobody  but  a  hired  nurse. 
He  had  often  wished  to  die  in  an  inn,  where  the  few  cold  oj£oes  he 
might  require  could  be  purchased  with  a  few  guineas,  and  paid  to  him  with 
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an  undistarbed  and  punctual  attention.  His  wish  was  realized  almost  to 
the  letter. 

Sterne's  great  work,  *  Tristram  Shandy,'  is  but  a  handle  of  episodes  and 
digressions,  strung  together  without  any  attempt  at  regularity  or  order.  The 
reader  must  'give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his  author's  hands — 
be  pleased,  he  knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  wherefore.'  Through  the 
whole  noTel,  however,  over  its  mists  and  ahsurditieB,  shines  his  little  fiunily 
band  of  friends  and  relatives — ^that  inimitable  group  of  originals  and  humor- 
ists— ^which  stand  out  from  the  canvass  with  the  force  and  distinctness  of 
reality.  This  distinctness  and  separate  identity  is  a  proof  of  what  Cole- 
ridge has  termed  the  peculiar  power  of  Sterne,  of  seisng  on,  and  bringing 
forward  those  points  on  which  every  man  is  a  humorist,  and  of  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  has  brought  out  the  charaoteristioB  of  two  beings  df 
the  most  opposite  natures — ^the  elder  Shandy,  and  Toby — ^and  surrounded 
them  with  a  group  of  followers,  sketched  with  equal  life  and  individuality. 

Some  volumes  of  Sermons^  published  by  Sterne,  show,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  poet  Gray,  *a  strong  imagination  and  a  sensible  heart;  but,' 
he  adds,  '  you  see  the  author  often  tottering  .on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and 
ready  to  throw  his  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audience.'  Both  the  '  Ser- 
mons' and  tlie  ^  Journey'  are  more  regular  than  '  Tristram,'  but  in  other 
respects  they  partake  largely  of  the  same  character.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
sentimental  style  of  Sterne,  we  select  the  following  passage  from  his 
*  Journey' : — 

THE  STARLmO-CAPTIVITT. 

And  as  for  the  Bsstlle,  the  teiror  Is  In  the  word.  Make  the  most  of  it  yon  csn, 
said  I  to  myself,  the  BastUe  is  bat  another  word  for  a  tower,  and  a  tower  is  bat 
another  word  for  a  house  you  can't  get  oat  of  Mercy  on  the  goaty  I  for  they  are  in 
it  twice  a  year ;  bat  with  nine  liters  a  day,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper,  and  patience, 
albeit  a  man  can't  get  out,  he  may  do  very  well  within,  at  least  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  he  is  a  harmless  fellow,  his  innocence  appears,  and  he 
comes  oat  a  better  and  wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  to  step  into  the  ooort-yard  as  I  settled  this 
account;  and  remember  I  walked  down  stairs  in  no  smaU  triumph  with  the  conceit 
of  my  reasoning.  Beshrew  the  sombre  pencil !  said  I,  vauntingly,  for  I  envy  not  its 
powers  which  paints  the  evils  of  liib  with  so  hard  and  deadly  a  colonring.  Themmd 
sits  terrified  at  the  objects  she  has  magnified  herself  and  blackened :  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  siae  and  hue,  she  overiooks  them.  'Tis  tme,  said  I,  correcting  the  prop- 
osition, the  BastUe  is  not  an  evil  to  be  despised ;  but  strip  it  of  its  towen,  fill  ap 
the  fosse,  unbarricade  the  doors,  call  it  simply  a  confinement,  and  suppose  'tis  some 
tyrant  of  a  distemper  and  not  of  a  man  which  holds  you  in  it,  the  evil  vanishes,  and 
you  bear  the  other  half  without  complaint.  I  was  interrupted  in  the  heyday  of  this 
soliloquy  with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  which  complained  '  it  could  not 
get  out.'  I  looked  up  and  down  the  passage,  and  seehig  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  I  went  out  without  f\irther  attention.  In  my  return  back  through  the  passage, 
I  heard  the  same  words  repeated  twice  over ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  it  was  a  starling 
hung  in  a  little  cage ;  '  I  can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  I  stood 
looking  at  the  bird ;  and  to  every  person  who  came  through  the  passage,  it  ran  flut- 
tering to  the  side  towards  which  they  approached  it,  with  the  same  lamentation  of 
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its  captivity—'  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starUng.  God  help  thee !  said  I,  bnt  Fll  let 
thee  oat,  cost  what  it  will;  so  I  tttmed  about  the  cage  to  get  the  door.  It  was 
twisted  and  doable  twisted  so  fiist  with  wire  there  was  no  getting  it  open  without 
pulling  the  cage  to  pieces.  I  took  both  hands  to  it.  The  bird  flew  to  the  place 
where  I  was  attempting  his  deliverance,  and  thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis, 
pressed  his  breast  against  it  as  If  impatient ;  I  fbar,  poor  creature,  said  I,  I  can  not 
set  thee  at  hberty-.  *  No,'  said  the  starling, '  I  can't  get  out ;  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the 
starling.  I  vow  I  never  had  my  afibctions  more  tenderly  awakened ;  or  do  I  remem- 
ber an  incident  m  my  life  where  the  dissipated  spirit,  to  which  my  reason  had  been 
a  bubble,  were  so  suddenly  called  home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  true 
in  tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment  they  overthrew  all  my  sys- 
tematic reasonings  upon  the  Bastile ;  and  I  heavily  walked  up  stairs,  unsaying  every 
word  I  had  said  In  gomg  down  them. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still  Slavery,  said  I,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draught, 
and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less 
bitter  on  that  account  'Tis  thou,  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  addressing 
myself  to  Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful, 
and  ever  will  be  so,  till  nature  herself  shall  change;  no  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy 
snowy  mantle,  or  ehemio  pow6r  turn  thy  sceptre  into  iron :  with  thee  to  smile  upon 
him  as  he  eats  his  crust,  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whose  court 
thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven !  cried  I,  kneeling  down  upon  the  last  step  but 
one  in  my  ascent,  grant  me  but  health,  thou  great  bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but 
this  iSur  goddess  as  my  companion,  and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seems  good 
unto  thy  divine  providenoe,  upon  those  heads  which  are  aching  fbr  them. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into  my  room.  I  sat  down  close  to  my  table, 
and  leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began  to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of  con- 
finement. I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I  gave  Aill  scope  to  my  imagination. 
I  was  going  to  beghi  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures  bom  to  no  inheritance 
but  slavery ;  but  finding,  however  affecting  the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring 
it  near  me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but  distract  me,  I  took  a 
single  captive,  and  having  first  shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through 
the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  picture.  I  beheld  his  body  half-wasted 
away  with  long  expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of  the 
heart  it  was  which  rises  fl-om  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  bun  pale 
and  feverish ;  in  thirty  years  the  western  breeze  had  not  once  tknned  his  blood ;  he 
had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had  the  voioe  of  friend  or  kinsman 
breathed  through  his  lattice;  his  children— but  here  my  heart  b^an  to  bleed,  and 
I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait  He  was  sitting  upon  the 
ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  ibrther  comer  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alter- 
nately his  chair  and  bed:  a  little  calender  of  small  sticks  lay  at  the  head,  notched 
all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  had  passed  there ;  he  had  one  of  these 
little  sticks  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of  misery 
to  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopeless 
eye  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work 
of  afiiiction.  I  heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs,  as  he  tumed  his  body  to  lay  his 
little  stick  upon  the  bundle.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh ;  I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his 
soul.  I  burst  mto  tears;  I  could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which  my 
fancy  had  drawn. 

Charles  Johnstone,  the  period  of  whose  birth  is  not  known,  was  bom 
ip  Ireland,  and  bred  to  the  bar;  but  a  severe  obstruction  of  his  hearing 
compelled  him  to  abandon  that  profession.  After  some  delay  and  irresolu* 
tion,  he  finally  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to  literature;  and,  in  11 W),  ap- 
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peared  his  fint  novel,  under  the  title  of  The  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,  The 
work  was  so  wonderfully  popular,  that  in  less  than  a  yekr  from  its  first  pub- 
lication, a  third  edition  was  called  for.  It  exhibits  a  variety  of  inddenta, 
related  in  the  style  of  Le  Sage  and  Smollett,  but  the  satirical  portraits  are 
overcharged,  and  the  author  was  too  fond  of  lashing  and  exaggerating  the 
vices  of  his  age.  One  of  the  critics  of  the  novel  says, '  it  leads  us  along  all 
the  gloomy,  and  foul,  and  noisome  passages  of  life,  and  we  escape  from  it 
with  the  feeling  of  relief  with  which  we  woidd  emerge  from  a  vault  in 
which  the  air  was  loaded  with  noisome  vapors.' 

Johnstone  wrote  several  other  novels  of  a  similar  description  to  '  The  Ad- 
ventures,' among  which  were  The  Heverie,  or  a  Flight  to  the  Paradise  of 
FoolSj  and  The  PUgrim^  or  a  Picture  of  Life  ;  but  they  are  now  all  ut- 
terly forgotten.  In  1782,  the  author  went  to  India,  became  proprietor  of 
a  Bengal  newspaper,  and  died  there,  in  1800. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  author  of  The  Castle  of  Otranto,  was  the  third 
eon  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  was  bom  in  1 71 7.  In  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  elegant  verses  in  honor  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the 
founder  of  Eton  school  Under  the  patronage  of  his  &ther,  who  was  prime 
minister,  he  obtained,  in  1788,  the  office  of  inspector  of  exports  and  imports, 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  usher  to  the  exchequer,  with 
which  he  held  the  place  of  comptroller  of  the  pipe,  and  of  clerk  of  the 
escheats  in  the  exchequer  for  Ufe — appointments  which  yielded  him  annu- 
ally, nearly  ^ye  thousand  pounds.  In  1739,  he  received  permission  to 
travel  on  the  continent,  and,  accompanied  by  Gray,  he  made  the  tour  of 
France  and  Italy ;  but  the  dispute  at  Reggio,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  separated  them  for  a  time,  though  their  intimacy,  to  the  honor  of 
both,  was  renewed,  in  1744. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1741,  Walpole  was  elected  a  member  of 
parliament ;  but  though  he  sat  in  the  house  over  twenty-five  years,  he  never 
distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker,  except  in  his  famous  defence  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  parliamentary  career.  On 
resigning  his  seat  in  the  house,  he  retired  to  his  fisivorite  estate  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  near  Twickenham,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1747,  and  which,  from 
year  to  year,  he  afterwards  tastefully  adorned  with  all  the  striking  features 
of  Gothic  times.  In  this  charming  spot  the  literary  hermit  established,  in 
1757,  a  printing-press,  where  he  published,  first  the  two  sublime  odes  of  hia 
friend  Gray,  and  afterwards  edited  other  works  in  an  elegant  and  highly 
finished  manner.  On  the  death  of  his  nephew,  in  1791,  Walpole  became 
Earl  of  Oxford,  but  elevation  of  rank  had  no  charms  for  him.  He  never 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  with  reluctance  submitted  to  the 
adulation  of  his  friends,  on  assuming  an  empty  title,  which  he  contemptuously 
called  a  new  name  for  a  superanuiU^ed  old  man  of  seventy-four. 

In  his  manners.  Lord  Oxford  was  polite  and  even  fiicetious ;  and  as  a  man 
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of  letters,  he  was  distinguislied  for  the  extent  and  aocuracy  of  his  infonna< 
tion.  In  his  sentiments  he  was  lively  and  intelligent,  and  in  his  perceptions, 
dear  and  acute.  If  avarice  and  vanity  were,  according  to  one  of  his 
biographers,  his  leading  foibles,  an  afiEEible  and  sodal  temper  were  his  coun- 
teracting virtues.  He  was  of  a  benignant  and  charitable  disposition,  though 
not  a  liberal  patron.  The  death  of  this  distinguished  man  occurred  on  the 
second  of  March,  1797,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 

The  *  Caatle  of  Otranto,'  published  in  1764,  is  the  only  one  of  Walpole's 
works  that  connects  his  name  with  the  novel  writers  of  this  period.  It  at 
iBist  appeared  anonymously,  as  a  work  found  in  the  Ubrary  of  an  ancient 
Catholic  family  in  the  north  of  England,  and  printed  at  Naples  in  the  black 
letter,  in  1529.  *  I  wished  it  to  be  believed  andent,'  he  said,  'and  almost 
every  body  was  imposed  upon.'  The  tale  was  so  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, that  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  to  which  the  author  prefixed 
his  name.  Though  designed  to  blend  the  ancient  romance,  in  which  all  was 
imagination  and  improbability,  with  the  modem,  in  which  nature  is  copied, 
the  peculiar  taste  of  Walpole,  who  loved  to  'gaze  on  Gothic  toys  through 
Gothic  glass,'  and  the  nature  of  his  subject,  led  him  to  give  the  preponder- 
ance to  the  antique.  The  particulars  in  which  he  has  improved  on  the  in- 
credible and  mysterious,  are  the  dialogues  and  style,  which  are  pure  and 
dramatic  in  effect,  and  the  more  delicate  and  picturesque  tone  which  he  has 
given  to  chivalrous  manners. 

Walpole  would,  however,  hold  but  an  insignificant  place  in  English  litera- 
ture if  his  reputation  depended  on  *  The  Caatle  of  Otranto.'  His  Correspon- 
dence and  Memoirs,  those  pictures  of  society  and  manners,  compounded  of 
wit  and  gayety,  shrewd  observation,  sarcasm,  high  Hfe,  and  sparkling  lan- 
guage, place  him  in  a  high  position  among  the  literary  men  of  his  age.  In 
1758,  appeared  his  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors^  and  three 
years  after,  his  Anecdotes  of  Fainting  in  England.  In  1767,  he  published 
his  Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  character  and  person  of  Eichard  the  Third ; 
besides  which  he  left  for  publication  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  the 
Second,  and  a  large  collection  of  copies  of  his  letters.  As  his  letters  are 
generally  considered  his  best  performances,  we  quote  the  following  as  a 
specimen. 

TO  Sm  HORACE  MANN,  1760. 

LONDON   EARTHQUAKES   AND   LONDON   GOSSIP. 

Portents  and  prodigies  are  grown  so  frequent, 
That  they  have  lost  their  name.—Dfyden. 

My  text  is  not  literally  true;  but  as  &r  as  earthquakes  go  towards  lowering 
the  price  of  wonderfol  commodities,  to  be  sare  we  are  oyerstocked.  We  have  had 
a  second,  much  more  violent  than  the  first ;  and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if, 
by  next  post,  you  hear  of  a  burning  mountain  sprung  up  in  Smithfleld.  In  the 
night  between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  (exactly  a  month  since  the  first 
shock),  the  earth  had  a  shivering  fit  between  one  and  two,  but  so  sh'ght,  that,  if 
no  more  had  followed,  I  don't  believe  it  would  have  been  noticed.    I  had  been 
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awake,  and  Lad  gcaroe  doaed  agaln,^on  a  radden  I  ftlt  my  bokter  lift  np  my 
head;  I  thoag^t  somebody  was  getting  from  mider  my  bed,  bnt  soon  fonnd  it 
was  a  strong  earthquake  that  lasted  near  half  a  minute,  with  a  violent  Tibration 
and  great  roaring.  I  rang  my  bell ;  my  servant  came  in,  frightened  ont  of  his 
senses :  in  an  instant  we  heard  all  the  windows  in  the  neighbonrhood  flung  np. 
I  got  up  and  found  people  rannfaig  into  the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief  done : 
there  has  been  some;  two  old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimneys,  and  much 
china-ware.  The  belb  rung  in  several  houses.  Admiral  Knowles,  who  has  lived 
long  in  Jamaica,  and  felt  seven  there,  says  this  was  more  violent  than  any  of 
them :  Francisco  prefers  it  to  the  dreadfVil  one  at  Leghorn.  The  wise  say,  that 
if  we  have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly  have  more.  Several  people  are  going 
out  of  town,  for  it  has  nowhere  reached  above  ten  miles  fixvm  London :  they  say 
they  are  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is  such  fine  weather,  *  Lord !  one  can't  help  going 
into  the  country  V  The  only  visible  effect  it  has  had  was  on  the  Ridotto,  at  which, 
being  the  following  night,  there  were  but  four  hundred  people.  A  person  who  came 
into  White's  the  morning  of  earthquake  the  first,  and  heard  bets  laid  on  whether  it 
was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing  up  of  powder-mills,  went  away  exceedingly  scan- 
dalized, and  said, '  I  protest  they  are  such  an  impious  set  of  people,  that  I  believe 
if  the  last  trumpet  was  to  sound,  they  would  bet  puppet-show  against  judgment* 
If  we  get  any  nearer  still  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  shall  pique  myself  on  sending  you  a 
present  of  oedrati  or  orange-flower  water ;  I  am  aheady  plaxdng  a  terreno  for  Straw- 
berry Hill. 

The  Middlesex  election  is  carried  against  the  court :  the  Prince  is  in  a  green  ft-ock 
(and  I  won't  swear,  but  in  a  Scotch  plaid  waistcoat),  sat  under  the  park  wall  in  his  chair, . 
and  hallooed  the  voters  on  the  Brentford.  The  Jacobites  are  so  transported,  that 
they  are  opening  subscriptions  for  all  boroughs  that  shall  be  vacant— this  is  wise  ! 
They  will  spend  theh*  money  to  carry  a  few  more  seats  m  a  Parliament  where  they 
will  never  have  the  majority,  and  so  have  none  to  carry  the  general  elections.  The 
omen,  however,  is  bad  for  Westminster ;  the  high-baUUT  went  to  vote  ibr  the  oppo- 
sitioa 

I  now  Jump  to  another  topic;  I  find  all  this  letter  will  be  detached  scraps;  I 
can't  at  all  contrive  to  hide  the  seams.  But  I  don't  care.  I  began  my  letter  merely 
to  tell  you  of  the  earthquake,  and  I  don't  pique  myself  upon  doing  any  more  than 
telling  you  what  you  would  be  glad  to  have  told  you.  I  told  you,  too,  how  pleased 
I  was  with  the  triumphs  of  another  old  beauty,  our  friend  the  princess.  Do  you 
know,  I  have  found  a  history  that  haa  great  resemblance  to  hers ;  that  is,  that  be 
very  like  hers,  if  hers  is  but  like  it  I  will  tell  it  you  in  as  few  words  as  I  can. 
Madam  la  Marechale  de  I'Hdpital  was  the  daughter  of  a  sempstress ;  a  young  gen- 
tleman fell  in  love  with  her,  and  was  going  to  be  married  to  her,  but  the  match  was 
broken  off.  An  old  fermier-general,  who  had  retired  Into  the  province  where  this 
happened,  hearing  the  story,  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  victim ;  he  liked  her,  married 
her,  died,  and  left  her  enough  not  to  care  for  her  inconstant  She  came  to  Paris, 
where  the  Marechal  de  THopital  married  her  for  her  riches.  After  the  Marechars 
death,  Gassimir,  the  abdicated  king  of  Poland,  who  was  retired  into  France,  fell  in 
love  with  the  Marechale,  and  privately  married  her.  If  the  event  ever  happens,  I  shall 
certainly  travel  to  Nancy,  to  hear  her  talk  of  ma  belle  fiU  la  Reine  de  France.  What 
pains  my  Lady  Pomfret  would  take  to  prove  that  an  abdicated  king's  wife  did  not  take 
precedence  of  an  English  countess ;  and  how  the  princess  herself  would  grow  still 
fonder  of  the  Pretender  for  the  similitude  of  his  fortune  with  that  of  U  Roi  mtm 
nari !  Her  daughter,  Mirepoix,  was  frightened  the  other  night  with  Mrs.  Nugent's 
calling  out,  tin  voleur!  un  voleur!  The  ambassadress  had  heard  so  much  of  rob- 
bing, she  did  not  doubt  but  dans  ce  pays  cy^  they  robbed  in  the  middle  of  an 
assembly.    It  turned  out  to  be  a  thief  in  the  candle  I    Qood  night  1 
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A  brief  notice  of  Mackenzie,  and  a  passing  remark  on  Miss  Clara  Reeve, 
will  close  our  notice  of  the  novel  writers  of  ^is  period. 

HsmiT  Mackbnzqk,  sometimes  called  the  Addison  of  the  north,  and 
the  most  successful  imitator  of  Sterne,  in  sentiment,  pathos,  and  style,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  August,  1745,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joshua  Mac^ 
kenzie,  a  respectable  physician  of  that  city.  He  was  educated  at  the  high- 
school  and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  prepared  for  the  profes- 
fdon  of  the  law.  The  legal  department  selected  by  Mackensde,  was  the 
business  of  the  Exchequer  court,  and  that  he  might  be  the  more  thoroughly 
qualified  for  this,  he  went  to  London  in  1765,  and  studied  the  English  Ex- 
chequer practice.  Beturmng  to  Edinburgh,  he  mingled  in  its  literary  circles, 
wbidi  then  numbered  the  great  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Smith,  Blair, 
Eames,  and  many  others.  In  1771,  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author,  in  his  novel.  The  Man  of  Feeling^  and  this  was  afterwards  followed 
by  The  Man  of  the  World,  and  Julia  de  Bouhigne,  Besides  his  novels, 
he  was  the  author  of  some  dramatic  pieces  that  were  brought  out  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  they  were  generally  attended  with  very  indifferent  success. 

The  style  and  diction  of  Mackenzie  are  always  choice,  elegant,  and  ex- 
pressive ;  but  he  wanted  power.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  novelist  so 
eminently  sentimental  and  refined,  should  have  ventured  to  write  on  politi- 
cal subjects;  but  Mackenzie  supported  the  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  with 
some  pamphlets  written  with  great  acuteness  and  discrimination.  In  real 
life  the  novelist  was  shrewd  and  practical :  he  had  early  exhausted  his  vein 
of  romance,  and  was  an  active  man  of  business.  In  1804  the  government 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  taxes  for  Scotland,  which 
entailed  upon  him  considerable  drudgery,  but  was  highly  lucrative.  In  this 
situation,  with  a  numerous  &mily  around  him,  enjoying  the  society  of  his 
friends  and  his  favorite  sports  of  the  field,  writing  occasionally  on  subjects 
of  taste  and  literature — for  he  said,  ^  The  old  stump  would  still  occasionally 
send  forth  a  few  green  shoots' — the  Man  of  Feeling  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eightynsix,  and  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1831. 

The  first  novel  of  Mackenzie,  ^  The  Man  of  Feeling,'  is  much  the  best  of 
his  works.  The  work  contains  no  regular  story,  but  the  character  of 
Harley,  his  purity  of  mind,  and  his  bashfulness,  caused  by  excessive  deli- 
cacy, interest  the  reader  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  tale.  His 
adventures  in  London,  the  talk  of  club  and  park  firequenters,  his  visit  to 
bedlam,  and  his  relief  of  the  old  soldier,  Atkins,  and  his  daughter,  though 
partly  formed  on  the  affected  sentimental  style  of  the  inferior  romances, 
evince  a  facility  in  moral  and  pathetic  painting  that  had,  at  that  time,  only 
been  surpassed  by  Richardson.  The  death  of  Harley,  as  described  in  the 
following  extract,  has,  in  pathos,  rarely  been  surpassed  by  any  writer: — 
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THE  DEATH  OF  HABLET. 

Harley  was  one  of  those  few  IVieiidB  whom  the  nuderoleiice  of  fortane  had  yet 
left  me ;  I  coald  not,  therefore,  bat  be  sensibly  concerned  for  his  present  indisposi- 
tion ;  there  seldom  passed  a  day  on  which  I  did  not  make  inquiry  for  hinL 

The  physician  who  attended  him  had  informed  me  the  erening  before  that  he 
thooght  him  considerably  better  than  he  had  been  for  some  time  past  I  called 
next  morning  to  be  confirmed  in  a  piece  of  intelligence  so  welcome  to  me. 

When  I  entered  his  apartment,  I  found  him  sitting  on  a  conch,  leaning  on  his  hand, 
with  his  eye  turned  upward  in  the  attitude  of  thonghtfbl  inspiration.  His  look  had 
always  an  open  benignity,  which  commanded  esteem ;  there  was  now  somethiqg 
more^a  gentle  triumph  in  it 

He  rose,  and  met  me  with  his  usual  kindness.  When  I  gave  him  the  good  ac- 
counts I  had  had  ih>m  his  physician,  *  I  am  foolish  enough,'  said  he, '  to  rely  but  little 
in  this  instance  to  physic.  My  presentiment  may  be  fidse ;  but  I  think  I  feel  my- 
self approaching  to  my  end  by  steps  so  easy  that  they  woo  me  to  approach  it 
There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  retiring  fVom  life  at  a  time  when  the  hiflrmities  of 
age  hare  not  sapped  our  fkculties.  This  world,  my  dear  Charles,  was  a  scene  hi 
which  I  never  much  delighted.  I  was  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor 
the  dissipation  of  the  gay ;  a  thousand  things  occurred  where  I  blushed  for  the  im- 
propriety of  my  conduct  when  I  thought  on  the  world,  though  my  reason  told  me  I 
should  have  blushed  to  have  done  otherwise.  It  was  a  scene  of  dissimulation,  of 
restraint,  of  disappointment  I  leave  it  to  enter  on  that  state  which  I  have  learned 
to  believe  ia  replete  with  the  genuine  happiness  attendant  upon  virtue.  I  look  back 
on  the  tenor  of  my  life  with  the  consciousness  of  few  great  offences  to  account  for. 
There  are  blemishes,  I  confess,  which  deform,  in  some  degree,  the  picture ;  but  I 
know  the  benignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  rejoice  at  the  thoughts  of  its  exer- 
tion in  my  ikvour.  My  mmd  expands  at  the  thought  I  shall  enter  into  the  society 
of  the  blessed,  wise  as  angels,  with  the  simplicity  of  children.' 

He  had  by  this  time  clasped  my  hand,  and  found  it  wet  by  a  tear  which  had  just 
fUlen  upon  it  His  eye  began  to  moisten  too— we  sat  for  some  time  silent  At  last, 
with  an  attempt  at  a  look  of  more  composure, '  There  are  some  remembrances,'  said 
Harley,  '  which  rise  involuntarily  on  my  heart,  and  make  me  ahnost  wish  to  live.  I 
have  been  blessed  with  a  few  Ariends  who  redeem  my  opinion  of  mankind.  I  recollect 
with  the  tenderest  emotion  the  scenes  of  pleasure  I  have  passed  among  them;  but 
we  shall  meet  again,  my  friend,  never  to  be  separated.  There  are  some  feelings 
which  perhaps  are  too  tender  to  be  suffered  by  the  world.  The  world  is  in  general 
selfish,  interested,  and  unthinking,  and  throws  the  imputation  of  romance  or  melan- 
choly on  every  temper  more  susceptible  than  its  own.  I  can  not  think  but  in  those 
regions  which  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  any  thing  of  mortality  Icil  about  us,  that 
these  feelings  will  subsist;  thoy  are  called — perhaps  they  are — weaknesses  here;  but 
there  may  be  some  better  modifications  of  them  in  heaven,  which  may  deserve  the 
name  of  virtues.'  He  sighed  as  he  spoke  these  last  words.  He  had  scarcely  finished 
them  when  the  door  opened  and  his  aunt  appeared  leading  in  Miss  Walton.  *  My 
dear/  says  she,  '  here  is  Miss  Walton,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  and  inquire 
for  you  herself  I  could  observe  a  transient  glow  upon  his  face.  He  rose  fh>m  his 
seat  '  If  to  know  Miss  Walton's  goodness,'  said  he,  '  be  a  little  to  deserve  it,  I 
have  some  claim.'  She  begged  him  to  resume  his  seat,  and  placed  herself  on  the 
sofa  beside  him.  I  took  my  leave.  Mrs.  Magery  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  He 
was  left  with  Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  anxiously  about  his  health.  '  I 
believe,'  said  he,  *  fVom  the  accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me,  that 
they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery.'  She  started  as  he  spoke ;  but  recollect- 
ing herself  immediately,  endeavoured  to  fiatter  him  into  a  belief  that  his  appre- 
hensions were  groundless.    '  I  know/  said  he,  '  that  it  is  usual  with  persons  at  my 
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time  of  life  to  have  these  hopes  which  your  kindness  suggests,  hut  I  would  not  wish 
to  he  deceived.  To  meet  death  as  hecomes  a  man  is  a  privilege  hestowed  on  few.  I 
wonld  endeavour  to  make  it  mine;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  can  ever  be  better  prepared 
for  it  than  now ;  it  is  that  chiefly  which  determines  the  fitness  of  its  approach.' 

*  Those  sentiments/  answered  Miss  Walton,  'are  just;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr. 
Harley,  will  own  that  life  has  its  proper  value.  As  the  province  of  virtue,  life  is 
ennobled ;  as  such,  it  is  to  be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the  Supreme  Director  of  all 
things  assigned  rewards  enough  even  here  to  fix  its  attachment' 

The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.    Harley  lifted  his  eyes  fVom  the  ground. 

*  There  are,'  said  he,  in  a  very  low  voice,  *  there  are  attachments.  Miss  Walton.'  His 
glance  met  hers.  They  both  betrayed  a  conftision,  and  were  both  instantly  with- 
drawn. He  paused  some  moments :  '  I  am  in  such  a  state  as  calls  for  sincerity,  let 
that  also  excuse  it— it  is  perhaps  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  feel  something 
particularly  solenm  in  the  acknowledgment,  yet  my  heart  swells  to  make  it,  awed 
as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  my  presumption,  by  a  sense  of  your  perfections.'  He  paused 
again.  '  Let  it  not  offend  you  to  know  their  power  over  one  so  unworthy.  It  will, 
I  believe,  soon  cease  to  beat,  even  with  that  feeling  which  it  shall  lose  the  latest 
To  love  Miss  Walton  could  not  be  a  crime ;  if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the  expiation  wiU 
be  made.'  Her  tears  were  now  flowing  without  control.  '  Let  me  entreat  you,'  said 
she,  '  to  have  better  hopes.  Let  not  life  be  so  indifferent  to  you,  if  my  wishes  can 
put  any  value  on  it  I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you— I  know  your  worth 
— I  have  known  it  long— I  have  esteemed  it.  What  would  you  have  me  s^y  ?  I  have 
loved  it  as  it  deserved.'  He  seized  her  hand,  a  languid  colour  reddened  his  cheek, 
a  smile  brightened  fiiintly  in  his  eye.  As  he  gazed  on  her  it  grew  dim,  it  fixed,  it 
closed.  He  sighed,  and  fell  back  on  his  seat  Miss  Walton  screamed  at  the  sight 
His  aunt  and  the  servants  rushed  into  the  room.  They  found  them  lying  motionless 
together.  His  physician  happened  to  call  at  that  instant  Every  art  was  tried  to 
recover  them.    With  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded,  but  Harley  was  gone  forever ! 

I  entered  the  room  where  his  body  lay ;  I  approached  it  with  reverence,  not  fbar. 
I  looked;  the  recollection  of  the  past  crowded  upon  me.  I  saw  that  form  which, 
but  a  little  before,  was  animated  with  a  soul  which  did  honour  to  humanity,  stretched 
without  sense  or  feeling  before  me.  'Tis  a  connection  we  can  not  easily  forget  I 
took  hia  hand  in  mine.  I  repeated  his  name  involuntarily ;  I  felt  a  pulse  in  every 
vein  at  the  sound.  I  looked  earnestly  in  his  fiice;  his  eye  was  closed,  his  lip  pale 
and  motionless.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  in  sorrow  that  forgets  impossibility ;  I 
wondered  that  it  was  so.  The  sight  drew  a  prayer  fVom  my  heart ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  fraUty  and  of  man !  The  concision  of  my  mind  began  to  subside  Into  thoughts ; 
I  had  time  to  weep. 

I  turned  with  a  last  fiirewell  on  my  lips,  when  I  observed  old  Edwards  standing 
behind  me.  I  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  on  another  object 
He  pressed  between  me  and  the  bed,  and  stood  gazing  on  the  breathless  remains  of 
his  benefactor.  I  spoke  to  him  I  know  not  what ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  what  I 
said,  and  remained  in  the  same  attitude  as  before.  He  stood  some  minutes  in  that 
posture,  then  turned  and  walked  towards  the  door.  He  paused  as  he  went;  he  re- 
turned a  second  time ;  I  could  observe  his  lips  move  as  he  looked ;  but  the  voice 
they  would  have  uttered  was  lost  He  attempted  going  again;  and  a  thhxl  time  he 
returned  as  before.  I  saw  him  wipe  his  cheek ;  then,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  his  breast  heaving  with  the  most  convulsive  throbs,  he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  be  buried  in  a  certain  spot  near  the  grave 
of  his  mother.  This  is  a  weakness,  but  it  is  universally  incident  to  humanity ;  it  is 
at  least  a  memorial  for  those  who  survive.  For  some,  indeed,  a  slender  memorial 
will  serve ;  and  the  soft  affections,  when  they  are  busy  that  way,  will  build  thcu 
structures  were  it  but  on  the  paring  of  a  nail. 

He  was  buried  in  the  place  he  had  desued.    It  was  shaded  by  an  old  tree,  the  only 
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one  in  the  churchyard,  in  which  wm  a  cavity  worn  by  tame.  I  have  nt  with  him  in 
it,  and  coonted  the  tombs.  The  laat  time  we  pea8e4  there,  methought  he  looked  wist- 
Ailly  on  the  tree ;  there  waa  a  branch  of  it  that  bent  towards  oa,  waving  in  the  wind; 
he  waved  his  band,  as  if  he  mimicked  its  motion.  There  was  something  predictiTe 
in  his  look  1  perhaps  it  is  foolish  to  remark  it,  but  there  are  times  and  places  when  I 
am  a  child  at  those  things. 

Isometimes  visit  his  grave;  I  sit  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  Itis  worth  athoosand 
homilies;  every  noble  feeling  rises  within  me  1  Every  beat  of  my  heart  awakens  a  vir- 
tne ;  bnt  it  will  make  yon  hate  the  world.  No ;  there  is  such  an  air  of  gentleness 
aronnd,  that  I  can  hate  nothing ;  bat  as  to  the  world,  I  pity  the  men  of  it 

Mackenae'fl  oontributionB  to  the  *  Minor,'  and  the  *  Lomiger,'  were  very 
numerous ;  and  some  of  his  papers  in  these  periodicals  are  equal  to  the 
finest  parts  of  his  more  extended  novels.  The  tale  of  La  Boche  is  of  thk 
daas. 

Claba  Rkevz  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  Ipewich,  and  waa  bom  in 
1725.  An  early  admiration  of  Walpole's  romance,  ^  The  Castle  of  Oiranto^' 
induced  Miss  Reeve  to  attempt  to  imitate  it,  in  a  Gothic  stoiy,  entitled  The 
Old  English  Baron^  and  published  in  1777.  In  some  respects  the  Uidy  has 
the  advantage  of  Walpole ;  her  supernatural  machinery  is  better  managed, 
to  produce  mysteriousness  and  effect ;  but  her  style  has  not  the  point  or 
elegance  of  that  of  her  prototype.  Miss  Reeve  wrote  several  other  novels, 
*  all  marked,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  by  excellent  good  sense,  pure  morality, 
and  a  competent  command  of  those  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  ro- 
mance.'. They  are  now,  however,"  so  nearly  forgotten,  that  the  writer's  &me 
now  rests  on  her  '  Old  English  Baron,'  which  is  usually  printed  along  with 
the  story  of  Walpole.  Miss  Reeve  died  m  1803,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-eight 

With  Jenyns,  Birch,  Hartley,  Tucker,  Campbell,  Guthrie,  and  Sale^ 
though  all  writers  of  a  veiy  different  character  from  those  novelists  who  have 
hitherto  occupied  our  attention  in  this  lecture,  we  shall  dose  our  present 
remarks. 

SoAMB  JsKTKB  was  bom  in  London,  in  1704.  He  was  privately  educated 
preparatory  to  the  university,  and  then  entered  St  John's  CoU^,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  devoted  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  but  took  no  degree. 
He  was  early  distinguished  as  a  gay  and  witty  writer,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose;  but  afterwards  appljdng  himself  to  serious  subjects  he  produced,  in 
1767,  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Evil ;  in  1776,  A  View  of  ih/B 
Internal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  and  in  1782,  Disquisitions 
on  Various  Subjects,  These  works  all  contain  much  ingenious  speculation, 
but  they  have  now  lost  moet  of  their  early  popularity. 

Ab  a  writer,  Jenyns  is  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  his  language,  th« 
elegance  of  his  style  and  diction,  the  critical  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  and 
his  delicate  and  lively  humor.    It  is  remarkable  thatfix)m  a  serious  be- 
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Ikrer  in  the  ChnBtian  Kevelation,  he  became  a  deist ;  and  again,  after  wan< 
dering  in  the  labyrinth  of  skepticism  for  some  years,  he  became  a  devout 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  on  his  death-bed  gloried  in  the  reflection  that 
his  *  View  of  the  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  had  proved 
useful.    He  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1787. 

Thomas  Birch  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  November,  1706.  His  &ther  was  a  quaker,  coffee-mill 
maker,  but  the  son's  fondness  for  leanung  early  became  so  great,  that,  rather 
than  follow  the  calling  of  his  father,  he  left  his  home,  became  assistant  in 
Hemel  Hampstead  school,  and  there  received  his  education.  He  had  hith- 
erto adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  quakers,  but  ho  now  abandoned  them,  and 
was  soon  after  ordained,  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  rose  very  rapidly 
m  the  church,  and  hemg  honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  by 
the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen,  he  became  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage. He  died  by  a  &11  from  his  horse,  between  London  and  Hampstead, 
on  the  ninth  of  January,  1766. 

Dr.  Birch  wrote  the  historical  Memoirs  and  Lives  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Raleigh,  Boyle,  Tillotson,  and  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  besides  a  History 
of  the  Boyal  Society^  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  He  was  a 
diligent  explorer  of  records  and  public  papers :  he  threw  light  on  history, 
but  was  destitute  of  taste,  and  the  skill  of  historical  arrangement 

David  Hartley,  an  eminent  physician,  was  bom  in  1705.  Having 
leamed  from  Locke  the  principles  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  from  a  hint 
from  Newton,  the  doctrine  that  there  were  vibrations  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  that  might  throw  light  on  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  he  formed  a 
system  which  he  developed  in  an  elaborate  work,  published  in  1749,  under 
the  title  of  Observations  on  Man^  his  Frame^  his  JDuty,  and  his  Expecta- 
turns.  This  is  a  remarkably  ingenious  production,  but  its  tendency,  though 
not  thus  designed  by  the  author,  is  to  materialism.  Dr.  Hartley  died  in 
1767,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Abraham  Tuckbr  was  bom  at  Betchworth  castle,  Surrey,  in  1705.  He 
was  educated  as  a  gentleman,  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  pleasures  of.  the  chase,  passed  his  life  in  the  pursuits  of  htera- 
ture.  After  the  laborious  study  of  years,  he  published,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Edward  Search,  an  elaborate  metaphysical  work  under  the  title  of 
The  Light  of  Nature  Pursued^  which  Dr.  Paley  said  contained  more  ori^- 
nal  thinking  and  observation  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage.    The  death  of  this  truly  great  man  occurred  in  1774. 

Tucker  has,  himself,  tmly  and  beautifully  characterized  his  own  favorite 
metaphysical  studies  in  the  following  short  sentence : — *  The  science  of  ab- 
struse  learning,  when  completely  attained,  is  like  Achilles'  spear,  that  healed 
the  wounds  it  had  made  before.    It  cast  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths 
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of  life,  but  dispenoB  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  oyerepread  them ;  it  ad- 
vances not  the  traveller  one  step  on  his  journey,  but  conducts  him  back 
again  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  had  wandered.' 

John  Campbell  was  a  Soot  by  birth,  and  was  bom  in  Edinbuigh,  on  the 
eighth  of  March,  1708.  When  five  years  of  age  he  left  Scotland,  whidi  he 
never  again  saw,  for  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor ;  and  as  soon  as  his  age 
would  permit,  he  was  placed  as  derk  to  an  attorney,  with  the  view  of  fol- 
lowing the  legal  profession.  He,  however,  abandoned  the  law  for  the  more 
congenial  pursuits  of  literature,  and  thenceforth  hved  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
literary  occupations  in  so  secluded  a  manner  that  few  had  the  happiness  of 
his  acquaintance ;  but  those  who  visited  him  found  him  amiable  in  his  man- 
ners, instructive  in  his  conversation,  and  in  his  general  deportment  mild,  hu- 
mane, and  religious.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1776. 

Dr.  Campbell's  principal  literary  productions  are  the  Military  History  (3f 
t?ie  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene^  Lives  of  the  Admirals^  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Biograpkia  Britannica^  a  History  of  Europe^  and  a 
Political  Survey  of  Britain,  He  was  a  candid  and  intelligent  man,  well 
acquainted  vnth  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated,  and  though  not  an  elegant, 
a  truthful  writer. 

William  Guthrib  was  bom  at  Brechin,  m  Scotland,  in  1708.  He  was 
educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  settled  in  London  as 
an  author,  was  pensioned  by  the  government,  and  died  in  1770. 

Guthrie  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  produced  a  History  of  England^ 
in  three  folio  volumes ;  a  History  of  Scotland^  in  ten  volumes;  and  a  Uni- 
versal History^  m  thirteen  volumes.  He  also  translated  Quintillian,  and 
Cicero's  OfBioes  and  Epistles. 

George  Sale,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  in  1736,  belongs  also  to  this 
period,  and  has  given  us  the  best  translation  of  the  Koran  ever  produced  in 
the  English  language.  His  memory  \&  also  to  be  cherished  on  another  ac- 
count— ^he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning. 
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DAVID  HUME — ^WILLIAM  ROBERTSON — EDWARD  GIBBON — ^WILLIAM  TTTLER — ROB- 
ERT HENRT— GILBERT  STUART,  ADAM  FERGUSON — ROBERT  ORME — ^ROBERT 
WATSON — ^DAYID  DALBTMFLE — ^LORD  HAILES — ^JOHN  WHITTAKER — ^WILLIAM 
RUSSELL — ^LORD  GEORGE  LTTTLETON. 

THOUGH  much  that  is  valuable  and  even  elegant,  appeared  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  the  early  English  historians,  yet  a  spirit  of  philosophical 
inquiry  and  reflection,  united  to  the  graces  of  literary  composition,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  presented  by  any  historical  writer  in  the  lan- 
guage previous  to  the  'appearance  of  that  illustrious  triumvirate — Hume, 
Robertson,  and  Gibbon.  The  materials  for  such  composition  were  now, 
however,  abundantly  prepared  :  in  1706,  a  *  Complete  History  of  England' 
was  published,  containing  a  collection  of  various  works  previous  to  the  time 
of  Charles  the  first,  and  a  continuation  by  White  Rennet,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. M.  Rapin,  a  French  Protestant,  who  had  gone  over  to  England 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  resided  there  several  years,  became  much  in- 
terested in  English  affairs,  and  on  retiring  to  the  Hague,  he  composed  a  vo- 
luminous history  of  the  country,  in  French,  which  was  soon  translated  into 
English,  and  enjoyed  great  popularity.  This  work  is  still  considered  valua- 
ble ;  and  it  possesses  a  property  which  no  English  author  had  hitherto  given 
to  a  similar  narration,  that  of  impartiality  :  it  wants,  however,  literary  at- 
tractions. Rapin  died  in  1725.  A  more  laborious,  exact,  and  original  his- 
torian, appeared  at  this  time  in  Thomas  Carte,  whom  we  have  already  no- 
ticed. Nathaniel  Hooke,  who  died  in  1764,  was  the  author  of  a  Roman 
History  of  very  considerable  merit,  extending  from  the  building  of  Rome  to 
the  down&ll  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  historical  collections  of  Carte  are  of  such  authority  as  to  have  been 
implicitly  depended  upon  by  all  succeeding  historians  treating  of  events  in 
English  history ;  and  Hume,  relying  upon  these,  and  animated  by  a  strong 
love  of  literary  fame,  left  his  philosophical  studies  to  embark  in  historical 
composition.  He  had  already  rendered  himself  master  of  a  style  singularly 
fascinating,  simple,  and  graceful ;  and  he  was  therefore  well  fitted  for  the 
task  upon  which  he  had  resolved  to  enter. 
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David  Hum  was  tbe  second  son  of  the  laird  of  Ninewelk,  near 
Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  and  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
April,  1711.  AfVer  attending  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  his  friends  were 
anxious  that  he  should  commenoe  the  study  of  the  law,  but  a  love  of  litera- 
ture rendered  him  averse  to  this  profession.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
establish  him  in  business,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Bris- 
tol. This  employment  he  found  equally  uncongenial,  and  he,  therefore,  left 
it  and  removed  to  France,  where  he  passed  some  years  in  literaiy  retirement, 
living  with  the  utmost  frugality  and  care  on  the  smaD  allowance  which  his 
family  afforded  him.  He  returned  in  1737  to  publish  his  first  philosophical 
work,  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature^  which  ^  fell  dead-bom  from  the  press.' 
In  1742,  he  pnxluced  two  volumes,  entitled  Essays  Moral  and  PhUosopk- 
icaL  The  chief  recommendation  of  these  miscellaneous  productions,  is  the 
elegance  of  their  style.  In  1745,  he  assumed  the  care  of  the  Marquis  of 
Annandale,  a  young  nobleman  of  deranged  intellect ;  and  after  having  con- 
tinued in  this  humiliating  employment  about  a  year,  he  made  an  unsuocess- 
ful  attempt  to  be  appomted  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  his  native  nni- 
versity.  He  afterwards  became  secretary  to  Lieutenant  General  St  Clair, 
and  accompanied  that  gentleman  on  his  embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Turin.     In  the  latter,  Hume  enjoyed  congenial  and  refined  society. 

In  1752,  Hume  issued  two  volumes  oi Political  Discourses;  and  with  a 
view  to  promote  his  studies,  assumed,  gratuitously,  tlie  office  of  librarian  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  As  Hume^s  skeptical  views  marred  the  success 
of  his  philosophical  works,  he  now,  as  already  intimated,  turned  his  attention 
to  historica]  writing,  and  in  1754,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
of  Great  Britamiy  containing  the  reigns  of  James  the  First,  and  Charles  the 
First.  This  publication  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  the  author,  through  mor- 
tification, resolved  to  retire  into  France,  change  his  name,  and  never  more 
retum  to  his  native  country.  A  second  volume  of  the  history  was  published, 
with  more  success,  in  1757 ;  and  a  third  and  fourth  in  1759 ;  and  the  two 
last,  three  years  after.  The  work  now  became  highly  popular ;  edition  fol- 
lowed edition ;  and  by  universal  consent,  Hume  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
English  historians. 

In  1763,  our  author  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Hertford  on  his  embassy  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  marked  distinction;  and  in  1766,  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  became  under  secretary  of  state,  a  situation  which 
he  held  two  years.  With  an  annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  pounda,  he 
at  length  retired  to  his  native  city,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  in  habits 
of  intimacy,  with  his  literary  friends,  tiU  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  August,  1776. 

Hume's  easy  good-humored  disposition,  his  literary  fiime,  his  extensive 
knowledge,  and  respectable  rank  in  society,  rendered  his  company  always 
agreeable  and  interesting,  even  to  those  who  were  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  tone  of  atheism  which  pervades  all  his  writings.  His  opinions  were, 
however,  never  obtruded  upon  his  friends ;  he  threw  out  dogmas  for  the 
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learned,  not  food  f6r  the  multitude.  His  philosopliical  works  are  now  little 
read ;  but  his  history,  though  not  a  work  of  high  authority,  is  one  of  the 
most  easy,  elegant,  and  interesting  narratives  in  the  language.  The  striking 
parts  of  his  subject  are  related  with  picturesque  and  dramatic  force ;  and  his 
dissertations  on  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  tendency  of  particular  events, 
are  remarkable  for  th-s  philosophical  tone  in  which  they  are  conceived  and 
written.  He  was  too  indolent  to  be  exact ;  too  indifferent  to  sympathize 
heartily  with  any  political  party ;  too  skeptical  in  matters  of  religion  to  ap- 
preciate justly  the  full  force  of  religious  principles  in  directing  the  course  of 
public  events.  An  enemy  to  all  turbulence  and  enthusiasm,  he  naturally 
leaned  to  the  side  of  settled  government,  even  when  it  was  united  to  arbi- 
trary power ;  and  though  he  could  '  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the  fete  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,'  the  struggles  of  his  poor  coun- 
trymen for  conscience'  sake  against  the  tyranny  of  tiie  Stuarts,  exdted  in 
him  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  ridicule  or  contempt.  He  could  even 
forget  the  merits  and  ex^gerate  the  faults  of  the  accomplished  and  chival- 
rous Raleigh,  to  shelter  the  sordid  injustice  of  a  weak  and  contemptible 
sovereign.  No  hatred  of  oppression  bums  through  his  pages.  The  careless 
epicurean  repose  of  the  philosopher  was  not  disturbed  by  any  visions  of  hb- 
erty,  or  any  ardent  aspirations  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  And  yet, 
in  his  personal  character,  Hume  was  not  a  slavish  worshiper  of  power,  but 
was  both  liberal  and  independent  From  the  beauties  with  which  his  writ- 
ings abound,  we  select  the  following  passages : — 

DELICACY  OF  TASTE. 

Nothing  is  bo  improving  to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beauties  either  of 
poetry,  eloquence,  music,  or  painting.  They  give  a  certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft 
and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest ; 
cherish  reflections ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce  an  agreeable  melancholy, 
which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love  and  ftiendship.  In 
the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  to  love  and  fnendship,  by  confin- 
ing our  choice  to  few  people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  tho  company  and  con- 
versation of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  seldom  find  that  mei'e  men  of  the 
world,  whatever  strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  distinguish- 
ing characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differences  and  gradations  which  make 
one  man  preferable  to  another.  Any  one  that  has  competent  sense  is  sufficient  for 
their  entertainment ;  they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasures  and  affairs  with  the  same 
frankness  that  they  would  to  another ;  and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his 
place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  But,  to  make  use  of  the 
allusion  of  a  celebrated  French  author,  the  judgment  maybe  compared  to  a  clock  or 
watch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  tho  hours,  but  the  most 
elaborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and  seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest 
differences  of  time.  One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and 
men,  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions.  He  feels 
too  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
entertained ;  and  his  affections  being  thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder 
he  caries  them  further  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished.    The 
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gaiety  and  fh>lic  of  a  boUle  oompanion  improyes  with  him  Into  a  solid  fHendahip  \ 
and  the  ardour  of  a  yonthAil  appetite  becomes  an  elegant  passion. 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Some  incidents  happened  which  Tevived  her  tenderness  for  Essex,  and  filled  her 
with  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  consent  which  she  had  nnwarily  given  to  his  execu- 
tion. 

The  carl  of  Essex,  after  his  retom  ttom  the  fortunate  expedition  against  Cadiz, 
observing  the  increase  of  the  queen's  fond  attachment  towards  him,  took  occasion 
to  regret  that  the  necessity  of  her  service  required  him  often  to  be  absent  from  her 
person,  and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his  enemies,  more  assiduous  in 
their  attendance,  could  employ  against  him.    She  was  moved  with  this  tender 
Jealousy ;  and  making  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  desired  him  to  keep  that  pledge  of 
her  affection,  and  assured  him  that  into  whatever  disgrace  he  should  fidl,  whatever 
prejudice  she  might  be  induced  to  entertain  against  him,  yet  if  he  sent  her  that  ring, 
she  would  immediately,  upon  sight  of  it,  recall  her  former  tendeiuess,  would  afford 
him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would  lend  a  fkvourable  ear  to  his  apology.    Essex, 
notwithstanding  all  his  misfortunes,  reserved  this  precious  gift  to  the  last  extremity; 
but  after  his  trial  and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and  he 
committed  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to 
the  queen.    The  countess  was  previdled  on  by  her  husband,,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commission ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that  her 
ikvourite  would  make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and  who  ascribed  the  neglect 
of  it  to  his  invincible  obstinacy,  was,  after  much  delay  and  many  internal  combats, 
pushed  by  resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.    The  Count- 
ess of  Nottingham  foiling  into  sickness,  and  affected  with  the  near  approach  of  death, 
was  seized  with  remorse  for  her  conduct;  and  having  obtained  a  visit  from  the 
queen,  she  craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret    The  queen, 
astonished  with  this  incident,  burst  into  a  ftirious  passion :  she  shook  the  dying 
countess  in  her  bed ;  and  crying  to  her  that  Qod  might  pardon  her,  but  she  nev^ 
could,  she  broke  fW>m  her,  and  thenceforth  resigned  herself  over  to  the  deepest  and 
most  incurable  melancholy.    She  rejected  all  consolation :  she  even  refhsed  food  and 
sustenance ;  and,  throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immovable, 
feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  declaring  life  and  existence  an  insuffera- 
ble burden  to  her.    Few  words  she  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  expressive  of  some 
inward  grief  which  she  cared  not  to  reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief 
vent  which  she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  they  discovered  her 
sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease  or  assuage  them.    Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upon 
the  carpet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought  her ;  and  her  physicians 
could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  put  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial  of 
any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  to  her.    Her  anxious  mind  at  last  had  so  long 
preyed  on  her  fhiil  body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approaching ;  and  the  councU 
being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  re- 
gard to  her  successor.    She  answered  with  a  faint  voice  that  as  she  had  held  a  regal 
sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  successor.    Cecil  requested  her  to  explain 
herself  more  particularly,  she  subjoined  that  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her ; 
and  who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  1    Being  then 
advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied 
that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her  mind  in  the  least  wander  from  him.    Her  voice  soon 
after  left  her ;  her  senses  foiled ;  she  fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  which  continued 
some  hours,  and  she  expired  gently,  without  farther  struggle  or  convulsion  (March 
24),  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  had  shone  out  with  a 
mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.    There  are  few  great  personages  in  history 
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who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  cftlnmny  of  enemies  and  the  adnlations  of 
friends  than  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  reputation  has 
been  more  certainly  determined  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  un- 
usual length  of  her  administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her  character,  were 
able  to  overcome  all  prejudices ;  and  obliging  her  detractors  to  abate  much  of  their 
inTectives,  and  her  admirers  somewhat  of  their  panegyrics,  hare,  at  last,  in  spite  of 
political  factions,  and  what  is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  produced  a  uniform 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct.  Her  vigour,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimity, 
hor  penetration,  vigilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest  praises,  and 
appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any  person  that  ever  filled  the  throne :  a 
conduct  less  rigorous,  less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to  her  people, 
would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  character.  By  the  foice  of  her  mind 
she  controlled  all  her  more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented  them  from 
running  into  excess:  her  heroism  was  exempt  fVom  temerity,  her  frugality  from 
avarice,  her  friendship  from  partiality,  her  active  temper  from  turbulency  and  vain 
ambition :  she  guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success  from  lesser 
Infirmities ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love, 
and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded  equally  on  her  temper  and  on 
her  capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great  conmiand  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  an 
uncontrolled  ascendant  over  her  people ;  and  while  she  merited  all  their  esteem  by 
her  real  virtues,  she  also  engaged  their  affections  by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  sov- 
ereigns of  England  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances ;  and 
none  ever  conducted  the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and  felicity. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  toleration — the  true  secret  for  managing 
religious  factions— she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  from  those 
conftisions  in  which  theological  controversy  had  involved  all  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions :  and  though  her  enemies  were  the  most  powerftil  princes  of  Europe,  the  most 
active,  the  most  enterprising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to 
make  deep  impressions  on  their  states  j  her  own  greatness  meanwhile  remained  un- 
touched and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourished  under  her  reign,  share  the 
praise  of  her  success ;  but  instead  of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  additions  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them,  their  advancement  to  her  choice ; 
they  were  supported  by  her  constancy,  and  with  all  their  abilities,  they  were  never 
able  to  acquire  any  undue  ascendant  over  her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her 
kingdom,  she  remained  equally  mistress :  the  force  of  the  tender  passions  was  great 
over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  superior ;  and  the  combat  which  her 
victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of  her  resolution,  and  the 
loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted  the  prejudices  both  of  f)GK^ion 
and  bigotry,  yet  lies  still  exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable 
because  more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  different  views  in  which  we 
survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  measure  or  diminishing  the  lustre 
of  her  character.  This  prejudice  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex.  When 
we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  her  great  qualities  and  extensive  capacity ;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require 
some  more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  some  of  those 
amiable  weaknesses  by  which  her  sex  is  distinguished.  But  the  true  method  of 
estimating  her  merit  is  to  lay  aside  all  the  considerations,  and  consider  her  merely 
as  a  rational  being  placed  in  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  government  of  man- 
kind. We  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fiincy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  mistress ; 
but  her  qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some  considerable  exceptions,  are  the 
olfjects  of  undisputed  applause  and  approbation. 
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WnxiAM  RoBBRTSON  wss  boHi  at  Borthwick,  Scotland,  in  1721,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His  father,  a  clergyman,  was 
minister  of  Borthwick,  and  afterwards  of  Greyfriara  church,  Edinburgh ; 
and  the  son  having  closed  his  collegiate  studies,  entered  into  the  same  pro- 
fession. In  1743  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Gladsmoir,  in  Haddington- 
shire, whence  he  removed,  in  1758,  to  be  incumbent  of  Lady  YestePs 
parish,  m  Edinburgh.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  General 
Assembly;  but  it  was  not  till  1759  that  he  appeared  as  a  historian.  In 
that  year  he  published  his  History  of  ScotUuid  during  the  Eeigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  King  Jama  VI,  till  his  Accession  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
by  which  his  fortune  was  improved  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  his  fame,  by  this  single  effort,  placed  on  an  imperishable  basis.  No 
first  work  was  ever  more  successful.  The  author  was  congratulated  by  all 
who  were  illustrious  for  their  nink  or  talents,  and  places  and  distinctions  at 
once  in\nted  his  acceptance.  He  was  first  appointed  chaplain  of  Stirling 
Castle,  and  two  years  afterwards  nominated  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains 
in  ordinary  for  Scotland.  He  was  next  made  principal  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  then  historiographer  for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

Stimulated  by  such  remarkable  success,  as  well  as  by  a  love  of  com- 
positioQ,  Dr.  Robertson  continued  his  studies,  and,  in  1769,  produced  his 
History  of  the  Beign  of  Charles  the  F.,  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  for  which 
he  received,  from  the  bookseller,  the  princely  sum  of  four  thousand  &ve 
hundred  pounds.  It  was  equally  well  received  with  his  former  worL  In 
1777,  he  published  his  History  of  America^  and  four  yeara  afler  his  His- 
iorical  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India,  a  comparatively  slight  work,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  Renners  Memoirs  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period,  and  for  many  years  after.  Dr.  Robertson  was  leader  of  the 
moderate  party  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to 
have  evinced,  in  the  Groneral  Assembly,  a  readiness  and  eloquence  in  debate, 
which  his  friend  Gibbon  might  have  envied  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  a  gradual  decay  of  his  powers,  this  accomplished  historian  died,  on  the 
eleventh  of  June,  1793,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  manner  of  Dr.  Robertson's  writing  is  more  uniform  and  measured 
than  that  of  Hume.  He  has  no  salient  points,  and  no  careless  beauties.  His 
style  is  a  full  and  equal  stream,  that  rolls  everywhere  the  same,  without 
lapsing  into  irregularity,  or  overflowing  its  prescribed  course.  It  wants, 
however,  spirit  and  variety.  Of  grandeur  or  dignity  there  is  no  deficiency ; 
and  when  the  subject  awakens  a  train  of  lofly  or  philosophical  ideas,  the 
manner  of  the  historian  is  in  entire  accordance  with  his  matter.  When  he 
sums  up  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  or  traces  the  progress  of  society  and 
the  influence  of  laws  and  government,  we  recognize  the  mind  and  language 
of  a  master  in  historical  composition.  The  artificial  graces  of  his  style  are 
also  finely  displayed  in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  or  in  picturesque 
description.    His  accoimt  of  the  beauty  and  sufferings  of  Mary,  or  the 
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voyage  of  Columbus,  when  the  first  glimpses  of  the  new  world  broke  upon 
the  adventurers,  possesses  almost  enough  of  imagination  to  rank  it  with 
poetiy. 

Of  the  various  historical  works  of  Dr.  Robertson,  his  '  History  of  Scotland' 
holds,  perhaps,  the  first  rank.  It  possesses  the  interest,  and  something  of 
the  character,  of  a  memoir  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots.  That  unfortunate 
princess  fonns  the  great  attraction  of  the  work ;  and  though  the  author  is 
not  among  the  number  of  her  indiscriminate  admirers  and  apologists,  he 
labors  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  strongly  in  her  behalf.  The 
luminous  historical  views  and  retrospects  in  which  this  historian  excels, 
were  indicated  in  his  introductory  chapter  on  Scottish  history,  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Mary.  Though  a  brief  and  rapid  smnmary,  this  chapter  is  finely 
written,  and  equally  remarkable  for  elegance  and  perspicuity.  The  ^  History 
of  America'  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest  The  discovery  of  so  vast  a 
portion  of  the  globe,  the  luxuriance  of  its  soil,  the  primitive  manners  of  its 
natives,  the  pomp,  magnificence,  and  cruelty  of  its  conquerors,  all  form  a 
series  of  historical  pictures  and  images  that  powerfully  affect  the  mind.  The 
•History  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.'  wants  the  natural  romance  of  the 
two  preceding  works,  but  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  historian,  and  the 
enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  of  his  philosophical  inquiries,  are  scarcely  less 
worthy  of  commendation.  The  first  volume,  which  describes  the  state  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  result  of  much  study 
and  research,  expressed  in  language  often  eloquent,  pleasing,  and  harmo- 
nious.   From  this  fine  historical  writer  we  select  the  following  extracts : — 

CHABACTEB  OF  MABT  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  the  utmost  elegance  of  external  form,  she  added 
those  accomplishmentB  which  render  their  impression  irreaistible.  Polite,  ai&ble, 
insinuating,  sprightly,  and  capable  of  speaking  and  of  writing  with  equal  grace  and 
dignity.  Suddon,  however,  and  violent  in  all  her  attachments,  because  her  heart 
was  warm  and  unsuspicious.  Impatient  of  contradiction,  because  she  had  been  ac- 
customed ft-om  her  infancy  to  be  treated  as  a  queen.  No  stranger,  on  some  occa- 
sions, to  dissimulation,  which,  in  that  perfidious  court  where  she  received  her 
education,  was  reckoned  among  the  necessary  arts  of  government.  Not  insensible 
of  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  that  pleasure  with  which  almost  every  woman  be- 
holds the  influence  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed  with  the  qualities  which  we  love, 
not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire,  she  was  an  agreeable  woman  rather  than  an 
illustrious  queen.  The  vivacity  of  her  spirit,  not  sufficiently  tempered  with  sound 
Judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was  not  at  all  times  under  the  re- 
straint of  discretion,  betrayed  her  both  into  errors  and  into  crimes.  To  say  that  she 
was  always  unfortunate  will  not  accotmt  for  that  long  and  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  calamities  which  befell  her;  we  must  likewise  add  that  she  was  often  im- 
prudent. Her  passion  for  Damley  was  rash,  youthfVil,  and  excessive.  And  though 
the  sudden  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme  was  the  natural  efiect  of  her  ill-re- 
quited love,  and  of  his  ingratitude,  insolence,  and  brutality,  yet  neither  these  nor 
Bothwell's  artfHil  address  and  unportant  services  can  Justify  her  attachment  to  that 
nobleman.  Even  the  manners  of  the  age,  licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apology 
for  this  unhappy  passion ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and 
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infkmoai  scene  which  followed  upon  it  with  leas  abhorrence.  Hnmanity  win  draw 
a  rail  over  this  part  of  her  character  which  it  can  not  approve,  and  may,  perhaps, 
prompt  some  to  impute  her  actions  to  her  situation  more  than  to  her  dispositions, 
and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  former  rather  than  accuse  the  perreraeness 
of  the  latter.  Mary's  sufferings  exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those 
tragical  distresses  which  fimcy  has  feigned  to  excite  sorrow  and  commiseration ; 
and  while  we  survey  them,  we  are  apt  altogether  to  forget  her  fVailties ;  we  think 
of  her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approve  of  our  tears  as  if  they  were  shed  for 
a  person  who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  Queen's  person,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  omitted  in  writing 
the  history  of  a  female  reign,  all  contemporary  authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  Maty 
the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance  of  shape  of  which  the  human  form 
is  capable.  Her  liair  was  black,  though,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  she 
IVequently  wore  borrowed  locks,  and  of  diflterent  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark 
gray,  her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  her  hands  and  arms  remarkably 
delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  colour.  Her  stature  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to 
the  majestic.  She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for 
music  was  Just,  and  she  both  sung  and  played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skill. 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life  she  began  to  grow  fkt,  and  her  long  confinement  and 
the  coldness  of  the  house  in  which  she  had  been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheuma- 
tism, which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  *  No  man,'  says  Brantome, '  ever 
beheld  her  person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read  her  history  without 
sorrow.* 

CHIVALBY. 

Among  uncivilized  nations,  there  is  but  one  profession  honourable— that  of  arms. 
All  the  ingenuity  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring  militaiy 
akiU  or  address.  The  Amctions  of  peace  are  few  and  simple,  and  require  no  particu- 
lar course  of  education  or  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  discharging  them.  This  was 
the  state  of  Europe  during  several  centuries.  Every  gentleman,  bom  a  soldier, 
scorned  any  other  occupation.  He  waa  taught  no  science  but  that  of  war;  even  his 
exercises  and  pastimes  were  feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  charac- 
ter, which  persons  of  noble  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any  degree 
of  knowledge  beyond  that  which  such  untutored  sofdiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a 
few  traditionary  customs  which  time  had  confirmed  and  rendered  respectable,  to 
mark  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  formality,  to  observe  the  issue  of  the  combat, 
and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  ix^ 
eluded  every  thing  that  a  baron  who  acted  as  a  judge,  found  it  necessary  to  under- 
atand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed,  when  the  rules  of  decision 
were  committed  to  writing  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a  science,  the 
knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular  course  of  study,  together  with  long  attention 
to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate  nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor  in- 
clination to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious,  as  well  as  so  foreign  ft^m  all  the  occupa- 
tions which  they  deemed  entertaining  or  suitable  to  their  rank.  They  graduidly 
relinquished  their  places  in  courts  of  justice,  where  their  ignorance  exposed  them 
to  contempt.  They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discussion  of  cases  which 
grew  too  intricate  for  them  to  comprehend.  Not  only  the  judicial  determination  of 
points,  which  were  the  subjects  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all  legal  busi- 
ness and  transactions,  was  committed  to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and 
application  to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men,  to  whom  their  fellow-citizena 
had  daily  recourse  for  advice,  and  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their  most 
important  concerns,  naturally  acquired  consideration  and  influence  in  society.  They 
were  advanced  to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar  re- 
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wards  of  military  virtue.  They  were  intrusted  with  ofSces  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  most  extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that  of  arms  came  to  be 
introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable. 

The  Amotions  of  civil  life  were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  discharging 
them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened  to  wealth  and  eminence.  The  arts 
and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  ip.  their  proper  rank,  and  received  their  due 
recompense. 

While  improvements,  so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of  society  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  gradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  sentiments  more  liberal 
and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the  nobles.  These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  which  though  considered  commonly  as  a  wild  institution,  the  efilect 
of  caprice,  and  the  source  of  extravagance,  arose  naturally  from  the  state  of 
society  at  that  period,  and  had  a  very  serious  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of 
the  European  nations.  The  feudal  state  was  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine, 
and  anarchy ;  during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to  insults  or  ii\ju- 
ries.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.  The  most  effectual  protection 
against  violence  and  oppression  was  often  found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and 
generosity  of  private  persons  afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had 
prompted  so  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  pilgrims  in 
Palestine,  incited  others  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured 
innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  do- 
minion of  infidels,  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only 
employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  To  check  the  inso- 
lence of  overgrown  oppressors ;  to  rescue  the  helpless  from  captivity ;  to  protect  or 
to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own 
defence ;  to  redress  wrongs  and  remove  grievances,  were  deemed  acts  of  the  highest 
prowess  and  merit.  Valour,  humanity,  courtesy,  justice,  honour  were  the  character- 
istic qualities  of  chivalry.  To  these  were  added  religion,  which  mingled  itself  with 
every  passion  and  institution  durinjg;  the  middle  ages,  and  by  infusing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them  such  force  as  carried  them  to  romantic  excess. 
Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  a  long  previous  discipline ;  they  were  admitted 
into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout  than  pompous ;  every  person  of  noble 
birth  courted  that  honour;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty;  and 
monarchs  were  proud  to  receive  it  fVom  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  institution,  in  which  valour,  gallantry,  and  religion,  were  so  strangely 
blended,  was  wonderflilly  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  martial  nobles ;  and  its 
effects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manners.  War  was  carried  on  with  less  fbrocity 
when  humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knighthood  no  less  than  cour- 
age. More  gentle  and  polished  manners  were  introduced  when  courte^  was  reo- 
ommended  as  the  most  amiable  of  knightly  virtues.  Violence  and  oppression  de- 
creased when  it  was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A 
scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  religious  attention  to  flilfll  every  en- 
gagement, became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  because  chivalry 
was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour,  and  inculcated  the  most  delicate  sensibility 
with  respect  to  those  points.  The  admiration  of  these  qualities,  together  with  the 
high  distinctions  and  prerogatives  conferred  on  knighthood  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
inspired  persons  of  noble  birth  on  some  occasions  with  a  species  of  military  fanati- 
cism, and  led  them  to  extravagant  enterprises.  But  they  deeply  imprinted  on  their 
minds  the  principles  of  generosity  and  honour.  These  were  strengthened  by  every 
thing  that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart  The  wild  exploits  of  those  ro- 
mantic knights  who  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures  are  well  known,  and  have 
been  treated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  permanent  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  have  been  less  observed.    Perhaps  the  humanity  which  accompanies  all 
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the  operatioDB  of  war,  the  reflnemeots  of  gallantry,  and  the  point  of  honour— the 
three  chief  cbcnmstanoes  which  distingnish  modem  fh>m  ancient  manners,  may  he 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  institntion,  which  has  appeared  whimsical  to 
tnperflcial  observers,  hut  by  its  efibcts  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  mankind.  The 
sentiments  which  chivalry  inspired  had  a  wonderM  influence  on  manueis  and  con- 
duct during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were 
so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued  to  operate  after  the  vigour  and  reputation  of 
the  institution  itself  began  to  decline. 


Edward  Gibbon,  by  birth,  education  and  manners,  an  English  gentleman, 
was  bom  at  Putney,  in  Surrey,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1737.  His 
&ther  was  of  an  ancient  Hampehire  family,  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  Ed* 
wai'd,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  received  his  early 
education  at  home.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  health  having  improved  wiih 
his  years,  he  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  had  previously  been  a 
dose  student,  and  carried  with  him  to  the  university,  a  vast  amount  of 
erudition ;  but  after  having  spent  fourteen  months,  in  comparative  idleness, 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  works  of  Bossuet  and  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  went  to  London,  and 
at  the  feet  of  a  priest, '  solemnly  though  privately  abjured  the  errors  of 
heresy.'  His  father,  in  order  to  reclaim  him,  placed  him,  for  some  years,  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  under  the  charge  of  M.  Pavilliard,  a  Calnnistic 
clergyman,  whose  judicious  conduct  prevailed  upon  his  pupil  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Protestant  church.  On  Christmas  day,  1754,  he  received  the 
sacrament  in  the  Protestant  church  at  Lausanne.  '  It  was  here,'  says  the 
future  historian, '  that  I  suspended  my  religious  inquiries,  acquiescing  with 
implicit  belief  in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which  are  adopted  by  the  general 
consent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.' 

At  Lausanne  Gibbon  became,  by  a  regular  and  severe  course  of  study, 
familiar  with  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  with  general  literature. 
In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age  he  returned  to  England,  and  three 
years  afterwards  appeared  as  an  auUior  in  a  slight  French  treatise,  an  Essay 
en  iJie  Study  of  Liiei^aiure.  He  next  accepted  the  commission  of  Captain 
in  the  Hampshire  militia ;  and  though  his  studies  were  interrupted,  ^  the  dis- 
cipline and  evolutions  of  a  modem  battle,'  he  remarks,  *  gave  him  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion,  and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire 
grenadiers  was  not  useless  to  the  Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire.' 

On  the  peace  of  1762,  Gibbon  was  released  from  his  military  duties,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Prance  and  Italy.  He  had  long  been  meditating  some  his- 
torical work,  and  whilst  at  Rome,  in  1764,  his  choice  was  determined  by  an 
incident  of  a  striking  and  romantic  nature.  *  As  I  sat  musing,'  he  says, 
*  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing 
vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  £all  of 
the  city  first  started  to  my  mind.'  Many  years,  however,  elapsed  before  he 
carried  his  intentions  into  effect.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1765,  he 
seems  to  have  passed  some  years  in  fashionable  idleness ;  but  the  death  of 
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his  father,  which  occurred  in  1770,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  form 
some  independent  plan  of  life.  The  estate  which  he  inherited  was  much 
involved,  and  ho  therefore  determined  to  quit  the  countiy  and  reside  per- 
manently in  London.  Here,  being  thrown  comparatively  on  his  own  re- 
sources, he  now  undertook  the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  history. 
'  At  the  outset,'  he  remarks, '  all  was  dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of 
the  work,  the  true  era  of  the  decline  and  &11  of  the  empire,  the  limits  of  the 
introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the  narrative ; 
and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labor  of  seven  years.  The  style 
of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of  his  mind,  but  the  choice  and  command 
of  language  is  the  fruit  of  exercise.  Many  experiments  were  made  before  I 
could  hit  the  middle  tone,  between  a  dull  tone  and  a  rhetorical  declamation : 
three  times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and  third, 
before  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  efifect  In  the  remainder  of  the 
way,  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy  pace.' 

In  1774,  Gibbon  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  liskeard,  and  sat  in 
parliament  eight  sessions  during  the  memorable  contest  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  American  colonies.  Prudence,  he  says,  condemned  him  to  ac- 
quiesce m  the  humble  station  of  a  mute;  the  great  speakers  filling  him  with 
despair,  and  the  bad  ones  with  terror.  In  1776,  he  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  history,  the  success  of  which  was,  for  a  grave  historical  work, 
almost  unprecedented.  '  The  first  impression  was  exhausted  in  a  few  days ; 
a  second  and  a  third  edition  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand,  as  the 
book  was  found  on  every  table  and  almost  on  every  toilette.'  His  brother 
historians,  Robertson  and  Hume,  generously^  greeted  him  with  warm  ap- 
plause. *  Whether  I  consider  the  dignity  of  r  your  •  style,'  says  Hume,  *  the 
depth  of  your  matter,  or  the  extensiveness  of  your  learning,  I  must  regard 
the  work  as  equally  the  object  of  esteem.' 

There  was  a  still  stronger  bond  of  union  than  that  which  the  admiration 
hr,  genius  could  create,  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish  historian. 
Gibbon  had  insidiously,  though  too  unequivocally,  evinced  his  adoption  of 
infidel  principles.  '  The  various  modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  world,  were  all,'  he  remarks,  *  considered  by  the  people  as  equally 
true,  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false,  and  by  the  ma^strate  as  equally 
useful.'  Some  feeling  of  this  kind  constituted  the  whole  of  his  religious  be- 
lief; and  hence  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  his  work,  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  Christianity,  which  he  accounted 
for  solely  by  secondaiy  causes,  without  a  single  reference  to  its  divine  origin. 
It  is  true,  he  nowhere  avows  his  disbelief;  but  by  tacitly  sinking  the  early 
and  astonishing  spread  of  Christianity  during  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and 
dwelling  with  exaggerated  coloring  and  minuteness,  on  the  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions by  which  it  afterwards  became  debased,  the  historian  in  effect  con- 
veys an  impression  that  its  divine  origin  is  but  a  poetical  fable,  like  the  gold- 
en ago  of  the  poets,  or  the  mystic  absurdities  of  Mohammedanism. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  Gibbon's  great  work  appeared  in  1781 ; 
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and  immediately  after  their  publication,  finding  it  neoesBaiy  to  retrench  his 
expenses,  he  retired  to  Lausanne,  and  there,  in  1787,  completed  his  task. 
Of  this  event  he  himself  has  left  us  the  following  account :  *  It  was  on  the 
daj,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in 
my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau, 
or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the 
lake  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the 
silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was 
silent  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my 
freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fiune.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the 
idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  compan- 
ion, and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the  Hfe  of 
the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.'  From  Lausanne  he  returned  to 
London  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  three  last  volumes,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  he  did  not  long  survive.  His  health  had,  for  some  time,  been 
delicate,  and  exhausted  by  surgical  operations,  he  died  without  pain,  and 
apparently  without  any  sense  of  his  danger,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1794. 

In  meet  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  historian,  Gibbon  was  equal  to 
either  Hume  or  Robertson ;  and  in  some  things  he  was  superior  to  either. 
He  had  greater  depth  and  variety  of  learning,  and  a  more  perfect  command 
of  his  intellectual  treasures.  It  was  not  merely  with  the  main  stream  of 
Roman  history  that  he  was  familiar :  all  its  accessaries  and  tributaries — the 
art  of  war,  philosophy,  theology,  jurisprudence,  the  most  minute  details  of 
geography,  every  shade  of  manners,  opinions,  and  public  character,  in  Roman 
and  cotemporaneous  history,  he  had  studied  with  laborious  diligence  and 
complete  success.  The  vast  range  of  his  subject,  and  the  tone  of  dignity 
which  he  preserves  throughout  the  whole  of  his  capacious  circuit,  also  give 
him  a  superiority  over  his  illustrious  rivals.  In  concentrating  his  informa- 
tion, and  presenting  it  in  a  dear  and  lucid  order,  he  is  no  less  remarkable, 
while  his  vi\nd  imagination,  quickening  and  adorning  his  varied  knowledge, 
is  fully  equal  to  his  other  powers.  He  identifies  himself  with  whatever  he 
describes,  and  paints  local  scenery,  national  costume  or  manners,  with  all 
the  force  and  animation  of  an  eye-witness. 

But  these  solid  and  bright  acquirements  of  the  historian  were  not  without 
their  drawbacks.  Gibbon's  mind  was  more  material  or  sensual  than  philo- 
sophical— ^more  fond  of  splendor  and  display,  than  of  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
or  the  grandeur  of  moral  heroism.  His  taste  was  vitiated  and  impure,  so 
that  his  style  is  not  only  deficient  in  chaste  simplicity,  but  is  dbfigured  by 
offensive  pruriency  and  occasional  grossness.  The  want  of  one  great  har- 
monizing spirit  of  humanity  and  genuine  philosophy  to  give  unity  to  the 
splendid  mass,  becomes  painfully  visible  on  a  calm  review  of  the  entire  work. 
After  once  attentively  reading  it,  we  seldom  recur  to  it  a  second  time,  unless 
it  ia  to  notice  some  particular  fiict  or  description.    Such  is  the  importance 
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of  simplicity  and  purity  in  a  voluminous  narrative,  that  this  great  historian 
is  seldom  read  but  as  a  study,  while  Hume  and  Robertson  are  alwajrs  pe- 
rused as  a  pleasure.  We  close  this  extensive  notice  with  the  following  brief 
extracts : — 

OPINION  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE 

SOUL. 

The  writings  of  Cicero  represent  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  ignorance,  the 
errors,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  phUosophers  with  regard  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  When  they  are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples  against  the  fear  of 
death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  obvious  though  melancholy  position,  that  the  fatal  stroke 
of  our  dissolution  releases  us  fVom  the  calamities  of  life ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer 
suffer  who  no  longer  exist.  Tet  there  were  a  few  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome  who 
had  conceived  a  more  exalted,  and  in  some  respects  a  Juster  idea  of  human  nature ; 
though,  it  must  he  confessed,  that  in  the  sublime  inquiry,  their  reason  had  often 
been  guided  by  their  Imagination,  and  that  their  imagination  had  been  prompted 
by  their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with  complacency  the  extent  of  their  own 
mental  powers;  when  they  exercised  the  various  faculties  of  memory,  of  fancy,  and 
of  judgment,  in  the  most  profound  speculations,  or  the  most  important  labours ;  and 
when  they  reflected  on  the  desires  of  fame,  which  transported  them  into  future  ages, 
&r  beyond  the  bounds  of  death  and  of  the  grave ;  they  were  unwilling  to  confound 
themselves  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose  that  a  being,  for  whose  dignity 
they  entertained  the  most  sincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  spot  of  earth, 
and  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  With  this  favourable  prepossession,  they  summon 
to  their  aid  the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of  metaphysics.  They  soon  dis- 
covered, that  as  none  of  the  properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operatioas  of  the 
mind,  the  human  soul  must  consequently  be  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body — 
pure,  simple,  and  spiritual,  incapable  of  dissolution,  and  susceptible  of  a  much  higher 
degree  of  virtue  and  happiness  after  the  release  from  its  corporeal  prison.  From 
these  specious  and  noble  principles,  the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
Plato,  deduced  a  very  ui^justifiable  conclosion,  since  they  asserted  not  only  the  fti- 
ture  immortality,  but  the  past  eternity  of  the  human  soul,  which  they  were  too  apt 
to  consider  as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and  self-existing  spirit,  which  pervades  and 
sustains  the  universe.  A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond  the  senses  and  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  might  serve  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind ;  or,  in  the 
silence  of  solitude,  it  might  sometimes  impart  a  ray  of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue ; 
but  the  faint  impression  which  had  been  received  in  the  school  was  soon  obliterated 
by  the  commerce  and  business  of  active  life.  We  are  sufiiciently  acquainted  with 
the  eminent  persons  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  first  Cffisars, 
with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and  their  motives,  to  be  assured  that  their  con- 
duct in  this  life  was  never  regulated  by  any  serious  conviction  of  the  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments of  a  f\iture  state.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  the  ablest  orators 
were  not  apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers  by  exposing  that  doctrine 
as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion,  which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man 
of  a  liberal  education  and  understanding. 

Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  efibrts  of  philosophy  can  extend  no  fkrther 
than  feebly  to  point  out  the  desire,  the  hope,  or  at  most  the  probability,  of  a  fUture 
state,  there  is  nothing  except  a  divine  revelation  that  can  ascertain  the  existence 
and  describe  the  condition  of  the  invisible  country  which  is  destined  to  receive  the 
souls  of  men  after  their  separation  from  the  body. 
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THB  CITT  OF  BAGDAD— MAGNIFICENCE  OF  THE  CALIPHS. 

Almansor,  the  brother  and  racceasor  of  Safbh,  laid  the  fonndatioDs  of  Bagdad 
(A.D.  762),  the  Imperial  seat  of  his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundred  years. 
The  chosen  spot  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  fifteen  miles  abore  the 
ruins  of  Modain ;  the  double  wall  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  such  was  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  a  capital  now  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town,  that  the  fhneral  of  a  popular 
saint  might  be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  women 
of  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  villages.  In  this  city  of  peace,  amidst  the  riches  of  the 
east,  the  Abbaasides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  fhigality  of  the  first  caliphs, 
and  aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian  kings.  After  his  wars  and 
buildings,  Ahnansor  left  behind  him,  in  gold  and  silver,  about  thirty  millions  sterling; 
and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  few  years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children. 
His  son,  Mahadi,  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions  of  dinars  of 
gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify  the  foundation  of  cistema  and 
caravanseres,  which  he  had  distributed  along  a  measured  road  oi  seven  hundred 
miles  I  but  his  train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  na- 
tives of  Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the  firuits  and  liquors  of  the  royal  banquet  The  cour- 
tiers would  surely  praise  the  liberality  of  his  grandson  Almanon,  who  gave  away 
four  fifths  of  the  income  of  a  province— a  sum  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand gold  dinars — ^before  he  drew  his  foot  fh)m  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the 
same  prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  laigest  size  were  showered  on  the  head  of  the 
bride,  and  a  lottery  of  lands  and  houses  displayed  the  capricious  bounty  of  fortune. 
The  glories  of  the  court  were  brightened  rather  than  impaired  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire  or  pity  the  magnificence  of  thefbeble 
Moctader.  '  The  caliph's  whole  army,'  says  the  historian  Abulfeda, '  both  horse  and 
foot  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  His  state-officers,  the  fkvourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel, 
their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand 
eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The  porters  or  door- 
keepers were  in  number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb 
decorations,  were  seen  swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  place  itself  leas 
splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold.  The  carpets 
on  the  floor  were  twenty-two  thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with  a 
keeper  to  each  Hon.  Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury, 
was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  spreading  into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which,  aiul 
on  the  lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of  the  same  precious  metals,  as  well 
as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the  machinery  affected  spontaneous  motions,  the 
several  birds  warbled  theur  natural  harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnificence! 
the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  visier  to  the  foot  of  the  caliph's  throne.'  In 
the  west,  the  Ommlades  of  Spain  supported,  with  equal  pomp,  the  title  of  command- 
er of  the  faithful.  Three  miles  from  Cordova,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana,  the 
third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  constructed  the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of 
Zebra. 

Twenty-five  years,  and  above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed  by  the  found- 
er :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most  skillful  sculptors 
and  architects  of  the  age ;  and  the  buildings  were  sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve 
hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and  African,  of  Greek  and  Italian  marble.  The  hall 
of  audience  was  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  a  great  basin  in  the  centre  was 
surrounded  with  the  curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  a  lofty 
pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basins  and  fountains,  so  delightfhl  in  a  sultry 
climate,  was  replenished  not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  qiucksilver.  The  se- 
raglio of  Abdalrahman,  hia  wives,  concubines,  and  black  eunuchs,  amounted  to  six 
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fiMNuwDd  three  hundred  persons,  and  he  was  attended  to  the  field  by  a  foaid  of 
tvrelTe  thousand  hone,  whose  belts  and  scimitars  were  studded  with  gold. 

In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetually  repressed  by  poverty  and  suV 
ordination ;  but  the  lives  and  labours  of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  de- 
spotic prince,  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  instantly  grat- 
ified. Our  imagination  is  dazsled  by  the  splendid  picture ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few  among  us  who  would  obstinately  reAise  a 
trial  of  the  comforts  and  cares  of  royalty.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  use  to  bor- 
row the  experience  of  the  same  Abdalrahman,  whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  exci- 
ted our  admiration  and  envy,  and  to  transcribe  an  authentic  memorial  which  was  found 
in  the  closet  of  the  deceased  caliph.  '  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  yean  in  victory 
or  peace ;  beloved  by  my  suljects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my 
allies.  Bichee  and  honoun,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any 
earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation  I  have 
diligently  numbered  the  days*  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have  &Ilen  to  my 
lot:  they  amount  to  fourteen.  0  man!  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  present 
wwld.' 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  connected  view  of  the  three  great  historians 
last  noticed,  we  have  anticipated  some  historical  wiitora  of  lees  importance. 
These  we  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice. 

William  Tytler,  the  first  that  occurs,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  If  11. 
In  1759,  he  published  an  Inquiry^  ffistoriccU  and  Critical^  into  the  Evi- 
dence agai'Mt  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Histo- 
ries cf  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr,  Hume  with  respect  to  that  Evidence, 
lytler^s  work  is  acute  and  learned,  and  procured  for  the  author  the  approba- 
tion and  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time ;  but  judged  by  the 
higher  standards  which  now  exist,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  partial  and 
incondusive.  He  published  also  the  *  Poetical  Remains  of  James  L  of 
Scotland,'  with  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  royal  poet, 
honorable  to  both  his  literary  taste  and  research.  lytler  died  in  1792,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Robert  Henrt,  a  contemporary  of  Tytler,  was  bom  on  the  eighteenth 
of  February,  1718.  After  studying  for  some  years  at  St  Ninian,  and  at 
Stirling,  he  completed  his  education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
then  became  master  of  Annan  grammarHschool,  connected  with  that  seat  of 
learning.  In  1748,  he  was  invited  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Carlisle  to  that 
city,  and  was  there  ordained  their  minister.  He  remained  in  Carlisle  twelve 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  where  he  resided  until 
1768,  when  he  was  selected  as  the  minister  of  the  New-Grey-fiiars,  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  1776,  he  became  colleague  minister  in  the  Old  Church,  and  con- 
tinued this  relation  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  November,  1790. 

Dr.  Henry  formed  the  design,  in  1763,  of  writing  a  History  cf  Orsat 
Britain,  witii  espedal  reference  to  the  manners  of  the  nation.  The  first 
volume  of  this  great  work  appeared  m  1771,  and  four  others  at  intervab 
between  that  time  and  1785.    Henry,  in  his  private  life,  was  amiable  and 
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social,  and  in  his  clerical  conduct,  exemplary  and  devont ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  a  writer  of  that  period.  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  attempted,  by  a  system 
of  oe&seless  persecution,  to  destroy  his  character  and  reputation.  In  this 
attempt,  however,  he  was  so  £ur  £ix>m  succeeding  that  Henry  realized  the 
large  sum  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  from  his  work,  and 
also  obtained  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  more.  The  history 
closes  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth* 

Dr.  Stuart,  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  bom  in  1742.  He  was  the  author  of  various  historical  works, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  History  of  Scotland,  a  Dissertation  on 
the  British  Constitution,  and  a  History  of  the  Reformation,  The  style  in 
which  these  works  are  written,  is  florid  and  high-sounding,  not  wanting  in 
elegance ;  but  the  rancorous  malignity  of  the  unprincipled  author  is  spread 
over  every  page  of  his  works.    Stuart  died  in  1786. 

To  these  historical  writers  we  here  add  the  names  of  Ferguson,  Orme, 
Watson,  Dalrymple,  Whittaker,  Russell,  and  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Adam  Ferguson,  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Logierait,  m  Perthshire,  was 
bom  m  1724.  After  having  pursued  preparatory  studies  in  the  school  at 
Perth,  he  entered  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  remained  until  he 
had  taken  his  degrees,  and  then  removed  to  Edinburgh  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  In  1744,  when  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  the 
forty-second  regiment,  as  chapUun,  and  continued  in  that  situation  till  1757, 
when  he  resigned  it,  and  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Bute.  In  1759, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  E^n- 
burgh ;  but  that  chair  he  soon  after  resigned  for  the  professorship  of  moral 
science.  In  1767,  he  published  his  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  which  was  so 
well  received  that  the  author  was  immediately  honored  with  the  d^ree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

In  1778,  Dr.  Ferguson  accompanied  the  conmiissioners,  as  their  secretaiy, 
who  were  sent  to  America  to  negotiate  with  the  colonies ;  and  on  his  return 
he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  His  latter  days  were  passed  in 
ease  and  affluence  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  died,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
Febraary,  1 8 1 6,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-three.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ferguson,  supplies  some  interesting  in- 
formation as  to  the  latter  years  of  this  venerable  professor,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  striking  example  of  the  stoic  philosopher  that  could  be 
seen  in  modem  days.  He  had  a  shock  of  paralysis  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age,  from  which  period  he  became  a  strict  Pythagorian  in  his  diet,  eating 
nothing  but  vegetables,  and  drinking  only  water  or  milk. 

Besides  the  '  History  of  the  Civil  Society,'  Ferguson  was  the  author  of 
Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy  ;  A  Reply  to  Dr,  Price  on  Civil  and  Re- 
ligious Liberty ;    The  History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the 
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Roman  Republic ;  and  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Of 
his  *  llistory  of  Civil  Society,'  Gray  the  poet  remarks — *  There  are  uncommon 
strams  of  eloquence  in  it ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  one  single  idiom 
of  his  country  in  the  whole  work.  His  application  to  the  heart  is  frequent, 
and  often 'successful.  His  love  of  Montesquieu  and  Tacitus  has  led  him  into 
a  mann^  of  writing  too  short-winded  and  sententious,  which  those  great 
men,  had  they  lived  in  better  times,  and  under  a  better  government,  would 
have  avoided.'  This  remark  ii^  applicable  to  all  Ferguson's  writings ;  his 
style  is  too  succinct  and  compressed.  His  Roman  History,  however,  is  a 
valuable  compendium,  illustrated  by  many  important  philosophical  views 
and  reflections. 

Robert  Orme  was  the  son  of  an  East  Indian  surgeon,  and  was  bom  at 
Bombay,  in  1728.  He  was  early  sent  to  England,  and  was  educated  at 
Harrow  school^  after  which  he  returned  to  India,  where  he  passed  most  of 
his  life.  In  1755,  Orme  was  made  fourth  member  of  the  Madras  council, 
and  commissary-general ;  but  returned  to  Europe  in  1759,  and  was  some 
time  after  appointed  to  the  honorable  post  of  historiographer  to  the  East 
India  company,  with  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds.  He  died, 
in  comparatively  poor  circumstances,  in  1801,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

Orme's  principal  literary  performance  is,  a  History  of  the  British  Trans- 
actions in  Hindostan — ^a  clear  and  truthful  exposition  of  the  events  of  which 
it  treats.  He  also  left  some  valuable  Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul 
Power,  during  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe. 

Robert  Watson  was  a  native  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  bom  about  1726. 
He  pursued  his  early  studies  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  passed  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pomted  professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres  at  St  Andrews,  and 
then  principal  of  the  college,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1780,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

Dr.  Watson's  only  important  publication  is,  a  History  of  Philip  IL  of 
Spain,  which  was  intended  as  a  continuation  to  Robertson's  '  Charles  V.' ; 
and  he  also  left,  unfinished,  a  History  of  Philip  III^  which  was  afterwards 
completed  by  Dr.  William  Thompson,  and  published  three  years  after  Wat- 
son's death. 

David  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Lord  Hailes,  another  eminent  scholar  and 
writer  of  this  period,  was  the  son  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  and  was  bora  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1726.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Utrecht ;  and  in  1748, 
was  admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar,  where  he  so  remarkably  distinguished  him- 
self that,  in  1766,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions.    After  a  life  of  great  usefulness,  passed  in  intimate  friendship  with 
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many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  this  learned  jurist  died  in  1792, 
aged  flixtj-eix  yean. 

Lord  Hailes  published,  m  1776,  The  AnnaU  <tf  ScoUand,  from  the  reign 
of  Malcobn  the  Third,  to  that  of  Robert  the  First;  and  three  years  after  he 
produced  a  continuation,  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  Hiese 
works  were  invaluable  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and  still  form  an 
excellent  quarry  for  the  historian.  He  was,  also,  the  author  of  many  other 
productions  besides  his  *  Annals* ;  among  which  are  the  Bemairu  ijf  (ThrUtian 
Antiquity^  chiefly  translated  from  the  fathers,  and  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Secondary  Oaueee,  assigned  by  Gibbon  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Chiistianity. 

JoBN  WHriTAKSR,  the  author  of  a  Review  of  Celtic  and  Roman  Anti- 
piitiee,  was  bom  at  Manchester,  in  1785.  He  was  educated  at  the  free- 
school  of  his  natiye  place,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  He  passed  many  years  as  rector  of  Langhom,  in  Cornwall,  where 
he  died,  in  1808. 

In  addition  to  his  *  Antiquities,'  Whittaker  wrote  a  History  of  Mancfiu- 
ter,  and  Vindication  of  Mary  Qiteen  of  Scots,  The  former  is  a  yaluable 
work,  but  the  hitter  is  so  violent  and  prejudiced,  that  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  it 

William  RasssLL,  the  author  of  a  History  of  Modem  Europe,  was  a 
native  of  Selkbrkshire,  in  Scotland,  and  was  bom,  in  1741.  His  eariy  advan- 
tages of  education  were  very  limited ;  but  amid  many  difficulties,  he  fought 
his  own  way  to  learning  and  distinction.  Apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  and 
printer,  he  embraced  the  peculiar  opportunities  that  his  situation  afforded,  to 
cultivate  his  mind  by  application  to  study ;  and  on  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  writer  for  the  press. 
The  popularity  of  historical  writing,  at  this  period,  soon  attracted  Russell's 
attention,  and  the  result  was  the  publication,  in  1779,  of  the  firet  two  vol- 
umes of  the  work  to  which  we  have  ah-eady  alluded.  This  was  followed,  in 
1784,  by  three  other  volumes,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  year  1763. 
The  publication  was  attended  with  eminent  success,  and  the  work  has  since 
been  continued  by  Dr.  Carte  and  others.  It  is  now  the  standard  authority 
on  the  subject  embraced  within  its  range.  The  reputation  which  this  great 
work  brought  upon  the  author,  induced  the  university  of  Edinbui^h  to  confer 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Russell  died  in  1793,  before  he 
had  reached  hb  fifty-fourth  year. 

Dr.  Russell  wrote,  besides  his  *  History  of  Modem  Europe,'  a  History  of 
America  from  its  Discovery  by  Columbus  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  and  also  a  Series  of  Letters  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  These  were  both,  in  their  day,  popukr  works,  but 
they  are  now  of  comparatively  little  value. 

Lord  Gxorob  LrrncLTOK,  remarkable  for  his  fostering  patronage  of  fit- 
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erature,  rather  thim  fbr  any  distinguiBhed  literary  ezcellenoe,  was  bom  at 
Hagley,  WoroeBtershire,  in  1709.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 
telton,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  at  Eton  school  and  at  Christ's  Ghnrdi 
College,  Oxford,  he  went  abroad,  and  passed  some  time  in  France  and  Italy. 
On  his  retnm  home  he  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  became  a  popular 
opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1787,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  now  extended  his  patronage  to  the  opposition,  and 
acquired  popularity,  by  protecting  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  other  men  of  liter- 
aiy  eminence. 

In  1741  Lord  Lyttelton  married  Lucy  Fortescue,  of  Devonshire,  who, 
dying  five  years  afterwards,  afforded  a  theme  for  his  muse,  of  no  unusual 
interest  llie  following  lines,  which  he  on  this  occasion  produced,  are  con- 
sidered by  many  the  most  successful  of  his  poetical  efforts  :— 

MONODY. 

In  vain  I  look  around 

O'er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footstept  to  descry; 

Where  oft  we  used  to  walk, 

Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky; 

Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side, 

Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  found: 
In  all  the  wide-stretched  prospect's  ample  bound, 

Nor  more  my  moumftil  eye 

Can  aught  of  her  espy. 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 

Sweet  babes,  who,  like  the  little  playftil  (kwns, 

Were  wont  to  trip  along  these  verdant  lawns, 

By  your  delighted  mother's  side ; 

Who  now  your  infknt  steps  shall  guide  1 
Ah !  where  is  now  the  hand  whose  tender  care 
To  every  virtue  would  have  formed  your  youth, 
And  strewed  with  flowers  the  thorny  ways  of  truth  1 

0  loss  beyond  repair! 

0  wretched  fiither,  left  alone 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune,  and  thy  own ! 
How  shall  thy  weakened  mind,  oppressed  with  woe, 

And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave. 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  owe, 

Now  she,  alas  !  is  gone. 
From  folly  snd  from  vioe  their  helpless  age  to  save! 

When  Walpole  and  the  Whigs  were  vanquished,  Lyttelton  was  made  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  He  was  afterwards  a  privy  counsellor  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  eventually  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
He  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  1773,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  poetical  compositions  were  a  mere  pastime.    He  was  a 
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warm  friend  of  men  of  genius,  and  deeply  sympaUiized  in  every  thing  that 
concerned  them.  Thomson,  his  particular  friend,  died  before  his  tragedy 
of  Coriolanus  could  be  brought  upon  the  stage.  The  tragedy  was,  however, 
acted  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  author,  for  the  benefit  of  his  re- 
lations ;  and  to  increase  its  effectiveness,  Lyttelton  wrote  the  following  pro- 
logue, which  was  delivered  by  Quin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tragic 
actors  of  the  day. 

PROLOGUE  TO  THOMSON'S  TRAGEDY  OF  CORIOL.\NUS. 

I  come  not  here  your  candonr  to  implore 

For  scenes  whose  author  is,  alas !  no  more ; 

He  wants  no  advocate  his  cause  to  plead ; 

Yon  will  yourselves  he  patrons  of  the  dead. 

No  party  his  henevolence  confined, 

No  sect— «like  it  flowed  to  all  mankind. 

He  loved  his  ftiends— for^ve  this  gushmg  tear : 

Alas!  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here— 

He  loved  his  fHends  with  such  a  warmth  of  heart, 

So  clear  of  interest,  so  devoid  of  art, 

Such  generous  fViendship,  such  unshaken  zeal, 

No  words  can  speak  it,  but  our  tears  may  teUL 

0  candid  truth !    0  faith  without  a  stain  ! 

0  manners  gently  firm,  and  nobly  plain ! 

0  sympathizing  love  of  others'  bliss — 

Where  will  you  find  another  breast  like  his ! 

Such  was  the  man :  the  .poet  well  you  know ; 

Oft  has  he  touched  your  hearts  with  tender  woe ; 

Oft  in  this  crowded  house,  with  just  applause. 

You  heard  him  teach  firom  Virtue's  purest  laws ; 

For  his  chaste  muse  employed  her  heaven-taught  lyre 

None  but  the  noblest  passions  to  inspire; 

Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought, 

One  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot. 

0  may  to-night  your  favourable  doom 

Another  laurel  add  to  grace  his  tomb : 

Whilst  he,  superior  now  to  praise  or  blame, 

Hears  not  the  feeble  voice  of  human  fkme. 

Yet  If  to  those  whom  most  on  earth  he  loved, 

From  whom  his  pious  care  is  now  removed, 

With  whom  his  liberal  hand,  and  bounteous  heart, 

Shared  all  his  little  fortune  could  impart: 

If  to  those  ft-iends  your  kind  regard  shall  give 

What  they  no  longer  can  fVom  his  receive, 

That,  that,  even  now,  above  yon  starry  pole, 

May  touch  with  pleasure  his  immortal  soul. 

When  Quin  spoke  the  lines — 

He  loved  his  friends— forgive  the  gushing  tear: 
Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here— 

many  of  the  audience  wept  audibly. 
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Lyttelton's  most  important  works  are  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II,  The  former  is  a  short  but  ex- 
cellent treatise,  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  subsidiary  bulwarks 
of  Christianity  ;  and  the  latter  abounds  with  information^  and  is  written  in 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  impartiality.  These  valuable  works,  and  his  patronage 
of  Uterary  men,  constitute  the  chief  daim  of  Lord  Lyttelton  upon  the  re- 
gard of  posterity. 
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TBDUAS  KEID — ^ROBERT  LOWTH — HUGH  FARMER — ^HITGH  BLAIR— GEORGE  CAMP- 
BELL—RICHARD HURD — RICHARD  PRICE — ADAM  SMITH — ^WILLIAM  RARRIfr^ 
6EOEOB   HORRE — JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY — SIB  WILLIAM  BLACKSTORE. 

PROM  the  historians  who  occupied  our  attention  during  the  last  lecture, 
we  pass  to  their  remaining  contemporaries  in  other  departments  of 
fiterature.  Of  these  the  first  that  we  shall  notice  are  Reid,  Lowth,  Farmer, 
Blair,  Campbell,  and  Hurd. 

Thomas  Reid  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Reid,  and  was  bom  at 
Strachan,  in  Kincardinshire,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1710.  He  com- 
menced his  studies  at  the  parish  school  of  Kincardine,  and  thence  passed,  in 
his  twelfth  year,  to  Marischal  Collie,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  master^s 
degree,  and  afterwards  studied  theology.  For  some  time  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies,  Reid  devoted  himself  to  mathematics ;  and 
such  was  his  proficiency  in  this  department  of  learning,  that  he  often,  in  the 
absence  of  the  professor,  supplied  his  place.  Being  now  ordained,  he  ob- 
tamed  the  living  of  New  Machar,  m  Aberdeenshire ;  but  in  1752,  he  relin- 
quished this  situation  for  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  While  at  Aberdeen  he  so  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  his 
name  became  familiar  to  the  literary  circles  throughout  his  native  country. 
In  1763,  he  relinquished  his  professorship  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  same  chair 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  there  remained  tmtil  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1796. 

In  1764,  Dr.  Reid  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind^  as  a 
designed  attack  on  the  ideal  theory,  and  on  the  skeptical  conclusions  which 
Hume  deduced  from  it.  The  author  had  the  candor  to  submit  the  work  in 
manuscript  to  Hume,  and  the  latter,  with  his  usual  complacency  and  good 
nature,  acknowledged  the  merit  of  the  treatise.  In  1785,  Reid  published 
his  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man^  and  three  years  after,  those 
on  the  Active  Powers. 
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The  merit  of  Dr.  Reid,  as  a  correct  reasoner  and  origmal  thinker  on  moral 
science,  free  from  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  and  basing  his  speculations  on 
inductive  reasoning,  has  been  generally  admitted.  The  ideal  theory  whidi 
he  combatted,  taught  that  'nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  mind 
which  perceives  it ;  that  we  really  do  not  perceive  things  that  are  external, 
but  only  certain  images  and  pictures  of  them  imprinted  upon  the  mind, 
which  are  called  impressions  and  ideas.*  This  doctrine  he  had  himself  be- 
lieved, till,  finding  it  led  to  important  consequences,  he  asked  himself  the 
question,  *  What  evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that  all  the  objects  of  my 
knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  V  He  set  about  an  inquiry,  but  could 
find  no  evidence  for  the  principle,  he  says,  excepting  the  authority  of  philos- 
ophers. Dugald  Stewart  says  of  Reid,  that  it  is  by  the  logical  rigor  of  his 
method  of  investigating  metaphysical  subjects,  still  more  than  by  the  im- 
portance of  his  particular  conclusions,  that  he  stands  so  conspicuously  distin- 
guished among  those  who  have  hitherto  prosecuted,  analytically,  the  study 
of  mAn. 

In  the  dedication  of  his  '  Inquiry,*  Reid  inddentally  makes  a  definition 
which  strikes  us  as  very  happy : — '  The  productions  of  unagination,*  he  says, 
*  require  a  genius  which  soars  above  the  commonly  buried  deep,  and  may  be 
reached  by  those  drudges  who  can  dig  with  labor  and  patience,  though  they 
have  not  wings  to  fly.' 

Robert  Lowth  was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  William  Lowth,  noticed  in  the 
previous  period,  and  was  bom  at  Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  on  the  eighth  of 
December,  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  thenoe 
passed  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  his  ardent  mind  and  devotion  to 
study  soon  raised  him  to  distinction.  On  lea\nng  the  university  he  entered 
into  orders,  and,  in  1741,  was  made  Hebrew  professor  of  poetry,  and  in  that 
capacity  delivered  the  admirable  course  of  lectures  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Prelections  on  Hebrew  Poetry.  The  reputation 
which  he  thus  acquired  recommended  him  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son,  the  marquis  of  Harlington,  and  in  company 
with  this  nobleman  he  made  the  tour  of  the  continent  of  Europe-  In  1Y50, 
he  was  appointed,  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  in 
1755,  when  his  old  pupil  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lowth 
accompanied  him  thither  as  his  chaplain. 

Dr.  Lowth  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  Ireland  before  he  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  Limerick,  which,  however,  he  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  prebend 
of  Durham.  In  1768,  appeared  his  Life  of  William  Wykeham^  which 
greatly  enhanced  his  already  exalted  reputation.  In  1766,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  St.  Davids,  and  two  months  afterwards  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Oxford,  where  he  remained  until  1777,  when  he  was  preferred  to  that  of 
London.  Soon  after  his  settlement  over  the  see  of  London  he  published  his 
most  celebrated  work,  a  Translation  offsaiah.  In  this  great  performance 
the  spirit  of  eastern  poetiy  ia  rendered  with  fidelity,  elegance,  and  even  sub- 
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liroity ;  and  the  work  is  an  inestimable  contribution  to  biblical  criticisin  and 
learning,  as  well  as  to  the  exalted  strains  of  the  divine  muse. 

In  1783,  on  the  death  of  the  primate,  Lord  Com wallis,  Bishop  Lowth  was 
offered  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury ;  but  this  exalted  position,  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  dechne.  Domestic  afflictions  now 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  under  their  oppressive  weight  this  truly 
venerable  prelate  sunk  into  his  grave,  on  the  third  of  November,  1787. 

While  tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  Harlington,  Dr.  Lowth  composed  a  Short 
Introduction  to  English  Orammar^  which  is  universally  esteemed,  and  has 
served  as  the  source  whence  almost  all  succeeding  writers,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, have  drawn  their  materials. 

Hugh  Farmer,  a  distinguished  dissenting  clergyman  of  this  period,  was 
bom  1714.  He  early  entered  the  school  of  Dr.  Doddridge;  and  after  he 
had  completed  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  he  settled  at  Waltham, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  fifth  of  February^ 
1787,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

In  1771,  Farmer  published  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles^  a  work  of  dose 
reasoning  and  profound  thought,  and  which  still  maintains  its  place  as  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  revealed  religion.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  pro- 
ductions, of  which  the  principal  are,  a  treatise  on  the  Worship  of  Human 
Spirits  among  the  Heathen^  Christ's  Temptation,  and  an  JEssay  on  Demo- 
niacs, It  is  on  his  '  Dissertation,'  however,  that  his  reputation  mainly  rests ; 
as  his  other  works,  though  written  with  much  talent,  are  not  pervaded  with 
the  same  extent  of  interest. 

Hugh  Blair,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  of  the  Scottish  cleiv 
gy  of  this  period,  was  bora  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  1718.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  where,  in  1736,  he  took 
his  master's  degree,  and  after  preparing  for  the  ministry,  settled  over  a  coun- 
try church  in  Fifeshire.  His  pulpit  eloquence  soon  attracted  public  atten- 
tion, so  that  he  was  induced  to  leave  his  country  charge,  and  was  successive- 
ly preferred  to  the  Canongate,  Lady  Tester's,  and  the  High  Church  in 
Edinburgh;  and  upon  the  last  preferment,  in  1758,  he  received,  from  the 
sister  university  of  St.  Andrews,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

In  1759,  Dr.  Bliur  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belle 
Lettres,  which  greatiy  extended  his  reputation ;  and  four  years  after  he  pub- 
lished his  Dissertation  on  the  Foem^s  of  Ossian,  a  production  evincing  both 
taste  and  learning,  and,  according  to  Lord  Kames, '  a  precious  morsel  of 
criticism.'  In  1777,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Sermons,  which  was  so 
well  received  that  the  author  soon  after  published  three  other  volumes,  and 
a  fifth  which  he  had  prepared,  was  printed  after  his  death.  In  1783,  Blair, 
having  meantime  carefully  revised  his  '  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belle  Let- 
tres' gave  them  to  the  public ;  and  such  was  the  height  to  which  this  publi- 
cation raised  his  reputation,  that  the  king  bestowed  upon  their  author  an 
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aniraal  pennon  of  two  hmidred  pounds.  The  latter  part  of  hk  Hie  was 
passed  m  infinn  health,  and  he  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December, 
1800,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Of  all  Dr.  Blair's  productions,  his  lUuiarical  Lecturts  enjoy  the  most 
widespread  reputation.  Though  somewhat  hard  and  dry  in  style  and  man- 
ner, these  lectures  still  form  a  useful  guide  to  the  young  student  The  ar- 
rangement might  be  improved ;  but  the  work  itself  contains  abundance  of 
examples  in  every  department  of  literary  composition,  and  has  also  detailed 
ciitiiusms  on  numerous  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem.  His  *  Sermons,* 
however,  are  the  most  valuable  of  his  works.  They  are  written  with  taste 
and  elegance,  and  by  inculcating  Christian  morality  without  any  allusion  to 
controversial  topics,  are  suited  to  all  classes  of  Christians.  In  profound 
thought,  close  reasoning,  impassioned  eloquence,  and  devotional  ardor,  they 
are,  however,  inferior  to  the  posthumous  sermons  of  Logan,  the  poet.  In 
private  life  Dr.  Blair  was  cheerful  and  polite,  the  Mend  of  literature  as  well 
as  oi  virtue. 

The  following  extract  is  from  his  introductoiy  lecture  on  Rhetoric,  and  b 
a  fiur  specimen  of  his  style : — 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TASTE. 

Bnch  studies  have  this  peculiar  tdnmtage,  that  they  exercise  ma  reason  without 
faUguing  it.  They  lead  to  iDqulries  acute,  but  not  pahifttl;  proftmod,  but  not  dry 
or  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers  in  the  path  of  science,  and  while  they  keep  the 
mind  bent  in  some  degree  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more 
toilsome  labour  to  which  it  most  submit  bi  the  acquisition  of  neceasaiy  enidition  or 
the  investigation  of  abstract  truths. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  further  recommended  by  the  happy  effects  which  it  nat- 
urally tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man  in  the  most  active 
sphere  can  not  be  always  occupied  by  business.  Men  of  serious  professions  can  not 
always  be  on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought  Neither  can  the  most  gay  and  flourish- 
ing situations  of  fortune  aflbrd  any  man  the  power  of  fllling  all  his  hours  with  pleas- 
ure. Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently  languish 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employment  subsidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit  How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unem- 
ployed intervals,  which  more  or  less  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up  1 
How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in 
itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  than  in  the  entertain- 
ments of  taste,  and  the  study  of  polite  literature  1  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have 
acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable 
amusement  for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  fVom  the  danger  of  many  a  pernicious 
passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly 
to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tedious- 
ness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useAU  purpose  to  which  the 
pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a  middle  station  between 
the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those  of  pure  intellect  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel 
always  among  objects  so  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  con- 
stantly in  so  high  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind 
after  the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labours  of  abstract  study ;  and  they  gradually 
rsise  it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  snd  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 
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80  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  In  the  edacation  of  youth,  no  olject  hae 
in  eveiy  a^  appeared  more  important  to  wiae  men  than  to  tinctore  them  early  with 
a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste.  The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease 
from  these  to  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life.  Good  hopes 
may  be  entertained  of  those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  tnm.  It  is  fii- 
Tonrable  to  many  virtnes.  Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poe- 
try, or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of  youth ; 
and  raises  suspicions  of  then:  being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destmed  to  drudge 
in  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with  which  the  improvement  of 
taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibility  to  all 
the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  givhig  them  firequent  exercise;  while  it  tends 
to  weaken  the  most  violent  and  fierce  emoUona. 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  eloquence,  and  his- 
toiy  are  often  bringing  under  our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds  public 
spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is 
truly  illustrious  and  great 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  unprovement  of  taste  and  virtue  is  the  same, 
or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  coexist  in  an  equal  degree.  More  power- 
ftd  correctives  than  taste  can  apply,  are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propen- 
sities which  too  frequently  prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  some- 
times found  to  fioat  on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  the  interior  re- 
gions of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time,  this  can  not  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the  most 
admired  productions  of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one  rises 
with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and  though  these  may  not  always  be 
durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to 
virtue.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  without,  possessing  the  virtuous  aflfections  in  a 
strong  degree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He 
must  feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move  or  to  interest  man- 
kind. They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  virtue,  magnanimity,'and  public 
spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high 
ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages ;  and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  most  disting:ui8hed  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to  our 
relishing  them  with  proper  taste  and  fueling. 

George  Campbell,  the  greatest  name,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  historian,  that  the  Scotch  church  can  number  amongst  its 
clergy,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  1719.  He  was  educated  in  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  divinity,  and  then 
principal  of  Marischal  College,  connected  with  the  same  institution.  In  the 
midst  of  the  laborious  duties  which  his  professional  position  imposed  upon 
him,  he  passed  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  died,  in  1796,  deeply  regretted  by 
all  who  personally  knew  him. 

Dr.  Campbell,  as  a  theologian  and  critic,  possessed  a  vigor  of  intellect  and 

*  These  polished  arts  have  humanised  mankind, 
Softened  the  rude,  and  calmod  the  boisterous  mind. 
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a  variety  of  learning,  rarely  found  combined  in  the  same  individuaL  His 
Dissertation  an  Miracles,  written  in  reply  to  Hume,  is  so  conclusive  and 
masterly  a  piece  of  reasoning,  that  even  Hume  himself  admitted  the  ^  inge- 
nuity' of  the  work,  and  the  '  great  learning'  of  the  author.  The  well-known 
hypothesis  of  Hume  is,  that  *  no  testimony  for  any  kind  of  miracle  can  ever 
amount  to  a  probability,  much  less  to  proof.'  To  this  Dr.  Campbell  op- 
posed the  argument  that '  testimony  has  a  natural  and  original  influence  on 
belief,  antecedent  to  experience ;'  in  illustration  of  which,  he  remarked,  *'  that 
the  earliest  assent  which  is  given  to  testimony  by  children,  and  which  is 
previous  to  all  experience,  is  in  &ct  the  most  unlimited.'  His  answer  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  first,  that  miracles  are  capable  of  proof  from  testi- 
mony, and  religious  miracles  not  less  than  othen ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
miracles  on  which  the  belief  of  Christianity  is  founded,  are  sufficiently  at- 
tested. Campbell  had  no  fear  for  the  result  of  such  discussions,  and  hence 
he  proceeds  in  the  following  strain : — 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  our  religion  has  been  indebted  to  the  aUempUt 
though  not  to  the  intentumsy  of  its  bitterest  enemies.  They  have  tried  its  strength, 
indeed,  and  by  trying,  they  have  displayed  its  strength ;  and  that  in  so  clear  a  light 
as  we  coald  never  have  hoped,  without  such  a  trial  to  have  viewed  it  in.  Let  them, 
therefore,  write ;  let  them  argue,  and  when  arguments  fail,  even  let  them  cavil 
against  religion  as  much  as  they  please ;  I  should  be  heartily  sorry  that  ever  in  this 
island,  the  asylum  of  liberty,  where  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  better  understood 
(however  defective  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  observance  of  its  precepts)  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Christian  world ;  I  should,  I  say,  be  sorry  that  in  this  island  so 
great  a  disservice  were  done  to  religion  as  to  check  its  adversaries  in  any  way  than 
by  returning  a  candid  answer  to  their  objections.  I  must  at  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledge, that  I  am  both  ashamed  and  grieved  when  I  observe  my  fHends  of  re- 
ligion betray  so  great  a  diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause  (for  to  this  diffi- 
dence alone  can  it  be  imputed),  as  to  show  an  inclination  for  recurring  to  more  for- 
cible methods.  The  assaults  of  infidels.  I  may  venture  to  prophesy,  will  never  over- 
turn our  religion.  They  will  prove  not  more  hurtftil  to  the  Christian  system,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  compare  small  things  with  the  greatest,  than  the  boisterous  winds  are 
said  to  prove  to  the  sturdy  oak.  They  shake  it  impetuously  for  a  time,  and  loudly 
threaten  its  subversion ;  whilst,  in  effect,  they  only  serve  to  make  it  strike  its  roots 
the  deeper,  and  stand  the  firmer  over  after. 

In  17V6,  Dr.  Campbell  published  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric^  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  work  on  that  subject  that  has  appeared  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle.  Most  of  the  other  treatises  of  this  kind,  are  little  less 
than  compilations;  but  Campbell  brought  to  the  subject  a  high  degree 
of  philosophical  acumen  and  learned  research.  Its  utility  is  also  equal 
to  its  depth  and  originality:  the  philosopher  finds  in  it  exercise  for  his 
ingenuity,  and  the  student  may  safely  consult  it  for  its  practical  sugges- 
tions and  illustrations.  The  work,  however,  is  too  philosophical  for  a  text 
book,  and  hence  its  want  of  general  popularity.  Campbell's  other  works 
are,  a  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  worthy  of  his  talents,  some  sermons 
preached  on  public  occasions,  and  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  JEfis- 
tory,  which  were  not  published  till  after  his  death. 
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A  manly  and  independent  spirit,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  ultimate  tri- 
mnph  of  truth,  characterized  Dr.  GampbelFs  entire  career ;  and  hence  he 
opposed  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and,  in  1779,  when  the  coun- 
tiy  was  agitated  with  that  intolerant  zeal  against  Popery,  which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  hurst  out  in  riots  in  London,  he  issued  an  Address  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  its  cogency  of  argument,  and  its  just  and 
enlightened  sentiments.  For  this  service  to  true  rehgion  and  toleration,  the 
mob  of  Aberdeen  broke  the  author's  windows  and  nicknamed  him  ^  Pope 
Campbell.'  In  1795,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  Dr.  Campbell  received  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  from  the  crown,  on  which  he  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  his  situation  as  principal  of  Marischal  College.  He  en- 
joyed this  well-earned  reward,  however,  only  one  year,  dying,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  the  year  that  followed. 

Richard  Hurd,  a  clergyman  of  taste  and  learning,  was  born  in  1720, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  early  became  distinguished 
for  his  literary  attainments,  and  having  entered  the  church,  advanced  rap- 
idly through  its  various  preferments  until  he  reached  the  bishopric  of  Wor- 
cester, in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  died,  m  1808,  in  his  eighty-ninth 
year. 

Dr.  Hurd  was  a  man  of  modesty,  and  true  piety ;  and  though  the  per- 
sonal friend  and  disciple  of  Bishop  Warburton,  he  was  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  He  was  so  far  from  being  influenced  by  motives  of  ambition  in 
the  attainment  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  that  he  even  declined  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Canterbury,  when  tendered  to  him  by  the  king.  His  principal 
work  i&  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  being  the  substance 
of  twelve  discourses  delivered  at  Cambridge.  Bishop  Hurd  was  the  author 
also  of  a  commentary  on  Horace,  and  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Cowley. 

Richard  Price,  an  able  dissenting  minister,  was  bom  in  Glamorganshire, 
in  1723.  He  was  educated  for  the  clerical  ofiice  among  the  dissenters,  and 
began  early  to  preach,  first  at  Newington,  in  Middlesex,  but  afterwards  set- 
tled at  Hackney.  His  eminent  talents  attracting  much  attention,  he  was 
elected,  in  1764,  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  soon  after  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  a  Scottish  university,  and  that  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  Yale  College,  in  Connecticut  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  1791,  just  before  he  had  attained  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Price  published,  in  1758,  A  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and 
Difficulties  in  Morals,  which  attracted  attention  as  *  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  intellectual  theory  of  moral  obligation,  which  seemed  to  have  fsdlen 
under  the  attacks  of  Butler,  Ilutcheson,  and  Hume.'  Price,  afler  Cudworth, 
supports  the  doctrine,  that  moral  distinctions  being  perceived  by  reason,  or 
the  understanding,  are  equally  immutable  with  all  other  kinds  of  truth. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  reason  is  but  a  principle  of  our  mental 
frame,  like  the  principle  which  is  the  source  of  moral  emotion,  and  has  not 
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peculiar  claim  to  remain  unaltered  in  tlio  supposed  general  alteration  of  our 
mental  constitution*    Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  important  work  on 

*  Morals,'  the  author  published  three  other  useful  treatises  on  the  following 
subjects :  Providence  and  Prayer^  The  Evidencea  of  a  Future  State,  and 
The  Importance  of  Christianity, 

Thou^  a  devoted  and  successful  preacher,  Dr.  Price  found  time  to  ^ve 
much  attention  to  the  political  questions  of  the  day ;  and  was  an  able  writer 
on  finance,  and  political  economy.  In  1772,  he  published  an  Appeal  to  the 
Public  on  the  National  Debt,  and  in  1776,  during  the  party  disputes  which 
attended  the  beginning  of  the  American  war,  appeared  his  famous  Obeer- 
vatione  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Government,  As  preacher  at  the  meeting 
house  in  the  Old  Jewry,  he  delivered,  in  1 789,  a  discourse  On  the  Love  of  our 
Country^  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  French  Eevolution  with  party  preju- 
dices, and  with  democratic  zeal,  and  asserted  the  right  of  the  people  to 
cancel  their  obligations  of  obedienoe  to  their  ruleis  for  mtsconduct  These 
allusions  to  the  fate  of  the  French  monarch  were  attacked  by  Burke,  in  his 

*  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution*  with  great  severity.  It  must^  how- 
ever, be  confessed,  that,  as  a  political  writer.  Price  carried  his  ideas  of  equafity 
and  liberty  much  fiirther  than  the  vices  and  passions  of  men  will,  with  safety, 
aUow. 

Adam  Smith,  bom  at  Eu-kaldy,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1723, 
succeeded  Dr.  Hutcheson,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  as  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  and  not  only  hiherited  hk 
love  of  metaphysics,  but  adopted  some  of  his  theories,  which  he  blended  with 
his  own  peculiar  views.  His  fether  held  the  situation  of  comptroller  of  the 
customs,  but  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  After  receiving  instruction 
at  Eirkaldy  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow  university,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  acquirements,  and  obtained  a  nomination  to  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  at  which  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  great  ardor  for 
seven  years.  Having  returned  to  Scotland,  he  gave,  in  1751,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  which  recommended  him  to  the 
vacant  chair  of  professor  of  logic  m  Glasgow,  and  this  situation  he,  the  next 
year,  exchanged  for  the  more  congenial  one  of  nioral  science. 

In  1750,  Dr.  Smith  published  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimente,  and  in 
1764,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  vacate  the  professor's  chair,  and  accompany 
the  young  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  as  travelling  tutor,  on  the  continent  Th^ 
were  absent  two  yean,  during  which  they  visited  many  parts  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  on  Smith's  return  to  Scotland  he  retired  to  his  ancestral  house 
at  Kirkaldy,  and  there  pursued  a  severe  system  of  study,  which  resulted  in 
the  publication,  in  1776,  of  his  great  work  on  political  economy,  entitled 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  Two 
years  after  his  '  Inquiry'  appeared,  he  was  made  one  of  the  commissioneis 
of  customs,  and  his  latter  days  were  spent  m  ease  and  opulence.  He  died 
in  July,  1700,  and  after  his  death  some  essays  and  other  miscellanies  that 
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lie  had  not  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  were  published,  which  but  too  plainly  indi- 
cated that  his  great  intellectual  qualities  were  disgraced  by  notions  of  infidelity. 
Dr.  Smith's  philosophical  doctrines  are  vastly  inferior,  in  value,  to  the 
language  and  illustrations  he  employs  in  enforcing  them.  He  has  been 
styled  the  most  eloquent  of  modern  moralists ;  and  his  '  Theory'  is  embel- 
liahed  with  such  a  variety  of  examples,  with  such  true  pictures  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  of  Ufe  and  manners,  that  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage by  those  who,  like  the  poet  Gray,  '  can  not  see  in  the  darkness  of 
metaphysics.'  His  leading  doctrine,  that  sympathy  must  necessarily  precede 
oar  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  has  been  generally  abandoned.  '  To 
derive  our  moral  sentiments,'  says  Dr.  Brown, '  which  are  as  universal  as  the 
actions  of  mankind  that  come  under  our  review,  from  the  occasional  sympathies 
that  warm  or  sadden  us  with  joys,  and  grie&,  and  resentments  which  are 
not  our  own,  seems  to  me  very  nearly  the  same  sort  of  error  as  it  would  be 
to  derive  the  waters  of  an  overflowing  stream  from  the  sunshine  or  shade 
which  may  occasionally  gleam  over  it.'  As  a  specimen  of  the  flowing  style 
and  moral  illustrations  of  Dr.  Smith,  we  give  the  following  extract : — 

THE  RESULTS  OF  MISDIRECTED  AND  GUILTT  AMBITION. 

To  attain  to  this  envied  situatioii,  the  candidates  for  fortune  too  frequently  abandon 
the  paths  of  virtue  ;  for  unhappily,  the  road  which  leads  to  the  one,  and  that  which 
leads  to  the  other,  lie  sometimes  in  very  opposite  directions.  But  the  ambitious 
man  flatters  himself  that,  in  the  splendid  situation  to  which  he  advances,  he  will, 
have  ao  many  means  of  commanding  the  respect  and  admbation  of  mankind,  and 
will  be  enabled  to  act  with  such  superior  propriety  and  grace,  that  the  lustre  of  his 
future  conduct  wUl  entirely  cover  or  efface  the  foulness  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
arrived  at  that  elevation.  In  many  governments  the  candidates  for  the  highest 
stations  are  above  the  law,  and  if  they  can  attain  the  object  of  their  ambition,  they 
have  no  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  it. 
They  often  endeavour,  therefore,  not  only  by  fraud  and  falsehood,  the  ordinary  and 
vulgar  arts  of  intrigue  and  cabal,  but  sometimes  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
enormous  crimes,  by  murder  and  assassination,  by  rebellion  and  civil  war,  to  sup- 
plant and  destroy  those  who  oppose  or  stand  in  the  way  of  their  greatness.  They 
more  frequently  miscarry  than  succeed,  and  commonly  gain  nothing  but  the  dis- 
graceful punishment  which  is  due  to  their  crimes.  But  though  they  should  be  so 
lucky  as  to  attain  that  wished-for  greatness,  they  are  always  most  miserably  disap* 
pointed  in  the  happiness  which  they  expect  to  er\}oy  in  it.  It  is  not  ease  or  pleasure, 
but  always  honour,  of  one  kind  or  another,  though  frequently  an  honour  very  ill 
understood,  that  the  ambitious  man  really  pursues.  But  the  honour  of  his  exalted 
station  appears,  both  in  his  o^n  eyes  and  in  those  of  other  people,  polluted  and 
defiled  by  the  baseness  of  the  means  tlirough  which  he  rose  to  it.  Though  by  the 
proAision  of  every  liberal  expense,  though  by  excessive  indulgence  in  every  profli- 
gate pleasure — the  wretched  but  usual  resource  of  ruined  characters ;  though  by 
the  hurry  of  public  business  or  by  the  prouder  and  more  dazzling  tumult  of  war  he 
may  endeavour  to  efface,  both  from  his  own  memory  and  from  that  of  other  people, 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  done,  that  remembrance  never  ikils  to  pursue  him. 
He  invokes  in  vain  the  dark  and  dismal  powers  of  forgetAilness  and  oblivion.  He 
remembers  himself  what  he  has  done,  and  that  remembrance  tells  him  that  other 
people  must  likewise  remember  it.  Amidst  all  the  gaudy  pomp  of  the  most  osten- 
tatious greatness,  amidst  the  venal  and  vile  adulation  of  the  great  and  of  the  learned, 
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amidst  the  more  imiooent  though  more  ibolish  aoclamatiomi  of  the  oommoo  people, 
amidst  all  the  pride  of  conquest  and  the  triumph  of  sucoessM  war,  he  is  still  se- 
cretly pursued  by  the  avenging  Airies  of  shame  and  remorse ;  and  while  gloiy  seems 
to  surround  him  on  all  sides,  he  himself,  in  his  own  imagination,  sees  black  and  foul 
infamy  fkst  pursuing  him,  and  every  moment  ready  to  overtake  him  fh>m  behind. 
Even  the  great  Cnsar,  though  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  dismiss  his  guards,  could 
not  dismiss  his  suspicions.  The  remembrance  of  Pharaalia  still  haunted  and  pur- 
sued him.  When,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  he  had  the  generosity  to  pardoo 
Marcellus,  he  told  that  assembly  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  designs  which  were 
carrying  on  against  his  life ;  but  that,  as  he  had  lived  long  enough  both  for  nature 
and  for  glory,  he  was  contented  to  die,  and  therefore  despised  all  conspiracies.  He 
had,  perhaps,  lived  long  enough  for  nature ;  but  the  man  who  felt  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  such  deadly  resentment,  A'om  those  whose  fkvour  he  wished  to  gain,  and 
whom  he  still  wished  to  consider  as  his  ft-iends,  had  certainly  lived  too  long  for  real 
glory,  or  for  all  the  happiness  which  he  could  ever  hope  to  eijoy  in  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  equali. 

William  Harris,  a  dissenting  divine  of  eminence,  was  bom  in  Devon- 
shire, in  1720.  He  became,  by  bis  own  personal  efforts,  a  veiy  able  scholar, 
and  was  honored,  in  1765,  by  the  university  of  Glasgow,  with  the  d^ree 
of  doctor  of  divinity.  His  death  occurred  at  Honiton,  where  he  had  long 
resided,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1 770,  before  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year. 

Dr.  Harris  published  Historical  Memoirs  of  James  the  Firsts  Charles  the 
First,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Charles  the  Second ;  he  prepared  the  materials 
for  an  account  of  James  the  Second  also,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  the 
task.  These  works  are  written  in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Bale,  the  text 
being  subordinate  to  the  notes  and  illustrations.  An  entire  page  will  very 
frequently  contain  only  a  single  line  of  the  memoir,  the  rest  being  wholly 
notes.  As  depositories  of  original  papers,  these  memoirs  are  highly  valu- 
able ;  but  the  original  part,  is  trifling  in  extent,  and  written  with  little  merit 
and  no  pretension. 

With  Bishop  Home,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Sir  William  Blackstone,  we  shall 
dose  our  present  remarks, 

Gkorqk  Horne,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms^  was  born  at  Otham,  near  Maidstone,  where  his  father  was  rector, 
on  the  first  of  November,  1 730.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
and  was  afU)rwards  chosen  one  of  its  fellows.  At  college  he  devoted  him- 
self with  unusual  attention  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to  sacred  literature ; 
and  by  warmly  embracing  the  philosophical  principles  of  Hutcheson,  which 
he  regarded  as  deducible  from  the  truths  of  Scripture,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  much  controversy  and  metaphysical  disputation.  In  1753,  he  took 
orders,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher. 
In  1768,  he  was  elected  president  of  his  college,  and  made  chaplain  to  the 
king ;  and  in  1776,  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  the  duties  of 
which  oflSce  he  supported  with  great  dignity,  for  years.  In  1781,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Canterbury,  by  Lord  North,  and  eight  years  afterwards  suc- 
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oeeded  Bagot,  in  the  see  of  Norwich.  His  elevatioii,  unhappily  for  the 
church  and  for  posterity,  was  of  short  duration.  His  health  had  been,  for 
some  time,  gradually  declining,  and  a  paralytic  stroke  while  on  a  journey  to 
Bath,  gave  such  a  shock  to  his  constitution  that  he  never  recovered :  he 
died  soon  after,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1792,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

Though  censured  by  some  writers  for  hk  philosophical  principles,  still 
Bishop  Home  must  ever  hold  a  high  rank  as  a  good  scholar,  an  able  divine, 
a  most  benevolent  and  amiable  man,  and  above  all,  a  sincere,  devoted,  and 
exemplary  Christian.  The  spirit  which  breathes  through  the  following  short 
sentence  in  the  introduction  to  the  ^  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms'  is 
found  to  pervade  the  whole  of  that  important  work,  and  is,  though  brie^  an 
appropriate  specimen  of  the  author's  style  and  thought : — 

The  Psalms  of  David  present  reli^on  to  us  in  the  most  engaging  dress ;  communi- 
cating tnith  which  philosophy  coold  never  investigate,  in  a  style  which  poetry  can 
never  equal  He  who  has  once  tasted  their  excellencies  will  desire  to  taste  them 
again;  and  he  who  tastes  them  oftenest,  wiU  relish  them  best. 

This  great  work,  uniting  the  most  extensive  erudition  with  the  deepest 
piety,  was  first  published  in  1776,  and  is  still  a  text-book  with  theologi- 
cal students  and  divines.  Bishop  Horde  was  the  author  of  many  other 
important  works  besides  his  *  Commentary ;'  among  which  are  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  Supporters  of  the  Spiritual  Life ;  Considerations  on  the 
Projected  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  Considerations  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  a  series  of  sermons  preached 
annually  at  Magdalen  College ;  and  Letters  on  Infidelity.  These  productions 
are  all  marked  by  the  same  ease,  elegance,  and  fervor  of  style,  which  charac- 
terize the  great  performance  on  which  this  author's  reputation  mainly  rests. 

Dr.  Priestley,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  dissenting  divine,  ferms  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  illustrious  prelate  just  noticed.  Restless  in 
spirit,  and  imstable  in  his  religious  principles,  he  attempted,  for  singularity's 
sake,  innovations  in  government  and  religion ;  but  signally  failed  in  both. 
Had  he  confined  his  attention  merely  to  his  philosophical  pursuits,  his  name 
would  have  descended  to  posterity  with  the.  greatest  lustre.    ' 

Joseph  Priestley  was  bom  at  Fieldhead,  Yorkshire,  in  1733.  Being 
early  designed  for  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  he  was  placed,  with  a 
view  to  preparation,  at  Daventiy,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ashworth ;  and 
having  closed  his  studies,  he  first  took  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Needham 
market,  in  Suffolk.  Thence,  however,  he  soon  removed  to  Nantwich  in 
Cheshire,  and  in  1761,  became  professor  of  Belle  Lettres  in  the  Warrington 
academy.  He  continued  his  connection  with  the  academy  seven  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  removed  to  Leeds ;  but  two  years  afterwards 
accepted  the  office  of  librarian  and  philosophical  companion  to  the  Earl  of 
Shelboume.  In  this  retreat  Priestley  devoted  himself  laboriously  to  meta- 
physical and  theological  studios ;  and  when  he  at  length,  in  1780,  separatee 
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ftom  his  noUe  p«troii,  he  retired^  on  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  soon  after  settled  at  Birmingham  as  pastor  of  a  Unitaiian 
oongregatkHL  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1791,  a  mob  of 
brutal  loyalists  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  destroyed  his  hl»ary,  appantosi 
and  speomens.  In  consequence  of  this  outrage  he  left  Birmingham,  and 
after  passing  a  year  or  two  in  London,  emigrated,  in  1794,  to  America,  and 
finally  settled  at  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  continued  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  science  and  theology,  until  his  death,  which  occuned 
in  1804. 

The  woika  of  Dr.  Priestley  were  veiy  numerous,  and  were  generally 
written  with  much  spirit  and  energy.  In  1775,  he  published  an  examina- 
tion of  the  ethical  principles  of  Dr.  Reid  and  others,  designed  as  a  refutation 
of  the  doctrine  of  common  sense,  said  to  be  employed  as  a  test  of  truth  by 
the  Scottish  metaphysicians.  In  1777,  he  published  a  series  of  disquisitions 
on  Matter  and  Spirit,  in  which  he  openly  supported  the  material  system ; 
and  also  wrote  immediately  after  in  favor  of  another  unpopular  doctrine — 
that  of  necessity.  These  works  excited  so  much  opposition,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  write  a  pamphlet  annually  in  their  defence.  As  a  chemist 
Priestley  stood,  in  his  day,  unrivalled ;  and  his  History  <:f  Ditcovtrw  rda- 
Hve  to  Light  and  Colortf  and  his  History  of  Electricity,  are  still  useful 
works.  As  an  experimental  philosopher  aho,  he  stands  in  the  fiist  class ; 
but  as  a  metaphysician,  or  ethical  writer,  he  holds  a  subordinate  rank. 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Priestley  was  of  intrepid  spirit  and  untiring  industry.  One 
of  the  critics,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  draws  from  his  writings  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  *  that  indefatigable  activity,  that  bigoted  vanity,  that  predpitadon, 
cheerfulness,  and  sincerity,  which  made  up  the  character  of  this  restless  plu- 
losopher.*  Robert  Hall,  whose  feelings  aa  a  dissenter,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
religious  intolerance  and  persecution,  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Priestley, 
has  thus  eulogised  him  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  sentences : — *•  The  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  appear  to  me  erroneous  in  the  extreme ; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  suffer  any  difference  <^  sentiment  to  diminish  my 
sensibility  to  virtue,  or  my  admiration  of  genius.  His  enlightened  and  ac- 
tive mmd,  lus  unwearied  assiduity,  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  light  he 
has  poured  into  almost  every  department  of  sdence^  will  be  the  admiration 
of  that  period,  when  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  &vored,  or  those 
who  have  opposed  him,  will  be  alike  foi^tten.  Distinguished  merit  will 
ever  rise  superior  to  oppressioQ,  and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The 
vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sun,  and  foUow  in  its  course,  seldom 
fiul  at  the  close  of  it  to  form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to 
invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a  softened  eflfiilgenoe,  the  luminary 
which  they  can  not  hide.' 

William  Blackstone  was  the  son  of  a  silk  mercer,  and  was  bom  in  Lca- 
don,  in  17  23.  After  having  passed  several  years  at  the  Charter  House  school, 
he  entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  completed  his  studies  and  took 
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his  first  degree,  in  1741.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the  kw,  and 
entered  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student,  he  took  a  formal  leave  of  poetry, 
which  he  had,  in  youth,  successfully  cultivated,  in  the  following  natural  and 
pleasing  verses,  published  in  Dodsley's  Miscellany : — 

THE  LAWYER'S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  MUSE. 

As,  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land, 
In  foreig;n  climes  condemned  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way, 
And  dreads  to  go :  nor  dares  to  stay } 
Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below ; 
There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu: 
So  I,  thus  doomed  from  thee  to  part, 
Gay  queen  of  fancy  and  of  art, 
Reluctant  move,  with  doubtful  mind, 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 
Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage. 
How  blithesome  we  were  wont  to  rove, 
By  verdant  hill  or  shady  grove, 
Where  fervent  bees  with  humming  voice. 
Around  the  honied  oak  rejoice, 
And  aged  elms  with  awfUl  bend, 
In  long  cathedral  walks  extend  I 
Lulled  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods, 
Cheered  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods. 
How  blest  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  f^. 
In  sweet  society  with  thee ! 
Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  youpg, 
And  years  unheeded  rolled  along: 
But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er. 
These  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more ; 
Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you — 
Farewell !— a  long,  a  last  adieu. 
Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law^ 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  dties  draw : 
There  selfish  fkcticm  rules  the  day, 
And  pride  and  avarice  thropg  the  way ; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air. 
And  midnight  confiagrations  glare ; 
Loose  Revelry  and  Riot  bold. 
In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold ; 
Or,  where  in  sUence  all  is  drowned, 
Fell  murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you ; 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu  I 
Shakspeare,  no  more  thy  sylvan  son. 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
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Pope's  heaTen-stmng  lyre,  nor  Waller's  esse, 
Kor  Milton's  mighty  self  most  please : 
Instead  of  these,  a  formal  band 
In  flira  and  colft  around  me  stand; 
With  somids  nnconth  and  accents  dty, 
That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony, 
Each  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore, 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 
There,  hi  a  winding  clooe  retreat. 
Is  Justice  doomed  to  fix  his  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law. 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  from  Tulgar  sight  retired 
Like  eastern  queen,  is  more  admired. 
Oh  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade. 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid ! 
There  humbly  mark,  with  reverent  awe, 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law ; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 
The  united  boast  of  many  an  age; 
Where  mixed,  yet  uniform,  appears, 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view, 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true ; 
And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe, 
Than  lurk  within  the  sordid  scribe ; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right ; 
Bee  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  various  laws  to  one  great  end ; 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades,  and  regulates  the  whole. 
Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife, 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life. 
The  visage  wan,  the  pore-blind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night. 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate, 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  hall. 
For  thee,  fkir  Justice,  welcome  all ! 
Thus  though  my  noon  of  lif^  be  past, 
Tet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  last. 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell, 
Where  sage  retirement  loves  to  dwell ! 
There  let  me  taste  the  home-felt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
UncTirsed  amid  the  harpy  tribe; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear; 
My  honour  and  my  conscience  clear. 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end. 
Thus  to  the  grave  In  peace  descend. 
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From  some  critical  notes  on  Shakspeare,  bj  Blackstone,  published  by 
Stevens,  it  would  appear  that,  though  he  had  forsaken  the  poetic  muse,  he 
still '  loved  to  live  in  the  suburbs  of  her  graces.' 

While  he  was  prosecuting  his  legal  studies,  Blackstone  kept  up  his  con- 
nection with  the  university,  and,  in  1743,  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  All 
Soid's  College.  In  1746,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  remamed  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  until  1758,  when  he  began  to  deUver,  at  Oxford,  his 
lectures  on  the  English  laws,  which  were  published  in  1765,  and  the  four 
following  years,  under  the  title  of  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
These  *  Commentaries'  exhibit  a  logical  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  a 
correct  taste  in  composition.  They  formed  the  first  attempt  to  popularize 
legal  knowledge,  and  were  eminently  successful.  Their  author  has  been 
charged  with  leaning  too  much  to  the  side  of  prerogative,  and  abiding 
rather  by  precedents  than  by  sense  and  justice ;  yet  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  he  was  once  advocating  what  was  considered  servile  obedience, 
he  was  answered  from  his  own  book  I 

From  the  period  of  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  Blackstone  rapidly 
rose  in  his  profession,  to  rank  and  lame.  In  1770,  he  was  knighted  by  the 
king,  and  offered  the  place  of  soUcitor-general ;  but  dechning  that  office,  he 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench,  whence  he  was  soon  afiier  transferred 
to  the  common  pleas.  His  death  occurred  in  1780,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

The  *•  Commentaries'  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  is  a  work  of  such  rare 
excellence  as  not  to  have  been  superseded  by  any  subsequent  production  of 
the  same  kind.    As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style  we  offer  the  following 


ON  THE  BIGHT  OF  PROPERTY. 

Id  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are  informed  by  holy  writ,  the  all-bountiful 
Creator  gave  to  man  *  dominion  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  eveiy  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  eai*th.' 
This  is  the  only  true  and  solid  foundation  of  man's  dominion  over  external  things, 
whatever  airy  metaphysical  notions  may  have  been  started  by  fknciful  writers  upon 
this  subject.  The  earth,  therefore,  and  all  things  therein,  are  the  general  property 
of  all  mankind,  exclusive  of  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator. 
And  while  the  earth  continued  bare  of  inhabitants,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
all  was  in  common  among  them,  and  that  every  one  took  fVom  the  public  stock  to 
his  own  use  such  things  as  his  immediate  necessities  required. 

These  general  noUons  of  property  were  then  sufficient  to  answer  aD  the  purpascs 
of  human  life;  and  might,  perhaps,  still  have  answered  them,  had  it  been  possible 
for  mankind  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of  primeval  simplicity,  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  manners  of  many  American  nations,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Europe- 
ans ;  and  fh>m  the  ancient  method  of  living  among  the  first  Europeans  themselves,  if 
we  may  credit  either  the  memorials  of  them  preserved  in  the  golden  age  of  the  poets, 
or  the  uniform  accounts  given  by  historians  of  those  times  wherein  erant  omnia  com." 
mwnia  et  it^divisa  omnibus^  veluti  unum  cunctis  patrimonium  esset.  Not  that  this  com- 
munion of  good  seems  ever  to  have  been  applicable,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  to 
aught  but  the  substance  of  the  thing,  nor  could  be  extended  to  the  use  of  it.    For, 
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by  the  law  of  nainre  and  reason,  he  who  flrvt  begin  to  lue  it  acquired  therein  a 
kind  of  transient  property,  that  lasted  so  long  as  he  was  using  it,  and  no  longer ;  or, 
to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  right  of  possession  continued  for  the  same  time 
only  that  the  act  of  possession  lasted.  Thus  the  ground  was  in  common,  and  no  part 
of  it  was  the  permanent  property  of  any  man  in  particular;  yet,  whoever  was  in 
the  occupation  of  any  determinate  spot  of  it,  for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like,  acquired 
fur  the  time  a  sort  of  ownership,  ftom  which  it  would  have  been  unjust,  and  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  to  have  driven  him  by  force ;  but  the  instant  that  he  quitted 
the  use  or  occupation  of  it,  another  might  seize  it  without  injustice.  Thus  also  a 
vine  or  other  tree  might  be  said  to  be  in  common,  as  all  men  were  equally  entitled 
to  its  produce ;  and  yet  any  private  individual  might  gain  the  sole  property  of  the 
ft'uit,  which  be  had  gathered  for  his  own  repast,  a  doctrine  well  illustrated  by  Cicero, 
who  compares  the  world  to  a  great  theatre,  which  is  common  to  the  public,  and  yet 
the  place  which  any  man  has  taken  is  for  the  time  his  own. 

But  when  mankind  increased  in  number,  cratl,  and  ambition,  it  became  necessary 
to  entertain  conceptions  of  more  permanent  dominion ;  and  to  appropriate  to  indi- 
viduals not  the  immediate  use  only,  but  the  very  substance  of  the  thing  to  be  used. 
Otherwise,  innumerable  tumults  must  have  arisen,  and  the  good  order  of  the  world 
been  continually  broken  and  disturbed,  while  a  variety  of  persons  were  striving  who 
should  get  the  first  occupation  of  the  same  thing,  or  disputing  which  of  them  had 
actually  gained  it.  As  human  life  also  grew  more  and  more  refined,  abundance  of 
conveniences  were  devised  to  render  it  more  easy,  commodious,  and  agreeable,  as 
habitations  for  shelter  and  safety,  and  raiment  for  warmth  and  decency.  But  no  man 
would  be  at  the  trouble  to  provide  either,  so  long  as  he  had  only  a  usufructuary  pro- 
perty in  them,  which  was  to  cease  the  instant  that  he  quitted  possession ;  if,  as  soon 
as  he  walked  out  of  his  tent,  or  pulled  ofi*  his  garment,  the  next  stranger  who  came 
would  have  a  right  to  inhabit  the  one,  and  to  wear  the  other.  In  the  case  of  habita- 
tion, in  particular,  it  was  natural  to  observe,  that  even  the  brute  creation,  to  whom 
every  thing  else  was  in  common,  maintain  a  kind  of  permanent  property  in  their 
dwellings,  especially  for  the  protection  of  their  young}  that  the  birds  of  the  air  had 
nests,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  caverns,  the  invasion  of  which  they  esteemed  a 
very  flagrant  ii^ustice,  and  would  sacrifice  then-  lives  to  preserve  them.  Hence  a 
property  was  soon  established  in  every  man's  house  and  homestall,  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  mere  temporary  huts  or  movable  cabins,  suited  to  the  design  of 
Providence  for  more  speedily  peopling  the  earth,  and  suited  to  the  wandering  life  of 
their  owners,  before  any  extensive  property  in  the  soil  or  ground  was  established. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  movables  of  every  kind  became  sooner  appro- 
priated than  the  permanent,  substantial  soil ;  partly  because  they  were  more  sus- 
ceptible of  a  long  occupance,  which  might  be  continued  for  months  together,  without 
any  sensible  interruption,  and  at  length  by  usage  ripen  into  an  established  right;  but 
principally  because  few  of  them  could  be  fit  for  use,  till  improved  and  meliorated 
by  the  bodily  labour  of  the  occupant;  which  bodily  labour,  bestowed  upon  any  sub- 
ject which  before  lay  in  common  to  all  men,  is  universally  allowed  to  give  the  fairest 
and  most  reasonable  title  to  an  exclusive  property  therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and  therefore  a  more  eariy  oonsid- 
eralion.  Such  as  were  not  contented  with  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  earth, 
sought  for  a  more  solid  refreshment  in  the  flesh  of  beasts,  which  they  obtained  by 
hunting.  But  the  ft-equent  disappointments  incident  to  that  method  of  provision, 
induced  them  to  gather  together  such  animals  as  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sequa- 
cious nature ;  and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  or^ 
der  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  precarious  manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams, 
and  partly  by  the  flesh  of  the  young.  The  support  of  these  their  cattle  made  the 
article  of  water  also  a  very  important  point  And  therefore  the  book  of  Genesis 
(the  most  venerable  monument  of  antiquity,  considered  merely  with  a  view  to  hia- 
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tory)  win  f\inuBh  us  with  tVequent  instances  of  violent  contentions  concerning  weUs, 
the  exclusive  property  of  which  appears  to  have  been  established  in  the  first  digger 
or  occupant,  even  in  such  places  where  the  ground  and  herbage  remained  yet  in 
common.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was  but  a  sojourner,  asserting  his  right  to  a 
well  in  the  country  of  Abimelech,  and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security, '  because  he 
had  digged  that  well.'  And  Isaac,  about  ninety  years  afterwards,  recbdmed  this  his 
ikther's  property ;  and  after  much  contention  with  the  Philistines  was  suffered  to 
eq'oy  it  in  peace. 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  remained  still  hi  common  as  before, 
and  open  to  every  occupant ;  except,  perhapis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where 
the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive  property  in  lands  [for  the  sake  of  agriculture] 
was  earlier  fblt,  and  therefore  more  readily  complied  with.  Otherwise,  when  the 
multitude  of  men  and  cattle  had  consumed  every  convenience  on  one  spot  of  ground, 
it  was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  upon  and  occupy  such  other  lands  as  would 
moreeasily  supply  their  necessities.  This  practice  is  still  retained  among  the  wild 
and  uncultivated  nations  that  have  never  been  formed  into  civil  states,  like  the  Taiv 
tars  and  others  in  the  East,  where  the  climate  itself,  and  the  boundless  extent  of 
their  territoiy,  conspires  to  retain  them  still  in  the  same  savage  state  of  vagrant  lib- 
erty which  was  universal  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which  Tacitus  informs  us  con- 
tinued among  the  Germans  till  the  decline  of  the  Boman  empire.  We  have  also  a 
striking  example  of  the  same  kmd  in  the  history  of  Abraham  and  his  nephew  Lot 
When  their  Johit  substance  became  so  great,  that  pasture  and  other  conveniencee 
grew  scarce,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  a  strife  arose  between  their  servants, 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  practicable  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abraham 
thus  endeavoured  to  compose :— '  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee 
and  me.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  theel  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from 
me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  will  I  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart 
to  the  right  hand,  then  will  I  go  to  the  left.'  This  plahily  implies  an  acknowledged 
right  in  either  to  occupy  whatever  ground  he  pleased,  that  was  not  pre-occupied  by 
other  tribes.  <  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that 
it  was  well  watered  everywhere,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chose 
him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  Journeyed  east,  and  Abraham  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.' 

Upon  the  same  principle  .was  founded  the  right  of  migration,  or  sendhig  oolonies 
to  find  out  new  habitations,  when  the  mother-country  was  overcharged  with  inhab- 
itants; which  was  practiced  as  well  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Germans, 
Scythians,  and  other  northern  people.  And  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  stocking 
and  cultivation  of  desert,  uninhabited  countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  nature.  But  how  fkr  the  seizing  on  countries  already  peopled,  and  driving 
out  or  massacring  the  innocent  and  defenceless  natives,  merely  because  they  difibred 
from  their  invaders  in  language,  in  religion,  in  customs,  in  government,  or  hi  colour; 
how  fiir  such  a  conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason,  or  to  Christianity,  de- 
served well  to  be  considered  by  those  who  have  rendered  their  names  immortal  by 
thus  <dvilizing  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it  daily  became  more  difficult  to 
find  out  new  spots  to  inhabit,  without  encroaching  upon  former  occupants ;  and,  by 
constantly  occupying  the  same  individual  spots,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  con- 
sumed, and  its  spontaneous  produce  destroyed,  without  any  provision  for  a  ftitnre 
supply  or  succession.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method 
of  providing  a  constant  subsistence;  and  this  necessity  produced,  or  at  least  pro- 
moted and  encouraged,  the  art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  conse- 
quence ;  introduced  and  established  the  idea  of  a  more  permanent  property  in  the 
soil  than  had  hitherto  been  received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the  earth  would 
not  produce  her  fruits  in  sufficient  quantities,  without  the  assistance  of  tillage ;  but 
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who  would  be  At  the  pains  of  tilling  it,  if  another  might  watch  an  opportositj  to 
seize  upon  and  ei\joy  the  product  of  his  industry,  art,  and  labour  1  Had  not,  there- 
fore, a  separate  property  in  lands,  as  movables,  been  invested  in  some  individuals, 
the  world  must  have  continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animals  of  prey ; 
which,  according  to  some  philosophers,  is  the  genuine  state  of  nature.  Whereas 
now  (so  graciously  has  Providence  interwoven  our  duty  and  our  happiness  together), 
the  result  of  this  very  necessity  has  been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  species,  by 
giving  it  opportunities  of  improving  its  rational  faculties,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its 
iMitural.  Necessity  begat  property ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  property,  recourse 
was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along  with  it  a  long  train  of  inseparable 
concomitants— states,  governments,  laws,  punishments,  and  the  public  exercise  of 
religious  duties.  Thus  connected  together,  it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society 
was  sufficient  to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  necessary  subsistence  of 
all ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others  to  cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent  useful 
arts,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  this  property  became  actually  invested ;  or 
what  it  is  that  gave  a  man  an  exclusive  right  to  retain  in  a  permanent  manner  that 
specific  land  which  before  belonged  generally  to  every  body,  but  particularly  to  no- 
body 1  And  as  we  before  observed,  that  occupancy  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary 
use  of  the  soil,  so  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  occupancy  gave  also  the  original 
right  to  the  permanent  property  in  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself,  which  excludes 
every  one  else  but  the  owner  (h>m  the  use  of  it  There  is,  indeed,  some  difference 
among  the  writers  on  natural  law  concerning  the  reason  why  occupancy  should  con- 
Tey  this  right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute  property ;  Orotius  and  Puffbndorf 
insisting  that  this  right  of  occupancy  is  founded  upon  a  tacit  and  implied  assent  of 
all  mankind,  that  the  first  occupant  should  become  the  owner;  and  Barbeyrac, 
Titius,  Mr.  Locke,  and  others,  holding  that  there  is  no  such  implied  assent,  neither 
is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be ;  for  that  the  very  act  of  occupancy  alone  being 
a  degree  of  bodily  labour,  is,  iVom  a  principle  of  natural  justice,  without  any  consent 
or  compact,  sufficient  of  itself  to  gain  a  title,  a  dispute  that  savours  too  much  of 
nice  and  scholastic  refinement!  However,  both  sides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy 
is  the  thing  by  which  the  title  was  in  t/^t  originally  gained ;  every  man  seising  to 
his  own  conthiued  use  such  spots  of  ground  as  he  found  most  agreeable  to  his  own 
convenience,  provided  he  found  them  unoccupied  by  any  one  else. 
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OF  fdl  the  writers  of  the  present  period,  none,  perhaps,  exerted  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  public  mind,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  In  massive 
force  of  understanding,  variety  of  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  moral  intrepidity, 
he  has  rarely  been  equalled.  His  various  works,  with  their  sententious  mo- 
rality and  sonorous  periods,  his  manly  character,  and  noble  appearance,  his 
great  virtues  and  strong  prejudices,  his  early  and  severe  struggles,  his  love 
of  argument  and  society,  into  which  he  poured  the  treasures  of  his  rich  and 
well-stored  mind,  his  rough  manners  and  his  kind  heart,  have  all  been 
brought  so  vividly  before  us  by  his  biographer,  Boswell,  that  to  most  read- 
ers the  great  lexicographer  is  almost  as  well  known  as  the  members  of  their 
own  family.  'His  heavy  form  seems  still  to  haunt  Fleet-street  and  the 
Strand,  and  he  has  stamped  his  memory  on  the  remote  Hebrides.' 

In  literature,  Dr.  Johnson's  influence  has  been  scarcely  less  extensive. 
No  prose  writer  of  that  day  escaped  the  contagion  of  his  peculiar  style.  He 
banished,  for  a  long  time,  the  naked  simplicity  of  Swill,  and  the  idiomatic 
graces  of  Addison ;  he  depressed  the  literature  and  poetry  of  imagination, 
while  he  elevated  that  of  the  understanding;  he  based  criticism  on  strong 
sense  and  solid  judgment,  not  on  schohistic  subtleties  and  refinement ;  and 
though  some  of  the  higher  qualities  and  attributes  of  genius  eluded  his 
grasp  and  observation,  the  withering  scorn  and  invective  with  which  he 
assailed  all  afiectod  sentimentalism,  immorality,  and  licentiousness,  intro- 
duced a  pure,  healthful,  and  invigorating  atmosphere  into  the  crowded 
walks  of  literature.  As  an  author,  Dr.  Johnson's  course  was  singularly 
pure,  high-minded,  and  independent  At  every  step  in  his  progress,  his 
passport  was  talent  and  virtue ;  and  when  munificence  was  at  length  ex- 
tended to  him,  it  was  but  a  ratification  by  the  sovereign  of  the  wishes  and 
opinions  entertained  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  English  nation. 

Samusl  Johkson  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and  was  bom  at  Lichfield, 
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on  the  seventh  of  September,  1709.  When  eight  yean  old,  he  was  placed 
at  the  free-«chool  in  Lichfield,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  sixteen ;  and 
though  he  was  not  remarkable  for  diligence  or  appUcation,  yet  his  tenacious 
memory  made  whatever  he  read  its  own.  From  the  school  at  Lichfield  he 
went  to  an  academy  at  Stonebridge,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  there  passed  through  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  and  almost  immediately  be- 
came tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  fitting  for  the  university.  In  1728,  he 
entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  and  he  had  been  in  the  university  but  a 
short  time,  before  he  began  to  exhibit,  in  his  ordinary  exercises,  that  depth 
of  thought  and  strength  of  diction  for  which,  in  mature  age,  he  was  so  re- 
markable. One  of  these  exercises  was  a  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah  into 
Latin  verse,  and  so  finished  was  this  performance,  that  when  it  was  handed 
to  Pope  for  his  examination,  the  great  poet  remarked  that  posterity  would 
doubt  which  poem  was  the  original 

While  Johnson  was  in  the  university,  his  &ther  unfortunately  became  in- 
solvent ;  and  the  young  student,  after  struggling  some  time  with  poverty, 
finally,  m  1731,  left  his  college  without  a  degree,  and,  with  no  settled  plan 
of  hfe,  returned  to  Lichfield.  For  a  few  years  he  found  occasional  employ- 
ment, sometimes  as  an  usher  in  a  neighboring  school,  and  at  others,  as  a 
translator  for  a  bookseller.  In  1736,  he  married  a  widow  lady  much  older 
than  himself;  and  as  he  obtained  with  her  eight  hundred  pounds,  he  re- 
solved to  open  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentlemen.  With  this  view  he 
fitted  up  a  house  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  for  the  reception  of  pupils ;  but 
for  the  schoolmaster's  calling  he  soon  discovered  that  his  natural  disposition 
utterly  disqualified  him.  Though  his  scholarship  was  ample,  he  had  nei- 
ther patience  to  bear  with  the  dullness  and  waywardness  of  youth,  nor  kind 
and  urbane  manners  to  win  their  love  and  respect ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  quitted  the  teacher's  avocation  in  disgust  Having  re- 
linquished his  school,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  country  and  seek  his  fortune 
in  London.  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  David  Garrick,  one  of  his  former 
pupils,  he  set  out  in  March,  1737,  for  the  metropolis;  and  perhaps  two 
such  candidates  for  future  fame  never  before  that  day  entered  London  to- 
gether. 

In  London  Johnson  became  acquainted  with  Cave,  the  publisher  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  entered,  at  once,  into  his  employment  His 
first  publication  in  that  work  was  a  Latin  alcaic'ode,  which  appeared  in 
Mardi,  1738  ;  and  such  was  its  reception  with  the  public,  that  the  author 
was  encouraged  to  expect  permanent  and  lucrative  employment  upon  the 
magazine.  He  now  visited  Lichfield,  and  on  his  return  his  wife  accom- 
panied him.  From  that  period,  till  1744,  he  was  laboriously  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  periodical,  and  in  writing  the  parliamentary  debates,  val- 
uable, not  as  the  effusions  of  orators,  but  as  the  bold  compositions  of  a  man 
of  genius  on  such  subjects  as  were  supposed  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Eogliah  legislators  of  the  day.    He  had,  as  early  as  1738,  published  his 
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London^  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Juvenal's  third  satire,  which  passed  to  a 
second  edition  in  one  week,  and  of  which  Pope  said,  *  Whoever  the  author 
may  be,  he  will  not  long  remain  unknown.' 

In  1744,  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage  appeared,  and  at  once  won  universal 
approbation.  This  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  biography 
ever  written,  exhibiting,  in  elegant  and  pathetic  language,  the  sufferings  and 
poverty  of  a  friend,  whose  calamities  the  author  himself  had  shared  and 
bewailed.  In  1747,  he  began  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  langvxige^  and 
published  it,  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1755.  This  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  a  very  valuable  practical  work ;  not  indeed  remarkable  for 
philological  research,  but  for  its  happy  and  luminous  definitions,  the  result 
of  great  sagacity,  precision  of  understanding,  and  clearness  of  expression. 
A  few  of  the  definitions  betray  the  personal  feetings  and  peculiarities  of  the 
author ;  but  these  should  be  regarded  as  mere  specks  on  a  very  dear  surface. 
As  an  illustration  of  Johnson's  character,  we  here  introduce  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  That  courtly  nobleman  had  made  great  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  to  the  retired  scholar,  but  afterwards,  for  some  years, 
entirely  neglected  him.  When  the.  *  Dictionary'  was  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lication, Chesterfield,  hoping  the  work  might  be  dedicated  to  him,  attempted 
to  conciliate  the  author  by  writing  two  papers  in  a  periodical  called  *  The 
World,'  in  recommendation  of  the  work.  The  appearance  of  these  papers 
drew,  from  Johnson,  the  following  letter,  which,  as  a  keen  and  dignified  ex- 
pression of  wounded  pride  and  surly  independence,  is  inimitable  : — 

F^Aruary  7, 1755. 

Mr  LoRD~I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  '  World,'  that 
two  papers,  in  which  my  *  Dictionary*  is  recommended  to  the  ptthlic,  were  written 
by  your  lordship.  To  he  so  distinguished  is  an  honour,  which,  being  very  little  ao- 
cofltomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what 
terms  to  acknowledge. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your  lordship,  I  was  over- 
powered, like  the  rest  of  mankind,  hy  the  enchantment  of  your  address,  and  coald 
not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself  2?  vainquewr  du  vainqueur  de  la  terre; 
— that  I  might  ohtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending ;  hut  I  found 
my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that  neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me 
to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  puhlic,  I  had  exhausted 
aU  the  arts  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  1  had 
done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it 
ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or 
was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work 
through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last 
to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encourage- 
ment, or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a 
patron  before. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquahited  with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native 
of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  stmggling  fbr 
life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with  helpl 
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The  notioe  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labonn,  had  it  been  eailj, 
had  been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  can  not  eqjoy  it; 
till  I  am  fiolitaryi  and  can  not  impart  it;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it  I 
hope  it  is  no  very  cjmical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has 
been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that 
to  a  patron  which  providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  Ikr  with  so  little  obligation  to  any  fkvourer  of 
learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  lets  be  possible, 
with  less ;  for  I  have  been  long  awakened  ttom  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I 
once  boasted  myself  with  so  much  exultation,  my  lord,~Your  lordship's  most  hum- 
ble, most  obedient  servant, 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 

While  Johnaon  w^s  laboriously  engaged  on  hk '  Dictionary,'  his  tragedy  of 
Irene^  was,  through  the  fiiendship  of  Garrick,  brought  upon  the  stage ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  noble  sentiments  with  which  the  play  abounds,  it  was  not 
adapted  to  public  representaticHi,  and  was  therefore  unsucoessfuL  The  same 
year,  1749,  that  witnessed  the  production  of '  Irene'  on  the  stage,  witnessed 
ako  the  appearance  of  The  Vcmity  of  Human  Wishet^  a  poem  in  imitation 
of  the  tenUi  satire  of  Juvenal  In  this  poem  the  author  departs  fiirther 
from  the  original,  and  takes  wider  views  of  human  nature,  society,  and  num- 
ners,  than  m  his  'London.'  His  pictures  of  Wolsey,  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden,  have  a  strength  and  magnificence  that  would  do  honor 
to  Dryden,  while  the  historical  and  philosophic  paintings  are  contrasted  by 
reflections  on  the  cares,  vicissitudes,  and  sorrows  of  life,  so  profound,  so  true, 
and  touching,  that  they  may  be  justly  denominated  *  mottoes  of  the  heart' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  termed  this  poem  '  a  satire,  the  deep  and  pathetic 
morality  of  which  has  often  extracted  teai^  from  those  whose  eyes  wander 
dry  over  pages  professedly  sentimental.'  Johnson  was,  perhaps,  too  prone 
to  indulge  in  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  life ;  yet  those  who 
have  experienced  its  disappointments  and  afflictions,  must  subscribe  to  the 
severe  morality  and  pathos  with  which  the  contempUtive  poet 

Expatiates  fVee  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man. 

From  this  fine  satire  we  select  the  following  passage  as  a  fiur  sample  of  the 
whole  poem : — 

Grant  that  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  (torn  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperoeived  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away; 
Whose  peaceAil  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers; 
The  general  fkvourite  as  the  general  fViend; 
Sach  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  1 
Tet  even  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
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Now  kindred  merit  flUs  the  sablu  bier, 

Now  lacerated  fHendahip  claims  a  tear. 

Tear  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay, 

Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering  life  away ; 

New  forms  arise,  and  different  views  engage, 

Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage, 

Till  pitying  nature  signs  the  last  release. 

And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await, 

Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfe  of  fkte. 

From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend, 

By  Solon  cautioned  to  regard  his  end. 

In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 

Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise  1 

From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 

And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show.      *     * 

Where,  then,  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  flndl 

Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  1 

Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 

Boll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  &te  ? 

Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 

No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  1 

Inquirer,  cease;  petitions  yet  remain, 

Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 

Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 

Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afkr 

The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer. 

Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 

Secure  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best 

Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 

And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 

Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthfUl  mind, 

Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 

For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 

For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 

Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat : 

These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain. 

These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain; 

With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 

The  other  poetical  productions  of  Johnson  are  short  and  oocasional,  and 
do  not  require  any  &rther  notice.  But  the  beautiful  Prologue  which  follows, 
and  which  was  spoken  by  Garrick  at  the  opening  of  Dnuy  Lane,  in  1 747, 
must  not  be  here  omitted : — 

PROLOGUE. 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes  ^ 

First  reared  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose;' 
Each  change  of  many-coloured  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 
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Exiftence  saw  him  sparn  her  bounded  re^n, 

And  panting  time  toUed  after  him  in  rain: 

His  powerful  strokes  presiding  tra|h  impressed, 

And  unresisted  passion  stormed  the  breast 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 

To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule; 

His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art) 

By  regular  approach  essayed  the  heart : 

Cold  approbation  gave  the  Ungering  bays. 

For  those  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise. 

A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom, 

But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fkme, 
Nor  wished  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's  flame ; 
Themselves  they  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ, 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  tHend; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  ftiture  days : 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were  strong. 
Their  slaves  were  mlling,  and  their  reign  was  long ; 
Till  shame  regained  the  post  that  sense  betrayed, 
And  virtue  called  oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crushed  by  rules,  and  weakened  as  refined 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  declamation  roared,  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread; 
Philosophy  remained,  though  nature  fled, 
But  forced  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit : 
Exulting  folly  hailed  the  JoyAil  day, 
And  Pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
And  mark  the  fliture  periods  of  the  stage  1 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  D'Urfeys,  yet  remain  in  store; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died. 
On  flying  cats  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Perhaps,  (for  who  can  guess  the  effects  of  chance  1) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot,  that,  here  by  fortune  placed, 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day. 
Ah !  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patron  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry, 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'Tis  yours  this  night  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense ; 
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To  chase  the  channs  of  soand,  the  pomp  of  show, 

For  nseAil  mirth  and  solitary  woe, 

Bid  scenic  Virtue  fonh  the  rising  age, 

And  Tnith  diffnse  her  radiance  for  the  stage. 

The  poetry  of  Johnson,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  forms  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  history  of  his  mind,  or  of  his  works.  His  great  lit- 
erary ^orts  were  all  made  in  prose,  and  these  will  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  his  fame,  as  firm  and  as  lasting  as  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written.  On  the  twentieth  of  March,  1750,  he  published  the  first  number 
of  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  The  BamMer,  and  continued  to  issue 
it  semi-weekly  until  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1752.  It  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  this  great  undertaking,  that  during  the  whole  period  through 
which  it  passed,  only  four  of  the  numbers  were  written  by  other  authors. 
Johnson  afterwards  collected  these  essays,  and  before  their  publication  in  a 
permanent  form,  he  revised  and  corrected  them  with  great  care.  Their 
style  is  lofty  and  measured,  and  though  somewhat  turgid,  abounds  in 
the  beautiful,  and  often  attains  even  to  the  grand.  His  imagery  is  strik- 
ing and  original,  and  his  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  earnest 
and  impressive.  Goldsmith  declared  that  a  complete  system  of  morals 
might  be  drawn  fi*om  them.  In  1758,  he  began  the  publication  of  The 
Idler,  a  periodical  similar  to  the  *  The  Rambler,'  and  of  the  same  duration. 
"While  engaged  in  conducting  this  work  he  lost  his  mother,  and  in  order  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  expenses  attending  her  funeral,  he  wrote,  in  the  incredibly 
brief  space  of  a  week,  HassaloBy  his  only  novel.  For  this  fiction  a  book- 
seller paid  him  a  hundred  pounds. 

Johnson  had,  at  this  time,  passed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  hitherto 
his  great  literary  labors  had  barely  afforded  him  a  decent  subsistence.  But 
now  the  scene  was  changed.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  first  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  fix)m  the  university 
of  Oxford ;  and,  in  1762,  the  king  settled  an  annual  unconditional  pension 
on  him  of  three  hundred  pounds.  In  1765,  appeared  his  edition  of  Shak- 
speare ;  containing  little,  however,  that  is  valuable  in  the  way  of  annotation, 
but  introduced  by  a  masterly  prefece.  In  1775,  he  published  his  Journey 
to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and,  in  1781,  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  It 
was  the  felicity  of  this  remarkable  author  to  improve  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  to  write  best  after  he  had  passed  that  period  of  life  when  most  men  are 
incapable  of  intellectual  exertion.  The  ^  Lives  of  the  Poets'  have  a  fireedom 
of  style,  a  vigor  of  thought  and  a  happiness  of  illustration,  rarely  attained 
even  by  their  author.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  defective,  as  the  lives  extend 
no  farther  back  than  Cowley,  thus  excluding  all  the  previous  poets  from 
Chaucer  downwards.  Some  feeble  and  worthless  rhymesters  also  obtained 
niches  in  Johnson's  gallery ;  but  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  whole  is  the 
injustice  done  to  some  of  our  greatest  masters  of  song,  in  consequence  of 
the  political  or  perscmal  prejudices  of  the  author.  To  Milton  he  is  strikingly 
unjust,  though  his  criticism,  on  *  Paradise  Lost,'  ia  able  and  profound.    Gray, 
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too,  IS  treated  with  a  coaneness  and  insensibilitj,  derogatory  only  to  the 
critic;  and  in  general  the  higher  order  of  .imaginative  poetry  Buffers  under 
his  ponderous  hand.  Its  beauties  were  too  airy  and  ethical  for  his  grasp^ 
too  subtle  for  his  feelings  or  understanding. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Johnson  had  completed  his  'lives  of  the  Poets,'  his 
health,  from  the  united  attacks  of  dropsy  and  asthma,  began  to  decline; 
and  during  the  progressive  increase  of  his  complaints  he  divided  his  time 
between  acts  of  devotion  and  claasical  recreations.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
man  whose  pen  had  ever  been  employed  in  reconamending  piety,  and  all 
the  ofBces  of  the  purest  morality,  and  whose  conduct  and  example  through 
life  had  uniformly  exhibited  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  Christian  virtues, 
should,  at  the  approach  of  death,  be  filled  with  dreadful  apprehensions  con- 
cerning his  future  state.  By  degrees,  however,  the  terrors  which  his 
imagination  had  created,  disappeared ;  and  he  expired  on  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  1784,  full  of  resignation,  strong  in  fiutii,  and  in  the  joyful  hope 
of  a  happy  resurrection. 

The  following  brief  extracts  will  dose  our  view  of  this  great  and  interest- 
ing author : — 

ON  USEFUL   KNOWLEDGE. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  common 
business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness  with  which  they  condescend  to  learn 
what  is  not  to  be  found  m  any  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider 
that,  though  admiration  is  excited  by  ahstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries,  yet 
pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated,  but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and 
qualities  more  easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that  can  only  converse 
upon  questions  about  which  only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient 
to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd 
of  lifb  without  a  companion.  He  that  can  only  be  useful  on  great  occasions,  may  die 
without  exercising  his  abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexa- 
tions which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothmg  is  required  to  remove  but  a  litUe 
dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  him  above  the  want  of 
hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire  of  fond  endearments  and  tender  of- 
flciousness ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  should  think  it  unnecessaiy  to  learn  those  arts 
by  which  friendship  may  be  gamed.  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant  reciproca- 
tion of  benefits,  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed 
as  others  are  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  only  imparted  as  others  are  qual- 
ified to  enjoy.  By  this  descent  fVom  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honour  will  be  lost :  for 
the  condescensions  of  learning  are  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  genius 
employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to  use  the  simile  of  Longinns,  like  the  sun  in  bis 
evening  declinations ;  he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases 
more  though  he  dazzles  less. 

ON  REYENQE. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  the  true  value  of 
time,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain.  He  that  willingly 
suffers  the  corrosions  of  inveterate  hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
gloom  and  malice  and  perturbations  of  stratagem,  can  not  surely  be  said  to  con- 
sult his  ease.    Aesentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity ;  a  combination  of  a 
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passion  which  all  endeavour  to  avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concor  to  detest  The 
man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage;  whose 
thoDghts  are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivances  of  min;  whose 
mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to  indulge  some 
hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another,  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings^  among  those  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who  have 
neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity,  nor  the  calm  of  innocence.  Whoever  considers 
the  weakness  both  of  himself  and  others  will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgive- 
ness. We  know  not  to  what  degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed ;  or  how 
much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  committed  it,  would  be 
extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance  or  negligence;  we  can  not  be  certain  how  much 
more  we  fbel  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mis- 
chief to  ourselves  by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to  design  the  efiEbcts 
of  accident;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only  because  we  have  made  our- 
selves delicate  and  tender;  we  are  on  every  side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guUt, 
which  we  are  certain  to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness.  From  this  pacific  and 
harmless  temper,  thus  propitious  to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquillity 
and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is  withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  in- 
sulted by  his  adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  \m- 
fiilling  and  universal  axiom, '  that  all  pride  is  algect  and  mean.'  It  is  always  an  ig- 
norant, lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  fiilse  appearance  of  excellence,  and  pro- 
ceeds not  from  consciousness  of  our  attaiuments,  but  insensibility  of  our  wants. 
Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right  Nothing  which  reason  condemns  can  be 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven  by  external  motives  from 
the  path  which  our  own  heart  approves,  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but  conviction,  to . 
suffer  the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice,  or  overpower  our  resolves,  is  to  sub- 
mit tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right  of 
directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  arrive,  is  a  constant  and  determi- 
nate pursuit  of  virtue  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  advantages ;  a  continual 
reference  of  every  action  to  the  divine  will ;  a  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  justice ; 
and  an  unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  perseverance  ^ 
only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which  many,  who  presume  to  boast  of  generous 
sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their  measures,  has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  ap- 
probation of  men ;  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  acknowl- 
edge, and  who,  when  we  have  courted  them  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no 
valuable  or  permanent  reward ;  of  beiugs  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, or  partially  determine  what  they  have  never  examined ;  and  whose  sentenco 
is,  therefore,  of  no  weight,  till  it  has  received  the  ratification  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like  these  at  the  price  of  his  innocence ;  he 
that  can  suffer  the  delight  of  such  acclamations  to  withhold  his  attention  from  the 
commands  of  the  universal  sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon 
the  greatness  of  his  mind ;  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and  reflection,  he 
must  become  despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrmk  with  shame  fh)m  the  remem- 
brance of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  foi^given,  it  is  indispensably  required  that  he  forgive.  It 
is  therefore  superfluous  to  urge  any  other  motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is 
suspended;  and  to  him  that  refuses  to  practice  it  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  bom  in  vain.' 

A  still  finer  specimen  of  Johnson's  style  is  afforded  in  an  essay  on  retire- 
ment from  the  world : — 

'  On  him,'  says  the  moralist, '  that  appears  to  pass  through  things  temporal  with  no 
other  care  than  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal,  I  look  with  such  veneration  as 
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iDcliDfifl  me  to  approve  hit  oondaet  in  the  whole,  without  ft  minute  eniTnimtion  of 
its  parts ;  yet  I  ooold  never  forbear  to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  eveiy  day  mnltaplyii^ 
•edncements  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened  efiVontery,  virtne  woold  not 
withdraw  the  infloenoe  of  lier  presenoe,  or  forbear  to  assert  her  natond  dignity  by 
open  and  ondaonted  perseveranoe  in  the  right  Piety  practioed  in  solitode,  Iflse  the 
flower  that  blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  ftagranoe  to  the  wuids  of  heaven,  and 
delight  those  embodied  spirits  that  survey  the  works  of  God  and  the  actioni  of  men; 
but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon  earthly  beings,  and,  however  free  from  taints  of 
impurity,  yet  wants  the  sacred  splendour  of  benefloenoe.' 

PARALLEL  BETWEEN  POPE  AND  DRTBEN. 

Pope  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Diyden,  whom,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity was  presented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality ;  and 
perhaps  his  character  may  receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared  with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were  not  allotted  in  a  leas 
proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  dismission  of  his  poetical  pr^udices,  and  the  r^ection  of  unnatnral 
thoughts  and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to  H>piy  <dl  the  Judgment 
that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely  fbr  the  people;  and  when 
he  pleased  others  he  contented  himself.  He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  la- 
tent powers;  he  never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor 
often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  fkulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  teQs  us,  vrith 
very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out 
what  the  present  moment  happened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ^ected  it  from  his  mind ;  fbr  when  he  had  no  pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no 
ftirther  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy :  he  desired  to  excel,  and  therefore  always  endeav- 
oured to  do  his  best:  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  tlie  Judgment  of  his 
readers,  and  expecting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself  He 
examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation,  and  retoodied 
every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  hiB  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands,  while  he  considered  and 
reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written 
with  such  regard  to  the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  satires 
of  *  Thirty-eight,*  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were  brought  to  him  by  the 
author  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied.  '  Almost  every  line,*  he  said,  *  was  then 
written  twice  over;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  after- 
wards to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  over  a  second  time.' 

HiB  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their  publication,  was  not 
strictly  true.  HLb  parental  attention  neyer  abandoned  them ;  what  he  found  amiss 
in  the  first  edition,  he  silently  corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to 
have  revised  the  *  Iliad,*  and  treed  it  from  some  of  its  imperf^tions ;  and  the  '  Essay 
on  Criticism'  received  many  improvements  after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom 
be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding  clearness,  elegance,  or  vigour. 

Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Dryden,  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  dili- 
gence of  Pope.  In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Diyden, 
whose  education  was  more  scholastic,  and  who,  before  he  became  an  author,  had 
been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has 
a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations,  from  a  more  extensive 
circumference  of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and 
Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Diyden  were  formed  by  c(miprehensive 
speculation,  and  those  of  Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  hi  the 
knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  exoelled  Ukewise  in  proae ;  but 
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Pope  did  not  borrow  hb  prose  fW>m  his  predecessor.  Tbe  style  of  Dryden  is  capri- 
dons  and  varied,  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  obeys  the  motions 
of  his  own  miod,  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition.  Dryden 
is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid,  Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle. 
Dryden's  page  is  a  natural  field  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied 
exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation,  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe, 
and  levelled  by  the  roDer. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet,  that  quality  without  which  Judg- 
ment is  oold,  and  knowledge  is  inert,  that  energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies, 
and  animates,  the  superiority  must  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It 
IS  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  his  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  because  Dry- 
den had  more ;  A)r  every  other  writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope ;  and 
even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better 
poems.  Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some  external 
occasion,  or  extorted  by  some  domestic  necessity ;  he  composed  without  considera- 
tion, and  published  without  correction.  What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or 
gather  in  (me  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory 
antion  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his  images,  and 
to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce  or  chance  might  supply.  If  the  fiights 
of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher.  Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's 
fires  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant  Dryden 
often  suxpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  flills  below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with 
frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  considered,  be  found  Just ;  and  if  the 
leader  should  suspect  me,  as  I  suspect  myself,  of  some  partial  fondness  for  the 
memory  of  Dryden,  let  him  not  too  hastily  condemn  me,  for  meditation  and  inquiiy 
may,  perhaps,  show  him  the  reasonableness  of  my  determination. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  LANDING  AT  lONA. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  iBland  which  was  once  the  himinaiy  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  naind  from  all  local 
emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were 
possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  fhture,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dig- 
nified by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  The  man  is  littie  to  be  envied  whose  patriot- 
ism would  not  gain  force  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
wanner  among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

Jambs  Hab&ib,  a  learned  and  benevolent  contemporary  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  a  co-worker  with  him  in  the  field  of  useful  knowledge^  was  bom  at 
Salisbury,  in  1 700.  From  the  grammarHschool  of  his  native  place  he  entered 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree. 
Harris  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune :  he  sat  several  years  in  parliament, 
and  was  successively  a  brd  of  the  admiraltj,  and  lord  of  the  treasury.  In 
1774  he  was  made  secretary  and  oomptroller  to  the  queen,  a  situation 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  December  the  twenty-third,  1780. 

Though  an  eminent  statesman,  Harris  still  found  thne  to  devote  much 
attention  to  literature.  In  1744,  he  pubhshed  treatises  on  art,  on  music 
and  painting,  and  on  happiness.    Theee  productions  were,  however,  the 
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mere  foremnnera  of  the  celebrated  work  which  he  published  in  1751,  onder 
the  title  of  HermeSy  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  eoncemiTig  Universal 
Grammar,  The  author's  definitions  may  be  considered,  in  some  instances, 
arbitrarj,  and  his  rules  complicated ;  but  his  profound  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature,  and  his  general  learning,  supplying  numerous  illustrations,  enabled 
him  to  produce  so  curious  and  yaluable  a  work  on  this  intricate  subject^ 
that  every  writer  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  grammar,  must  now 
consult '  Hermes/  Unfortunately  the  study  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe  was,  at  that  time,  little  attended  to ;  and  to 
this  cause  must  be  attributed  some  of  his  errors,  and  the  imperfections  of  his 
plan.  To  the  same  circumstance  must  be  attributed  many  of  the  erroneous 
etymological  distinctions  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

WiLUAM  Melmoth,  whose  refined  classical  taste  and  learning  enriched 
this  period  of  English  literature  with  a  translation  of  Pliny's  Letters,  was 
bom  in  1710.  Under  the  assumed  name  of  Fitzosbome,  Melmoth  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Letters  on  Literary  and  Moral  Subjects^  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  their  style.  His  translations,  however,  are  the  literary  performances 
upon  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  That  of  Pliny's  Letters,  Warton,  a 
highly  competent  judge,  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  few  translations  that 
are  better  than  the  original  He  also  translated  Cicero's  Letters  to  severs! 
of  his  friends,  and  the  treatises  De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute,  to  which  he 
appended  large  and  valuable  annotations.  These  translations  are  still  the 
best  we  have ;  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  though  sometimes 
feeble,  firom  excess  of  polish  and  ornament,  is  generally  correct,  perspicuous, 
and  highly  musical  in  construction. 

Melmoth  died  in  1799,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  pious  man,  and  his  character  shines  forth  in  all 
his  writings.    From  his  '  Letters'  we  select  the  following  extract : — 

CONVERSATION. 

It  IS  with  much  pleasure  I  look  back  upon  that  phOoeophical  week  which  I  lately 
enjoyed  at  -»— ;  as  there  is  do  part,  perhaps,  of  social  Ufb  which  affords  more  real 
satisfaction  than  those  hours  which  one  passes  in  rational  and  unreserved  convem- 
tion.  The  fVee  communication  of  sentiments  amongst  a  set  of  ingenious  and  specn- 
lative  friends,  such  as  those  you  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  throws  the 
mind  into  the  most  advantageous  exercise,  and  shows  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
its  opinions,  with  greater  force  of  conviction  than  any  other  method  we  can  empl<iy. 

That '  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,'  is  true  in  more  views  of  our  species  than 
one;  and  society  gives  strength  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  polish  to  our  mannera. 
The  soul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  own  solitary  contemplations,  is  insensibly  drawn 
by  a  sort  of  constitutional  bias,  which  generally  leads  her  opimons  to  the  side  of 
her  inclinations.  Hence  it  is  that  she  contracts  those  peculiarities  of  reasoning,  and 
littie  habits  of  thinking,  which  so  oflen  confirm  her  in  the  most  fantastical  errors ;  but 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  recover  the  mind  ttom  this  fklae  bent  than  the  counter- 
warmth  of  impartial  debates.  Conversation  opens  our  views,  and  gives  our  facul- 
ties a  more  v^orous  play ;  It  puts  us  upon  turning  cor  notions  on  every  side,  and 
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holds  them  up  to  a  light  that  discovers  those,  latent  flaws  which  would  prohahly 
have  lain  concealed  in  the  gloom  of  unagitated  abstraction.  Accordingly,  one  may 
remark  that  most  of  those  wild  doctrines  which  have  been  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
have  generally  owed  their  birth  to  persons  whose  circmnstances  of  disposition  have 
given  them  the  fewest  opportunities  of  canvassing  their  respective  systems  in  the 
way  of  tree  and  friendly  debate.  Had  the  authors  of  many  an  extravagant  hypothe- 
sis discussed  their  principles  in  private  circles,  ere  they  had  given  vent  to  them  in 
public,  the  observations  of  Yerro  had  never  perhaps  been  made  (or  never,  at  least, 
with  so  much  justice),  that '  there  is  no  opinion  so  absurd,  but  has  some  philosopher 
or  other  to  produce  in  its  support.' 

Upon  this  principle  I  imagine  it  is  that  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  antiquity  are 
written  in  the  dialogue  manner.  Plato  and  Tully,  it  should  seem,  thought  truth 
could  never  be  examined  with  more  advantage  than  amidst  the  amicable  opposition 
of  well-regulated  converse.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  subjects  of  a  serious  and 
philosophical  kind  were  more  frequently  the  topics  of  Greek  and  Roman  conversa- 
tions than  they  are  of  ours  *,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  world  had  not  yet  given  oc- 
casion to  those  prudential  reasons  which  may  now  perhaps  restrain  a  more  free  ex- 
change of  sentiments  amongst  us.  There  was  something,  likewise,  in  the  very  scenes 
themselves  where  they  usually  assembled,  that  almost  unavoidably  turned  the 
stream  of  their  conversations  into  this  useful  channel.  Their  rooms  and  gardens 
were  generally  adorned,  you  know,  with  the  statues  of  the  greatest  masters  of  rea- 
son that  had  then  appeared  in  the  world ;  and  while  Socrates  or  Aristotle  stood  in 
their  view,  it  is  no  wonder  their  discourse  fell  upon  those  subjects  which  such  ani- 
mating  representations  would  naturally  suggest.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
many  of  those  ancient  pieces  which  are  drawn  up  in  the  dialogue  manner  were  no 
imaginary  conversations  invented  by  their  authors,  but  faithftil  transcripts  from  real 
lifb.  And  it  is  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other,  which  contributes 
to  give  them  that  remarkable  advanta^  over  the  generality  of  modem  compositions 
which  have  been  formed  upon  the  same  plan.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  could  scarcely 
name  more  than  three  or  four  of  this  kind  which  have  appeared  in  our  language 
worthy  of  notice.  My  Lord  Shaftesbury's  dialogue,  entitled  The  Moralists,  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's upon  Ancient  Coins,  Mr.  Spence's  upon  the  Odyssey,  together  with  those  of 
my  very  ingenious  friend,  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  are  almost  the  only  productions 
in  this  way  which  have  hitherto  come  forth  amongst  us  with  advantage.  These, 
indeed,  are  all  masterpieces  of  the  kind,  and  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  learning 
and  politeness.  The  conversation  in  each  of  these  most  elegant  performances  is 
conducted,  not  in  the  usual  absurd  method  of  introducmg  one  disputant  to  be  tamely 
silenced  by  the  other,  but  in  the  more  lively  dramatic  manner,  where  a  just  contrast 
of  characters  is  preserved  throughout,  and  where  the  several  speakers  support  their 
respective  sentiments  with  all  the  strength  and  spirit  of  a  well-bred  opposition. 

James  Burnet,  afterwards  Lord  Monboddo,  a  man  of  real  learning  and 
talent,  but  a  humorist  in  character  and  opinions,  was  bom  at  Monboddo,  in 
Scotland,  in  1714.  He  was  educated  at  ihe  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  in 
1738,  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  bar.  By  veiy  devoted  attention  to  his 
professional  duties  he  soon  attained  to  eminence,  and  in  1767,  was  raised  to 
the  bench.  After  a  life  of  study  and  eccentricity,  discharging  his  duties  as  a 
lord  of  sessions  with  uprightness  and  integrity,  and  much  respected  in 
private  life,  for  his  amiable  disposition.  Lord  Monboddo  died,  in  Edinburgh, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1709,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 

Lord  Monboddo's  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language^  pub- 
lished in  1771,  is  one  of  those  singular  works  which  at  once  provoke  study 
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and  ridicule.  The  author,  hesides  being  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  was 
a  humorist  in  diaracter  and  opinions.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  Greek  liter- 
ature and  antiquities,  and  a  worshipper  of  Homer.  So  far  did  he  carry  this 
peculiarity,  that,  finding  carriages  were  not  in  use  among  the  ancients,  he 
never  would  enter  one,  but  made  all  his  distant  journeys  on  hoiseback,  evem 
tall  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  it  was 
a  degradation  of  the  genuine  dignity  of  human  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the 
tail  of  a  horse,  instead  of  mounting  upon  his  back.  But  this  eccentric  philos- 
opher was  less  careful  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  in  some  of  his  opinions. 
He  gravely  nuuntains  in  his  *  Essay'  that  men  were  originally  monkeys,  in 
which  condititA  they  remained  for  ages,  destitute  of  speech,  reascm,  and 
social  affections.  They  gradually  improved,  according  to  Monboddo^s  the- 
ory, as  geologists  say  the  earth  was  changed  by  successive  revolutions ;  but 
he  contends  that  the  ourang-outangs  are  still  of  the  human  species,  and  that 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human  beings  with  tails  like 
monkeys,  which  had  been  discovered  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  by 
a  Swedish  skipper.  AH  the  moral  sentiments  and  domestic  aifections  were, 
according  to  this  whimsical  philosopher,  the  result  of  art,  contrivance,  and 
experience,  as  much  as  ship-building,  or  any  other  mechanical  invention; 
and  hence  he  places  man,  in  his  natural  state,  below  beavers  and  sea-cats, 
which  he  terms  social  and  political  animals.  In  1779,  Lord  Monboddo  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  work  on  ancient  metaphysicians,  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
which,  like  his  former  publications,  is  equally  learned  and  equally  whim- 
sical. 

John  Hawkssworth,  an  eminent  periodical  writer,  and  conductor  of 
The  Adventurer y  the  paper  that  succeeded  the  'Rambler.'  was  bom  at 
Bromley,  in  Kent,  in  1 7 15.  Of  poor  parentage,  he  was  early  apprenticed  to 
a  watch-maker ;  but  finally  left  that  business  for  public  life  and  literaij 
pursuits.  His  wife  kept  a  boarding-school  at  Bromley,  and  by  the  means 
of  a  lady  of  influence  in  Indian  afliurs,  he  became  known  to  the  commercial 
world,  and  was  elected  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  com- 
menced the  'Adventurer'  in  1752,  and  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Johnson,  War- 
ton,  and  others,  he  carried  it  on  for  two  years  with  such  success,  that  arch- 
bishop Herring  conferred  upon  him,  though  a  dissenter,  the  Lambeth  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  '  The  Adventurer'  was  more  in  the  style  of  light  reading 
than  'The  Bambler,'  and  more  various  in  its  contents.  Hawkesworth  was, 
however,  an  imitator  of  Johnson,  and  the  following  conclusion  of  his  peri- 
odical has  much  of  the  Johnsonian  swell  and  cast  of  imagination. 

The  hour  is  h«st>ening  in  which  whatever  praise  or  censure  I  have  acquired  by 
these  composltioiu,  if  they  are  remembered  at  all,  will  be  remembered  with  equal 
indifference,  and  the  tenor  of  them  only  will  afford  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is  im- 
patient to  date  my  last  paper,  wHl  shortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is  now  writing  it 
in  the  dust,  and  still  this  breast  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection :  but  let  not  this 
be  read  as  something  that  relates  only  to  another;  for  a  few  yean  only  can  divida 
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the  eye  tliat  is  now  reading  from  the  hand  that  has  written.  This  awfU  tnith, 
howerer  obTiona,  and  however  reiterated,  is  yet  frequently  forgotten;  for  surely,  if 
we  did  not  lose  our  remembrance,  or  at  least  our  sensibility,  that  view  would  always 
predominate  in  our  lires  which  alone  can  affbrd  us  comfort  when  we  die. 

Besides  his  *  Adventiirer,'  Dr.  Hawkeswortli  engaged  in  various  other 
fiterary  enterprises,  amongst  which  were  a  translation  of  Telemachus,  and  a 
Narrative  of  Captain  CooJ^b  Discoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  The  former 
IB  a  verj  admirable  performance,  but  to  the  latter  task  the  author  was  not 
equal ;  and  though  he  received  for  his  labor  the  large  sum  of  six  thousand 
pounds,  his  failure  was  a  source  of  so  deep  mortification  as  to  hasten  his 
death.  He  expired  on  the  sixteenth  ofNovember,  1773,  before  he  had  reached 
his  fifty-ninth  year. 

William  Frrr,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  states- 
men of  any  age  or  country,  was  bom  at  Boconnock,  in  Cornwall,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  1708.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity 
Coil^,  Oxford ;  but  left  the  latter  before  he  had  taken  his  degree,  in  order 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  comet  in  the  Blues.  His  militaiy  career, 
however,  was  of  short  duration ;  for  before  he  was  quite  twenty-one,  he  had 
a  seat  in  Parliament  His  talents  for  debate  soon  became  conspicuous ;  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bill  of  registering  seamen,  in  1740,  he  made  his 
memorable  reply  to  Walpole,  who  had  taunted  him  with  his  youtL  This 
burst  of  youthful  ardor  has  been  immortalized  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  then 
reported  the  parliamentary  debates  for  the  G^tleman's  Magazine.  The 
reply,  as  we  now  possess  it,  is,  therefore,  rather  the  production  of  Johnson 
than  of  Pitt,  and  is  not  entitled  to  a  place  here. 

To  follow  Pitt  firom  this  period  throughout  his  brilliant  career,  would  be 
to  recapitulate  the  histoiy  of  England  during  those  exdting  days.  His 
style  of  oratory  was  of  the  highest  dass — ^rapid,  vehement,  and  overpowering, 
and  it  was  adorned  by  all  the  graces  of  action  and  delivery.  His  public 
character  was  singularly  pure  and  disinterested,  considering  the  sensuality 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  but  as  a  statesman,  he  was  often  inconsistent, 
haughty,  and  impracticable.  His  acceptance  of  a  peerage,  in  1766,  injured 
his  popularity  with  the  nation,  who  loved  and  even  reverenced  him  as  '  the 
great  commoner,'  but  he  still '  shook  the  senate'  with  the  resistless  appeals 
of  his  eloquence.  His  speedi  against  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
war  with  America,  delivered  when  he  was  more  than  sixty  yean  old,  and 
enfeebled  by  disease,  is  too  characteristic  and  noble  to  be  here  omitted : — 

AGAINST  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  INDIANS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

I  can  not,  my  lords,  I  wUl  not,  Join  in  congratulation  on  misfortune  and  disgrace. 
This,  my  lords,  Is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment;  it  is  not  a  time  for  adulation; 
the  smoothness  of  flatteiy  can  not  save  us  in  this  mgged  and  awfbl  crisis.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dis- 
pel the  delusion  and  darkness  which  envelope  it,  and  display,  in  its  ftill  danger  and 
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femdne  colours,  the  rain  which  10  brought  to  our  doors.  Can  ministers  stfll  presume 
to  expect  support  in  their  infatuation  1    Can  parliament  be  so  dead  to  their  dignity 
and  duty,  as  to  gi^re  their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded  and  forced  nponthem; 
measures,  my  lords,  which  have  reduced  this  late  flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and 
contempt  1    But  yesterday,  and  England  might  have  stood  against  the  world ;  now, 
none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence !  The  people  whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but 
whom  we  now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  you,  supplied  with  every 
military  store,  have  their  interests  consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entertained,  by 
your  inveterate  enemy;  and  ministers  do  not,  and  dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity 
or  effect.    The  desperate  state  of  our  anny  abroad  is  in  part  known.    No  man  more 
highly  esteems  and  honours  the  English  troops  than  I  do;  I  know  their  virtues  and 
their  valour ;  I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  but  impossibilities ;  and  I  know 
that  the  conquest  of  English  America  is  an  impossibility.    You  can  not,  my  lords, 
you  can  not  conquer  America.    What  is  your  present  situation  there  1    We  do  not 
know  the  worst ;  but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing  and 
mflbred  much.    Ton  may  swell  every  expense,  accumulate  every  assistance,  and 
extend  your  traffic  to  the  shambles  of  every  German  despot ;  your  attempts  will  be 
forever  vam  and  impotent— doubly  so,  indeed,  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which 
you  rely ;  for  it  irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of  your  adversaries, 
to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and 
their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.    If  I  were  an  American,  as  I 
am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms :  Never,  never,  never !    But,  my  lords,  who  is  the  man,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  disgraces  and  mischief>i  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  authorize  and  asso- 
ciate to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-kuife  of  the  savage :  to  call  into  civil- 
ized alliance  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the  woods ;  to  delegate  to  the  mer- 
ciless Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbar- 
ous war  against  our  brethren  1    My  lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and 
punishment    But,  my  lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  defended,  not  only  on 
the  principles  of  policy  and  necessity,  but  also  on  those  of  morality ;  '  for  it  is  per- 
fectly allowable,'  says  Lord  Suffolk, '  to  use  all  means  which  God  and  nature  have 
put  into  our  hands.'    I  am  astonished,  I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles  ood- 
ftsaed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  house  or  in  this  country.    My  lords,  I  did  not 
intend  to  encroach  so  much  on  your  attention ;  but  I  can  not  repress  my  indignation 
—I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.    My  lords,  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this 
house,  as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horrible  barbarity  \    That  Qod 
and  nature  hath  put  into  our  hands !    What  ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble  lord 
may  entertain  I  know  not;  but  I  know  that  such  detestable  principles  are  equally 
abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity.    What  I  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God 
and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife !  to  the  cannibal  savage, 
torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled  victims !    Such 
notions  shock  every  precept  of  morality,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment 
of  honour.    These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of  them, 
demand  the  most  decisive  indignatioa    I  call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  this 
most  learned  bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support  the  justice  of 
their  country.    I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  faiterpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their 
lawn ;  upon  the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this 
poUution.    I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  lordships  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your 
ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.    I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my 
country  to  vindicate  the  national  character.    I  invoke  the  Genius  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this 
noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.    In  vain  did 
he  defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the  religion  of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of 
Borne,  if  these  worse  than  Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are  endured 
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aiqoiig  TU.  To  send  forth  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood !  agtdnst  whomi 
your  Protestant  brethren!  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and 
extirpate  their  race  and  name  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  these  horrible  hell- 
hounds of  war !  Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre-eminence  in  barbarity.  She  armed  her- 
self with  blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  Mexico ;  we,  more  ruth- 
less, loose  these  dogs  of  war  against  our  countrymen  in  America,  endeared  to  us  by  e  veiy 
tie  that  can  sanctify  humanity.  I  solemnly  call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  every 
order  of  men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  inikmous  procedure  the  indelible  stigma 
of  the  public  abhorrence.  More  particularly  I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of  our 
reDgion  to  do  away  this  iniquity;  let  them  perform  a  lustration,  to  purify  the  country 
lh>m  this  deep  and  deadly  sin.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable 
to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I 
could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  even  reposed  my  head  upon  my  pil- 
low, without  giving  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  preposterous 
principles. 

The  last  ten  years  of  Lord  Chatham's  life  were  attended  with  great  bodily 
infinnity ;  and  his  final  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  thus  touchingly 
described  by  Belsham  the  historian : — 

*  The  mind  fbels  interested  in  the  minutest  circumstances  relating  to  the  last  day 
of  the  public  life  of  this  renowned  statesman  and  patriot.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rich 
suit  of  black  velvety  with  a  ftill  wig,  and  covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  house,  he  refreshed  himself  in  the  lord  chancellor's  room,  where  he 
staid  till  prayers  were  over,  and  till  he  was  informed  that  business  was  going  to 
begin.  He  was  then  led  into  the  house  by  his  son  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  William  Pitt 
and  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  all  the  lords  standing  up  out  of  respect,  and  making  a  lane 
for  him  to  pass  to  the  earl's  bench,  he  bowing  very  gracef\illy  to  them  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  looked  pale  and  much  emaciated,  but  his  eye  retained  all  its  native  fire ; 
which,  joined  to  his  general  deportment,  and  the  attention  of  the  house,  formed  a 
spectacle  very  striking  and  impressive. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  sat  down.  Lord  Chatham  rose,  and  began  by 
lamenting  '  that  his  bodily  infirmities  had  so  long  and  at  so  important  a  crisis  pre- 
vented his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  parliament.  He  declared  that  he  had  made 
an  effort  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  his  constitution  to  come  down  to  the  house 
on  this  day,  perhaps  the  last  time  he  should  ever  be  able  to  enter  its  walls,  to  express 
the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  idea  which  he  understood  was  gone  forth  of  yielding 
up  the  sovereignty  of  America.  My  lords,'  continued  he, '  I  rejoice  that  the  grave 
has  not  closed  upon  me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismem- 
berment of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarehy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load  of 
infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country,  in  this  most  perilous  conjuncture ; 
but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory  I  never  will  consent  to  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fkirest  possessions. 
Shall  a  people,  so  lately  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house 
of  Bourbon  1  It  is  impossible !  In  God's  name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  de- 
clare either  for  peace  or  war,  and  if  peace  can  not  be  preserved  with  honour,  why  is 
not  war  commenced  without  hesitation  1  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the 
resources  of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufi^cient  to  maintain  its  Just  rights, 
though  I  know  them  not.  Any  state,  my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at 
least  make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  fkll,  let  us  fkll  like  men.' 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  reply,  declared  himself  to  be  'totally  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  we  were  to  resist  with  success  the  combination  of  America  with  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  He  urged  the  noble  lord  to  point  out  any  possible  mode,  if  he 
were  able  to  do  it,  of  making  the  Americans  renounce  that  independence  of  which 
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they  were  in  pooeKkm.  His  Qimoe  added,  that  if  be  coidd  not,  no  man  coold ;  and 
If  it  was  not  in  hia  power  to  change  hia  opinion  on  the  noble  lord's  authority,  nn- 
■apported  by  any  reasons  but  a  recital  of  the  calamities  arising  from  a  state  of  thix^ 
not  in  the  power  of  this  oonntiy  now  to  alter.' 

Lord  Chatham,  who  had  appeared  greatly  moved  dniing  the  reply,  made  an  eager 
flIKbrt  to  rise  at  the  condnsion  of  it,  as  if  labonriqg  with  some  great  idea,  and  impa- 
tient to  giro  ftall  scope  to  his  feelii^;  bat  before  he  could  ntter  a  word,  presshy 
his  hand  on  his  bos<mi,  he  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  oonTnlsive  fit.  The  Dnke  of 
Cnmberland,  Lord  Temple,  and  other  lords  near  him,  canght  him  in  their  anns. 
The  house  was  immediately  cleared ;  and  his  lordship  being  carried  into  an  a^join- 
faig  apartment,  the  debate  was  adjourned.  Medical  assistance  being  obtained,  his 
lordship  in  some  degree  recovered,  and  waa  conveyed  to  hia  flivourite  villa  of  Hayoa 
In  Kent,  where,  after  liqgering  some  Ibw  weeks,  he  expired  Bfay  11,  1778,  in  the 
TOth  year  of  his  age.' 

The  Earl  of  Chatham^s  literary  labors,  mdependent  of  his  public  pontion, 
were  chiefly  ccMiflned  to  two  series  of  letters,  the  one  addressed  to  his  nephew, 
Lord  Camelford,  and  the  other  to  various  contemporaried,  and  not  published 
till  many  years  after  the  noble  author's  death.  The  former  contains  much 
excellent  advice  for  regulating  the  conduct  and  intercourse  of  life,  a  sincere 
admiration  of  classical  learning,  and  great  kindliness  of  domestic  feeling  and 
affection.  By  the  latter,  which  was  not  published  till  1841,  some  light  is 
thrown  on  cotemporary  history  and  public  events ;  but  its  principal  value 
IB  of  a  reflex  nature,  derived  from  our  interest  m  all  that  relates  to  the  lofty 
and  oommanding  intellect  which  so  long  stamped  the  destinieB  of  Europe. 

A  review  of  the  life,  gemus,  and  public  career  of  Burke,  the  most  elo- 
quent and  imaginative  of  English  political  writers,  and  the  meet  philoeoplu- 
<»1  of  her  statesmen,  with  a  brief  notice  of  The  Letien  of  Junius,  will  dose 
our  remarks  on  English  literature. 

Edmund  Burki  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  the  first  of  January,  1730.  His 
fitther  was  a  respectable  attorney,  and  afforded  his  son  the  best  of  educa- 
tional advantages.  His  classical  studies  were  pursued  at  an  academy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  conducted  by  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  quaker  of  talents 
and  learning.  At  this  school,  according  to  his  own  statement,  Burke  acquired 
the  most  valuable  of  his  mental  habits ;  and  his  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  his  early  instructor  ceased  only  with  his  life.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  in  1749,  received  his  bachelor^ 
degree.  Havbg  now  the  wcnrld  befi»tt  him  and  hia  own  way  to  make 
through  it,  he  repaired  to  London,  and  with  the  usual  ardor  of  youth,  en- 
tered the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  hiw.  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  law  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  turn  his 
attention  to  literature  and  politios.  Aftier  laboring  for  some  time  on  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  he  produced  his  first  conspicuous  work,  in  the  form 
of  a  parody  on  the  style  and  manner  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  title  of 
this  performance  is  a  Vindication  of  Natural  Society j  and  in  it  the  para- 
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doxical  reasoning  of  the  noble  skeptic  is  pushed  to  a  ridiculouB  extreme, 
and  its  absurdity  very  happily  exposed. 

In  1757,  Burke  published  an  original  and  very  important  work  under 
the  title  of  A  Pkiloaaphtcal  Inquiry  into  the  Griffin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  The  boldness  of  ihe  author's  views,  clothed  in 
language  at  once  strong  and  perspicuous,  soon  attracted  public  attention, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  his  introduction  to  the  society  of  Johnson,  Rey- 
nolds, Goldsmith,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Though  thus  ele- 
vated in  his  associations,  he  had  still  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  and 
was  compelled  to  pass  much  of  his  time  compiling  for  booksellers.  He 
suggested  to  Dodsley,  the  plan  of  an  Annual  Register,  which  that  spirited 
publisher  adopted,  Burke  furnishing  the  whole  of  the  original  matter.  He 
continued  for  several  years  to  write  the  historical  portion  <^  this  valuable 
compilation.  In  1771  he  accompanied  the  £arl  of  Hali&x  to  Ireland  as 
one  of  his  secretaries ;  and  four  yean  afterwards  he  was  £urly  knched  into 
public  life,  as  a  Whig  politician,  by  becoming  private  secretary  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  then  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  A  seat  in 
parliament  next  followed,  and  Burke  soon  became  a  leading  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  first  seat  was  for  Wendover,  and  he  was  after- 
wards member  for  Bristol,  and  Malton.  His  speeches  on  American  affidrs 
were  among  his  most  vigorous  and  felicitous  appearances ;  his  most  impor- 
tant duty  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  regency  biU  o   Mr.  Pitt 

Stormier  times  were,  however,  at  hand :  the  Frendi  Revolution  was  then, 
to  use  one  of  his  own  metaphors,  ^blackening  the  horizon,'  and  he  early 
predicted  the  course  it  would  take.  He  strenuously  warned  his  country- 
men against  the  dangerous  influence  of  French  principles,  and  published  his 
memorable  Beftectiam  on  the  French  Bevolution,  This  produced  a  rupture 
between  him  and  his  Whig  friends,  Fox  in  particular;  but  with  characteristic 
ardor  Burke  went  on  denouncing  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution,  and  pub- 
lished his  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs;  his  Letters  to  a  Noble 
Lord  ;  and  his  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the  Begicide  Direc- 
tory of  France.  The  splendor  of  these  compositions,  the  various  knowledge 
which  they  display,  the  rich  imagery  with  which  they  abound,  and  the 
spirit  of  philosophical  reflection  which  pervades  them  all,  stamp  them  among 
the  first  literary  productions  of  their  time.  Judged  as  poUtical  treatises, 
they  may,  in  some  instances,  be  considered  as  exaggerated  in  their  tone  and 
manner :  the  imagination  of  the  orator  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  sober  prudence  and  correct  taste ;  but  in  all  his  wanderings,  genius,  wis- 
dom and  eloquence  equally  appear,  and  such  a  flood  of  rich  illustration  had 
never  before  been  poured  on  questions  of  state  policy  and  government 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  Burke's  sagacity  enabled  him  to  foresee 
the  dreadful  consequences  which  it  would  entail  upon  France,  and  the 
world ;  and  his  enthusiastic  temperament  led  him  to  state  his  impressions  in 
language  sometimes  overcharged  and  almost  bombasUc ;  sometimes  full  of 
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prophetic  fire,  and  always  with  an  energy  and  exuberance  of  &ncy  in  whidi, 
among  philosophical  politicians,  he  was  unrivalled.  According  to  one  of 
his  oontemporaries  he  labored  to  form  his  character  in  eloquence,  in  policy, 
in  ethics,  and  in  philosophy,  upon  the  model  of  Cicero,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  greatly  surpassed  the  original. 

In  1794,  Burke  retired  from  parliament ;  and  having  previously  been  en- 
abled, through  the  friendship  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  to  purchase 
an  estate  near  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire,  thither  he  now  repaired, 
and  there  spent,  exclusively,  his  few  remaining  years.  In  1795,  he  was  re- 
warded with  an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds,  from  the  dvi. 
Ibt,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  elevate  him  to  the  peerage,  but  the  death 
of  his  only  son  rendered  him  indifferent,  if  not  averse,  to  such  a  distinction. 
The  force  and  energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  creative  richness  of  his  imagina- 
tion, continued  with  him  to  the  last  His  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  on  his 
Pension,  his  Letters  on  a  Begicide  Peace,  and  his  Observations  on  the  Cbn- 
duct  of  the  Minority y  all  written  after  his  retirement,  bear  no  traces  of  de- 
caying vigor,  though  produced  when  he  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty^seven. 
The  keen  interest  with  which  he  regarded  passing  events,  particularly  ihi^ 
great  drama  then  being  acted  in  France,  is  still  manifest  in  these  works ; 
with  general  observations  and  reflections,  the  profundity  and  universal  ap- 
plication of  which  strike  the  mind  with  irresistible  force.  Burke  was  at 
once  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  and  a  practical  statesman  ;  and  his 
knowledge,  his  industry,  and  his  perseverance,  were  as  remarkable  as  his 
genius.  The  protracted  and  brilliant  career  of  this  great  man  was  termi- 
nated on  the  ninth  of  July,  1797,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  diurch  at 
Beaconsfield,  where  a  plain  marble  tablet  still  indicates  the  place  of  his  re- 
pose. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  style  of  this  truly  great 
writer,  by  suitable  selections  from  his  works.  For  this  purpose  we  present 
the  following  brief  extracts : — 

THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COMPARED. 

On  cloflini;  this  general  view  of  beauty,  it  naturally  occurs  that  we  should  compare 
it  with  the  sublime ;  and,  in  this  comparison,  there  appears  a  remarkable  contrast ; 
for  sublime  objects  are  vast  in  their  dimensions,  beautiAiI  ones  comparatively  smaU : 
beauty  should  be  smooth  and  polished ;  the  great,  rugged  and  negligent :  beauty 
should  shun  the  right  line,  yet  deviate  from  it  insensibly ;  the  great,  in  many  cases, 
loves  the  right  line,  and  when  it  deviates,  it  often  makes  a  strong  deviation :  beauty 
should  not  be  obscure ;  the  great  ought  to  be  dark  and  gloomy :  beauty  should  be 
light  and  delicate ;  the  great  ought  to  be  solid,  and  even  massive.  They  are,  indeed, 
ideas  of  a  very  different  nature,  one  being  founded  on  i>ain,  the  other  on  pleasure ; 
and,  however  they  may  vaiy  afterward  from  the  direct  nature  of  their  causes,  yet 
these  causes  keep  up  an  eternal  distinction  between  them,  a  distinction  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  whose  business  It  is  to  affect  the  passions.  In  the  infinite  variety 
of  natural  combinations,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  qualities  of  things  the  most  re- 
mote imaginable  fVom  each  other  united  in  the  same  object  We  must  expect,  also, 
to  find  combinations  of  the  same  kind  in  the  works  of  art    But  when  we  consider 
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the  power  of  an  object  upon  onr  passions,  we  must  know  that,  when  any  thing  is 
intended  to  affect  the  mind  by  the  force  of  some  predominate  property,  the  affection 
produced  is  like  to  be  the  more  uniform  and  perfect,  if  all  the  other  properties  or 
qualities  of  the  object  be  of  the  same  natore,  and  tending  to  the  same  design  as  the 
principal  : 

If  black  and  white  blend,  soften,  and  unite 

A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  and  white  1 

If  the  qualities  of  the  sublime  and  beautiAil  are  sometimes  found  united,  does 
this  prove  that  they  are  the  same ;  does  it  prove  that  they  are  any  way  allied ;  does 
it  prove  even  that  they  are  not  opposite  and  contradictory  1  Black  and  white 
may  soften,  may  blend,  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  the  same.  Nor,  when  they  are 
so  softened  and  blended  with  each  other,  or  with  different  colors,  is  the  power 
of  black  as  black,  or  of  white  as  white,  so  strong  as  when  each  stands  uniform 
and  distinguished. 

ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  SON'S  DEATH. 

Had  it  pleased  Qod  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succession,  I  should  have  been, 
accordiog  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  found- 
er of  a  &mily ;  I  should  have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal 
merit  can  be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honour,  in  gene- 
rosity, in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every  liberal  accomplishment, 
would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  any  of  those 
whom  he  traces  in  his  line.  His  Grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility 
in  his  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine  than  to  me.  He 
would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  symmetrized  every  disproportion.  It 
would  not  have  been  for  that  successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reser- 
voir of  merit  in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient  living  spring 
of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived,  he  would  have  re-purchased  the 
bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times  more,  if  ten  times  more  he  had  received.  He 
was  made  a  public  creature,  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer,  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and  whoso  wisdom 
it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it  in  another  manner,  and  (what- 
ever my  querulous  weakness  might  suggest,)  a  fkr  better.  The  stoim  has  gone 
over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has 
scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours,  I  am  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  most  un- 
feignedly  recognize  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree  submit  to  it.  But  whilst 
I  humble  myself  before  God,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  uiyust  and  inconsiderate  men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  Afler  some 
of  the  convulsive  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  himself,  and  repent- 
ed in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  find  him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbours  of  his  who 
visited  his  dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  his  mise- 
ry. I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I 
greatly  deceive  myself,  if  in  this  hard  season  I  would  give  a  peck  of  reftise  wheat  for 
all  that  is  called  fame  and  honour  in  this  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few. 
It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who  are  at  their  ease. 
But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace  as  we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain  and 
poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  an  instinct,  and  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is 
always  in  the  right    I  live  m  an  inverted  order.    They  who  ought  to  have  succeed- 
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•d  me  Are  gone  befive  me;  they  who  should  hftve  been  to  me  m  posterity,  ere  in 
the  plaoe  of  anoeeton.  I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation  (which  oyer  must  sabsSst  hi 
memory)  that  act  of  piety,  which  he  would  have  perfoimed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  show,  that  he  was  not  desoended,  as  the  Dnke  of  Bedfocd  would  have  it^  fixnn  an 
nnworthy  parent 

THE  BRITISH  MONABCHT 

The  learned  professors  of  the  rights  of  man  regard  prescription,  not  as  a  title  to 
bar  all  claim,  set  np  against  old  poesession ;  but  they  look  on  prescription  itself  as 
a  bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor.  They  hold  an  Immemorial  possesskm  to 
be  no  more  than  a  long-continued,  and  therefore  an  aggravated  iitfustioe.  Such  are 
tiieir  ideas,  such  their  religion,  and  snch  their  law.  Bat  as  to  our  country  and  onr 
race,  as  long  as  the  well<compacted  structure  of  our  church  and  state,  the  sanctua- 
ry, the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended  by  roTerenoe,  defended  by  power, 
a  fortress  at  once  and  a  temple,  shall  stand  inriolate  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Lion 
—as  long  as  the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced  by  the  orders  of 
the  state,' shall  like  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor,  rising  in  the  miO®*^7  o^  proportion, 
and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers— as  long  as  this  Kwtal 
structure  shall  oversee  and  guard  the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds  and  dikes  of 
the  low  fat  Bedford  Level  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all 
the  levellers  of  France.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  his  fliithfhl  sub- 
JectB,  the  lords  and  commons  of  this  realm— the  triple  cord  which  no  man  can  break ; 
the  solemn,  sworn,  constitutional  fhmkpledge  of  this  nation ;  the  firm  guarantee  of 
each  other's  being,  and  each  other's  rights ;  the  joints  and  several  securities,  each  in 
its  place  and  order,  for  every  kind  and  every  quality  of  property  and  of  dignity— as 
long  as  these  endure,  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedfbrd  is  safe;  and  we  are  all  safe  to- 
gether—the high  from  the  blights  of  envy  and  the  spoliations  of  rapacity ;  the  low 
from  the  iron  hand  of  oppression,  and  the  insolent  spuni  of  contempt 


MABIB  ANTOINETTE,  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  shice  I  saw  the  queen  of  France,  then  the 
dauphiness,  at  Yersailles ;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightfU  vision.  I  saw  her  Just  above  the  horizon,  deco- 
rating and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  Just  began  to  move  in— glittering  like 
the  morning  star,  Aill  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  Joy.  Oh !  what  a  revolution !  and 
what  a  heart  must  I  have  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that 
fell !  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  that  enthusiastic, 
distant,  respectAil  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  cany  the  sharp  antidote 
against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have 
lived  to  see  such  disasters  follow  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gaUant  men,  in  a  nation  of 
men  of  honour  and  of  cavalier^.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords  mnst  have  leaped 
from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult  But  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever.  Never,  never  more  shall 
we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  digni- 
fied obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude 
itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  do- 
fence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone !  It  is 
gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a 
wound,  which  inspured  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  what- 
ever it  touched,  and  under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its 
grossness. 
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The  Lottsn  of  Junius,  wbich  long  once  took  their  place  among  tiie  stan* 
dard  works  of  English  literature,  began  to  appear  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  the 
most  popular  journal  of  the  day,  on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1769.  The 
nation  was,  at  that  period,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  The  contest  with 
the  American  colonies,  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  difGiculty  of  forming 
a  steady  and  permanent  administration,  and  the  great  ability  and  eloquence 
of  the  opposition,  had  tended  to  spread  a  feeling  of  dissatis&etion  through- 
oat  the  whole  country.  WoodM,  the  publisher  of  the  'Advertiser,'  was  a 
man  of  education  and  influence;  and  this  drcumstance  contributed  to  add  to 
the  weight  of  these  anonymous  communieationB.  The  letters,  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  a  volume,  under  the  name  of  Junius,  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  sent  to  the  publisher,  and  before  they  assumed  a  per- 
manent  form,  were  carefully  revised,  elaborated,  and  highly  poMshed.  lliey 
attacked  all  the  public  characters  of  the  day  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, they  retailed  much  priyate  scapdal  sntd  personal  history,  and  did  not 
spare  even  royalty  itsell  The  compression,  point,  and  brilUancy  of  their 
language,  theur  unrivalled  sarcasm,  boldness,  and  tremendous  invective,  at 
once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  public;  and,  accordingly,  every  effort 
that  could  be  devised  by  the  government,  or  prompted  by  private  indig- 
nation, was  made,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  their  author.  The  mystery  con- 
tinued to  perplex  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  until  1816,  when  a 
work  appeared,  under  the  title  of  '  Junius  Identified  with  a  Celebrated  Liv- 
ing Character.'  The  living  character  was  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and 
certainly  a  mass  of  strong  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  presented  in  his 
favor.  '  The  external  evidence,'  says  Macaulay, '  is,  we  think,  such  as  would 
support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding.'  As  this  ques- 
tion does  not  affect  the  Hteraiy  character  of  the  work,  we  shall  assume  that 
the  mystery  is  revealed. 

Philip  Francis  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis,  translator  of  Horace, 
and  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1740.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  was  placed,  by  Lord  Holland,  in  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office.  By  the  patronage  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  was,  in  1758, 
made  secretary  to  (General  Bligh,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Cher^ 
burgL  In  1760,  he  accompanied  Lord  Einnoul,  as  secretary  on  his  em- 
bas^  to  Lisbon ;  and  three  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  a  consid- 
erable situation  in  the  war  oflSce,  which  he  held  till  1772.  The  next  year 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  appointed  for  the  government  of 
Bengal,  whence  he  returned,  in  1781,  after  bdng  perpetually  at  war  with 
the  governor-general,  Warren  Hastings,  and  being  wounded  by  him  in  a 
duel  He  afterwards  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Whig,  and  was  one  of  the 
'  Friends  of  the  People'  in  association  with  Fox,  Gray,  and  others.  His 
death  occurred  in  1818,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Sir  Philip  Fnmck 
evince  much  of  the  talent  found  in  Junius,  though  they  are  less  rhetorical 
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in  style;  while  the  history  and  dispositum  of  the  man — ^his  strong  lOMnt- 
ments,  his  anoganoe,  his  interest  in  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  eyinoed 
by  his  numerous  pamphlets,  even  in  adyanoed  age,  and  the  whole  com- 
plezi<m  of  his  party  and  political  sentiments,  an  what  we  should  expect 
from  WoodM's  correspondent  High  and  commanding  quahtaes  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed ;  nor  was  he  without  genuine  patriotic  feelings,  and  a 
desire  to  labor  earnestly  for  the  public  good.  EQs  error  lay  in  mistaking  his 
private  ^^iipiH^  for  public  virtue,  and  nursing  his  resentmentB  till  they  atr 
tained  a  dark  and  thw^hI  malig^ty.  His  temper  was  irritable  and  gloomj, 
and  often  led  him  to  form  mistaken  and  uncharitable  estimates  of  men  and 
measures.  Though  a  single  letter  from  this  extraordinary  series  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point  and  brilliancy  of  this  remarkable  writer,  yet 
we  have  no  ro(xn  for  more;  and  we  select  the  one  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford : — 


TO  HIB  GRACR  TUB  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

September  19, 1769. 

My  Lord, 

Ton  are  so  litUe  acciistomed  to  receive  any  marks  of  respect  or  esteem  from 
the  public,  that  if,  in  the  following  lines,  a  compliment  or  expression  of  Applause 
should  escape  me,  I  fear  yon  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established 
character;  and,  perhaps,  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  Tou  have  nice  feelings, 
my  Lord,  if  we  may  Judge  fW>m  your  resentments.  Cautions,  therefore,  of  giving 
offimce,  where  you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your 
virtues  to  other  hands.  Tour  IHends  have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  easiness  of 
your  temper,  or  possibly  they  are  better  acquainted  with  your  good  qualities  than  I 
am.  Yon  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record.  Yon  have  still  left 
ample  room  for  speculation,  when  panegyric  is  exhausted. 

Yon  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest  rank ;  a  splendid  fortune; 
and  a  name,  glorious,  till  it  was  yours ;  were  sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with 
meaner  abilities  than  I  think  you  possess.  From  the  first,  you  derived  a  con- 
stitntional  claim  to  respect ;  from  the  sec<Hid,  a  natural  extensive  authority :  the  last 
created  a  partial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you  have  made  of  these 
uncommon  advantages,  might  have  been  more  honourable  to  yourself,  but  could  not 
be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  We  may  trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  yonr 
country,  the  choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  sanguine 
hope  which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illustrious  name  of  Russel. 

The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  yon  a  commanding  prospect  of  your  duty. 
The  road  which  led  to  honour,  was  open  to  your  view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by 
mistake,  and  you  had  no  temptaticm  to  depart  from  it  by  desiga  Compare  the 
natural  dignity  and  importance  of  the  highest  peer  of  England :  the  noble  indepen- 
dencjD  which  he  might  have  mahitained  in  parliament;  and  the  real  interest  and 
respect  which  he  might  have  acquired,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  through  the 
whole  kingdom;  compare  these  glorious  distinctions,  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a 
share  in  govenunent,  the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or  the 
purchase  of  a  corporation,  and  though  you  may  regret  the  vurtues  which  create 
respect,  you  may  see  with  anguish  how  much  real  importance  and  authority  you 
have  lost  Consider  the  character  of  an  independent  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford; 
imagine  what  he  might  be  in  this  country ;  then  reflect  one  moment  upon  what  you 
are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention  from  the  fkct,  I  will  tell  you 
In  the  theory  what  such  a  man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct  in  parliament  would  be 
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^urected  by  nothing  but  the  constitutional  duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  him- 
self as  a  guardian  of  the  laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of  government, 
but  determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  minister  with  suspicion ;  he  would 
oppose  the  violence  of  ikction  with  as  much  firmness  as  the  encroachments  of 
prerogative.  He  would  be  as  little  capable  of  bargaining  with  the  minister  fbr  places 
for  himself,  or  his  dependents,  as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of 
opposition.  Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in  parliament, 
he  would  be  heard  by  the  most  profligate  ministers  with  deference  and  respect. 
His  authority  would  either  sanctify  or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government. 
The  people  would  look  up  to  him  as  their  protector;  and  a  virtuous  prince  would 
have  one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in  whose  integrity  and  judgment  he  might 
confide.  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  afflict^  him  with  a  domestic  mis- 
fortune, he  would  submit  to  the  stroke  with  feeling,  but  not  without  dignity.  He 
would  consider  the  people  as  his  children,  and  receive  a  generous,  heartfelt  conso- 
lation, in  the  sympathizing  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 

Tour  Grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intelligible  in  the  negative 
part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The  man  I  have  deiBcribed  would  never  prostitute 
his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an  indecent  violence,  either  in  opposing  or  defending 
a  minister.  He  would  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at  another  basely 
cringe,  to  the  favourite  of  his  Sovereign.  After  outraging  the  royal  dignity  with 
peremptory  conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and  hostility,  he  would  never  descend 
to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an  interview^  with  the  favourite,  and  of  offering  to  recover 
at  any  price,  the  honour  of  his  iViendship.  Though  deceived,  perhaps  in  his  youth,  he 
would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  have  invariably  chosen  his  fViends  from 
among  the  most  profligate  of  mankind.  His  own  honour  would  have  forbidden  him 
mixing  his  private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers, 
gladiators,  or  buffoons.  He  would  then  have  never  felt,  much  less  would  he  have 
submitted  to,  the  dishonest  necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interests  and  intrigues  of  his 
dependents:  of  supplying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary,  at  the  expense  of 
his  country.  He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  ignorance,  or  such  contempt,  of  the 
constitution,  as  openly  to  avow,  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchase  and  sale^  of  a 
borough.  He  would  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or 
even  with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little  corporation.^  He 
would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues  which  he  had  laboured  to  extinguish, 
nor  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a  mortifying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested.  I  reverence  the  afillc- 
tions  of  a  good  man ;  his  sorrowis  are  sacred.  But  how  can  we  take  part  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither  love  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which 
he  himself  is  insensible  1  Where  was  the  father's  heart,  when  he  could  look  for,  or 
find,  an  immediate  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  consultations  and  bar- 
gains for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  in  the  misery  of  ballotting  at  the  India  House ! 

Admitting,  then,  that  you  have  mistaken  or  deserted  those  honourable  principles 

1  The  Duke  had  lately  lost  his  only  son  by  a  fkll  Arom  his  horse. 

>  At  this  interview,  which  passed  at  the  house  of  the  late  Lord  Eglingtoune,  Lord 
Bute  told  the  Duke  that  he  was  determined  never  to  have  any  connection  with  a 
man  who  had  so  basely  betrayed  him. 

s  In  an  answer  in  Chancery,  in  a  suit  against  him  to  recover  a  large  sum,  paid  him 
by  a  person  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  return  to  parliament  for  one  of  his  Grace's 
boroughs,  he  was  compelled  to  repay  the  money. 

*  Of  Bedford,  where  the  tyrant  was  held  in  such  contempt  and  detestation,  that, 
in  order  to  deliver  themselves  (torn  him  they  admitted  a  great  number  of  strangers 
to  the  freedom.  To  make  his  defeat  truly  ridiculous,  he  tried  his  whole  strength 
against  Mr.  Home,  and  was  beaten  upon  his  own  ground. 
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which  on|:ht  to  hare  directed  yoor  conduct ;  admitting  that  yon  ha^e  as  little  daim 
to  private  affection  as  to  public  esteem,  let  ns  see,  with  what  abilities,  with  what  de- 
free  of  Jndgmeot,  you  have  carried  your  own  system  into  execati<»L  A  great  maof 
in  the  snooess,  and  even  in  the  magnitude,  of  his  crimes,  flnda  a  rescue  ftom  contempt 
Tour  Oraoe  is  ereiy  way  unfbrtunate.  Tet  I  wiU  not  look  back  to  those  ridiculous 
scenes,  by  which  in  your  earlier  days,  you  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished,^ 
the  reooided  stripes,  the  pubUc  infiuny,  your  own  sufferii^,  or  Mr.  Bigby's  fortitude. 
These  events  undoubtedly  left  an  impression,  though  not  upon  your  mind.  To  such 
a  mind,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  pleasure  to  reflect,  that  there  is  hardly  a  comer  of  any 
of  his  Hi^iesty's  kingdoms,  except  Frsnoe,  hi  which,  at  one  thne  or  other,  your  valua- 
ble life  has  not  been  hi  danger.  Amiable  maul  we  see  and  acknowledge  the  protec- 
tion of  Providence,  by  which  you  hare  so  often  escaped  the  personal  detestation  of 
your  feUow-suljects,  and  are  still  reserved  for  the  public  Justice  of  your  countiy. 

Your  history  begins  to  be  important  at  that  auspicious  period,  at  which  you  were 
deputed  to  represent  the  Earl  of  Bute  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  It  was  an  honour- 
able oflice,  and  executed  with  the  same  sphit  with  which  it  was  accepted.  Tour 
patron  wanted  an  ambassador  who  would  submit  to  make  concessions,  without 
daring  to  faisist  upon  any  honourable  condition  for  his  Sovereign.  Their  business 
required  a  man  who  had  as  little  ibeUng  for  his  own  dignity,  as  for  the  welikre  of 
his  countiy ;  and  they  found  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  nobility.  Belleisle,  Goree, 
Quadaloupe,  8t  Lucia,  Harthiique,  the  Fishery,  and  the  Havana,  are  glorious  mon- 
uments of  your  Grace's  talents  for  negotiation.  My  Lord,  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  your  pecuniary  character,  to  thhik  it  possible  that  so  many  public  sacrifices 
should  have  been  made  without  some  private  compensations.  Tour  conduct  carries 
with  it  an  internal  evidence,  beyond  all  the  prooft  of  a  court  of  Justice.  £ven  the 
callous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont  was  alarmed.'  He  saw  and  felt  his  own  dishonour 
in  corresponding  with  you :  and  there  certainly  was  a  moment  at  which  he  meant  to 
have  resisted,  had  not  a  fktal  lethaigy  prevailed  over  his  faculties,  and  carried  all 
sense  and  memory  away  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  specify  the  secret  terms  on  which  you  were  invited  to  sup- 
port an  administration'  which  Lord  Bute  pretended  to  leave  in  ftill  possession  of 
their  ministerial  authority,  and  perfectly  masters  of  themselves.  He  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  he  retired  fVom  employment  Stipulations  were 
certainly  made  between  your  Grace  and  him,  and  certainly  violated.  After  two 
years'  submission,  you  thought  you  had  collected  strength  sufficient  to  control  his 
influence,  and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  because  you  had  been  a  slave. 
When  you  found  yourself  mistaken  in  your  opinion  of  your  gracious  master's  firm- 
ness, <Usappointment  got  the  better  of  all  your  humble  discretion,  and  carried  you 
to  an  excess  of  outrage  to  his  person,  as  distant  ftom  true  spirit  as  from  all  decency 
and  respect^    After  robbing  hhn  of  the  rights  of  a  kiug,  you  would  not  pennit 

'  Mr.  Heston  Humphrey,  a  country  attorney,  horsewhipped  the  Duke,  with  equal 
justice,  severity,  and  perseverance,  on  the  course,  at  Litchfield.  Bigby  and  Lord 
Trentham  were  also  cudgelled  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
following  story ;  '  When  the  late  King  heard  that  Sh*  Edward  Hawke  had  given  the 
French  a  drvMng^  His  Mi^jesty,  who  had  never  received  that  kind  of  chastisement^ 
was  pleased  to  ask  Lord  Chesterfield  the  meaning  of  the  word.  '  Sir,'  says  L<vd 
Chesterfield, '  the  meaning  of  the  word—  But  here  comes  the  I>uke  of  Bedford, 
who  is  better  able  to  explain  it  to  your  Mijesty  than  I  am.' 

'  This  man,  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  tory  principles,  had  some  English  stuff 
In  him.  Upon  an  official  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  desired  to 
be  recalled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Lord  Bute  could  appease  him. 

'  Mr.  Grenville,  Lord  Halifkx,  and  Lord  Egremont 

*  The  ministiy  having  endeavoured  to  exclude  dowager  out  of  the  Eegency  Bill, 
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him  to  preserve  the  honour  of  a  geiitlemaii.  It  wia  then  Lord  Weymouth  was 
nominated  to  Ireland,  and  dispatched  (we  well  rememher  with  what  indecent 
huixy)  to  plunder  the  treasuxy  of  the  first  fruits  of  an  employment^  which  you  well 
knew  he  was  neyer  to  execute.' 

This  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  faTourite,  mi^ht  have  given  yon  a  mo- 
mentary merit  with  the  public,  if  it  had  either  been  adopted  upon  principles,  or 
maintained  with  resolution.  Without  looking  hack  to  all  your  former  servility,  we 
need  only  observe  your  subsequent  conduct,  to  see  upon  what  motives  you  acted. 
Apparently  united  with  Mr.  Orenville,  you  waited  until  Lord  Rockingham's  fbeble 
administration  should  dissolre  in  its  own  weakness.  The  moment  their  dismission 
was  suspected,  the  moment  you  perceived  that  another  system  was  adopted  in  the 
closet,  you  thought  it  no  difl^^raoe  to  return  to  your  fonner  dependence,  and  solicit 
oooe  more  the  friendship  of  Lord  Bute.  You  begged  an  interview,  at  which  he  had 
spirit  enough  to  treat  you  with  contempt 

Xt  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  point  out  by  what  a  train  of  weak,  injudicious 
measures,  it  became  necessary,  or  was  thought  so,  to  call  you  back  to  a  share  in  the 
admmistration.'  The  friends,  whom  you  did  not  in  the  last  instance  deser^  were 
not  of  a  character  to  add  strength  or  credit  to  government:  and,  at  that  time,  your 
alHaoce  wUh  the  Duke  of  Orafton,  was,  I  presume,  hardly  foreseen.  We  must  look 
for  other  stipulations  to  account  for  that  sudden  resolution  of  the  doeet,  by  which 
three  of  your  dependents*  (whose  characters,  I  think,  can  not  b^  less  respected  than 
they  are)  were  advanced  to  offices,  through  which  youmi^Ut  again  control  the  min- 
ister, and  probably  engross  the  whole  direction  of  afiEairs. 

The  possession  of  resolute  power  is  now  once  more  within  your  reach.  The  meas- 
ures yon  have  taken  to  obtain  and  confirm  it,  are  too  gross  to  escape  the  eyes  of  a 
discerning,  judicious  Prince.  His  palace  is  besieged ;  the  lines  of  drcumvallation  are 
drawing  round  him ;  and  unless  he  finds  a  resource  in  his  own  activity,  or  in  the 
attachment  of  the  real  friends  of  his  fkmily,  the  best  of  princes  must  submit  to  the 
confinement  of  a  state  prisoner,  until  your  Grace's  death,  or  some  less  fortunate 
event,  shall  raise  the  siege.  For  the  present  you  may  safely  resume  the 'style  of  in- 
sult and  menace,  which  even  a  private  gentleman  can  not  submit  to  bear  without 
being  contemptible.  Mr.  McEenzie's  history  is  not  yet  forgotten ;  and  you  may  find 
precedents  enough  of  the  mode  in  which  an  imperious  sutgect  may  signify  his 
pleasure  to  his  sovereign.  Where  will  this  gracious  Monarch  look  for  assistance, 
when  the  wretched  Grafton  could  forget  his  obligations  to  his  Master,  and  desert  him 
for  a  hoUow  alliance  with  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford ! 

Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the  summit  of  worldly  greatness ;  let  us 
suppose  that  all  your  plans  of  avarice  and  ambition  are  accomplished,  and  your  most 
sanguine  wishes  gratified,  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the  people ;  can  age 
itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  tiie  last  act  of  lifb  1  Can  gray  hairs  make  folly 
venerable  1  And  is  there  no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retirements 
For  shame !  my  lord,  let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you,  that  the  latest  moments  of  your 
life  were  dedicated  to  the  same  unworthy  pursuits,  the  same  busy  agitations,  in  which 
your  youth  and  manhood  were  exhausted.    Consider  that  although  you  can  not  dis- 

the  Earl  of  Bute  determined  to  dismiss  them.  Upon  this  the  Duke  of  Bedford  de- 
manded an  audience  of  the ;  reproached  him  in  plahi  terms  with  his  duplici- 
ty, baseness,  falsehood, treachery,  and  hypocrisy:  repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie,  and 
left  him  in  convulsions. 

i  He  received  three  thousand  pounds  for  plate  and  equipage  money. 

>  When  Earl  Gower  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council,  the  King,  with  his 
usual  sincerity,  assured  him,  that  he  had  not  one  happy  moment  since  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  left  him. 

*  Lord  Gower,  Weymouth,  and  Sanwich. 
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grace  your  form  jr  lifb,  yoa  are  riolating  the  chanu^r  of  age,  and  ezpoeing  the  fan- 
poteot  imbecUity,  after  yoa  have  lost  the  vigour  of  the  passions. 

Tour  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  whither  shall  this  nnhappy  old  man  retire  t  Can 
he  remain  in  the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has  been  so  often  threatened,  and  his 
pakoe  so  often  attacked  1  If  he  returns  to  Wobnm,  scorn  and  mockery  await  him. 
He  most  create  solitude  round  his  estate,  if  he  would  avoid  the  fkce  of  reproach  and 
derision. 

At  Plymouth,  his  destruction  would  be  more  than  probable ;  at  Exeter,  ineyitable. 
No  honest  Englishman  will  erer  forget  his  attachment,  nor  any  honest  Scotchman 
forgire  his  treachery,  to  Lord  Bute.  At  eveiy  town  he  enters,  he  must  change  his 
liveries  and  name.  Whichever  way  he  flies,  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  country  pursues 
him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his  administration  have  been  more 
sensibly  felt ;  his  virtues  better  understood :  or,  at  worst,  they  will  not,  for  him  alone, 
fbiget  theh*  hospitality.  As  well  might  Verres  have  returned  to  SicOy.  You  have 
twice  escaped,  my  Lord ;  beware  of  a  third  experiment  The  indignation  of  a  whole 
people,  plundered,  insulted,  and  oppressed,  as  they  have  been,  will  not  always  be 
disappointed. 

It  is  fai  vain,  therefore,  to  shift  the  scene.  Ton  can  no  more  fly  ttom  your  enemies 
than  ftom  yourself  Persecuted  abroad,  you  look  into  your  own  heart  for  consola- 
tion, and  find  nothing  but  reproaches  and  dispair.  But,  my  Lord,  you  may  quit  the 
field  of  business,  thoughSot  the  field  of  danger,  and  though  you  can  not  be  safe,  yon 
may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  I  fbar  you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those 
pernicious  friends,  with  whose  interests  you  have  sordidly  united  your  own,  and  for 
whom  yon  have  sacrificed  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  a  man  of  honour. 
They  are  BtUl  base  enough  to  encourage  the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the 
vices  of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  decorum  as  with  the 
laws  of  morality,  they  will  not  suffer  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even  to  consult 
the  propriety  of  a  bad  character.  Even  now  they  tell  you.  that  life  is  no  more  than 
a  dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserve  his  consistency  to  the  last  *,  and 
that^  as  you  lived  without  virtue,  you  should  die  without  repentance. 

Junius. 


BND  OF  VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 
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